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I. THE OYSTER-INDUSTRY—DESCRIPTIVE AND 
STATISTICAL REPORTS. 


A. THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA. 
1. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND CHARACTER OF THE OYSTER-BEDS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN COAST OF NEw BRruNSwicKk.—It is well known that eastern New Brunswick 
and the adjoining islands are the home of a breed of oysters, separated from those of the New England coast by 
more than a thousand miles of shore line. 

In a study of the oysters of the United States, it is important to glance at this distant scene of their growth and 
industry, but more than a general view of the subject is not compatible with the purposes of the present repé6rt. 

The eastern coast of the province of New Brunswick is washed by the waters of the gulf of St. Lawrence. At 
cape Tormentine the coast trends eastward, along Nova Scotia, to the Gut of Canso, and then turns sharply north- 
ward, on the western side of Cape Breton island, which bars out the Atlantic. This part of the gulf is a great 
bight, with Anticosti island on the north, and Cape Breton on the east. Down in the bottom of the bight, so to 
speak, lies the long irregular shape of Prince Edward island, between which and the mainland flow the shallow but 
troublesome currents of Northumberland strait. 

The shores of New Brunswick and Prince Edward are, for the most part, low bluffs of reddish soil, and sloping 
meadows. ‘There is little solid rock, few prominent headlands, but a generally continuous line of shore, shelving 
very gradually into water nowhere deep. Many rivers come down along the coast of the gulf, and at the mouth of 
each there is an estuary or inlet, proportionate to the size of the stream, from the mighty channel of the St. Lawrence 
to the miniature bay of Bedeque. Wijh the exception of two or three of the greater ones, all these inlets are so 
shallow that it is easy to pole a raft anywhere, and they are usually protected from the swell of the outer sea and 
the fury of the gales by a barrier of islands, or by projecting headlands and bars. This condition of things seems 
highly favorable for oyster-growth, since nearly all of these inlets contain colonies of these mollusks. 

SHIPPEGAN AND CARAQUErTE TO Picrou.—Beginning at the north, on the coast of New Brunswick, the most 
distant point at which I could ascertain that oysters nad ever been discovered, was in the rear of Miscou island, at 
Shippegan, and in Caraquette bay, a harbor on the southern shore of the bay of Chaleurs. 

In 1849, Mr. Perley, the queen’s commissioner, reported to the government: 

Some oysters of very large size and good quality are found at Tabusintae; but those of the finest description are found on extensive 
beds in Shippegan harbor, St. Simon’s inlet, and Caraquette bay, from which localities they are exported every season to Quebec, The 
number of bushéls exported from the port of Caraquette during the last eight years, is as follows: 
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Twenty years later, Mr. Venning, inspector of fisheries, wrote: “In Shippegan and Caraquette, close time for 
the protection of the oyster-beds has, for the first time (1869), been partially enforced. These beds are extensive 
and widely separated, and it is a matter of much difficulty to prevent occasional violations of the law.” Again, 
Professor Whiteaves* was informed that oysters had been taken upon the flukes of anchors, in seven fathoms of 
water, “between Little and Big Caraquette banks, in the bay of Chaleurs.” I see no reason why they should not 
also be found at the mouth of the Nipisiguit river, farther up the bay, on the same shore. South of Miscou and 
Shippegan “ gullies” the coast seems too bold a one for oysters in great plenty, until Miramichi bay is reached, the 
whole interior of which is full of these mollusks. This is especially true along the south shore, where there are 
many islands, and at the innermost shallow extremity of the bay, where the Miramichi river comes in. 3ettaouin 
is a particularly rich locality. Taving rounded Escuminac cape, the headland south of Miramichi bay, a group 
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of islands is soon reached, lying off the coast and parallel with it, under the shelter of which, in Kouchibouguae ana 
Richibucto harbors, tere is an abundance of beds. Passing on southward, along the shore of Northumberland 
strait, Buctouche, Cocaigne, and Shediac bays follow in productive succession, beyond which there are no beds 
reported, until cape Tormentine is passed and the shallow coast of Nova Scotia is reached, extending from Pugwash 
to Pictou. These last two localities are of small account, and close the list for the mainland. . 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.—Prinee Edward island, however, is almost engirdled with oysters and their remains, 
except at the western end, where the precipitous red banks that give so picturesque an aspect to this coast, are 
unsuitable for oyster-growth. The localities where beds exist, or have existed, on the island are: Cascumpeque, 
Richmond bay, Grand river, and the Narrows, in a group; Malpeque, the harbor of New London, Hillsborough bay 
and river near Charlottetown, and Bedeque and Egmont bays. In addition to these main localities there is an 
almost continual line of shallow and sheltered coves and inlets, around the whole eastern coast of the island, where 
extinct or semi-fossil beds of oysters are to be found, embracing nearly every tidal bay or outlet. 

Capp BREeTON AND Nova ScorrA.—Crossing now over to Cape Breton, a glance at the map will remind the 
reader that the whole interior of the island is occupied by the Bras d’Or, which enters by two narrow channels 
from the northeast, with Boulardrie island between them. ‘The Bras d’Or is the most beautiful salt-water lake 
I have ever seen, and more beautiful than I had imagined a body of salt water could be,” says Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, in Baddeck and That Sort of Thing. “The water seeks out all the low places, and ramifies the 
interior, rmmning away into lovely bays and lagoons, leaving slender tongues of land and picturesque islands, and 
bringing into the recesses of the land, to the remote country farms and settlements, the flavor of salt and the fish 
and mollusks of the briny sea. There is very little tide at any time, so that the shores are clean and sightly for 
the most part, like those of a fresh-water lake. It has all the pleasantness of a fresh-water lake, with all the 
advantages of a salt one. In the streams which run into it are the speckled trout, the shad,.and the salmon; out 
of its depths are hooked the cod and the mackerel, and in its bays fattens the oyster. This irregular lake is annee 
one hundred miles long, if you measure it skillfully, and in some places ten miles broad; but so indented is it, that 
I am not sure but one would need, as we were informed, to ride one thousand miles to go round it, following all 
its incursions into the land.” 

Here, as might be expected, the oyster lives in plenty, from St. Ann’s to Mira river and St. Peter’s bay. 

“The few oysters to be met with off Nova Scotia,” according to Purdy, ‘occur at Jeddore head, twenty or 
twenty-five miles east of Halifax harbor; also Country harbor, St. Mary’s river, and Liscombe canoe Guysboro’ 
county, on the outside, and Pictou harbor, John river, Wallace, Charles river, and Pugwash (mentioned above), in 
Northumberland straits.” 

This catalogue appears to embrace the whole region known where oysters occur. In none of his dredging 
expeditions upon the Dominion’s vessels did Professor Whiteaves meet with “traces even of oysters in any part of 
the area between Cape Breton and Prince Edward island, nor in any part of Northumberland straits, where the 
bottom is deeper than 5 or 6 fathoms—that is to say, not in any of the open parts”. In a letter printed in the 
Canadian Naturalist for 1874, hereafter frequently to be referred to, the Hon. W. H. Pope, of Summerside, Prince 
Edward island, reiterates this assertion, but adds: 

Some years ago I observed a quantity of oyster-shells on the sand at the north end of Tryon shoals (which are situated on the south 
sido of the island); they were about a quarter of a mile from the shore. Some of the shells were filled with sand more compact than 
some of our sandstone rocks. When I first observed these shells, my opinion was that they had been washed ashore from beds situated 
in the deep water of the straits of Northumberland. It has since occurred to me that they are in situ, and are the remains of an ancient 
oyster-bed which had been destroyed by the sand. The existence of a soft, muddy bottom in the vicinity of these shells, supports the 
supposition that at some period this muddy bottom was more extensive than at present; that the oyster-bed was then formed, and was 
destroyed by the encroachment of the sand forming the Tryon shoal. 

WUHITEAVES ON THE SOUTHERN FAUNA OF THE GULF OF St. LAWRENCE.—A suggestion of how it may be 
possible for oysters and so many other southern-dwvelling mollusks to inhabit a sea so far north, and apparently so 
exposed to the aretic ice and freezing currents that sweep down past Labrador, as are these, is made by Whiteaves 
in the following paragraph: 

On the admiralty charts of the gulf of St. Lawrence an irregular line of 60-fathoms soundings may be seen to extend from 
a little above the northern extremity of the island of Cape Breton, round the Magdalen group, and thence in a westerly direction 
to Bonaventure island. To the south and southwest of this line the water is uniformly somewhat shallow, while to the north, 
northwest, and northeast the water deepens rapidly, and in some places precipitously. Principal Dawson suggests that the subcarbon- 
iferous rocks of which the Magdalen islands are composed, and which appear again in the mainland, in Bonaventure county, may 
possibly cross up under the sea in the area between the northwest side of Cape Breton and the mainland of New Brunswick, as well as 
that of the counties of Bonaventure and Gaspé, in the province of Quebee. This may account for the shallowness of the water in the 
area in question. Whether this is the case or not, it seems not improbable that the submarine plateau inside of this line of shallow 
soundings may form a natural barrier to those aretic currents which sweep down the straits of Belle Isle in a southwesterly direction, 
and may tend to deflect their course in a bold curve into and up the river St. Lawrence. 

SIZE AND QUALITY OF CANADIAN OYSTERS.—The oysters of this region are of large size, and have thick, 
strong sheils. Oysters of eight or ten inches in length are not extraordinary. I have heard of shells dredged 
from extinct beds “as long as your forearm”, but I saw none of these monsters. The best are those which 
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have straight and narrow or evenly-rounded shells, and grow singly. When the oysters grow in clusters, the 
fishermen consider it a sign of degeneracy. That, as a rule, the oysters found nowadays are smaller than those 
taken by the last generation, is probably a tradition, without better foundation than other popular suppositions 
that we live in degenerate days; the old shells dredged from the mud show no gigantie proportions. 

The oysters differ in taste, and consequently in quality, with the locality. Those from Shediac, Bedeque, and 
Richmond bays are esteemed most highly, because they are of firm substance and strongly saline flavor. Those 
from the other beds are of fresher flavor, and some, for instance those in Hillsborough river, are disliked, because 
“thin and watery”. This seems due mainly to the fact that they are subjected to more fresh water than is good 
for them when the tide is out. The oysters of poorest quality of all, according to common report, come from the 
Richibucto region, although there is the deepest water in which I have known them to be taken.* 

CHARACTER OF THE BEDS.—The depth of water in which they live varies, from places so shallow that they 
are left quite exposed by the lowest tides, to a depth of 40 feet. This last is reported from Richibucto. Perhaps 
the average depth may be put at. 10 feet.t 

The oysters occur in beds of varying size and shape. Some of them will be only a few rods, others several 
acres in extent. The slow accumulation of living upon dead oysters, the drifting of the sediment, and the growth of 
other organisms, have built many of these beds almost up to the surface, leaving a deep channel betiveen neighboring 
colonies. The foundations of such beds have been proved to be in some cases more than 20 feet below their crests. 
Here and there, however, as in some parts of Richmond bay, and at Caraquette, the beds appear to be less well 
defined and of more modern origin. The height which the oyster-beds attain above the general level of the 
bottom, probably furnishes a solution of the well observed fact, that the ice becomes unsafe over an oyster-bank, 
while it is firm elsewhere; the ridge of the beds would form currents in the tides that would wear the ice over 
them with more force and rapidity than elsewhere. 

These oysters seem to have few enemies. In a list of animals found associated with this mollusk on the beds 
at Shediac, Professor Whiteaves marks the mussels, Mytilus edulis and, Modiola modiolus, the Natica heros, two 
starfishes and a sea-urchin, as “ more or less inimical”; but he adds: “So far as I could see, these do not exist in 
sufficient abundance in Northumberland straits to be of any serious disadvantage.” One of the old oystermen at 
Shediac told me he had only seen three starfishes in his whole life. The shells of all sorts of bivalves here are 
almost universally perforated by a sponge, but no harm seems to ensue to them when living. 


2. MANNER OF PROCURING THE OYSTERS. 


EARLY OYSTER-FISHING.—The methods of procuring oysters employed in the maritime provinces are substan- 
tially those followed in the United States, so faras the summer fishing is concerned. But in winter, oysters are 
often raked through the ice. That this is an ancient custom, appears from a paragraph in Charlevoix’s History of 
North America: 


Oy(ters are very Plenty in Winter on the Coafts of Acadia, and the Manner of fifhing for them is fomething fingular. They make a 
Hole in the Ice, and they thruft in two Poles in fuch a Manner, that they have the Effect of a Pair of Pincers, and they feldom draw them 
up without an Oyfter. 


THE OYSTER-INDUSTRY AT SHEDIAC.—The two most famous localities for oysters are Shediac and Summerside. 

Shediac is a village of about 800 to 1,000 people, situated on the south side of Shediac bay, an inlet from 
Northumberland straits. The harbor extends for about four miles inland, and into its upper end flow one or two 
small rivers. The outermost point of the harbor is Point du Chéne, where the terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway from St. John is located. The harbor of Shediac is commodious, and protected by Shediac island; but 
the depth of wateris not great, and the few foreign vessels that come here annually for deals, are obliged 
to anchor off the point. Their cargoes are conveyed to them, from the mills at the head of the bay, in raits. 
Shediac is an ancient settlement of the Acadians, and has been the scene not only of Indian battles, but of 
French garrisons, and of sanguinary conflicts between French and English, during the long contest which raged 
for the possession of these shores during the early part of the last century and previously. Once or twice, long 
ago, it was burned to the ground, and has suffered a third conflagration since my visit. At one time it was hoped to 
make it a port of importance, but its sole fame at present rests upon its oysters; and this is a fading glory, for the 
beds are nearly depopulated of the excellent bivalves that formerly flourished in such abundance. 

From the long railway wharf at Point du Chéne, itself founded upon oyster shells, the beds once existed in 
thick succession along both shores of the bay, and for some distance up the Shediac river, clear around to the 


* Oysters are abundant at Cocaigne, Buctouche, Richibucto, Burnt Chureh, and other places on the coast, but in general they are 
too far within the mouths of fresh-water streams, and their quality is greatly inferior to those affected by sea-water only.—PERLEY. 
Report on the Fisheries, 1849. ~ 

+ You inquire: ‘‘Do you think oysters would thrive in somewhat deeper water than that in which they are now found, if sown there?” 
I think they would thrive in the deepest part of any inland water, if placed upon suitable ground.—Porr. Letter to Whiteaves, 
Canadian Naturalist, vii, 347. 
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Grandique, a stream that empties into the northeastern corner of the bay. The number of these beds is said to be 
about fifty, and they cover the soft bottom of the harbor with great mounds. 4 

Procuring the services and guidance of Frank Giuvien, I started out one dark morning to see the beds and 
the process of raking. It was raining hard, the wind was chill and fitful, and the general appearance of the 
surroundings somber in the extreme. The boat was a large, red, yawl-shaped one, and it lay some distance out in 
the water, hard aground, although the tide was well up. Pulling off their shoes and stockings, Giuvien and his 
assistant soon had it afloat, erected the mast, and then came to carry me on board ’poose-back. 

Having gone a third of a mile from shore, and crossed the deepest part of the bay (in water of 4 to 6 fathoms), we 
struck the first bed, finding it, by sounding with a pole, not more than five feet below the surface. Ramming the 
pole hard down we “hung” the boat by my holding on to it, while Giuvien thrust down his great rake, and his 
assistant his “tongs”. But nothing was taken alive except one or two quahaugs, and we movedon. Trying several 
beds, all coming within a fathom or less of the surface, and some being of great extent, we succeeded in two hours 
in raking a dozen and a half of small oysters and about three dozen fine quahaugs, besides some mussels. This 
was a fair sample of the condition of the whole bay. 

The rake and tongs used do not differ from those well known to oystermen in the United States, except, 
perhaps, that they are ruder, generally being of home manufacture. 

In the winter, when the ice forms over the whole bay to a thickness of three feet or so, the oysterman finds 
his way out to a position over some of the beds, with the location of which he is perfectly familiar, and cuts a large 
hole in the ice. Through this he lowers rake and tongs, and brings up load after load of living mollusks and dead 
shells. Here this is the most profitable time of the year for the oysterman; or, rather, it used to be. Twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, not to go further back, the trade in oysters at this town was extensive, amounting to probably 
about 1,000 barrels a year. Most of this crop was shucked and sent to St. John in kegs. In earlier times it was 
not uncommon for one man to rake up a sleigh-load of oysters, through the ice, in a single afternoon. Now 200 
bushels a year is all that is produced, apd this in a very desultory fashion. No one devotes himself to it but the 
French fishermen, and farmers use their leisure in raking occasionally. 

At Richibucto the oysters grow in the channel, and clear across the inlet, in water as deep as 35 feet. There, 
consequently, rakes are used attached to poles so long and unwieldy that they require two men for their manipulation. 
This great bay has been nearly depleted, however. In the Canadian Fisheries Report, Mr. J. McD. Sutherland, 
local officer there, wrote to Mr. Venning, inspector of fisheries, as follows: 


There are a good many oyster-beds in the river, but with the exception of one at Indian island (uear to the south beach), the oysters 
are very small, and of so poor a quality, that none have been sent away for years; in fact, they will not sell. The only beds from which 
any are taken at present, are two at Kingston bridge, and one or two farther up the river, and only in very small quantities, as they 
are of so poor a quality that it is difficult to find sale for them. There is a very large bed at Indian island, and the oysters are very 
large and of excellent quality; but they are scarce and hard to get. Not more than 30 or 40 barrels were taken from it last year. A 
man may rake all day, and perhaps get only a bushel. There are hundreds of barrels of shells on this bed, and some farmers are making 
arrangements to get the shells off it as manure for their farms. If anything could be done to protect or increase the oysters in this 
bed, I think it deserves attention. The only suggestion I can offer is, that the shells and dead oysters be removed, and raking prohibited 
for a number of years. There are some beds on which the oysters are all dead, from which large quantities of shells are taken every year 
by the farmers.—( Page 76.) 

The present point of greatest abundance of the oyster on the mainland seems to be in Miramichi bay, at 
Bettaouin. In 1876, Giavien went there in a small vessel, with several others from Shediac, on a raking expedition. 
They found the oysters were distributed everywhere over the harbor so thickly, that every square foot of the bottom 
seemed to be occupied. They seemed to lie in little connected clusters right upon the sand, which was so soft that 
mooring-stakes were easily driven into it. They found on the ground ships and schooners that took away over 4,000 
barrels during the single fortnight they remained. These bought their cargoes, at the rate of $1 a barrel, from the 
small boats (each operated by two men) that swarmed in the harbor. The ships took their cargoes to Quebec, 
various smaller craft carried loads elsewhere, and the 65 small boats that came down there from Caraquette 
all intended to go home with full loads when the selling season closed. Four years of this onslaught have now almost 
exterminated this great oyster-community. 

So much for the mainland, where, I believe, the tongs and rake used from small boats in summer, and the rake 
through the ice in winter, upon wild beds, every man owning his own implements and fishing for his own good 
at odd moments, comprise the whole of oystering. 

THE OYSTER-INDUSTRY OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.—Crossing now to Prince Edward island, a somewhat 
more systematic, if not more scientific, pursuit of this industry is to be seen. The headquarters of the business is 
at Summerside, a small, wooden, unattractive town of about 800 inhabitants, situated at the extremity of Bedeque 
bay, on the southern side of the island. It is a landing place of the steamers from Shediae, and also of the line to 
Montreal. This district was originally settled by French; but when the island was ceded to Great Britain, these 
people were expelled, and the inhabitants are now almost wholly Scotch and English. From Summerside are sent 
the famous “ Bedeque” oysters, so called from the bay in which they were found. 

The true Bedeque oysters are, however, now extinct, or at least so nearly so as to be entirely unprofitable for 
raking. The bay is an inlet half a dozen miles long, in which the water is nowhere more than 3 or 4 fathoms deep, 
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except in the channel that leads to the wharves of the fort. The whole sandy bottom of this bay is described as 
formerly one vast oyster-bed. At the upper end it was so shallow that, when the tide was out, even children might 
wade about and pick up oysters, which were often found clinging to the eel-grass, with their hands; such oysters 
were the best of all. Finally, the head of the bay became so choked up, that in the winter, at low tide, the ice 
was let down until it rested full weight upon the beds. But now the bay has lost its ancient suitability as a 
home for the bivalves, and few remain. ‘ Bedeque” oysters, therefore, like those of the once-celebrated “ Porier ” 
bed at Shediac, now come from elsewhere, but still pass in the market under the brand-name by which they attained 
their fame for excellence. The chief source of supply at present is Richmond bay, an inlet on the north shore 
formed by the union of several estuaries and filled with islands and sand-bars. That region, however, has many 
subdivisions. It consists of a great, irregular, interior basin of shallow water, sending its arms back into the country 

- in all directions, and receiving long, wooded capes that jut out and form sheltered bays in great number. The 
water-access from the ocean to this lake is through Malpeque bay and the Narrows. The term “Richmond bay” is 
really restricted to the innermost part of it, while the western portion is called Grand river. The shores are low, 
the bottom is soft, sandy mud, and no force of the outside storms ever penetrates these calm recesses. Here then, 
if anywhere, ought we to find oysters, and here they occur in vast numbers. 

The people who live on the shores of this broad estuary are of varied nationality, and nearly all own farms, or 
cultivate the land for others. They may therefore be called farmers, as a class. But in the spring for a little while, 
and from the first of September until November seals the water under its icy cover, they all become oystermen. 
A few of them own small sail-boats, two-masted or sloop-rigged, worth from $30 to $50, and of far more use than 
beauty. Asa rule, however, they go out to the beds in rude, flat-bottomed, square-sterned, awkward boats, called 
“flats”. These are worth $10 each, and every family owns at least one, with its oars and the anchor. Lakes or | 
dredges are not used at all here; only a pair of tongs, worth about $2 50. It does not require much capital, 
therefore, to enter upon the business.* 

Oyster fishing begins on September 1 and lasts until the ice forms. On this island no fishing through the ice is 

-practiced, and all that is done, with the exception of a few days in the spring, must be done at once. During this 
season, therefore, all else is pretty much abandoned, and four or five hundred persons will be found engaged in the 
work in the western half of the island; it is considered a good day’s work when a boat brings home in the evening 
two barrels to each of the crew. In so sheltered a place as Richmond bay the state of the weather, which is likely 
to be very rainy, chilly, and uncertain, makes little difference with the work. 

About one-half of the fishermen are heads of families, the other half being made up of boys and young unmarried 
men, and the vagabond element. Some of the more well-to-do farmers buy on the shore the catch of the latter class, 
to a considerable extent, and add it to their own stock, paying from 50 to 80 cents a barrel on the shore. The 
main part of the catch, however, is hauled day by day to Summerside, from 2 to 10 miles distant, at an expense of 
from 10 to 15 cents a barrel, and sold to the warehouses there. Sometimes the Summerside dealers go out to the 
shore and buy, but more frequently procure what is not brought to their doors, by sending out empty barrels to 
different persons and engaging them to be filled. The barrels used are second-hand flour barrels, worth 15 to 20 
cents, and holding two and a balf bushels, or from three to four hundred oysters each. The price paid for these 
oysters varies from year to year. The highest rate ever reached was in 1875, when $2 50 per barrel was paid at 
the warehouse. Since then, partly owing to the stimulus given by the high price, and the consequent increased 
supply, the price has declined, until this September (1879) it went as low as 80 cents a barrel, but recovered before 

‘the end of the month to $1, which may be called the average price. A stormy season will lessen the supply and 
augment the value. Little distinction is made by the warehousemen in buying in respect to locality, but in selling 
it is found that the fine single oysters from Grand river will bring a considerable advance over those from Malpeque 
and other points. The rule is: the deeper the water, the better the oyster. It is conceded that the old Bedeque 
oyster was the best of all. 

With the fall crop of oysters the farmer-fishermen expect to pay for their winter’s supply of provisions, chiefly 
flour. But little cash, therefore, is used in the transaction, the buyer exchanging a barrel of flour for from five to 
seven barrels of oysters. The average receipts of the oyster-fishermen are difficult to estimate; but those best 
competent to judge thought that the men who paid strict attention to the business received from $50 to $70 a year 
from it. This may be put down as about one-fourth of their total annual income. The working classes on the 
island think they are doing very well if they make $300 a year. Every one of them is a year in debt. When the 
warehouseman delivers his flour in exchange for the oysters, it is really the crop of the next fall that he is buying, 
for the oysters he has just received were owed to him for the previous winter’s provisions. It is so with all the 
mercharts in town, who obtain a good portion of the seasow’s catch for their own use, in pay for dry-goods, 
groceries, &c. 

The amount of cash capital involved in the business of oyster-dealing, therefore, is disproportionate to the 
apparent business done, since so great a part of it is by barter. In the vicinity of Summerside it is probably within 

= 


* The dredge has never, to my knowledge, been employed in the waters of Prince Edward island. Oysters are fished with “tongs” 
from depths varying from 3 or 4 feet to 12, and eyen 15, feet.—Porr. Letter to Whiteaves, Canadian Naturalist, vii, 349. 
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bounds to say that $25,000 would cover the capital of all the dealers combined; and they represent all the oyster- 
trade there is on the island worth mentioning. The business is not now so good as formerly, on account of the 
“hard times” that now oppress the Canadas; and a profit of 20 per cent. is considered large; but in former years 
50 per cent. of profit was often realized without much risk. 

At the eastern end of the island the only locality for oysters, within recent times, is in Hillsborough bay and its 
tributaries. This water is on the south shore, and is the harbor of Charlottetown, the chief town of the province. 
Old men remember when oysters were so abundant there that they seemed inexhaustible. Rich beds were to 
be found along the west side of Hillsborough bay, over in Orwell and Pownall bays, along the channel into the 
inner harbor, and everywhere there and up Hillsborough, East and West rivers. The finest of all grew attached 
singly to the eel-grass at the heads of the various little inlets, where one could wade out and get them; and at 
certain places the beds were so crowded that a boat could take eight bushels in an hour. 

Now, however, these bays are almost depopulated of their oysters, and not more than $500 worth annually, it 
is said, are raked there. These are all used in Charlottetown, being raked and peddled by two men who make a 
scant business of it. Charlottetown, in addition, consumes nearly a thousand barrels from the western end of the 
island, esteeming her own of far poorer quality. 

Concerning the oysters of the Bras @’Or I could learn but little, but became satisfied that no trade in them 
existed, beyond a limited home consumption by those who fished and their neighbors. 


3. FUTURE OF THE OYSTER-BEDS AND OYSTER-TRADE. 


FORMER AND PRESENT ABUNDANCE.—A few words ought now to be said upon the relative former and present 
abundance of the oysters of this region and the causes operating toward their increase or decrease. 

To begin with: I am convinced that if it were possible to make a comparison between the actual number of 
oysters on the beds fifty years ago with the number to-day, the disparity would not be great. The production 
has changed geographically, rather than numerically. Ancient areas no longer yield so fully, but new ones have’ 
been discovered. 

The most famous of the old localities was Shediac, where the “ Porier bed” sent to the interior settlements 
the best mollusks known. This bed lay between Shediac island and the north shore of the bay, and has been 
abandoned for many years; but a fisherman told me, he thought a week’s profitable raking might be done there now. 
After the exhaustion of the Porier bed, the large, salty, fat “ Bedeque” oysters were placed in the market, and 
acquired a high reputation. The demand soon exhausted them, but a few could at present be got anywhere in the 
bay, now that they have rested so long. Meanwhile the eastern end of Prince Edward island had lost its oysters, 
and those of the productive beds on the mainland were of poor quality. The shore-people began to think the era of 
good oysters had passed by. More thorough and careful search was thus stimulated, and the results were, first, 
the discovery that the beds in Cassumpeque, Malpeque, and Richmond bays were much more extensive than had 
been supposed, and, second, the disclosure of wholly new localities in Miramichi bay and elsewhere. 

The causes of the extinction of the old traditional beds are various. It is easy to see that the inordinate attack 
made upon the new locality of Bettaouin during the last four years will shortly be fatal to it. It has nearly proved 
so now, just as the other natural storehouses of these mollusks along the coast have been depleted by excessive and 
heedless use.* 

On the contrary, in the extensive region on the north side of Prince Edward island, whence the trade is now 
mainly supplied, there seems to be no doubt of a steady growth in numbers, and no degeneracy in size and quality. 

CAUSES OF EXTERMINATION.—The general law of the Dominion forbids the taking of oysters, at any point, 
between the 1st of May and the 1st of September, when they are spawning. This law excites great disgust among 
the fishermen, who assert that the proper way to afford legal protection to the industry is to prohibit winter-fishing. 
As a result, the law is constantly broken.t The summer-raking, they say, does more good than harm; it is 
positively beneficial, for it stirs up the beds and contributes to their widening. In the constant moving of the boat 
the tongs or rake must rarely strike the ground twice in the same or nearly the same place, and only a few of the 
mollusks are taken here and there. “Oysters thrive on muddy bottoms,” writes Mr. Pope, “ but they will not live 
if imbedded in the mud. Many oyster-beds have been destroyed by mud alone. The annual fishing of oyster-beds, 
if not carried to excess, improves them. In the process of fishing the bed is broken up, the shells and oysters lifted 
out of the mud, and a supply of material (cultch) afforded, such as the oyster spat requires, and without which it 
must perish.” This is undoubtedly true to a great extent, as has been proved in the United States. 


* The close time is now (1869) rigidly enforced, but these beds (in Shediac harbor) have been so much reduced by years of indiscriminate 
raking, that a long time will elapse before they are restored. * * * The oyster-beds in Richibucto harbor and river are now greatly 
reduced and almost valueless; and the only mode of restoring them is to prohibit raking entirely for a number of years, or to lease them 
for natural and artificial eulture.—VENnNiING, Report on Canadian Fisheries, 187076. 

t Oysters are caught and exposed for sale in every month in the year, and salmon are destroyed upon their spawning-beds with the 
utmost impunity.—Porr, Letter to Whiteaves, Canadian Naturalist, vii, 347. 
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In fishing through the ice, on the contrary, every living thing, and most of the loose dead matter within reach of 
the long rake, are scraped up. A barren spot of mud alone is thus left upon the bed. In summer all the débris 
brought up by the tongs is thrown overboard, and is washed clean as it sinks waveringly to the bottom, forming 
a loose layer of clean shells, ete..—precisely what the spawn needs to find support upon and cling to. It is equal 
to putting down “ stools” 

It appears, however, that sometimes this throwing back is a great harm, because living ones may be so few and 
the proportion of dead shells so large. Thus the local officer, Mr. John McD. Sutherland, in Kent county, in 
1869, wrote that the beds at Richibucto had been destroyed mainly through the practice of throwing back the shells 
and dead oysters, which covered the living ones and killed them. “I do not think,” he adds, “the digging of mud 
for manure in any way injures the oysters, as there are none in the mud so taken, but a large quantity of very small 
mussels.” The ice-rakers, contrary to this advisable method of throwing back the shells, pile the worthless stuff 
they bring up on the ice, where it either remains to be floated out to sea when the ice breaks up, or is carted away 
to be spread on the fields. The bed is not only scraped perfectly bare of its oysters, therefore, but nothing is left 
for even the spawn to attach itself to; present and future are both destroyed. 

This is a reasonable, and I believe a true, explanation of the decline of the yield at Shediac and at many other 
points where it has been customary to rake -in winter, so far as man’s agency is concerned. ‘The fact that the 
Richmond bay region, which is never raked through the ice, thrives under steady spring and fall work, supports 
this notion. The midsummer rest may or may not be worth the giving, but the strength of the law should certainly 
be opposed to working through the ice. 

Many beds have ceased to produce within historical times, apparently for no other reason, than that by the 
natural procéss of growth, one generation of oysters resting on the dead remains of the last, has built up the 
deposit until it has come too near the surface. The clearing of the country, and the consequent increased amount 
of drifted matter and sediment brought down by the streams that empty into the estuaries where the beds are 
situated, aid to bring about this result, by raising the general level of the bottom, clogging the surface of the beds, 
and thus lessening the depth of the water, until at some. unusually low tide in winter the immense weight of the 
ice is let down upon the bed, crushing and freezing all its life. This appears to be the case in the bay of Bedeque. 
As for the extensive submarine deposits of oyster-shells that girdle the eastern and northern shore of Prince 
Edward island, we do not know how old tliey are nor what killed them. Possibly the general geological elevation of 
this coast brought them all too near the surface at once. I put much faith in this hypothesis. It has been said that 
drifting ice tears up.the beds; but I, personally, could not learn of any appreciable damage ever occurring in this 
way. All the beds are well sheltered from the bergs and floes that swing up and down Northumberland strait, 
and follow the currents through the stormy breadth of the open gulf. It is said to be one of the most favorable 
conditions that conduce to the oyster-prosperity of the Malpeque region, that there the ice disappears earlier than 
from the confined southern coasts of the island. 

I find some discussion of this subject by the Hon. W. H. ee in his annem to Professor Whiteaves, 
from Prince Edward island, already quoted by me. He sz 


It is probable that many of the oyster-beds ceased to be eg of oysters ages before the settlement of the country by Europeans. 

Extensive deposits of oyster-shells are now found coyered by several feet of silt. How were the oysters upon these beds destroyed? The 
natural process of reproduction and decay would cause the oyster-beds, formed on the bottom, to rise so near to the surface of the water 
that the ice would rest on them. The weight of heavy masses of ice upon the beds would injure the oysters, and the moving of the ice, 
when forced by tide or wind across the bed, would soon destroy them. I have observed the more elevated portions of an oyster-bed over 
which the ice had been thus forced. Several inches of the surface of the bed, including all the living oysters, had been driven before 
the ice, and the shells and oysters so removed had been deposited in a miniature moraine on the slope of the bed where the water was 
sufficiently deep to allow the ice to pass over it. This crushing and grinding process would destroy many of the oysters; some would 
be crushed and broken, others smothered in the moraine. The gradual silting up of the river would prevent the running of the ice, 
and the oyster-beds would in time be covered, as we now find them. Deposits of oyster-shells (covered with mud) 20 feet in depth, are 
found in rivers in the deepest parts of which there are not 14 feet of water. 

Oysters upon natural beds are seldom, if ever, killed by frost. I have known oysters to thrive upon a hard and stony bottom, 
notwithstanding that the ice rested upon them once in 24 hours throughout the winter. Some of these oysters grew adherent to a small 
flat rock, about 8 inches in thickness. The oysters on the top of the rock were killed when they attained their second year’s growth, I 
think, by pressure, as those on the edges were never injured by ice or cold. 

Oyster-beds in rivers in which sawdust is thrown in large quantities, would probably be injured by it. The sawdust would, I think, 
be carried by the current over the beds, and the roughness of their surface would detain some of it. The interstices between the shells 
and oysters would probably become filled with sawdust and mud. Mud and decomposing sawdust constitute a most offensive compound. 


There is another harmful influence exerted upon the oysters, however, by civilization, namely, the mud-digging. 
The whole bottom of each and all of these oyster-bays is a comminuted mixture of decomposed shells and vegetable 
matters, which goes under the name of mussel-mud. No one has ever sounded the full thickness of this, I think ; 
but it has been dug to the depth of 20 feet by the rude horse-power scoops that are employed to dip it up. It 
makes the best of manure, and hundreds of thousands* of loads have been spread upon the neighboring farms 


*During the past ten or twelve years millions of tons of oyster-shells and mud have been taken up by our farmers from oyster-beds, 
by means of dredging-machines worked by horses on the ice. In many instances the beds have been cut through. and in some places the 
deposits of shell have been found to be upward of 20 fect in thickness.—Porr. Letter to Whiteaves, Canadian Naturalist, vii, 345. 
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every year. It is sold by the dredgers at 10 cents a load, and it costs from 10 to 15 cents a load to haul it. 
Three hundred loads a day might be raised, if demanded. In the excavation of this fertilizer two features work 
disadvantageously to the oyster. In the first place, the actual bottom is torn to pieces—the home destroyed and 
the mollusks themselves eradicated. Secondly, the operation sets free great quantities of fine silt, which spreads 
through the water far and wide, falls upon the oysters, and smothers or chokes them. The bay has lost its ancient 
purity, and is no longer a suitable place for oyster-habitation. When, however, the work of the mud-diggers is 
completed, the excavation they leave is gradually taken possession of again by mollusks. This has happened 
particularly at West river, near Charlottetown, where the whole bottom, for a long distance, was dredged up and 
taken away, oysters and all, and it encourages belief that perhaps whea Bedeque and the other bays are thoroughly 
robbed of their manuring deposits, the desirable bivalves that once inhabited them will return to their ancient 
haunts to begin a new era of existence and generation. 

OYSTER-CULTURE IN THE PROVINCES.—Nothing in the way of oyster-cultivation, properly speaking, has been 
attempted in the Provinces, that I could learn of. When the oyster dealers in St. John find themselves over- 
stocked in summer, they sometimes throw a lot of oysters overboard near Navy island, raking them up as they 
are wanted. An attempt to plant some there several years ago, resulted in all being stolen within a few months. 
Occasionally a schooner-load of oysters is brought down from Buctouche, Miramichi, or some other northern bay, 
where they are of poor quality, and are dumped for a few months in Shediac bay to “fatten”. The improvement 
is said to be very rapid and striking. Near Charlottetown, some years ago, a citizen took up a large quantity of 
oysters from a distant part of the harbor and laid them down near his home, forming a bed convenient to his hand, 
and the position of which was kept a secret in the family. <A similar experiment in transplanting was made by 
Judge W. H. Pope, of Summerside, two or three years ago, near New London, Prince Edward island, only upon 
a more extensive scale and with a commercial view. His experiments did not wholly succeed, but seemed to show 
satisfactorily that the improvement resulting from transplantment and care would be profitable, if attended to on 
a large scale and in an enlightened way. 

Such desultory work seems to be all that has ever been attempted in the Provinces toward oyster-culture. No 
seed-oysters have ever been sent southward or received from the United States. They could be procured for about 
$2 a barrel at Shediac and Summerside, and there remain enough of the genuine Porier and Bedeque breeds to 
start new beds of these varieties in favorable spots elsewhere. 

EFFORTS TOWARD PROTECTION.—The danger of utter extinction which menaces the mainland beds is not a 
new one. It was long ago pointed out that such a danger exists, and that measures ought to be taken to preserve 
to the colonies this rich food-resource which was being so rapidly wasted. Mr. Perley announced it to the govern- 
ment in 1849 in these words: 

From the manner in which the oyster-fishery of the gulf-shore is now being conducted, all the oysters of good quality will, in a few 
years, be quite destroyed. The preservation of this fishery is of considerable importance, and it might be effected as well by judicious 
regulations and restrictions a8 by encouraging the forination of artificial beds or layings in favourable situations. Several persons on 
the coast intimated to the writer their desire to form new and extensive beds in the sea-water, by removing oysters from the mixed 
water of the estuaries, where they are now almost worthless, if they could obtain an exclusive right to such beds when formed, and-the 
necessary enactments to prevent their being plundered. 

Feeling the importance of the matter, Judge Pope’s experiment on Prince Edward island, already alluded to, 
was made only in pursuit of his belief that the matter was practicable. He wrote to Professor Whiteaves in 1874: 

The area of productive oyster-beds in the Dominion is comparatively limited and altogether inadequate to supply the demand for 
oysters, which is now enormous, and which is increasing every year. Unless the existing beds be protected and improved, and new beds 
formed, the day will soon come when the oyster-beds of the Dominion will cease to produce. * * * The rivers and estuaries of this 
island [Prince Edward] are admirably adapted for the cultivation of oysters. The oysters found in its bays are not to be excelled in 
flavor, and if fished late in the autumn they will keep good for months. I see no reason why hundreds of thousands of acres of oyster- 
beds should not be formed in these bays, which would produce vast quantities in quality much superior to the oysters of Virginia. The 
material for the formation of such beds is at hand in the ancient ones; the oysters with which to sow them could be had at little cost 


during the warm, calm days of summer. ‘ 

Professor Whiteaves adds his testimony in the following paragraph, which refers chiefly to the mainland: 

Many once productive beds iu various parts of the gulf now yield almost nothing, and there is too much reason to fear that, unless 
precautionary measures are adopted, the oyster-fisheries of the Dominion will soon become a thing of the past. The raking of the beds 
has been palpably excessive and wasteful; no such thing as cleansing the ground and scattering the spat during the close season has ever 
been practiced; the pollution of the ground by refuse of mills, by silting up, and a variety of other causes, has led to the present state of 
ruin and decay which we now see. Neglect, waste, and excessive cupidity have almost destroyed these oyster-beds, and will ultimately 
entirely do so, unless remedial measures are adopted. 

With the design of fostering the oyster product and industry, Mr. Venning, inspector of fisheries in New 
Brunswick, has made many attempts to induce the use of capital in this direction, and regulate the dredging by 
legal measures. He tried hard to get the government to divide the bay of Shediac into two equal portions, and to 
lease the oyster-privileges to responsible persons for a term of years, under regulations that should not admit of the 
extirpation of the mollusks. Such a hue and ery was raised by the ignorant natives, however, that the project had 
to be abandoned. He called a public meeting at Shediac and tried to represent how much it would be for their 
advantage to cease their destructive, indiscriminate raking, but utterly without effect. “My grandfadder rake 
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oysters, my fadder he rake oysters when he want ’em, and by Gar! I rake him too!” That was the only argument 
he could get. He offered to allow them to arrange that they control, in common, one of the halves of the bay, 
leaving to him the other half; but they would submit to no regulation, and listen to no suggestions toward an 
improvement of method. 

EVIDENCE FROM THE SHELL-HEAPS OF ABUNDANCE IN THE PAST.—Thatrthe oyster-beds of this region had 
been a food-resource to the Indians for many generations before white men came to these shores, is proved by the 
kjékkenméddings or refuse shell-heaps which occur along the coasts. These relics of aboriginal homes and feasts 
also stand as evidence that formerly oyster-beds flourished where none have been known within the historie period, 
and connect the remote, isolated fields of the gulf of St. Lawrence with the oyster-bearing regions in Massachusetts 
bay and south of Cape Cod. The idea prevails that an elevation of the land and sea-bottom, or a lowering of the 
average temperature of the climate to a fatal point, on the intermediate coasts, or both, have caused the death of 
the reefs which once existed. y 

To the very extensive submarine beds of dead shells all through the waters of that part of the gulf between 
Cape Breton and Gaspé and around Prince Edward island, I have already alluded. They hardly bear upon our 
present inquiry, except to prove the extreme antiquity of the molluscan population of that district. Passing down 
the coast, I heard of old beds and a few living oysters at Jeddore head, near Halifax, “also Country harbor, St. 
Mary’s river, and Liscombe harbor, Guysboro’ county, on the outside.” In the bay of Fundy I could not learn of a 
single living oyster, but it appears that formerly they dwelt there. 

In his Field and Forest Rambles, Dr. A. Leith Adams tells us that he examined several shell-heaps on islands 
in the bay of Fundy and along the fiord of the St. Croix river for many miles. “Although a large number 
had evidently been leveled and utilized for top-dressing, enough remain to show that, whether as articles of food, 
bait, or both, the aboriginal races collected vast quantities of the well-known clam and quahog, besides two species 
of oyster (Ostrea borealis and Virginiana), and the common forms of Natica, Crepidula, Solen, ete., the débris of which 
strew the coasts of several of the inlets in the bay of Fundy, their numbers evincing the profusion of each species. 
It has, however, been asserted by no less an authority than Dr. Gould, that all, especially the three first species, 
are becoming rapidly extinct north of Cape Ann, Massachusetts” (p. 35). 

Having given the substance of the opinion of Dr. Gould and some others as to the reason for the decadence, 
Dr. Adams goes on to tell what he found in the kjékkenméddings along the bay of Fundy, particularly at Passa- 
maquoddy bay. The mound was one of several facing the sea on a flat, so that the waves of high tides had washed 
much of it away, “disclosing a perpendicular seetion composed almost entirely of clam-shells, interspersed with 
mussels, whilks, and the common Planorbis. The former were extremely abundant, and for the most part in 
fragments; however, I procured several very large ones, averaging 3 by 44 inches in breadth, which the fishermen 
of the neighborhood told me were very much larger than any recent specimens they had seen.” He then describes 
the bones of quadrupeds, birds, and fishes that occur in these refuse-heaps, and mentions the absence of charcoal. 

This brings me to the border of Maine, and introduces the proper census inquiry into the “shell-fisheries” of 
the United States, which occupies the succeeding chapters. 


B. GULF OF MAINE. 


4, FORMER EXTENT AND CONDITION OF THE NATIVE BEDS IN THE GULF OF MAINE. 
EVIDENCE OF INDIAN SHELL-HEAPS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND SHELL-HEAPS.—In beginning an account of oysters on the coasts of the 
gulf of Maine, which extends from Nova Scotia to Cape Cod, the most prominent fact in relation to them appears 
to be their former abundance in comparison with their present extinction. The historical aspect will, therefore, be 
the first to be considered. The readiest way to begin this is to proceed to Damariscotta, a seaport village in 
Lincoln county, Maine, where exists the greatest monument extant to the antiquity of the oyster in these waters. 

Above the village, the Damariscotta river pursues a narrow course between precipitous banks for about a mile, 
after which it expands into a shallow basin, about one mile long by one-half to one-quarter of a mile wide, known 
as Salt bay. Atits northern extremity are rapids and cataracts, formed by a rocky ledge lying across a narrow 
channel, and above this is the extensive fresh-water area of Damariscotta pond. The falls at the head of Salt bay 
limit the tide, and furnish water-power for several sawing and flouring mills. 

Salt bay is nowhere more than a few feet deep, unless it be here and there in the direct channel, plowed out by 
the swift tide, and the bottom is gravel, or was so anciently. It is so far inland that its waters are always 
comfortably warm, and itis, therefore, not surprising to find that it formed the chosen home of a large and flourishing 
colony of oysters, that seem to have found there the most congenial conditions for growth. The evidence of this 
is afforded in the great shell-heaps that have made the locality celebrated among antiquarians, 
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These “heaps” consist of piles of oyster-shells, varying from one to six or seven feet in depth, packed closely 
together, and all ready to crumble, unless handled with great care. They begin in small quantity down nearly to 
the falls at the bridge connecting Damariscotta and Newcastle, and thence continue uninterruptedly on both sides 
of the river, up to the southern end of the bay. Here the heaps reach their greatest magnitude, and are best 
observed upon the point of land which juts out into the southwestern part of the bay. Beyond this point, however, 
scattering heaps are found along the shores. It has been estimated that not less than 8,000,000 cubic feet of shells 
are thus piled up, and easily accessible. 

It was once supposed that these beds were fossil, or that they had been formed by water in some way, and then 
elevated above the sea-level. But an examination soon dispelled this notion, which nobody now believes. Their 
position, structure, and contents, show conclusively that they are the work of human hands,* and a product of the 
very earliest American oyster-fishery of which we have any knowledge. 

Tf one digs down through them, he finds at the depth of a few feet that he comes suddenly to the earth and 
gravel of the natural soil. This is seen plainly in section at several points on the western shores, where the water 
has eroded the bank. The line of demarcation between the shells and the soil is sharp; there is no intermingling 
whatever.t In many places, however, the shells from above have slid down the face of the high bank, entirely 
concealing its face, and covering the beach below. This gives a fictitious appearance of great depth, which has 
deceived some writers upon the matter, I think. The shells are almost invariably single. In an hour’s digging I 
found but one specimen where the two valves were together. They lie in all sorts of positions, in close contact 
with each other, and so loosely that it is easy to pick them out of the bank one by one.t They are all of very 
large size and some even gigantic. Shells have been taken out repeatedly that exceeded a foot in length, and one 
of 15 inches is reported. They are, as a rule, long, narrow, and somewhat curved or scimitar-shaped. Broad and 
straight ones are found, however. The shells are thick, but they flake away so in removal from the heap, that 
scarcely more than the harder, nacreous, inner layers are usually obtained. Nearly all trace of color, inside and 
out, has disappeared. 

They are not everywhere of uniform depth, but thin here and thicker there, as though cast up in heaps, and the 
soil over them is very thin, and consists only of decayed loam; but there was once a small forest of spruce trees there, 
and there still remain some very large and aged trunks and an abundance of bushes. At one place on the eastern 
side the most extensive deposits of all crown the summit of a bluff or knoll 60 feet or more in height, the face of 
which seems terraced with shells, which extend back many rods from the river-bank.§ Scattered through the 
banks, also, are the shells of the soft clam, quahaug, mussel, scallop, and various other remains, as I shall mention 
hereafter. 

When the earliest explorers landed upon the shores of North America, they found that the Indians of all 
regions were acquainted with the edible qualities of the various shell-fish, and ate all that we now make use of.|| 
They understood perfectly, also, the superior value of the clam and oyster, and everywhere along the New England 
coast were accustomed to assemble at favorable points and have feasts of mollusks and maize, with much merry- 
making. That fine old institution of Rhode Island and Connecticut, the clam-bake, almost the only thing that was 
allowed to warm the cockles of a Puritan’s heart, and still the jolliest festival in summer experience alongshore, 
perpetuates the practice of the aborigines. Here, in southern Maine, appears to have been a particularly 
favorable spot, isolated from the southern abundance of bivalves, and here the Quoddy Indians came in great 
numbers. There is every evidence that these shores were much more thickly populated by the red men than the 
coast regions either east or west of it. The word “Damariscotta” is said to mean ‘‘river of little fishes”, and its 
neighboring streams were equally famous for their fimny wealth. In addition, the soil was fertile, the game very 
abundant, and the climate pleasant. It may be said that, for an Indian district, the population was dense. 


= 

* The evidence seemed conclusive, that these shell-mounds were not extinet oyster-beds, left exposed by some former uplift of the 
Atlantic coast, but the work of aboriginal tribes, who repaired to this favored region at certain seasons of the year, and celebrated their 
feasts with the delicious bivalve which must have formerly abounded in these waters. That these feasts were held periodically and, 
perhaps, at considerable intervals, is shown by the condition of the larger deposits, and especially the large one which slopes to the water’s 
edge on the west bank of the river.—MosxEs, Proceedings Central Ohio Scientific Association, i, p. 74. See also, Dr. Jefiries Wyman’s 
account in Second Annual Report, Peabody Museum of Archwology, Cambridge, 1809. 

+The deposits are entirely free from any admixture of soil or débris of any sort, and one is struck with the appearance which a 
fresh section presents, the clean, white wall of shells looking like a kiln of freshly baked porcelain.—Mosks, loc. cit., 74. Wherever we 
found a deep section of shells so lately made that the surface had not decomposed, the open appearance of the shells was marked. They 
were not mingled with fragments of bone or broken shells or with sand, presenting, in this respect, an entirely different appearance from 
the great deposit of oyster-shells by water at the mouth of the St. Mary’s river, Georgia, which I had an opportunity of earefully 
observing two years ago.—CHADBOURNE, Trans. Maine Hist. Soc., vi. 

t Another circumstance that strikes the explorer, is the extremely loose condition of the shells, even at the base of a deposit of great 
depth. The shell may be drawn out with the greatest ease from any portion of the bank, and, with a little caution, in an entire state, 
although readily crumbling if not handled with great care.—Mosss, loc. cit., 74. The shells lie very loosely ) are remarkably white and 
friable, being in a state of partial decomposition and readily falling to pieces when handled.—Moskrs, loc. cit., i, p. 73. 

§ One of the deposits, as surveyed by Mr. John M. Brown and myself, has the following dimensions : aioe oval; length, 180 feet; 
breadth, 100 feet; depth, 6 feet; height of base above high-water mark, 4 feet. The top of the loftiest mound is 31 feet above high-water 
mark, Tt descends abruptly toward the river, and at its base the action of the water has formed a fine shell-beach.—Mosss, loc. cit., 75. 

|| See paragraph 6. s 
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No doubt, however, the chief attraction in the district was this isolated colony of oysters, and that they were 
made incessant use of, is attested by the size of the heaps. As a rule, there is little or no perceptible inter- 
stratification of earth to suggest a period when no shells were thrown down, and the forest had time to grow and 
drop its moldering leaves, the dust an opportunity to settle. Land-shells are very few, which would not be the 
case had weeds and bushes grown over the beds. The increase of the banks, then, as a whole, was steady from 
the beginning to the end. 

How long ago that beginning was, is a question very difficult to answer. Most persons, I believe, are inclined 
to exaggerate the length of time required to pile up even so great a deposit as this. The shells are very large 
and heavy. They will probably average twice the size of the ordinary oysters seen in Fulton market. The greed 
of savages, when food is plenty, is as well known, as that a vast quantity of oysters may be eaten before the 
appetite cloys. It is evident that large numbers of Indians permanently resided in the vicinity, and probable that 
still greater numbers came from a distance to the coast in summer. This was in accordance with their habits 
everywhere. Taking these various considerations together, it will be seen that it would not require so extraordinary 
a period, as might at first appear, for the accumulation of the heaps, although so extensive; at the same time it is 
evident that oysters were exceedingly numerous there. But it is also probable that not only were the shells of the 
oysters eaten on the spot, thrown down on the bank, and thus piled up, as you can see the degenerate descendants 
of these Indians doing to this day, but that visiting Indians were in the habit of procuring large quantities of the 
mollusks, shucking them here, and carrying them away to the interior in vessels of wicker, birech-bark, and pottery. 
They came down the Penobscot and other rivers in large canoes in the autumn, filled up their buckets witl oysters, 
and departed. In the cold weather of early winter they would keep good for days and weeks, and form a luxury 
in their up-country wigwams, that would remind them most pleasantly of sunny summer-days beside the sea. Thus 
this bay became a shucking-ground, as well as a place for feasts. Possibly a system of barter was instituted, by 
which certain men lived on the spot and devoted themselves to getting and selling oysters in exchange for clothing 
and weapons and game. We know there were arrow-makers and canoe-builders, and so on; why not oyster-divers 
and dealers? Indeed, it is not improbable that the small neighboring oyster-beds of Sheepscot and Thomaston 
were designedly planted by the Indians with young mollusks obtained from Damariscotta, with a view to continued 
and convenient supplies. 

The Indians probably procured their oysters by wading out and picking them up at low tide. This was the 
work of the women and children, while the warriors sat on the bank and ate till they were satisfied, or superintended 
the proper freighting of the canoes. But many were also got, no doubt, by diving, which would be done mainly 
by the young men. It is doubtful whether they used anything in the shape of a rake, grapnel, or tongs. I could 
find no evidence of anything of this sort, but if such were used, they were doubtless made of wood (stone would 
be too unwieldy), and therefore would completely perish. 

Another question is, how did they open these monstrous shells? There are three ways: one is by fire—roast 
a mollusk a few minutes and he opens his valves; evidences of fire, in the shape of ashes and charcoal, are 
recovered at various depths in various parts of the deposit,* and it is probable that this was the usual and cheapest 
method. Another way was by striking a brisk blow on the side of the shell just over the “scar”, or attachment of 
the adductor muscle. This seems to paralyze the animal and his muscles relax. I have seen a heavy stone 
implement that looked as though it had been used for this purpose, and was different from the ordinary hammering 
stones. At Wellfleet, also, I dug from a shell-heap a rough stone tool, evidently fashioned by men, which 
exhibited signs of long usage both as a hammer and as a wedge or knife with which to pry open the valves. But 
any of their stone knives or smaller hatchets would have been eminently suitable for this service, and there was 
hardly need of a special instrument for the purpose. There is an implement in the possession of Dr. R. C. Chapman, 
of Damariscotta, however, that appears to have been made expressly for such service, and would accomplish the 
mater as deftly as our modern knives. 

However, Damariscotta is only one of the many points along the coast of the gulf of Maine where these shell- 
heaps, and extinct deposits under the water, show that the oyster once flourished. The most easterly point that I 
can make sure of is Mount Desert island; for at Eastport no oysters or remains of them have ever been found 
native, a report to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the George river are extinct beds, concerning which more will be said hereafter; then comes Damaris- 
cotta, already described, and next is Sheepscot river, where there were once plenty of oysters, but no shell-heaps 
of consequence, and the next point is Casco bay. 


“In these places, in deep sections, we found fragments of charcoal mingled with the shells under conditions that showed conclusively 
that it could have been deposited there only as the shells were deposited. * * * So common did we find the coal, that I feel confident it 
ean be found there by any careful observer—CHADBOURNE. Trans. Maine Hist. Soc., vi. In digging down from the surface of one of 
these heaps, fragments of charcoal were found at a depth of 3 or 4 feet, and here and there a layer of the same substance. Above and 
below these layers was sometimes a conglomerate mass of shells, apparently burned to lime by the action of fire.—Mosrs, loc, cit., 74. 
Mr. Morse found at the very foundation of one of the highest heaps the remains of an ancient fire-place, where he exhumed charcoal, 
hones, and pottery. * * * These small mounds are composed of the same materials as the others, but had a larger admixture of earth. 
They appear to have been the heaps of refuse gradually collected around the encampments. WYMAN. 2d dnn. Report Peabody Mus. Arch., 
1869, p. 18, 
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Everywhere that any digging has been done in Portland harbor, in the neighborhood of Harpswell, in the 
Back cove at the mouth of the Presumpscot, or elsewhere in the upper and sheltered part of Casco bay, these 
monster shells have been met with. In the harbor they are buried seven feet deep, so rapid has been the filling up by 
sewage and other refuse, but behind the city, out of the way of drifting matter, they are struck only about two feet 
under the surface of the bottom mud. Near Harpswell they are so accessible at low tide, that they have been 
dredged up to some extent and used for manure upon the neighboring farms, where they very soon go to powder. 
Upon nearly all the islands in the bay, also, have been found kjékkenméddings, which have been extensively explored 
and collected from for museums of archeology by Mr. Fuller, Professor Morse, Professor Wyman, and others. 
These heaps are especially noted for the great quantities of the bones of the extinct auk, Alca impennis, that they 
have yielded. 

Not far southward of Casco bay are the Scarborough headlands, which were perhaps the first of all our shell- 
heaps to attract attention. Southgate, in his history of the town, says: 

The excellent opportunities for fishing and hunting which distinguished Scarborough, made it one of the favorite resorts of the natives. 
The place of their most ancient residence within the town was the point (Plummer’s) south of Oak Hill. The site of their village 
overlooks the river, marshes, and bay on the south, and was protected upon the north by a high ridge of slate. There remains at that place 
a large bank of shells from one to ten feet in depth, supposed to have been deposited there by these Indians. * * * Some of the ficlds 
on the south side of Blue point consist almost entirely of shells brought there by the Indians, and there are similar traces of them on the 
opposite shore of Black point. 

SHELL-HEAPS OF OTHER LANDS.—Shell-mounds, like that at Damariscotta, at various points along the shore 
of Massachusetts, and in many other parts of the Atlantic coast of America, are found nearly all over the world. 
They all tell the same story of savage life, and usually of an extremely degraded state of society, and an intensely 
hard struggle for daily bread. It is a proof of no great sagacity to discover that mollusks were good for food. 
Many animals, and even birds, found that out long ago. They are present in greater or less profusion upon all 
coasts, and are more likely to be accessible than any other form of food, since they cannot get away, do not require 
to be cultivated, and are equally plenty at all seasons. Nevertheless, it is only within a very few years that these 
heaps of shells near the beach have attracted the attention of antiquarians, as storehouses of materials out of 
which something of the history of now prehistoric times might be reconstrueted. Indeed, their character has been 
mistaken altogether, until within the memory of men now living; for where they had been noticed at all they had 
at once been set down as “old beaches”, left high and dry by the sea, and this in spite of the fact that it was well 
known that just such structures were even now being piled up by various tribes of savage men in remote corners of 
the globe. For instance, Captain Cook and Captain Grey both reported, that on the northwest coast of Australia 
the natives, when they had any houses at all, dwelt in the flimsiest of huts along the coast line, and that there were 
around them ‘vast heaps of shells, the fish of which we suppose had been their food”. Some of these mounds 
were described as covering half an acre and being ten feet thick. Down in New Zealand precisely the same thing 
was observed. Captain Cook reported a similar state of affairs in Patagonia, while the Indians of Alaska and the 
Eskimos of Greenland accumulated shells and bones in vast quantities round their doors, like their neighbors in 
savagery on the equator and at the antipodes. Finally, it dawned upon students of archeology that the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Europe might have had similar habits, and, if so, masses of castaway shells would remain to mark 
the site of their huts and villages. This led to an examination of the ‘‘old beaches”, when it was quickly seen that 
they were the product of human agency—were, in fact, the very remains the archeologists were searching after. 

The most famous and extensive of these mounds in Europe were those of Denmark. They have often been 
described under the name of kjékkenméddings, from two words meaning “heaps of kitchen-refuse”. 

Examination has made it evident that these deposits were scattered along the whole coast, following the ins and 
outs of the deeply-indented shore; but they never occur inland, although the changes in elevation of the coast have 
in some cases placed considerable new land betwixt them and the beach, just as, in other cases, the encroachment 
of the sea has destroyed them in part, or wholly submerged them. It is in the northern half of Denmark, however, 
that the most exploration has taken place; and it shows conclusively that the people who built them evidently 
made their homes always on the shore, just out of reach of the tide, only now and then, perhaps, following the chase 
into the interior. 

These heaps are much like that of Damariscotta. Some are of large extent and thickness, and hilloecky ; others 
of less size, but elongated; a third sort in the shape of a ring, with a depression in the center, where we may 
suppose the hut was built when last the place was occupied. Sir John Lubbock’s description of one of the most 
productive of the heaps, that at Meilgaard, in 1863, will give a good idea of the whole— 

In the middle this kjékkenmédding has a thickness of about ten feet, from which, however, it slopes away in all directions; round the 
principal mound are several smaller ones of the same nature. Over the shells a thin layer of mold has formed itself, on which the trees 
grow. A good section of such a kjékkenmédding can hardly fail to strike with astonishment any one who sees it for the first time, and 
it is difficult to convey in words an exact idea of the appearance which it presents. The whole thickness consists of shells, oysters being 
at Meilgaard by far the most numerous, with here and there a few bones, and still more rarely stone implements or fragments of pottery. 

The four species of shells most abundant in the Danish mounds are: the oyster, Ostrea edulis, L.; the cockle, 
Cardium edule, L.; the mussel, Mytilus edulis, Li; and the periwinkle, Littoring littorea, L. 
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* All of these mollusks are still used for food; besides them, various other sea- and land shells occur in small 
quantities. Sir John Lubbock points ont that the shells of nearly all these mollusks average of far larger size 
than they are ever known to attain off those coasts at the present day; while the oyster has entirely disappeared, 
and even in the Kattegat itself occurs only in a few places. ‘‘ Some oysters were, however, still living at Iselfjord 
at the beginning of this century, and their destruction cannot be altogether ascribed to the fishermen, as great 
pumbers of dead shells are still present; but in this case it is attributed to the abundance of starfishes, which are 
very destructive to oysters. On the whole, their disappearance, especially. when taken in connection with the 
dwarf size of the other species, is evidently attributable in a great measure to the smaller proportion of salt in the 
water.” The lack of saltness alluded to arises from the fact, that the elevation of the shores and bottom of the 
Kattegat has been so great as to admit only a little of the tide, while an increased quantity of fresh water flows in. 

Besides these mollusk-shells, the remains of fishes, quadrupeds, and birds are very numerous and highly 
interesting. Professor Steenstrup, who has paid great attention to this matter, estimated that the mound at 
Havelse contained from ten to,twelve bones in every cubic foot. 

Of the fishes, the most common are the herring, the dorse (a kind of cod), the dab (a kind of flounder), and the 
eel. Among the bones of birds there have been recognized skeletons of the capercailzie (a very large grouse), the 
wild swan, various ducks and geese, and of the great auk, Alca impennis, whose bones fill our American mounds 
also, and which has now become extinct. 

The mammals are represented in the mounds by the stag, the roe-deer, and the wild boar, for the most part— 
97 per cent., according to Professor Steenstrup: Besides these, bones of the buffalo, dog, fox, wolf, marten, otter, 
porpoise, seal, water-vole, beaver, lynx, wild-cat, hedgehog, bear, and mouse. Such domestic animals as the ox, elk, 
reindeer, hare, sheep, and hog are absent. The dog was probably kept to be eaten; or at least it is certain that he 
became an Peale of food on occasions. 

The bones, little and big, are all badly eepetiacd and broken, and all in the same way, so that the parts missing 
in one skeleton will exactly coincide with those in all the rest, if they could be got together. The long bones of the 
arms and legs, for example, are all split open in the manner best adapted for the extraction of the marrow, 
“ which is in itself satisfactory proof of the presence of man.” 

The flint and stone implements dug up from these shell-heaps are very numerous, but show little skill. ‘A 
very few carefully formed weapons have been found,” says Sir John Lubbock, “but the implements generally are 
very rude. Small pieces of very coarse pottery have also been discovered, and many of the bones from the 
kjékkenméddings bear evident marks of a sharp instrument: several of the pieces found by us were in this condition, 
and had been fashioned into rude pins.” Sir John continues: 

“The kjékkenméddings were not mere summer-quarters; the ancient fishermen resided on these spots for at 
least two-thirds, if not the whole, year. This we learn from an examination of the bones of the wild animals, as it 
is often possible to determine within very narrow limits the time of year at which they were killed. For instance, 
the remains of the wild swan, Cygnus musicus, are very common, and this bird is only a winter visitor, leaving 
Danish coasts in Mareh and returning in November. It might naturally have been hoped that the remains of 
young birds would have supplied evidence as to the spring and early summer, but, unfortunately, as has already 
been explained, no such bones are to be found. It is therefore fortunate that among the mammalia two periodical 
phenomena occur, namely, the shedding and reproduction of stags’ antlers, which, with slight variations according 
to age, have a fixed season; and, secondly, the birth and growth of the young. These and similar phenomena 
render it highly probable that the ‘mound-builders’ resided on the Danish coast all the year round, though I am 
disposed to think that, like the Fuegians, who lead even now a very similar life, they frequently moved from spot to 
spot. This appears to me to be indicated not only by the condition of the deserted hearths, but by the color of the 
flint flakes, etc.; for, while many of these retain the usual dull, bluish-black color which is characteristic of newly- 
broken flints, and which remains unaltered as long as they are surrounded by carbonate of lime, others are 
whitened, as is usual with those which haye been exposed for any length of time. Perhaps, therefore, these were 
lying on the surface during some period of desertion, and covered over only when the place was again inhabited. 

“Much as still remains to be made out respecting the men of the Stone period, the facts already ascertained, like 
a few strokes by a clever draughtsman, supply us with the elements of an outline sketch. Carrying our imagination 
back into the past, we see before us on the low shores of the Danish archipelago a race of small men, with heavy, 
overhanging brows, round heads, and faces probably much like those of the present Laplanders. As they must 
evidently have had some protection from the weather, it is most probable that they lived in tents made of skins. 
The total absence of metal in the kjékkenméddings indicates that they had not yet any weapons except those 
made of wood, stone, horn, and bone. Their principal food must have consisted of shellfish, but they were able to 
catch fish, and often varied their diet by game caught in hunting. It is perhaps not uncharitable to conclude that 
when their hunters were successful, the whole community gorged itself with food, as is the case with many savage 
races at the present time. It is evident that marrow was considered a great delicacy, for every single bone which 
contained any was split open in the manner best adapted to extract the precious morsel.” 

We have already seen that these mound-builders were regular settlers and not mere summer-visitors, and, on 
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the whole, seem to have lived in very much the same manner as the inhabitants of the Tierra del Fuego, who 
dwell on the coast, feed principally on shellfish, and have the dog as their only domestic animal. A very good 
account of them is given in Darwin’s Journal, from which I extract the following passages, which give us a vivid 
and probably correct idea of what might have been seen on the Danish shore long, long ago: 

The inhabitants, living chiefly upon shellfish, are obliged constantly to change their place of residence; but they return at intervals 
to the same spots, as is evident from the pile of old shells, which must often amount to some tons in weight. These heaps can be 
distinguished at a long distance by the bright-green color of certain plants which invariably grow on Hhemes oe Une Fuegian wigwam 
resembles in size and dimensions a hay-cock. It merely consists of a few broken branches stuck in the ground, very imperfectly thatched 
on one side with a few tufts of grass and rushes. The whole cannot be so much as the work of one hour, and it is only used for a few 
days. * * * At asubsequent period the Beagle anchored for a couple of days under Wollaston island, which is a short way to the north- 
ward. While going on shore we pulled alongside a canoe with six Fuegians. These were the most abject and miserable creatures 
I anywhere beheld. On the east coast the natives, as we have seen, have guanaco cloaks, and on the west they possess seal-skins. 
Amongst the central tribes the men generally possess an otter-skin, or some small scrap about as large as a pocket-handkerchief, which 
is barely sufficient to cover their backs as low down as their loins. It is laced across the breast by strings, and, according as the wind 
blows, it is shifted from side to side. But these Fuegians in the canoe were quite naked, and even one full-grown woman was absolutely 
so. It was raining heavily, and the fresh water, together with the spray, trickled down her body. * * * These poor wretches were stunted 
in their growth, their hideous faces bedaubed with white paint, their skins filthy and greasy, their hair entangled, their voices discordant, 
their gestures violent and without dignity. Viewing such men, one can hardly make one’s self believe they are fellow-creatures and 
inhabitants of the same world. * * * At night five or six human beings, naked and scarcely protected from the wind and rain of this 
tempestuous climate, sleep on the wet ground, coiled up like animals. Whenever it is low water they must rise to pick shellfish from the 
rocks, and the women, winter and summer, either dive to collect sea-eggs or sit patiently in their canoes, and, with a baited hair-line, 
jerk out small fish. If a seal is killed, or the floating carcass of a putrid whale discovered, it is a feast. Such miserable food is assisted 
by a few tasteless berries and fungi. Nor are they exempt from famine, and, as a consequence, cannibalism is accompanied by parricide. 
Tn this latter respect, however, the advantage appears to be all on the side of the ancients, whom we have no right to accuse of cannibalism. 

If the absence of cereal remains justifies us, as it appears to do, in concluding that they had no knowledge of agriculture, they must 
certainly have sometimes sufiered from periods of great scarcity, indications of which may perhaps be seen in the bones of the fox, wolf, 
and other carnivora, which would lardly have been eaten from choice; on the other hand, they were blessed in the ignorance of spirituous 
liquors, and saved thereby from what is at present the greatest scourge of northern Europe (p. 234). 


5. THE TIME AND CAUSES OF THE EXTINCTION OF THE OYSTER IN THE -GULF OF MAINE. 


DATE AND EXTENT OF THE EXTINCTION.—I attempted to show, in the last section, to how wide an extent 
the oyster grew north of Cape Cod, and how recent was its disappearance in many localities. It is worth while 
to inquire what has caused this sudden and widespread extinction. At Mount Desert, at Bath, Maine, in Casco 
bay, at Scarborough, New Hampshire, and Salisbury, Massachusetts, in the Parker and Rowley rivers, in the 
Charles, Mystic, and Weymouth rivers, Massachusetts, and everywhere on Cape Cod, the native oysters are wholly 
extinct. A few remain in Great Bay, near Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and at Sheepscot, Maine. Possibly, also, 
a few could be searched out at Damariscotta and Wellfleet, but this is very doubtful. What has killed them all? 
Beginning with those beds whose extinction was prehistoric, there are three theories, either of which is at the 
service of the reader, or he my, if he chooses, combine them. One is, that the Indians used them up; another, that 
the polluting of the water, by the refuse of mills and manufactures, had its influence; the third, that the elevation 
of the coast, which geologists tell us has been proceeding steadily for many centuries, brought about conditions fatal 
to this fixed mollusk, so far as the precise locality of particular beds was concerned. In George river, to begin at 
the extreme east, we are told that the death of the oysters is very recent. They continued plenty up to 1836, 
according to the account of old residents of the district, who are under the impression that their subsequent 
extinction was due to the sawdust coming down from lumber-mills, and brought in by the eddying tide.* 

In regard to the decline of the great deposits above Damariscotta there is much to excite curiosity. After all, 
there was only a limited area of this oyster-growth—at most a square mile of water suitable for their habitation, 
and it is certain that they were sought for year after year by a large number of persons. It would not be strange, 
therefore, if, unable to propagate fast enough to supply the demand, they finally became extinct. I believe that this 
calamity would not have been long delayed had the red men been left alone for a few decades longer. Indeed, it has 
been gravely doubted whether any oysters were in existence in Salt bay when the locality was first discovered by 
white men. The traditions are uncertain, but I think they give satisfactory evidence that the first settlers found 
at Jeast a small number of oysters here, and that their disappearance is comparatively recent, probably within the 
present century. I am satisfied that the first white men found still alive here the remnants of the great oyster 
colony which the Indians had been foraging upon for many generations, perhaps, and had at last nearly exterminated. 

POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF NATURAL SEDIMENT UPON THE DAMARISCOTTA BEDS.—The influence of the Indians 
having been considered, various other causes are assigned for the utter extinction of the oyster in this region. Dr. 


*Tt is convenient to mention the following facts: In 1853 oysters were planted in Oyster river,.near the George, but without success. 
Tn 1864 it is said that a few living large ones were taken there, and it is probable that a few still exist. The saw-mills haye all ceased to 
rnn on these rivers, and I see no good reason why the beds should not be restoeked with success. The original locality was near the 
railyay bridge. There are no shell-heaps here.—Letler from the Hon, BE. IX, O' Brien. 
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R. ©. Chapman, of Newcastle, Maine, who has paid much intelligent attention to the matter, has constructed a 
theory in this wise: He points to the fact that the fresh-water pond above the island and rocky falls at Damariscotta 
mills is about 60 feet higher than the level of Salt bay. The tide never goes beyond these rapids. He believes 
that at one time the pond contained a far greater volume of water than now, and that it had either no outlet at 
all into Salt bay, or else a very small one; but that finally the weight of the water broke through the barrier of 
rock and gravel at the falls, and made for itself this new channel oceanward. This breakage would of course 
burden the new outrushing current with an enormous amount of loosened soil and broken rock, which would be 
swept onward until it settled in thick sediment all over the bottom of Salt bay, and for a long time after the water 
would be murky with clouds of mud. Such a catastrophe would undoubtedly kill the most, if not all, of the 
mollusean life in such an inclosed body of sea-water as Salt bay is; and the oysters would survive it least of all. 
But I am not convinced that there is evidence that any such a sudden, grand disaster ever occurred at that spot, 
or, if it ever did, I am of the opinion that it was antecedent to the beginning of the shell-heaps. We are all more 
fond of conjuring up some grand cataclysm to account for mysteries in nature, than to accept an explanation 
commended by its simplicity. 

POLLUTION OF THE WATER BY MILLS AND FACTORIES.—One of the first acts of the new settlers was the 
erection of saw-mills at the falls, where they found a splendid water-power. These mills began at once to pour 
great quantities of saw-dust into the stream, which was carried out into Salt bay and the river below, where it was 
bandied back and forth in the tireless tides until it sank. Sawdust very soon becomes water-logged and goes down. 
At the same time woodmen were clearing the ferests and draining the swamps, and farmers were breaking the turf. 
Each of these operations tends to increase the running off of the rain and the carrying away of a far greater amount 
of silt than under natural conditions. The oysters thus found their clear, salt home freshened by an unusual influx 
of rain-water, the currents always roily, and themselves gradually being smothered in the sediment of sawdust and 
earth deposited everywhere, except, perhaps, in the deepest and swiftest parts of the channel. Thus an end was 
made of what, with care, might no doubt have been nurtured into a most flourishing oyster-colony. 

At the northeastern extremity of Salt bay a little stream, known as Oyster creek, comes in from toward the 
village of Nobleboro. The mouth of this creek is out of the way of the currents from the mills, and, in general, it 
is the part of the bay least likely to suffer harm from sediment. The men who fish for eels through the ice in winter 
say that underneath the foot or so of thick sawdust and mud that now covers the bottom, and has perceptibly 
lessened the general depth of the water within a hundred years, there is everywhere a layer of oyster-shells. 
Here in the creek, however, these are not covered up, but may be seen lying, large and white, on the bottom, as the 
bridge is crossed. Moreover, men now living assert, that sixty or seventy years ago a few of the bivalves were still 
to be had there, and that during the previous half century there were a great many in the bay. They believe that 
later than that scattering individuals might have been found, and some men go so far as to say that in the ‘ quick- 
water” at the base of the falls a few oysters may even now be obtained. There are some supporting facts, and I 
do not think it unlikely. 

The covering of the formerly gravelly or shelly bottom of the bay would not only smother existing mollusks, 
but, in the case of our subject, would prove fatal in another way. The spawn of the oyster requires some clean, 
firm support to which to attach itself. The soft, wet matting of sediment would not do at all, and all the ova would 
drift out to sea or become the food for fishes, and in either case produce nothing. 

No longer than forty years ago, however, I am told, a dead spruce tree was dragged to the surface opposite the 
Shell-heaps, whence it had fallen, top foremost, into the stream. The branches were clogged full of sawdust; but 
clinging to the twigs were innumerable young oysters that had not had a chance to grow to any great size before 
they were choked by the drifting sediment. Whence came the spawn for this growth, if there were then no living 
oysters in Salt bay or vicinity? It is possible some might be got, by careful search, in the Oyster creek corner yet. 

As for the long, thick shells dredged up in the lower Penobscot river and in Portland harbor, indicating so 
extensive a habitancy there of these mollusks in ancient times, possibly the death of many of them dates back to 
Postpliocene days. Opposed to this thought, nevertheless, is the fact that shell-heaps upon the islands in Casco 
bay show that a few oysters, at any rate, still existed when Indians dwelt there. No one has ventured on an 
explanation of their extinction, that I am aware of, except Mr. C. B. Fuller, curator of the Portland Society of 
Natural History, who suggests that, by the breaking away of the barrier represented by the present chain of 
islands in the bay, the water of the outer sea was let fully into what had previously been a sheltered basin. This 
water was so very much salter, as well as colder, than that to which the oysters had been accustomed, that they 
were unable to survive the change. 

CLIMATIC CHANGES.—Professor A. E. Verrill, however, evidently considers a change in climate the cause of the 
loss to the world’s economy of these storehouses of food. In his Invertebrates of Vineyard Sound, this writer remarks 
that the occurence of large quantities of oyster-shells beneath the harbor-mud at Portland, associated with Venus 
mercenaria, Pecten irradians, Turbonilla interrupta, and other southern species, now extinct in that locality, and the 
occurence of the first two species in the ancient Indian shell-heaps on some of the islands in Casco bay, though not 
now found living among the islands, indicates that the temperature of those waters was higher at a former period 
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than at present. These facts also point to the most satisfactory explanation of the existence of numerous southern 
shells, associated with the oyster and Venus mercenaria in the southern part of the gulf of St. Lawrence, though 
not now found in the intermediate waters along the coast of Maine nor in the bay of Fundy. 

These remarks, it will be observed, apply to the whole coast, and are highly suggestive. In their light it is 
useless to speculate upon the few remaining localities until Wellfleet, on the cape, is reached. 

EXTINCTION OF THE WELLFLEET BEDS.—In Wellfleet harbor, as has already been shown, oysters were native 
and widespread at the time of the discovery of the country by Europeans. The settlers began at once to make 
use of them, and continued to do so as long as they lasted. Here we ought to know sometlung definitely about 
their extinction, but all the information is scattered and inexact. 

Wellfleet was anciently known as Billingsgate, at least that part of it on the western side, on account of the 
abundance of the fish there, and this name became an oyster-brand during the last century. In the Massachusetts 
Historical Collections, iii, is preserved a topographical description of Wellfleet, by Levi Whitman, dated 1793, in 
which is given considerable information upon our subject. Mr. Whitman asserts his opinion that “no part of the 
world has better oysters than the harbor of Wellfleet. Time was when they were to be found in the greatest plenty, 
but in 1775 a mortality from an unknown cause carried off the most of them. Since that time Billingsgate oysters 
have been scarce, and the greater part that are carried to market are first imported and laid in our harbor, where 
they obtain the proper relish of Billingsgate”. 

Forty years later Gould wrote, in his Invertebrates of Massachusetts: 

They say that Wellfleet, where the southern oysters are planted for Boston use, was originally called Billingsgate, on account of the 
abundance of fish, and especially oysters, found there; that they coatinued to be abundant until about the year 1780, when from some 
cause they all died; and, to this day, immense beds are shown there of shells of native oysters which perished at that time. They say 
that before that time no such thing was thought of as bringing oysters from the south. 

The Wellfleet oysterman, whom Thoreau talked so long with on his visit to the cape in 1849, and the charming 
report of whose conversation is given us in that pleasant author’s Cape Cod, placed the date of the disappearance 
of the oyster there as 1770. ‘Various causes are assigned for this, such as the ground frost, the carcasses of 
blackfish left to rot in the harbor, and the like, but the most common account of the matter is, and I find that a 
similar superstition with regard to the disappearance of fishes exists almost everywhere, that when Wellfleet began 
to quarrel with the neighboring towns about the right to gather them, yellow specks appeared in them, and 
Providence caused them to disappear.” 

Nowadays, the citizens of the village repeat these traditions—all but the one about Providence—I did not hear 
that—and hazard no newtheory. It is perhaps most truthful of all to say, that excessive raking nearly depopulated 
the beds, and that the blowing in of sand from the stripped hills, and the polluting of the tide-water by the offal 
of the fishing-vessels that throng the bay, destroyed the growth of the young. No doubt rotting carcasses of 
schools of blackfish left on the beach (as has happened many a time) and the subtle anchor-frost helped— that is, 
a degree of cold so great as to cover the bottom with a coating of ice, and thereby to cut off the oysters from all 
access to air and nourishment.” It is very probable, nevertheless, that many native oysters are still living in 
Wellfleet bay, perpetuating the old stock. 

WYMAN ON THE EXTINCTION OF FOOD-MOLLUSKS IN FLORIDA AND ELSEWHERE.—I find some exceedingly 
pertinent remarks on this subject in Dr. Jefiries Wyman’s report on the shell-heaps of Florida. They are as follows: 

It seems incredible to one who searches the waters of the St. John’s and its lakes at the present time, that the two small species of 
shells above mentioned could have been obtained in such vast quantities as are brought together in these mounds, unless at the times of 
their formation the shells existed more abundantly than now, or the collection of them extended through very long periods of time. When 
it is borne in mind that the shell-heaps afford the only suitable surface for dwellings, being most commonly built in swamps, or on lands 
liable to be annually overflowed by the rise of the river, they appear to be necessarily the result of the labors of a few living on a 
limited area at any one time. At the present, it would be a very difficult matter to bring together in a single day enough of these shells 
for the daily meals of an ordinary family. That they formerly existed in larger numbers than now, is by no means improbable. It is well 
known, with regard to both animals and plants, that after flourishing for considerable periods in given areas, they at length yield in their 
struggles for existence against changed conditions. The oysters of which the gigantic shell-heaps on the Damariscotta river in Maine 
are built were, without doubt, obtained from the adjoining waters, but to-day they are well-nigh extinct, and the same is in a measure 
true of some of the deposits on Cape Cod, as at Cotuit Port. Analogous changes have been observed by European archeologists. The 
oyster-banks near the mouth of the Baltic, from which many of the ancient shell-heaps of Denmark were formed, have disappeared, partly 
through increasing freshness of the water, and partly through the ravages of the starfish. The last of them have disappeared from the 
Iselfjord during a century, so that none are found further south than the northern end of the island of Seeland, and in large quantities 
only on the more northern shores of the Kattegat. The water chestnut, Trapes natans, once very abundant in some of the Swiss lakes 
during the age of the lake-dwellers, has now become extinct in those regions.—Smithsonian Report, 1865, p. 365. 

As the oysters of the ancient period were very much larger than those now found on the coast of Maine, it is 
also the case that the shells from the mounds of the St. John’s surpass in size, though to a less marked degree, 
those of the actual period. 
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6. HISTORY OF THE NATURAL OYSTER-BEDS IN THE GULF OF MAINE, SINCE THE SETTLEMENT 
OF THE COAST BY EUROPEANS. 


TESTIMONY OF CHAMPLAIN, POITRINCOURT, AND WINSLOW, 1605-1620.—Beyond the most general allusion, 
the very earliest mention of oysters in these waters occurs in :606. The second voyage of exploration along our 
coast found an anchorage in Massachusetts bay. ‘There were many very good oysters here,” he relates, “ which 
we had not seen before, and we named the place Port aux Huistres.” My. Slafter, a commentator upon the history 
of these voyages, says “it is plain that this port, which they named Oyster Harbor, was either that of Wellfleet or 
Barnstable. The former, it will be remembered, Champlain, with De Monts, entered the preceding year, 1605, and 
named it, or the river that flows into it, St. Suzanna du Cap Blauec. * * * It is obvious that Champlain could not 
have entered this harbor the second time without recognizing it. * * * We may conclude, therefore, that the 
port in question was not Wellfleet, but Barnstable. This conclusion is sustained by the conditions mentioned in 
the text.” 

In another edition of Champlain’s map (1632) the “Riviere aux Escailles” is drawn emptying into the same part 
of the bay which Ogilby, in his map of this part of America, published in 1670, calls “Port aux Huistres”. This name 
survived, indeed, to a much later time. In Rees’s Cyclopedia (1819), “Oyster bay” is given as ‘a harbour for small 
vessels in the southwest limits of Barnstable, Massachusetts. It derives its name from its excellent oysters ”. 

Champlain (second voyage, 1606,) also relates that he found oyster-beds in Chatham harbor, on the south side 
of Cape Cod, and makes the following general statement: “AIl the harbors, bays, and coasts from Choiiacoet 
[Portland, Maine] are filled with every variety of fish. * * * There are also many shellfish of various sorts, 
principally oysters.” In this case, too, Rees preserves the recollection so long, that I wonder it has ever been lost, 
for in his Cyclopedia he mentions an “ Oyster Island Harbour on the coast of Massachusetts, which, from its 
latitude (lat. 41° 35’, long. 70° 24’), must have been in the neighborhood of Chatham”. 

These records by Champlain and Poitrincourt embrace the earliest notice that I can find of oysters on the 
northern coast, but careful searching through all the early narratives of exploration and settlement around 
Massachusetts bay, produces much additional testimony. For instance, in 1621, in a letter from Plymouth, 
preserved in Mourt’s Relation, Edward Winslow writes to an English friend: “Oyfters we have none near, but we 
can have them brought by the Indians when we will.” This shows they were not far away. ‘Two years later we 
read the sad report that ‘one in geathering fhellfifh was fo weake as he fiucke faft in y° mudd, and was found 
dead in y® place. At last moft of them [Welton’s people in Maffachufetts bay] left their dwellings & feattered 
up & downe in y® woods, & by y® water fide, wher they could find ground nuts & clames, hear 6 and ther ten”.* 

HIGGINSON, WOOD, AND JOSSELYN, 1630-1638.—Im 1630 Higginson, in his New Englands Plantation, gives 
“muskles and oysters” as a part of the great wealth of the waters beside which the Pilgrims had placed their 
colony; and seven years afterward Thomas Morton added his witness: “There are great store of Oysters in the 
entrances of all Rivers; they are not round as those of England, but excellent fat, and all good. I have seene an 
Oyster banke a mile at length.” t 

In 1634 William Wood, in his New England’s Prospect, speaks of “a great oyster bank” in Charles river, and 
another in the “ Misticke”, each of which obstructed the navigation of its river. Ships of small burden, he says, 
were able to go up as far as Watertown and Newton, “but the Oyster-bankes doe barre out the bigger Ships.” In 
reference to the Mystic, and the large amount of ship-building upon it, Wood says, “Ships without either Ballast 
or loading, may floate downe this River; otherwise the Oyster-banke would hinder them which crosseth the 
Channell.” 

“The Oysters,” adds Wood, “be great ones in form of a Shoe-horne; some be a foot long; these breed on certain 
banks that are bare every spring tide. This fish without shell is so big, that it must admit of a division before you 
can well get it into your mouth.” 

This bank appears to have been a very well-known and prominent feature in those days, though no popular 
tradition of it remains. For example, Winthrop’s History of New England, edited by the Rev. John Savage, p. 
106, contains under date of August 6, 1633, the following statement: ‘Two men servants to one Moodye, of 
Roxbury, returning in a boat from the windmill, struck upon the oyster-bank. They went out to gather oysters, 
and, not making fast their boat, when the flood came, it floated away, and they were both drowned, although they 
might have waded out on either side; but it was an evident judgment of God upon them, for they were wicked 
persons.” 

In Hubbard’s General History of New England, written in 1633, is another account of the same incident, or 
accident, as one of several instances where the visible wrath of Jehovah, apparently so manifest to the Puritan, 
had instantly followed transgression. I quote the passage: 

The like judgment befell two lewd persons that lived in service with one of Roxbury, who, rowing in a boat from the windmill hill 
in Boston, struck upon an oyster-bank near the channel, and going out of their boat before they had fastened her, to get oysters, the tide 


came in before they were aware, and floated away the boat; and, they not being acquainted with the channel, were both drowned on the 
bank, though they might at first safely have waded through to the shore. 


* Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation, in Coll, Mass, Hist, Soc,, vol. iii, 4th see., p. 130. tNew English Canaan, p. 90, 
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There are other references to this matter. John Josselyn, Gent., in his Account of Two Voyages to New England, 
printed in 1638, describes Boston and its environs. Charles river is portrayed with minuteness, and the expansion 
above the “Narrows”, now known as the Back bay, is indicated. “Toward the southwest,” he writes, “in the 
middle of the bay, is a great oyster-bank, toward the northwest is a creek; upon the shore is situated the village of 
Medford; it is a mile and a half from Charlestown.” 

This is mixed, and throws small light upon the precise position of either of these banks, which must have been 
of considerable importance to Bostonians at that time, and particularly to the poor. This appears from the 
foregoing, and from a paragraph in a very interesting tract preserved in the Geneva library, written by an 
unknown French refugee who visited Massachusetts in 1687; describing the prosperity of Boston, the author says: 
“This town carries on a great trade with the islands of America and with Spain. They carry to the islands flour, 
salt-beef, salt-pork, cod, staves, salt-salmon, salt-mackerel, onions, and oysters salted in barrels, great quantities of 
which are taken here.” 

LOCATION OF THE CHARLES RIVER BEDS.—It is a less easy task than it would at first appear to determine 
the location of these ancient beds of oysters. For that in the Mystic river I have no data sufficient to guide me 
with any exactness; any one may guess within a mile of it. There is better information in regard to the Charles 
river beds. 

The “lewd persons” who lost their careless lives were returning from the windmill. This, it is known, stood 
upon one of the hills in the common—possibly that which now upholds the soldiers’ monument. The tides at that 
time washed the shore of the higher parts of the common, along where Charles street now passes, and boats could 
doubtless come almost up to the foot of the mill with their loads of grist. Returning out through the bay, they 
would pass close by any oyster-banks that lay off Cambridge port. 

Through the discussion of a paper which I had the honor to read before the Boston Society of Natural 
History, in September, 1879, wpon Massachusetts oysters, some new facts of interest were brought to light bearing 
upon the point now under consideration. Prof. F. W. Putnam remarked that when, twenty years ago, the ground 
was being broken at the corner of Berkeley and Boylston streets, for the foundations of the building devoted to 
this very society, in which we were then sitting, many immense oyster-shells in good condition were struck at a 
depth of several feet. This part of Boston is all “made ground”, extending over former tide-flats in the “ Back 
bay ” of Charles river. It is possible that these aged buried oysters grew on the anciently noted bed, the site of 
which therefore is now appropriately indicated by the Natural History Rooms and the noble Institute of 
Technology. 

PLYMOUTH AND NEWBURY, 1660-1700.—Meanwhile Plymouth had pulled her people out of where they had 
“stucke fast in y° mudd”, and discovered that her mollusk-fisheries were valuable, as the following quotation from 
the records evince: 

“ Att the generall court held att Plymouth the fourth of June, 1661— 

It is enacted by the Court that five shillings shalbee payed to the Countrey vpon every barrell of Oysters that is carryed out of 
the Gouv’ment, and that the Countrey bee not defrauded, hee shall enter them with the Towne Clarke before hee carry them away, or else 
to forfeit twenty shillings # barrell on any earryed away not entered.” * 

“ Att the 2cond Session of the Generall Court held att Plymouth, for the jurisdiction of New Plymouth, the seaventh of July, 1680— 

This Court doth order that all such as are not of our collonie be heerby prohibited of fetching oysters from Taunton River with 
boates or any other vessells; and incase any such shall Psist on in soe doeing after warning given to the contrary, this Court doth order 
John Hathway, of Taunton, and doe heerby impower him to make seizure of such boates and vessells for the collonie’s vse.” t 


Moving a little farther eastward, I find that the oysters in Parker and Rowley rivers were valuable to the 
settlers in that region. In his History of Newbury, Mr. Joshua Coftin remarks: 

Certain it is that vast quantities of lime of the best quality were annually made in Newbury for nearly a century, for export as well 
as for home use. Prior to this time lime was manufactured from oyster- and clam-shells. Lewis, in his Minute and Accurate History of 
Lynne, informs us, under the year 1696, that immense numbers of great clams were thrown upon the beaches by storms. The people were 
permitted by a vote of the town to dig and gather as many as they wished for their own use, but no more, and no person was allowed to 
carry any out of town, on a penalty of twenty shillings. The shells were gathered in cart-loads on the beach and manufactured into 
lime. 

New HAmpsHire AND MAINE.—Still farther on, Durham river, Brainford county, New Hampshire, was known, 
as early as 1697, as “Oyster river”, just as its neighbor was called ‘‘Lamprey river”, because of the mollusks in the 
one and the “eals” in the other. The “Great Bay” into which the Durham river flowed was full of oysters, and 
tradition has it that no more than a century ago vessels used to come there and be loaded with these oysters, while 
previously the neighborhood had always been able to obtain all they wished with little trouble. ; 

In Searborough and Casco bays, and along Mount Desert, I am inclined to believe that oysters were extinct 
before the occupation of that region by white men. But I think, that if it is true that George river is the stream 
ascended by Weymouth during the first decade of the seventeenth century, he undoubtedly subsisted his crew, 
while there, upon the oysters, though he does no more than mention “muscles”, without distinction of kind. 

This George river is the most eastern point at which I have been able to discover any trace of oysters in the 


* Plymouth Colony Records, vol, xi, 1623-1682, Laws, p. 132. tTbid., vol. vi, 1678-1691, p. 44, 
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United States. It is an insignificant stream, that flows down to the sea at Thomaston. The mouth of the stream, 
as is the case always along that deeply indented coast, is in the form of a deep estuary, and forms a good harbor. 
At a point about fifteen miles inland, measured along the river, the Knox and Lincoln railway crosses. Just above 
the bridge a trifling stream known as Oyster river comes in, and the confluence of the two streams is in a broad, 
shallow expansion, about marking the head of the tide. It was just at this point that the first-comers to this region 
found an abundance of oysters within a restricted space. Oyster river, a little stream that “makes in” between 
Thomaston and Warren, was the principal point. According to the Hon. E. K. O’Brien, of Thomaston, tradition 
asserts that sloops used to go there to load oysters for the neighboring colonies. They were abundant, also, on the 
main George river, by Edward O’Brien’s ship-yard, in Warren. These old oysters are reputed to have been of 
huge size, a report borne out by the remains of shells which now exist. Similarly, I believe, the first settlers found 
at least a few oysters at Damariscotta, though history is silent and tradition is uncertain. It is positively known, 
however, that the ancient Sheepscot settlement found in its oyster-beds a source of constant profit, both by 
consumption and sale, and they are not altogether exhausted from that river yet, in spite of sawdust and chips. 

LOST OYSTER LOCALITIES ALONG THE GULF OF MAINE.—It is probable that there were many other localities, 
now forgotten, where the oyster existed along the gulf of Maine at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
besides those I have indicated, namely, Wellfleet, Barnstable, Weymouth, Boston, Ipswich, Newbury, Portsmouth, 
Sheepscot, Damariscotta, and George rivers. Nor must it be forgotten that this catalogue does not embrace the 
prolific field bordering Buzzard’s bay, whence the colonies were constantly supplied overland. Add to this plenitude 
of oysters the inexhaustible abundance of several species of “clams”, so-called, scallops, lobsters, and so forth, and 
it is no wonder that the shellfish are constantly alluded to in the narratives of the early struggles of the Pilgrims 
against starvation, as a blessed source of food; for it may well be supposed that without them they would hardly 
have survived the rigors of those dreadful first winters. Even their quality found a champion, who thought them 
first rate. Josselyn informed his readers that the Indians fed much on lobsters, and adds: 

Some they rost, and some they dry as they do Lampres and Oysters, which are delicate breakfast meat so ordered; the Oysters are 


long shell’d. I have had of them nine inches long from the joynt to the toe, containing an Oyster like those the Latines called Tridacuan, 
that were to be cut into three pieces before they could get them into their mouths, very fat & sweet. 


In the face of this testimony, briefly indicated, it is curious that it should ever have been denied that the 
oyster was indigenous in Massachusetts bay, as has been done more than once, and still more strange that so well 
informed a naturalist as A. A. Gould should not have felt strong enough to affirm it. In Binney’s edition of his 
Invertebrates of Massachusetts it is stated: - 

It is also a question on which there are various opinions, whether the oyster was indigenous in Massachusetts bay, or whether all 
which grow in the various oyster-beds owe their parentage to inhabitants of the Dalaware, Chesapeake, and Oyster bay, ete. That 
they now [1866] grow spontaneously, and, for aught we can learn, always have grown so, on the south shore, there is no reason to doubt ; 
and that they are occasionally found of patriarchal appearance in all parts of our bay is certainly true. But the question is, whether 
these places are their natural habitat, or whether they have been accidentally dropped where they were found. Many incline to this 
latter opinion, especially the younger oystermen and some scientific gentlemen; but the old settlers of Cape Cod are of a different 
opinion, 

Mr. Gould would not have allowed this non-committal, and consequent doubt as to his own belief, had he 
consulted history. Indeed, we may fairly give him the credit of believing better than he wrote, for in his first 
edition (1841) he records that “old men relate that they were accustomed to go up Mystic river and Charles river, 
and gather oysters of great size, before it was the custom to bring them from New York. And even now individuals 
of enormous size are occasionally brought from both these places, and probably might be found, by special search, 
at any time”. 


7. OYSTER-CULTURE IN THE GULF OF MAINE. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT OYSTER-CULTURE.—I have ventured elsewhere to suggest that the oyster-beds in the 
Sheepscot and George rivers may have been planted there by the Indians, who carried over from Damariscotta, 
by paths yet traceable, a quantity of full-grown oysters, and placed them in those streams, in order to keep them 
alive conveniently near home. If this supposition is correct, it is probably the earliest instance of oyster-culture 
in North America. Nevertheless, oyster-culture proper—that is, the propagation of oysters in permanent beds, 
which annually inerease by their native spawn—remains almost unknown in the gulf of Maine, and uniformly 
unsuccessful, except at one point. This is not wholly inattention to the matter, but the lack of suitable conditions 
for successful growth. x 

In a letter from General Benjamin Lincoln, of Hingham, Massachusetts, to the Rev. Mr. Belknap, author of the 
History of New Hampshire, dated December 12, 1791, it is remarked: 

We haye undoubtedly been criminally inattentive to the propagation of the oyster in different parts of our shores; we can probably 
fill our channels with these shellfish with much more ease than we can fill our pastures with herds and flocks. 

Had General Lincoln studied the case more deeply, he might have had to change his opinion of the ‘great 
ease”. More than half a century before—indeed, in the year 1711—“a plan for forming an oyster-bed in Plymouth 
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harbor was projected by a company of thirty-one persons, whose names are on record. Oysters were procured and 
deposited in a certain place, deemed the most eligible, with the hope that they might thus be propagated ; but it 
was ascertained by the experiment that the flats are left dry too long for their habit, which requires that they be 
covered at all times by water”.* 

OBSTACLES TO SUCCESSFUL OYSTER-CULTURE IN THE GULF OF MAINE.—This Coast is a precipitous and rocky 
one, affording few suitable points for oyster-culture; most of these were occupied by the native beds, which have 
succumbed. Other localities have been rendered unfit for oyster-life, by the pollution of the water, through various 
agencies of civilization. The climate, also, appears to be too severe for any but native breeds. Virginia oysters 
have frequently been left through the winter in deep water, but have very rarely lived; and, if they did so, would 
spawn at so late a day that the autumn chill proves fatal to the young. I have heard of a bag-full of oysters, 
supposed to be from Virginia, surviving for several years in Sheepscot river, but the case is hardly authentic. ATL 
attempts at the cultivation and propagation of Virginia or New York oysters have, therefore, been abandoned as 
entirely futile on the Maine coast or in Massachusetts bay, except at Wellfleet. The severity of the winters, the 
violence of the tempests, the scarcity of good bottom, and the abundance of starfishes and other enemies, make 
planting unprofitable, if not impossible. 

EXPERIMENTS AT SALEM AND WELLFLEET.—As an instance of the data upon which I found my conclusion, 
I give the following information, furnished by the Messrs. Newcomb, oyster-merchants in Salem, Massachusetts. 

In regard to the advisability of planting oysters in the vicinity of that town, Mr. Newcomb had little 
encouragement to offer. Some that had been brought from Fire island by his father, many years ago, and were put 
down in the harbor channel, were found some years later to have lived and to have grown very large and good. 
The present firm put 1,000 bushels in water five feet deep, at low-tide, in Bass river, one season, but every one of 
them died during the winter. There is no very good ground for planting anywhere in that harbor. 

At Wellfleet, Cape Cod, however, something is being done, with good prospects. In years past it frequently 
happened that the oysters bedded at Wellfleet would spawn and young ones attach themselves to stones, and to 
the wharfs and bridge piers, in myriads. Most of these would be left exposed at low-tide, and consequently were 
killed by the first frosty day. A large number, however, survived every winter, scattered here and there in 
submarine and protected situations. This induced the experiment of trying to preserve some throughout the year, 
and causing them to perpetuate themselves. This failed as far as Virginia seed was concerned, but the Taunton 
river or “Somerset” seed, tried by Mr. 8S. R. Higgins (the pioneer in this work) in 1878, lived and throve. In 1879, 
having sprinkled a portion of the bottom of the bay with clean shells to catch any stray spawn, he deposited a 
quantity more of this hardy seed, and in 1880 will add largely to his stock, which, as yet, has suffered no serious 
harm. He has been followed in his enterprise by several other gentlemen in Boston and Wellfleet, and the 
business bids fair to be an entire success. 

The planting grounds are off Great island, where there is from three to six feet of water over the beds at low 
tide. The bottom is hard sand, with a thin layer of mud over it, the kind of bottom most highly esteemed. The 
enemies of the oyster are few, and the currents so arranged as to make a large catch of spawn probable. The 
water is very salt, the growth of the mollusk rapid, and the result a bivalve of high quality. The great drawback 
is the winter, and this is not greatly feared. The harbor freezes entirely over, but the oysters are planted in a 
depth of water so great as to be out of reach of the ice. However, even if the ice rests upon them, provided they 
lie flat, it will only crowd them into the sand, and will not kill them under ordinary circumstances, but if it is 
shifted about by wind or tide when upon the beds, it will tear them to pieces. There is not much chance of extensive 
damage in this way. What will prove fatal to all of them, however, is ‘anchor frost”, if it occurs under the beds. 
But the chances are that this will not happen for several winters together. 

One of the gentlemen engaged gave me the following figures as an estimate of probable investment and returns, 
but it was considered by other shippers too sanguine a view. The cost of planting 500 bushels of seed from Somerset 
would be $250. He calculated that they would at least be doubled in number at the end of the ensuing year, 
making 1,000 bushels, and that by the next spring (allowing 500 for loss by accidents and death) there would be 
1,500 bushels on the bed. There would now be 1,000 bushels of these ready to take up, at a cost of 20 cents or so 
a bushel. These would sell for at least $1 a bushel, leaving 80 cents profit. Thus— 
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This doubling of the investment in two years is not unreasonable, in my opinion, besides having a good growing 
bed left over; but requires a continuance of good weather and other fortunate circumstances, and takes no account 
of the numerous petty expenses occurring, from time to time, in the care of the beds. 

SUITABLE LOCALITIES FOR OYSTER-CULTURE NORTH OF CAPE Cop.—I have been asked in particular as 


*Thacher’s History of Plymouth, p. 170. 
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to the probability of success in restocking the former haunts of the oyster in the rivers of Maine, and especially 
at Damariscotta. I learn that occasionally oysters, of what origin I do not know, have by accident been dropped 
into the tide-water below the bridge, in Damariscotta, and have afterward been fished out grown to a large size. 
The reader will remember, that about forty years ago, a great quantity of young oysters were found collected in 
the branches of a tree which had tumbled over into the river near the lower end of Salt bay. These facts go to 
show that some kinds of oysters will live and spawn there yet; whether anything but native seed would, or not, is 
doubtful. Furthermore, the site of the former beds is now so covered with mud and sawdust and eel-grass, that 
much of the space is rendered unsuitable, while the clearer bottom of Oyster ereek is liable to be drained so dry 
by some of the ebb-tides in winter, as to allow the ice to rest fairly upon the bottom, which would probably be fatal 
in that climate. Hereafter no sawdust will be thrown into the river and bay, if the law is enforced as it might 
be, but nothing can prevent the roiling of the water by a heavy rain. On the whole, I fear only a very limited 
cultivation of oysters is possible in that locality, even if a successful beginning could be made. 

The same dismal remarks will apply to George and Sheepscot rivers. In the former stream I am informed that 
an attempt at planting was made a few years ago, but failed. In Sheepscot river nothing has been tried, but it is 
hinted that, even if other conditions were favorable, every seed-oyster would be secretly transferred from river-bottom 
to frying-pan before time had been given to begin to spawn. Police measures would prevent this, however. 

At Portland, Mr. C. B. Fuller thinks the only suitable situation to attempt the cultivation of oysters, in that 
region, is in the mouth of the Presumpscot, where the water is shallow, warm, and comparatively fresh; but he 
doubts the ability of southern oysters to survive the winter. However, it is intended by one of the dealers to try 
the experiment with seed oysters from Prince Edward island. 

In the Great bay, behind Portsmouth, New Hampshire, beds of native, living oysters still flourish, and by 
judicious transplanting of these a large additional yield might be accomplished. There is much suitable ground, 
I judge. It is likely that the present inferior quality of these oysters might be greatly improved by cultivation. 
It is very probable, also, that Somerset or Wellfleet seed would exist through a winter, become acclimated, and 
prosper in this well-sheltered and firm-bottomed inlet. I wonder that some one has not yet made the experiment. 

Unless it be Mystic river or Barnstable harbor, I know of no other likely place for oyster-cultivation on the 
northern side of Cape Cod. Where rocks, mud, or ice are not obstacles, starfishes and other enemies are likely to 
annoy, or proper protection of the beds to be impracticable. 


8. HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE OYSTER-TRADE, AT WELLFLEET AND 
VICINITY. 


EARLY OYSTER-CULTURE: HistoRy.—Realizing that their natural resources in oysters had disappeared, and 
that any attempt to preserve the beds by a system of propagation was unsuccessful, the people of the coast of 
Massachusetts bay turned their attention many years ago to replacing their oysters by importations from more 
favored regions, which should be kept in good condition during the warmer half of the year, by being laid down in 
the shore-water, and so held in readiness for the autumn-trade. This operation was called “planting”, but it is a 
misuse of the word, and the other popular phrases, “laying down” or “ bedding”, express the fact more truthfally. 
It is not oyster-culture at all, but only a device of trade to get fresh oysters and increase their size and flavor, which 
adds proportionate profit in selling. It is neither intended or desired that they shall spawn. 

Just when this practice began on Cape Cod—for Wellfleet, whence had come the latest and best of the native 
oysters, naturally became the headquarters of the trade—is uncertain ; no doubt it was some time before the opening 
of the present century. There is a gentleman now living in the village of Wellfleet, Mr. Jesse D. Hawes, who is 
eighty-four years old. He cannot remember when they did not bring some oysters every fall from New York bay, 
to use at home and sell in Boston. 

It is surmised that when the native beds became exhausted, the inhabitants got into the habit of going to 
Buzzard’s and Narraganset bays, then to the Connecticut shore, and finally to New York, and laying down more and 
more yearly in Wellfleet harbor, until finally a considerable business grew. Egg Harbor, New Jersey, was also a 
ground much frequented a little later by oystermen. 

By the year 1820, I am informed by Mr. I’. W. True, who made inquiries for me on this subject, 12,000 to 14,000 
bushels were brought to Wellfleet yearly, and ten or twelve shops were opened by Wellfleet men for their disposal 
in Boston and Portland. This accounts for the striking fact, that there is hardly an oyster-dealer on the New 
England coast, north of Cape Cod, who is not a native of Wellfleet, and a certain small circle of old names seems to 
inclose the whole trade. Besides the citizens, however, many strangers came in and procured the privilege of bedding 
down imported oysters to fatten on the flats of this hospitable harbor. In 1841, Mr, Gould, the conchologist, 
wrote that the whole trade at Wellfleet then employed 30 vessels of about 40 tons each, and the services of about 
120 men for three months of the year. This yielded to the town a revenue of about $8,000 annually. 

EARLY OYSTER-CULTURE: METHODS.—The process of “bedding down” was as follows: Each proprietor of a 
space upon the flats chartered the services of a vessel, in the latter part of the winter, to go to some specified 
oyster-ground and purchase a certain number of bushels, for which he gave the captain money. The vessel was 
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chartered at a round sum for the trip, or else was paid at a rate varying from 15 to 20 cents a bushel freight, on 
the cargo. When the vessel arrived home she anchored in the distant channel, and the oysters were unloaded into 
dories, 50 bushels to a dory. The dories then proceeded to the grounds, which had been already divided into 
rectangles a few rods square, by rows of stakes, and deposited a load of 50 bushels in each rectangle or “square”. 
In order that the oysters might be distributed as evenly as possible over the bottom, the dory was rowed to the 
center of a square, and anchored at both ends. The dorymen then threw out the oysters with shovels into all parts 
of the square. This was done when the water was high over the beds. When the tide was out the oysters were 
redistributed with forks or “spreading-machines”. The similarity of this procedure to the seeding of a field is 
obvious, and sufficiently explains the phrase “oyster-planting”. It afforded occupation to a distinet class of men, 
who did it by contract, the ordinary price being about 10 cents a bushel for placing them upon the beds. The 
season for bedding began in February, as soon as there was a surety of no further danger of hard freezing, and 
continued until April, the ground chosen being the hard surface of the flats in the western portion of the bay, 
where the beds would be left dry about two hours at each low-tide. The oysters had very little fresh water near 
them, and their growth was variable, seeming to depend on the weather, but in what way, or just how it effected 
them, I could not learn. In a favorable season they grew very rapidly, in respect to both shell and meat, so 
that the 100 bushels put down in April would fill 300 bushel measures when taken up in October. The percentage 
of loss was always considerable, however, probably never less than one quarter, and now and then amounting to 
the whole bed. Drifting sand, sudden frosts, when the beds were exposed, disease, and active enemies, were the 
causes that operated against complete success. I could not obtain satisfactory information concerning prices 
during the first quarter or half of the present century, and am inclined to believe they did not differ much from the 
present rates, except that selling rates were uniformly higher, and far more profit was realized than is now possible. 
Dr. Gould describing the winter-work in his Invertebrates of Massachusetts, states that in the autumn the oysters are 
taken up, selected, brought to market, and sold at wholesale for $1 per bushel, the cost of planting, attending, 
taking up, etc., amounting to 20 cents per bushel. Thus a profit of 30 cents on a bushel, or about 40 per cent. on 
the cost, is realized; and the town of Wellfleet thereby realizes an income of about $5,000 annually. 

INTRODUCTION OF VIRGINIA SEED.—It was asserted by citizens of Wellfleet, both to me and to Mr. True, that 
not until 1845 were any oysters brought to Wellfleet from Virginia, and that the cause of their importation then 
was the high price asked for “seed”, as the oysters purchased in the Somerset river, in Connecticut, and in New 
York, for bedding, were erroneously termed. William Dill is credited with being the first captain engaged in the 
Chesapeake trade. I think, however, that there is an error here, for Gould mentions in his book that in 1840, 
40,000 bushels were brought to Wellfleet annually from Virginia, at a cost of $20,000. Nevertheless, it was not 
until about 1845 or 1850, that the business began to confine itself to Virginia oysters, and a large business to be 
done. At its height, about 1850, it is probable that more than 100,000 bushels a year were laid down in the harbor ; 
some say 150,000. One consignment alone of 80,000 bushels was remembered by Mr. 8. R. Higgins, who kindly 
gave me the many facts noted above. The favorite ground was at the mouth of Herring river. 

This great business gave employment to many men and vessels, and was eagerly welcomed by the Wellfleet 
people. Responsible men were accustomed to meet the incoming vessels and take contracts to bed the oysters. 
The ordinary price was 9 cents a bushel. They hired help at day’s wages, and often made a good profit. Fifty 
men would thus often be busy at once. 

During the summer partly, but chiefly in the fall, these great deposits, which would perish during the cold 
winter, but were now well-grown, were raked up and sent to the warehouses in Boston, Portland, and minor ports, 
in freight vessels and in packets. Usually the oysters were owned and bedded by dealers, who used them in their 
regular trade, but some were owned by speculators, who took them to market, or sold them to dealers as they lay 
upon the beds, the purchaser taking all risks. ‘The measure used for oysters in those days was a half-barrel holding 
a bushel, called a “ bushel-barrel”. 

DECLINE OF OYSTER-TRADE.—The war of the Rebellion, however, interfered somewhat with the oyster-trade, 
and it began to decline, so far as Wellfleet was concerned. Then the various dealers in northern ports, having 
learned something, began to bed near home in their own harbors, and so saved freightage. Finally, the steamers 
from Norfolk and the railways entered into so serious a competition, that fully ten years ago Wellfleet bay was 
wholly deserted by the oystermen, as a bedding-ground, though her vessels still continue to carry cargoes in winter 
from Virginia to Boston, Portland, Salem, Portsmouth, and the Providence river, to supply the active trade and 
fill the new beds, which the dealers at these various ports had learned could be established at home. : 

The reader thus discovers how important a part Wellfleet has played in the history of the oyster-trade of New 
England. A hundred thousand bushels of the bivalves once grew fat along her water-front, and thousands of 
dollars were dispensed to the citizens in the industry they created. Now, a little experimental propagation, of the 
value of a few hundred dollars, and about 6,000 bushels of bedded oysters from Virginia, worth perhaps $5,000 
when sold, form the total active business. The oyster-fleet, however, remains, though greatly diminished and 
carrying its cargoes to Boston, Portland, and elsewhere, instead of bringing them to be laid down in the home 
harbor. It will be long before Wellfleet, and its neighbor, Provincetown, lose the prestige of old custom as 
oyster-carriers. 
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WELLFLEET OYSTER-FLEET IN 1878~80.—The vessels registered at Wellfleet, that habitually take part in 
the oyster-trade, and formed the fleet of the seasons of 1878~79 and 1879~80, are the following, all schooners : 


Name. Tons. Name. Tons. Name. Tons. 
Nay giesl) sien Reber ec clocks sca OmeeL dw alo RiCheer ae seseene seman cenenen E14) Addie Ni Cole, <..t--smsckjsoncouenes 76 
Nathan! Cleaveseercacecsss--<cocesons. S0Ds CAlicevbs Hie nins! enemas cae see aaa. 92 Emma A. Higgins..............---- = 94 
Rey Re kGMn Peer ee eceasaieesencsecese = oe LUIZZ1e SIN L eeee seme ete aiec lee eare iid Carnie Gn CLOsbyiesossslenceses scales - 58 
Bilorg Ase NOWCOIDD! .2-s--~scenvio= ss sees 40!" *Benjantin Oliver es: cesssnteenes sacee settee Nib Desperandumitscceseesccecee st ns = 80 
IManyistealer oes-o-ancact-soceccses= >= OU Ben] sOtn SAW ieee eae ee eae eee enn COlesh HeENOnionesss sees se. 2 seee ee. 57 
George T. Littlefield. ..........-...---- 1123 Gertrude Summers) s-2-csseeeneec ecco OL Oa -vhreGMmanio— se cjoacc(ss—eoeeecs 59 
Lucy M. Jenkins ........---..-- aa 7A) SPOR IS CLEC Sap ee prea o nn Pa Hao sence oe 74 Abby, Branktont-Sascenteid.. sos... 71 
ASAE PELOBLOts cocs ccc ccs/ciecic cess << oe Q9T Ss Marta WeDSher case: cacanccceccecnecs 58 
Maryib. WiWOLE - 0. <cccesececessss---- Gor) Wbuey J: Keeler. 22 scace.socses scenes 94 Total tonnage............ Seca 2, 239 
Wilteninetiona.-c--ceees sooece ce ecct SO) Charles; Aliwooudl.ctsctes eees teens 70 
Newell:B. Hawes:.S2......-.: .cssct---= 90° Nannie’ E. Waterman: -2: 2.22. 22:2.--- 80 


PROVINCETOWN OYSTER-FLEET, 1878.—F rom Provincetown there also hails a fleet of schooners in the oyster- 
trade, that may as well be put down here, since all remarks will apply to both. Those running in 1878~79 were: 


Name. Tons. Name. Tons. Name. Tons. 
Ellie I. Long -.... poeeeetiiee ee 98: Freddie W.Allton...-... =-<- ...5....- 86. Hitta EB) Sylvester. ..:.-22..--ds0e..- 90 
HredaienWaltGhwae acces oss -clewisomee ans Bey WIE ORB eG eeerse coooncoonoreecsese GN Awe Sito ecgecconoeees erecta sencee 71 
VCE DRT ET Se Gee Seine eee eer UO ot QRWN So aos Sop oeS Caonco ceecesaess 94, As Bumbard.c cack see denaece a aee 65 
William Matheson. ==.-.2-.-2.=--2<.-=-- DU (JOHN SBISKO sce cec sion cicow a osoavecees @1 
Meresa\)). Baker: ---..<-----.-.<-ss:006e Oise MOvMeE BGM moe menmacaiccces cress ster aaneem 96 Total tonnage........ Sree est cose 1,539 
Many MatheSOns<ccsalsre 00 can eeaoscieeces Dope BelevBAntletnocemcmeecwacelsnamae ca cace 76 
outie! Burtis)ten.t | vis wccawanwbemiciee. 97-5. Delia, Hodelans) <.. 32. <5-<50 ecccssacen 95 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CAPE COD OYSTER-SCHOONERS.—This list of 46 schooners comprises, I think, the whole 
of the Cape oyster-fleet; and there are few vessels engaged outside of these ports. They were noted in the old 
days, as now, for their swiftness in speed and firmness of structure, and were the origin and prototypes of the 
famous Boston clipper-ships. The original cost of these fine vessels was, on the average, about $7,000; now they 
are not worth over $4,000 each. In summer they go on mackerel-fishing voyages, which occupy a little more 
than half of the year. In the winter and spring they carry oysters, varying it with frequent coasting trips. Four 
voyages after oysters annually would probably be a fair average, and not more than a third of the vessels’ yearly 
receipts, as a rule, will be derived from this source. They are commanded by captains of experience, and go back 
and forth quickly, safely, and profitably. Capt. Jesse Freeman, now one of the leading fish-merchants of the village, 
told me that he had sailed between the Chesapeake and northern ports 316 times before he was forty years old, that 
is 158 voyages. His opinion was that no cargo wore upon a vessel less (others say the opposite), and it was usually 
of much profit to the owners. In the spring, oysters for bedding are brought cheaper than those designed for 
market in winter. 

THE CREWS AND THEIR PROFITS.—The crew of an oyster-vessel usually consists of two (often three) men 
before the mast, with a cook, mate, and captain. One-third (as a rule), sometimes one-half, of the freight-money 
goes to the owners, and the remainder to pay the men and furnish food. The wages of a mate in 1879 were $30 a 
month; of a cook, $25; and of a seaman, $15 to $16. Food for a voyage costs from $40 to $50. In addition to 
his share, the owners give the captain $15 a month. 

Suppose, then, a load of 3,000 bushels, with freight at 18 cents a bushel, bought after 30 days’ voyage. The 
proceeds would be divided as follows: 


SUG IDUSHOls watiLe Conte <mictase se tee an tenet caisee te a coe eee tocenene Be aaa eae ce eo ote aae ee aeee Seas see $540 00 
DURES AHI IG) ORTLICIS ace pee IE BEIGE BOGRE OGRE Of BEEF SOE R OSSD Aaa SE OEE ORCL AS EaS SEE ee ES eee cnet ats Nh 
Mate’s salary .--..... siaieteleelisistore siya isaieiains oa Gees pesi esas Sent peach ceeauelsomsicee sive SQest. Se engts 30 00 
TONGS GT, RT eam BRE RUE SS oe BEBO CEB ONA TERE ES Bere EE SES t CES sete ese CS oe earn ACTH 
OMS MSaALye cree neem eee cos acanscosicccsctacane e Sarees ata ae sine aineaalescde las cadsyosaeves 25 00 
[EL OMINIOUE means eaten ae sevee cers wise tae ee cen Mee rete wan st aces soscanancicanaseoons ctSa6 45 00 


—— 325 00 
MemiminnE One nional sbi stand GAptainl +). eseeeel dase paeatsme se ae ee o on lees emae oa wala slbmadisnices ceuane 215 00 
THREE SEASONS’ WORK DONE BY A WELLFLEET SCHOONER.—AS an example of the history of an oyster- 
schooner’s voyages, I give a copy of what was done in two years by one of the vessels in the above list. Her 
length was 86 feet; breadth, 23 feet; depth, 8 feet 64 inches; measurement, 97.95 tons. She was owned by fifteen 
partners, and in 1876 cost in Newburyport $9,819 63. The record of her trips from 1877 to 1879 stands: 


Spuugsy7, first tip, 3,000 bushels, at 18 cents freight .2..-...-.-..--s- o«-.-+ scs<-s+-secueces Bemiciscle sa $540 00 
Spring 1877, second trip, 3,406 bushels, at 18 cents freight .... .-.. 2... .2cc05 cece een ne cone cece eo ee enn 613 08 
Spring 1677, third trip, 3,012 bushels, at 18 cents freight.........-.....-.------ SR OR CRC ROC Hee bne teconn or 542 16 
Spring 1877, fourth trip, 3,550 bushels, at 18 cents freight ......-....-----..--- Fes Se Cope Tne One come 639 00 
Spring 1877, fifth trip, 3,286 bushels, at 18 cents freight .........--...--.----. aE ee Riee ees aae aes! ences 591 48 

MMNOIGISLO Charme entatem ate a ncaa nnn Sha at wa cacine cwieiaas s cera team cee smenac cnecee pasee ce recone eeece - 2,925 72 

Great generals (or expenses charged to account of vessel) ......-.-..--------- Hiden conc asacce bE oOce 460 15 


2,465 57 
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One-halfischooner’s Share. soso lace sone cowl ee ete anes oes lence Coneleneesslenabere HenoeH eset rene sen peeee ean eoos 
Two and one-half per cent. of whole stock to captain -.......--.-.-.------ Snnteginsas os0oreas55, casasose5 


By charter on load to plant -..........--..--. ..- Pingho neenos Soscecdoad Ssngocscosesss Ss0a50 Dao saosaSS 


Balance due OWNETS . 26/2555 «co Socn aclteccs coe sa cacesecesiossaeoe nesses teers aseebexeneeiene aera 


73 14 


1,159 64 
140 00 


1,299 64 
50 


956 72 


1877. 
Nov. 126; 3,475 bushels, at 18 cents freight. << 22. <<12 ane nie nian leone soos csoessansceossctae sate 625 50 
Dec. 26. 3,579 bushels, at 18 cents freight... -- .--. -22- 6-5 - woe enn cars cerns wi Sees fater aemiienioenineeetoas = 644 22 

1878. 
Heb." 16. 3,746) bushels ates centatrel sc hte acme ese eee eee esl ene pee ake eee == ee emia eee ee 674 28 
March 7. 3,621 bushels, at 18 cents freight/2.2)02 26. coco ce can weeelenemes eseses =o--= ARaGes Gesses oases 651 78 
April) 36353;463 sbushels; jat Sicenta\irel wh tes eee aa eetreea seen ine etal a see teen 623 34 
May 6. One load to Providence ..--....-...----.--«- ORES nb Sa SCO SISTED Te S485 Se Sas esseSnsns ches stes 400 00 
3,619 12 
One-third schooner’s share ........-------- Prey See te eee Pee eS Ae Sots ssebeeseeecctios soe eeacaccnecse =. LS 206TS7) 
Tobillaipaid by: captain, ---. «sce. csa=-2 cso se alee eee asiorones aoe nee essence eeraien oe eens ae ees aeneeeee 109 08 
Balance to owners .......---- sewenwessennsaes wdem scecsaewenlousitcacee eecicceeescaeecne Aces aerers 1,097 29 

1878. 
Dec. 18. 3,765 bushels, at 18 cents freight .... ..- 5. so 22. 2. 222 woe ee cown cue Stoo ese csascossomscanseoe 677 70 

1879. 
Feb. 1. 3,885 bushels, at 18 cents freight. —- oo eon oo oanjaciwane meee naa meninneniens= =n Sae=lor=nnninenen=o= 699 30 
Marchv4i93,709) DUSHEIS, atile COM ts fle lla tet alo elas te alma ole em ete te 682 02 
April 5. 3,732 bushels, at 16 cents freight -.... Bo oROCOBeSs BOO CSC OTO SHS Og SeS Se corse ESSeth eosecoecShsoss 597 12 
April 26, 73;600) bushels, ats cents freight- 2.) secoclh =o eases soc eee ereelese screens on==lenae= Seateate ss 540 00 
3,196 14 
TRIOS eo sin seo) nO co coro onaSsnencoocdcos corbseopedabscteo OC RICC scwedcoccns Socac oSmgseensso6 296 32 
2,899 82 
One-third schooner’s share.......----.---.-- eSaatepieedaje ds ESI PO cee Coase Pere a adn a ea eeeo 3 966 61 
Schooner’s bills -....- Bison cate sect asec ceersct enh ose anes taess Soe aco aciee eo antoa an PaCOs0 ce 0200 44 34 
Balance due owners. .--...---- Fe ROTTS HOE As Ganon Gab sea BODO SOE COO ISOS COO Soascos 922 27 


FINANCIAL PROFITS OF THE OYSTER-SCHOONERS.—In settlement with the owners of the schooners just referred 
to, for these three oystering seasons, the summaries stood as follows: 


| 1877. | 1878. 1879. 

SU eek Buh Ah EQUI aa EER ER Uk a $826 89 $1, 206 37 $966 61 

pabejde ogeee top onacd sec aaviodccmede cs waves a Geena sec cs ooo neat eee ae eae erat os eae eyo ee eee eres 226 89 | 448 95 250 08 

gaat aaa teen ss nue smechiones ats San sacteaneegonos cnet demaoeie cee Set aee eae ee eee 600 00 | 757 42 716 53 
1877. 1878. 1879. 

11-32ds. $206 25 $260 26 $246 29 

6-32ds. 112 50 141 96 134 34 

2-32ds. 37 50 47 32 44 78 

2-32ds. 37 50 47 32 44 78 

1-324. 18 75 23 65 22 39 

1-324. 18 75 23 66 22 39 

1-324. 18 75 23 66 22 39 

1-324. 18 75 23 66 22 39 

2-32ds. 37 50 47 32 44 78 

1-324. 18 75 23 66 22 39 

2.32ds, 37 50 47 32 44 78 

1-64th. 9 37 11 83 11 19 

1-64th. 9 37 11 83 11 19 

1-64th. 9 37 11 83 1119 

1-64th. 9 37 11 83 11 19 

64-64ths. 599 98 757 12 716 46 


 <S 
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It is probable that this season (1879-80) the sum of the freights paid to Wellfleet and Provincetown schooners 
on oyster-cargoes alone, will exceed $75,000, and the losses and casualties will be few. The competition of the 
steamers between Norfolk and Boston, of the railroads, and particularly the recent custom of opening so many 
oysters in Virginia, has been severely hurtful, however, to the oyster-schooner interests. 

I may add an odd note of interest to naturalists. At Wellfleet are found many marine invertebrates not known 
elsewhere north of Virginia, which the naturalists of the United States Fish Commission say were probably 
introduced with imported oysters. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR WELLFLEET AND VICINITY: 


Number of planters, wholesale-dealers, and shippers .....----- -----s--ees cece cece es eens een ee cones cenees 3 
Number of vessels and sail-boats engaged ...--. ...200 sce eee nee - one commen noe n ne nen eens schooners * . - 46 
Ieper ara grille eins 4- Seg se see oe oe bee Pees Ce COCR EE prose) COSe Bed s00 CO5nC8 Doc BEA BHebe Ode Cope Een $185, 000 
Number of sailors employed (three months) ..--.. 02-2... -- 20 20 nas cone ene concen enn nes com ene enn n a cacece 250 
Earnings of same... ... ---- -- 22 2-2 - enon none one ce nnn cerns nnn cnn s won cen ne cnc ene sean nan enone cone $15, 000 
Total earnings of schooners -.-.----------------- FEC Ae eae sa CE eae So Se Se Sa Se centerbesccsy tase $75, 000 
Annual sales of— 
T. Native oysters. ..22.. 2-2. ooo nnn een coc e ce eee conn cone omnes come ne cow ees onan nee oenne bushels... 600 
WAIT EE SG ns SS SBE SOR BS ES Boo CCOD RS ORIONIR: DES SS n= COU GSBS EHD S 5 RES SSOU Hoe po Chess be 5 65: Co. 5e $500 
Pe @hesspeale) “plants? ~ sao --oeneecleee cenlencmes ener --'eaeelceeale===n5\===0 BR memceCeROTe Reto bushels... 6, 000 
WII OP Et Oe ase aStcconas S60 ooo Secon HOSS ece 2 Seb eeSenD St res HEC Rn Onns coop Cose a rreeso ec -apeoos $5, 000 
Total value of oysters sold annually ..----.----- Godan ai eee dct sosctacsioe nace aceeesteas, cence sidccsceecs tans $5, 500 


9. HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE OYSTER-TRADE OF BOSTON. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE OYSTER-BUSINESS.—The natural resources of the harbor in oysters, and the extent 
to which they entered into its early commerce, have already been hinted at in paragraph six. 

When the natural beds in the Charles and Mystic rivers gave out, Boston derived its oysters from the natural 
beds at Wellfleet and in Buzzard’s bay, but mainly from the first named. When, in turn, these became exterminated, 
toward the close of the last century, Boston dealers began to bring shiploads of oysters from the shores of Buzzard’s 
and Narraganset bays, directly to the city in winter, and in the spring bedded at Wellfleet supplies for the ensuing 
summer and autumn. This has been explained in the account of Cape Cod, preceding this. These cargoes were 
taken up in the early fall, and sent in sloops and schooners to Boston. There the schooners were dismantled and 
tied up, or else the cargoes were transferred to hulks (old mastless vessels) and covered with so thick a layer of 
sea-weed that no frost could get at them. These hulks were towed up into the docks close to Faneuil Hall, the 
recollection of which is preserved in the name of Dock square, and there the oysters were sold to retail-dealers, 
peddlers, and other customers, either in the shell or opened. Another favorite place for the oyster-vessels to lie 
was about where the Boston and M. ine railway station now stands, in Haymarket square. At that time a canal, 
well remembered by old citizens, ran through from the Charles river to the city wharf, following what is now 
Blackstone street. Another wharf for oyster-boats occupied the present site of the New England hotel. Prices 
then ranged higher than now in some respects and lower in others. A bushel in the shell (at wholesale), or a gallon 
opened, cost $2: this was “in liquor”, the “solid” gallon being a recent invention. In the restaurants they charged 
ninepence (124 cents) for a “stew”, and fourpence (64 cents) for a “dozen” of fourteen; or you could buy a better 
quality for 7 cents. 

There was a queer custom in vogue in those days, half a century ago. Besides the hawking about the streets, 
which has survived, a few men used to “bag” them. Taking a bag of the bivalves on their backs, they would go 
in the evening to a house where there was a lively family, or, perhaps, where a company of friends had assembled. 
A carpet would be spread in the middle of the parlor on which the damp bag would be set, when the peddler would 
open the top, shuck an oyster, and pass it upon the half-shell to his nearest customer; then another for the next, 
and so on. Some lively scenes must have been enacted around that busy bagman, as his knife crunched rapidly 
through the brittle shells, and the succulent morsels disappeared down fair throats. 

Meanwhile, more and more oysters were being brought every winter from Long Island sound, Newark bay, 
New Jersey, and southern waters, mainly in Cape Cod vessels, as I have shown, but somewhat, also, in Boston’s 
own craft, for in those days there were more mackerel-fishermen hailing from the city than there now are. 

INTRODUCTION OF VIRGINIA OYSTERS.—When oysters first began to be brought to Boston from Virginia I 
could not ascertain with precision. The patriarch of the business, Mr. Atwood, of the firm of Atwood & Bacon, says 
that when he began dealing in Water street in 1826, oysters were being brought regularly from Chesapeake bay in 
small quantities. He thinks the first cargo arrived about 1824. Mr. J. Y. Baker assures me that in 1830, 20,000 
bushels from all quarters sufficed for Boston. About 1840 Gould estimated that 100,000 bushels would cover the 
consumption of all Massachusetts. Business rapidly increased, however, as the subjoined figures of the importations 


*Seventeen of these schooners, worth $68,000, are registered at Provincetown, which otherwise does not appear as an oyster-locality. 
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of oysters in cargoes from Virginia, by Atwood & Bacon alone, will show. Besides these there were eight or ten 
other dealers in the city. Atwood & Bacon received— 


Bushels. Bushels. 
Shi be} Gee eeeapeco more cs osndcc bod sobeed LOGOLO 32,000 HN LESS Soo ces, settee sie celle eee te ate ree ene 123, 097 
my LB50 coche tetas See cbse ceiece ase Swicomete eee) 4004) Te 1855 ste ee aa teen ee ere eee 105, 752 
In B51. ccnjescaeame ee nie els walartal = cen mesa = am LUE er di (a bie Roby (Seto SRR Copeee eee a oocae oacee SS 83, 000 


These were by their own nine vessels alone; they had occasional cargoes otherwise. The largest lot (1853) cost 
them $41,853, which gives an idea of values. Freight in those days was 17 cents. 

At present very few oysters, indeed, are bedded in the vicinity of Boston, while of propagation there is none 
whatever. The grounds in the harbor were never very excellent, and became less so as the city increased in size. 
The encroachments of the building and filling in along the water-front over-ran the old limits of the bedding-grounds, 
and even the ancient natural beds. Where the Boston and Maine railway’s car-house stands, a leading dealer not 
many years ago laid down 42,000 bushels in a single season. It was known as White island at that time. The 
South Boston flats are being graded up into streets, and the Charles, Mystic, and Malden rivers, Bird island, and 
other places were long ago abandoned, because the wharves or the sewerage of the city has destroyed their 
usefulness to the oysterman. Instead of bedding in his own harbor, therefore, the Boston dealer, as a rule, now 
rents ground in Buzzard’s or Narraganset bays, and lays down there (the principal grunnds being about the mouth 
of Providence river) the Virginia oysters he proposes to use for his summer- and autumn-trade, or else he has 
abandoned the practice altogether. The process of bedding will be dwelt upon in the chapter upon the Rhode 
Island fisheries. 

THE OYSTER-TRADE DURING THE REBELLION.—The coming on of the war of secession found the Boston 
oyster-trade in its most flourishing condition. More cargo-oysters were brought then, than ever since; prices were 
high and profits large. The shipping interests fostered by it were large, too, for the competition of railways and 
steamers had hardly made itself felt. Most of the large dealers ran lines of vessels of their own, as well as chartering 
additional assistance in the spring. In the demand for fast sailers which the oyster-business created, is found the 
origin of that celebrated model of sailing vessel that made America famous on the seas—the clipper-ship. The first 
of these were made by Samuel Hall, a noted ship-builder, at his yard in East Boston, and were named Despatch, 
Montezuma, Telegraph, and Express. They were from 90 to 120 tons, old measurement, and carried an average cargo 
of 2,500 bushels of oysters. Six months in the year these clippers were devoted to bringing oysters from Virginia. 
There were thirty-five or forty of these “sail” running, and in the summer they would go fishing. The freight 
tariff on oysters was then 20 cents, and during the war it went as high as 25 cents a bushel. ‘ 

The war interfered sadly with the business of oystering. Often the military operations did not admit of the 
cultivating and raking of the beds in Virginia and Maryland, or of the schooners from northern ports going where 
they wished to buy. <A period of higher costs and shortened sales was in store for the dealers, and they have not 
yet quite recovered the prosperity of 1860. The greatest period of depression was 1574~75, when the business was 
almost a failure. I think none of the dealers “suspended ”, however. 

ATTEMPTS AT OYSTER-CULTURE.—In the course of this business, as long ago as the traditions of the trade go 
back, a few bushels were now and then laid down in various parts of the harbor to keep them from spoiling. But 
this was not at first a regular and systematic thing. The bedding-grounds were usually in the Charles, Mystic, 
Malden, and Pines rivers, often above the bridges, or on the Winthrop shore. Later all the dealers bedded on the 
South Boston flats, which are now being wholly filled up by the New York and New England railway. There was 
a large, oval, bare space here, occupied by all the dealers in the city, who had it regularly divided. Mr. J. H. 
Wiley’s father’s portion was at the extreme end, and was bounded by eel-grass. He experimented by putting oysters 
over, upon, and among the eel-grass, and found that they did far better than those on the open flat, which had been 
occupied for a long time, and ebbed dry. Mr. Wiley supposed that the reason was, that it was new ground, from 
which fresh and plenteous nourishment was to be derived. The grass afforded so much protection, also, that many 
oysters used to survive the winter. 

THE BOSTON OYSTER-FLEET OF 1878~79.—At present (1879-’80) the only vessels, so far as I could learn, 
registered in Boston and engaged in the oyster-carrying trade, are the following schooners, all the property of a 
single firm : 


Name. Tons. Name. Tons. 
WalliamvJH *West=s:-.s.ces cece tenses Eel See (fetal led Rul adsyull ae Snsonsa5 ac seco sececosaocd cesses a sacss 87 
Bd dysbiercesses ss hee eee eee far Be nS hy Aen ed O60), Neponsetis sone eerie siseceniecesis assis eine aaa aa 
ANICe tes eee ad ote sass to an eee ce ones eee eet eet een 69) | LOD WwOOU sare ar Seen eee wee cme easter ne cele eterno 66 
Barty) Pierce sien. BAEK, PEER Jao e cseeccce O05. | Leona 21S 1 he) SRR ae a? Se ke cee 100 


OPENED OYSTERS IN THE BostoN MARKET.—Another great change from ancient methods of conducting the 
business has been caused by the introduction of opened oysters from Norfolk. These are received twice a week 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) by steamer direct from Norfolk, and on other days, to a less extent, by steamer from Norfolk 
to New York, and thence by railway. In the neighborhood of 250,000 gallons were thus handled in Boston during 
the winter of 1879~80, for they come only between September and April. They are shipped in barrels and kegs. 
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The effect of this innovation has been very marked upon the trade; whether for good or ill there are two opposite 
opinions, the general verdict being that this feature works against the best interests of the trade. In their favor, 
it is said, in general, that they can be sold cheaper than any other oysters, and hence are accessible to the poorer 
class of people; that they are as good as the cargo-oysters, and that in the increased number sold is compensation 
for the diminished percentage of profit. I will quote some opinions expressed to me in this direction: 

The Boston Oyster-Company considered the innovation of Norfolk opened oysters not unfavorable to business 
generally, although hurtful to the cargo-trade. Although higher profits were received five or six years ago, three 
times as many gallons are sold now as then, and hence dealers can afford to take less. Selling more cheaply a 
grade of goods equal to the old stock opened here, they give better satisfaction and sell more. There is less risk, 
also, than with cargoes, in which they had relinquished large dealings. They washed all their oysters from Norfolk 
carefully, and had heard no complaint of ill-health resulting from eating them. 

The Chesapeake Oyster-Company deal almost wholly in opened oysters, and believe in the Norfolk trade, for 
the same reasons as given in the report of the “ Boston” company, and say that, with their refrigerator barrels, they 
have no trouble with warm-weather losses. One of the advantages of this new business is, that a man can begin it 
with small means, since the stock may be procured in quantities as small, or large, as desired. 

R. R. Higgins thought the oysters opened in Norfolk as good by the time they got here as those of the same 
grade opened here out of cargoes. He used them largely, and had opened a branch-house in Norfolk in order to 
compete with the Norfolk shippers on their own ground. By sending to his customers full packages, he avoided 
the complaints against the Virginia shippers, that they sent “scant” barrels, pretending to allow for a ‘ swell” of 
the contents, which does not occur. 

This, I believe, completes the list of those who would not be glad to see the Norfolk opened oysters disappear 
from the market. Indeed, so strong is the prejudice, that an effort was made about two years ago to induce the 
legislature to forbid their importation into the state ; but this failed, it being opposed not only by certain consumers 
and carriers, but by two or three of the wholesale-dealers themselves. In opposition to them it is asserted that 
their quality is poor; that they are unhealthy; that the losses attending them are greater than with cargoes, and 
that they unduly cheapen all superior grades of stock. Two grades are brought to Boston, but for one of the 
“selected” come ten barrels of the “common”, the cheapest and poorest oysters brought to the Norfolk market. 
The alleged injuriousness of them is said to arise from their too great age when they arrive. It is almost impossible, 
any way it is arranged, to get the stock from Norfolk to Boston’s customers in less than a week. If they are put 
upon the steamer in Norfolk immediately upon being opened, come speedily, and the weather remains cold, little 
fault will be found. It is rare, however, that this favorable conjunction of circumstances occurs, and a large 
percentage of almost every cargo is thrown away. One firm dumped overboard 300 gallons out of a single shipment 
recently. Under such circumstances the wholesaler will save all he can, including now and then some he ought to 
throw away; and the same thing will occur in the shop of the retailer, so that frequently the consumer gets oysters 
not fit to eat. Rumors of sickness and death resulting are common enough, but I failed to trace any to a 
trustworthy origin in truth. They are often dirty, aud are washed again and again, until the aroma and delectable 
flavor is all goue from their lacerated and rinsed remains. They are only fit to be cooked in a method calculated 
to disguise their insipidity, by the time Vermont, Maine, or Canada get them for dinner. 

Nor does it appear that a large increase of sales has followed the introduction of this new stock. Trade has 
changed rather than amplified, while prices have been reduced in a marked manner throughout the whole list. If, 
now, the wholesale-dealer clears 5 cents a gallon on Virginia oysters, in shell or out, he thinks himself doing well. 
Most of the business is done on a much smaller margin. Considerable profit, however, is made on the “superior 
grade” of Norfolk stock; but only a little of this is brought on. Worse than this, however, for Boston merchants, 
is the fact that Norfolk cuts out much of their regular custom. A man anywhere can buy five or ten gallons and 
have them sent to him just (or very nearly) as cheap as the wholesaler who gets his thousand gallons. The natural 
result is, that many retailers and large consumers, like the hotels, do send direct to Virginia. With the cargo- 
method this is out of the question. All consumers near Boston or other importing cities must go there for supplies. 
Take it all in all, Boston thoroughly deplores the innovation, but comforts herself with the conviction, that already 
she sees signs of general dissatisfaction, and looks forward to a speedy abandonment of the new for the old method. 

KINDS OF OYSTERS SOLD IN Boston.—A large variety of oysters are to be found on sale in Boston from 
widely different points. Those from the shore of Connecticut used to be highly esteemed, but they have gone out 
of the Boston market. The “Cape” and ‘“ Providence” oysters are better of late, and the expense of bringing them 
on is much less than from Connecticut. About five years ago the very choicest brand eaten came from Wareham, 
at the northern extremity of Buzzard’s bay. Now these are poor, and better ones come from Cotuit, on the “ heel” 
of Cape Cod, and the best of all (in my judgment) are from the Sandwich shore, particularly Monument river. The 
size, fine appearance, and saltness of the “Cape” or “ native” oysters recommend them for “bench” stock, to be 
eaten raw. You see advertised also the Blue-point, Saddle-rock, Stamford, and Norwalk oysters, more familiar 
to New Yorkers; but they are kept for a special, small custom, as “fancy Us 
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BOSTON OYSTER-DEALERS AND OYSTER-MEN.—It is not easy to get at the exact number of persons in Boston 
who derive their daily support from the oyster-business. The hired help of the wholesale dealers amounts to about 125 
persons the year round, with the addition of about 250 more who are engaged with greater or less steadiness to “shuck” 
during the colder half of the year. The majority of these persons are married; and I believe that, including the 
dealers themselves, to multiply by four in each case would fairly estimate the number of souls represented—that is, 
the mouths fed. There are, then, in this wholesale trade, deriving their whole support, about 500 persons; deriving 
one-half their support, about 1,000 persons. 

It is asserted that there are about 1,000 retail-shops, fish-markets, hotels, and restaurants in the city where 
oysters form a regular part of the sales. I was unable to verify this, but am inclined to believe it rather under 
than over the actual number. It would be a low estimate to say, that an average of one family of five persons in 
each case is supported by the molluscan share of the business, which would add 5,000 persons to the 750 in the 
wholesale department, and give a total of 5,750 persons in Boston estimated to derive their living chiefly out of the 
oyster and clam. Most of the wholesalers run restaurants and lunch-counters. The wages paid vary with 
the kind of employment and the employer, all the way from $4 to $25 per week. The lowest rates are paid 
to the girls in the restaurant-kitchens, who get from $3 to $5 per week and their board, and to the waiters 
in the restaurants, who receive about $8 a week and board. The men who pack, attend to shipments and delivery 
of orders, who aid in bedding, and do the heavy work of the establishment, will average from $12 to $15 a week. 
The large addition employed between September and May are “openers” or “shuckers”, who are paid by the solid 
gallon, and work only when there are oysters to be opened. They are, as a rule, a rough, ignorant class of men. 
In summer they do ordinary laboring jobs, like working on the streets and carrying hods. Their pay has been a 
shilling (17 cents) a gallon for some years, but last season (187879) 18 and occasionally 20 cents was paid; and in 
consequence of a strike on their part it is expected that 20 cents will be the ruling price in 187980. It is rare that 
they earn more than $10 a week, and often not half that. The largest day’s work at opening oysters that I could 
learn of was performed several years ago by a man in Atwood & Bacon’s employ, who opened 45 gallons between 
7.30 a.m. and 10.30 p. m.; but this was “liquor” measurement, and he got only 10 cents a gallon for it. Most of 
the openers are married ard have large families. 

PricEs.—The cost (total, delivered) and selling prices of the various grades of oysters in Boston, are now 
about as follows, in 1879: 


In SHELL (per bushel): 


Cost. 2 Sell for. 
HromeViredni a. OME CArS Ose sea eemet ee see ele ee alee ania ele tell $0 30 to $0 40 
Mayenne OTN EN? Re C koe coshod son eobobooses OaHSeHo cddene cascae ees === 5 50 to 60 
Bags (COMMON) ——eooe cece coc ees ences seen = eae me aaseeee oan anes 50 to 55 
TE}NGAS (QS GOOD = pe eo oo So ose DaSSno Soot a cdon cena osSncendaesesssonseses 90 to 9% 
Bynnhaven (Vanginiaiiancy) nosece secon sasiin elec lemon nein am 200 to 3 00 
MonumentRiver.. bee. cts occas ascistes oc saeeessee ee eee eases 140 to 1 60 $2 25 to $2 50 
(OVE TN Gt pb ecen GSS Ree CES COREE Cannas -eSon6 saGess Ga Scene ents sc5 se: 95 to 1 20 
LENG aG ENED ha coGa55 CSAC mE Cec OsO EAA CECCnh Hoe CED Bena sc aaanés cane 5ac6 50 to 60 
OPENED (per gallon): 
Brom! Norfolic (common) pees esa ae eee eles ete eee 55 to 60 60 to 65 
rom Nortol ky (Superior) pases see en Soae eee ee ee eee eae aeeeeee 60 to 65 75 to 90 


The dealers would feel satisfied with 20 per cent. of profit, but do not get it. Six or seven cents a bushel and 
five cents a gallon is the usual advance. 

DISPOSITION OF THE OYSTER-SHELLS.—Subsidiary to the oyster-business in Boston, is the disposal of the 
empty shells. These are used somewhat for filling in, particularly along the Atlantic-avenue wharves, and are 
largely consumed by the gaslight companies to be burned into lime for purifying their gas. In addition to this 
there are two pulverizing establishments in East Boston that take large quantities. The shells are gathered for 
them by carters and boys of every grade, at odd times, from the saloons, the proprietors of which are glad to get 
rid of them, and taken to the factories, a few barrels at a time. The factories pay 8 cents a barrel, and often men 
are thus able to profitably employ their leisure. The shells are put into a crusher and then through bolts, and 
are thus ground into small fragments, from which the dust is sifted. The machinery employed is precisely that used 
for crushing bones, ete. There is a strong prejudice against the presence of any oyster-shell in the manufactured 
fertilizers, strange to say, and the broken shell finds a market only as food for poultry in place of fine gravel. The 
price is one-quarter of a cent a pound, and a barrel will weigh about 275 pounds. About 500 barrels, valued at 
$375, are sold annually by these factories to the henneries near Boston, and an occasional barrel of the finer grade 
is sold to the bird-stores, to be used in “sanding” the floors of cages. 
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STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR BOSTON: 


Number of wholesale dealers and shippers... -.- .-2.0. -220 «02 s00 cone cccwee cece cece wcee cocnns connee 10 . 
Number of vessels engaged .-.- 2.0.2.5 ons coe ene cc cce ca en cnne enews enc wns cnenee cence cone secmns -- 8 
WOO? GET OS 280 Seas ohne de eae CEOU BOC OE CE CeCe goats HEROD RE SEH Orre Bec et sec oceno ares eeecoc cr. $20, 000 
Number of men hired by dealers— 
PAU TE ta eee ene ae eee aaa Se oa cosa sala te eee aae ene seeeenias a aaindaa enlace masisecene/encsicsee 125 
ReMi lye ese saemiaaa Sastcatees eee sce te rota Saameceadeaasleavaacencces\samcesicnve'- se’ 250 
—— 375 
ADHUAMeAEAIN TA Ob BAMO see soa seems ance eee con See eee og eae eR Reese aanices aeaean neo === $85, 000 
SGM ne nna GERM EOE GET sab Ccaccooesnce cenS reste cee CSc HSH OCIS COAT EE Snes eco sseese 35, 000 
$120, 000 
Namber of sailors employed (three months)... --- .- << -- << neces cece concen s cece ewwcen cane coecee ence 
DORAN REGS 5 pe oo Coe eO BEDE EU BEBO OEE Ee see se Ra ten Ges mantebacd bse cdsldactisccetennse $2,500 
Number of restaurant-servants ..... BO SSE EO IRE ESAS CED CCCOCEEEE CECE EE RAE COEDS Perens 1, 000 
JATIN PROTA SEEN 8 Se oe pace e EOS EIE BEC OS GOSS BOS SEO SEC SHOE LE BRE Cee Sbeee: Geass bere $500, 000 
Total number of families chiefly supported. ....-.-....-- acssiociewsese POO- COPE EE TEConcorterer eee 1,500 
Annual wholesales of— 
pe NaiyeroyStersa (Capel COW )sncsjscmeen aoeemcincsclnecaseleaccuclrorciscccisnsclesdcnecseaer bushels... 15, 400 
SEG: VEO GP SEMIO 6S sce cnesnas6 Fe eter CE CCne HOSS SECS ER CODE EO ROOF EE REE Oo Seen Cee BeLone $15, 000 
Pe GC hesn pes kem GplaN tse eemennpatane seae tel tesseic na ceca alnclswcceciecselssusicwenece=se bushels-. +457, 500 
Belin Phy alTOION SANG pean. aoe ener aaa ae eels eee aelo cle sein ec oe ale = eetelefareteeen arlene aa $340, 000 
lee HAN CVERLOC Kee aseretanre orale anal = seine nein afomecis ences aaa dewlsawials4e/oavefeeees bushels... 60, 000 
SGI VAIO OU RG eocanacane neces Ree eros Seine Gono HES ESO OES BS OCEH OL OU OS IO HE EAE SOS CEES $100, 000 
IV. Baltimore and Norfolk “opened aoe Scomeenenaon face ec cecdsen se eeeace enacee (gallljieis 350, 000 
Selling value of same <<. nn. io nn os aio oan onan onan worn en cone crn ween ne nnes ons cone $250, 000 
Total wholesale value of oysters sold annually .... ...... ---- ---- ---- cece -e eens ne noe nee woes eae $705, 000 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE OYSTER-TRADE.—The oyster-business here, the next place north of Boston 
where there is any original trade, seems quite out of proportion to the importance of the town. The reason is found 
in the fact, that a large surrounding region derives its supplies from this point, as well as the town itself, which 
appears to be highly educated in the eating of all kinds of shellfish. Two schooners, the T. A. Newcomb, 130 tons, 
and the Lizzie Smith, 118 tons, are engaged in the trade. They cost $22,000, but now are worth only Etat $5,000 
each. In the summer they go on mackereling voyages, but in the winter devote their whole time to bringing oysters 
from Virginia. Ten years ago 25,000 bushels sufficed for the demand, and a portion of these came from New York 
bay; in 1875 three vessels were employed, and Salem called for 45,000 bushels, all from the Chesapeake. At present, 
however, the total annual importation by sailing craft does not exceed 40,000 bushels, with about 5,000 bushels by 
steamer from Norfolk, in winter, added. About 500 bushels of ‘‘faney” stock from New York are also sold. A large 
portion of these oysters are sold at the wharf; another large portion goes into the storehouse; a third part are 
opened; and the remainder (8,000 to 9,000 bushels) are laid down in Collins bay, near Beverly bar, where they are 
dry at each ebb-tide. No opened oysters are taken from Norfolk or Baltimore. The result is as follows: 


Oysters imported in vessels.......----------------- 40,000 bushels, costing, at 36 cents...--..----. Py RS $14, 400 
Oysters imported via Boston steamer. ..---.-------- 5,000 bushels, costing, at 57 cents.--------.---------- 2; 850 
Oysters (fancy stock))..-... .---2-,.<-.0 se---- ----=- 500 bushels, costing, at $1 00 ..........-...---.---- 500 

hota Beer nee ede ce cca ses vcs hesadeceecastence A257 500 PUSHES COMIN woe wenincsecs/cam = sciecsiaesicaa= == 17, 750 


Selling price of Virginia oysters, imported at wharf, 40 cents. 

Selling price of bedded oysters, in summer, 90 cents (common), $1 20 (selected), 
Selling price of opened oysters (common), $1 per gallon. 

Selling price of opened oysters (selected), $1 20 per gallon. 

Selling price of opened oysters (in winter), 75 cents per gallon. 

Annual amount of business, $40,000. 


The firms engaged employ 43 men from November 1 to May 1; the rest of the year about 20 men. This 
represents about 100 persons supported by the business, since many of the men are unmarried. The weekly salaries 
will average $12, and shuckers are paid 20 cents for each solid gallon. 

The old shells are disposed of to the gas-company of the city at one-half cent a bushel, the purchaser paying 
for the carting. This does not take all of the 1,500 or so bushels a week accumulating, which are used by the 
proprietors to fill in water-lots, which they buy for the purpose of thus converting into land. To sell their shells 
is more profitable, however. 


Messrs. D. B. & J. Newcomb, 
boasts an economic method of transferring the cargo from the vessel to the shuckers’ broad tables, ranged around 
the interior walls of their shucking-house down on the wharf. This building is two-storied, and is flush with the side 
of the wharf, so that the vessel moors alongside. A door in the end of the loft opens upon a railless platform or 


*Somewhat mixed with other duties. +Of these, 140,000 gallons opened are sold annually under the name of “Providence stock”. 
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balcony 6 feet square. Here two men stand to receive the loaded tubs of oysters as fast as they are hoisted (by 
horse-power) out of the vessel’s hold. When a tub comes within reach they seize it, overturn it into a wheelbarrow, 
made of one-third of a strong cask, mounted on a wheelbarrow-frame, and one man sends it down while the other 
goes and empties the barrow, returning in time to help when the tub comes up again. The ordinary method is for 
two men to receive the tub upon the first floor, carry it away, lift it up, and overturn it upon the table, while two 
others hand back an empty tub and repeat the operation. This requires four men and much lifting. The Newcombs, 
however, dispense with two men and all the laborious lifting, by receiving their oysters on the upper floor and 
dumping them from a wheelbarrow down shutes that lead to different portions of the shucking-table, or to the 
“cool room”, where they can store 8,000 bushels at a time, if desired. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR SALEM AND VICINITY: 


Number of wholesale-dealers ...-.. .5-225 2-25 00-5 cee Sapo poh nosnbacoobsonopods cob oapSoes oss cooesoeses 3 
Nember-of schoonersjengaced\coaasacees ese =s=e eer cannes ene ance saeene en aseelss = sees tea e ee eee == ee 2 
iValae (Of; BANG So-laewise oat a See {MoS gsaTadess ssa mss ss5 Vee OR ES RSE Ree $10, 000 
Numberjofmenvhired! by dealers so -st-c—— ome = eee elo eerie seclese asin ieee eee eee eee eee one se eeeoe 25 
Semi-annual earninpsOL saMie sssncss soos ssoe sean ea seseeeeeclse sacs Ses esse eee eee er see eee tere ees $2, 500 
Number of restaurant-servants ..--...-.-+.----2-.----- nboone ond Sroochoss coanSanoDoo AnoSsoD cesencaciccwsesc 20 
Annual earnings: Of SANG f55535 scasoradeetsossede ss cccceclsce cl sects coe sane eee eee Nowe ee ee caren eee SL OGD, 
Total‘number of sfamilies:supported 5552555 sssacscecctacedssssssaesesssocec soe saelaacecoee selon enenee =teteee 25 
Annual sales of— 
ily ‘Chesapeake: “plants? wes 2a tae elo eels ose e olan ee oie te alee aicese eee eee aise eee bushels... 40, 000 
PLOWING Ens hy Se Boos oe SoS Oca CECB SS an nbo9 DoS cIDB SOO GE ED Esa HERO DOOSODEES SEs Sess bushels.. 5, 000 
ValtieioSame 2-22 sssoecise neo cect eect eoRees teem es oacees ces cee ae me eee ee ren ne eee $40, 000 
TiS Bancy stoclkascecstae cect ee elec a a elooen soe etic eee ee iaeentsetio ene ae cee eeainces seaecoenes bushels. . 500 
Wailltie of Same ss sedcisiscc nat assesses Sea Some ee ccecideew aa deenrsnocune ss aaueeebe eoeale eamias aterde aeons $750 
Total value.of oysters sold /annuallyy oa. stone ane soba e io tance wal ae > ae a= Cece ln ase) -salelech eae lee eae ---- $40,750 


11. THE OYSTER-BUSINESS OF NEWBURYPORT. 


SOUTHERN OYSTERS IN NEWBURYPORT.—The wholesale oyster-business at this port is small. About 3,000 
bushels of southern oysters are sufficient for the demand. These cost from 45 to 50 cents per bushel when put 
down, and from an eighth to a quarter of them die during the summer. The bedding-grounds are in Parker river. 
About three families get their support from the business here, but the business is losing ground and is encroached 
upon by the opened stock from Norfolk. 


(Ohi GO) Gl Sadcon abacoSooe Hon noD See bed baS cocess AS55000 BISSE5 1S SSE SSCRS5 Son aso Se OSES Some deeds bushels.. 3,500 
RVale tee eaten acaeele nate ainincacie= tains oem e sian nn) saisionaw/Jeaee seared ocicmas eae eran] eet nee ee eee $3, 250 
Hamiulresipup ported anise tectsees ct sees aan cletie sec ins ea Selena aetna ie aoe n aac satan eee mten samete sea eee eee mete 3 


12. THE OYSTER-BUSINESS OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE COAST. 


THE BUSINESS OF PORTSMOUTH AND DovER.—In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, there are only two dealers 
who trade in oysters by wholesale and at first hand. They each send a schooner to Virginia in April, the voyage 
lasting about three weeks, and bring a load of 2,300 to 2,600 bushels each. Nearly the same course is pursued 
here as in Boston. The captain is given sufficient money to probably fill his vessel, and told to do the best he 
can withit; but he is not given a rate of freight per bushel, as in Portland, but hired at a given sum, which, in 1878, 
was $425. This amounts, however, to about the same thing as the 18 cents a bushel paid for freight to Portland 
and Boston. All these 5,000 bushels of oysters are bedded down on the banks of the river in Portsmouth harbor, a 
mile or so below the city, where the ebb-tide leaves them nearly dry. They last through to the middle of October, 
with the help of a few “fancy” oysters from New York for the retail-counter. The cost per bushel of these oysters, 
as delivered in the establishment, varies from 40 to 50 cents, and the average selling price, at wholesale, is 75 cents. 

In the winter no vessels come from Virginia, and all supplies are drawn from Norfolk by steamer to Boston, and 
thence by rail, or, in emergency, by buying in Boston or Portland. These are almost wholly opened oysters, in 
barrels and kegs. Not more than 1,000 bushels, all told, are supposed to come into Portsmouth during the winter, 
in the shell. These cost 50 to 60 cents. Of the others, I could get nothing better than estimates trom each dealer, 
which, added together, give about 45 barrels, or 1,550 gallons, as the combined importation. Perhaps 150 gallons 
more come from Boston, in emergencies. The whole consumption of Portsmouth, then, seems to cost about as 
follows : 


QOvysters:in vessels.;5; 000"Dushels’\ie- s.2--cceaecatsciecs cecsectzaus ees oes eeeeecomorcenteateeee Scan cosas ees $2,500 
Oysterstin' shell, ‘otherwise 27-0 Se Sess S. . bene tases nea eee aaeeen peceen meee cose citeoaanics cccntoam en esemae 500 
Oysters opened (about) ...--.... ee cpte eee Gna) datos ate see Rees eine ne Pee eta enya Rayasam ener see mice setae 750 
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The oyster-establishments employ 6 men, paid from $6 to $15 per week. In all, 25 persons are supported by 
the trade. No planting has ever been done at Portsmouth, and even those bedded down in the harbor show little 
growth of shell or body. To supply Dover, New Hampshire, a few miles above, about 2,000 bushels of Chesapeake 
oysters are brought up each spring and laid down in Cocheco river, near the town. A proportionate winter-supply 
comes by rail. 

THE NATURAL BEDS OF GREAT BAy.—I was told by Mr. Washington Freeman, of Portsmouth, that this 
gentleman discovered an extinct bed of large oysters in the Cocheco river, some years ago, but no living ones are 
to be had there now. 

A few miles up from the mouth of the river Piscataqua, and the harbor of the city of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
an extensive bay reaches southward from the river into the lowlands. It is divided into two portions: first, Little 
bay, nearest the river, and second, Great bay, with which the former is connected by Furber’s straits, where Durham 
river comes in. <A portion of Great bay, on the eastern side, is also known as Greenland bay; and two rivers flow 
into it (the Exeter and Lamprey), besides a multitude of trout-brooks. This interior basin is perhaps ten miles 
long and five to seven wide, but the shores are very irregular. It is so shallow that a large portion of the shores 
are left as dry flats at every low-tide, yet there are channels deep enough to allow large vessels to go up to New- 
market and Exeter, when the water is favorable. This spot was renowned among the Indians for the oysters 
living there, and considerable shell-heaps attest the constant use made of the bivalves. Whatever might have 
been its resources a century or half a century ago, it is certain that within more recent times the locality was 
forgotten, or at least made no account of, as oyster-ground, by the large population that inhabited the shores. It was 
therefore looked upon almost as an original discovery when, in 1874, the explorations of the Coast Survey, which 
was sounding and mapping out the channels, showed that there were oyster-beds still flourishing at many points 
from one end of the bay to the other; that is, in Great bay, for none, to my knowledge, have ever been found in the 
outer Little bay. There were no tools proper for the gathering of oysters in the neighborhood, and very little was 
done at first to make the knowledge gained available. There lived in Newmarket, however, an old Chesapeake 
oysterman by the name of Albert Tibbetts, who sent to Providence for oyster-tongs, procured boats, and began 
raking in earnest. Others imitated his example, and the following year witnessed great activity. For several 
months, I was told, there were probably a dozen boats, with two or three men in each boat, raking every day, the 
average take being about five bushels to the man. They used not only tongs and rakes, but used also dredges. 
In the winter, also, they would cut long holes in the ice, and dredge the beds by horse-power, stripping them 
completely. It was seen that this rash and wholesale destruction would speedily exterminate the mollusks, and 
laws were passed by the state forbidding the use of thé dredge under all circumstances; making the months of 
June, July, and August “close time”; and forbidding fishing through the ice at any time. The last regulation was 
the greatest help of all, for the ice-rakers would not throw back the débris of dead shells, but pile it on the ice, 
where the hundreds of young oysters attached to it would freeze to death. But these beneficent restrictions came 
too late, and the business of oystering has steadily declined, until now only two or three boats keep up a desultory 
search for profitable beds, and a bushel and a half a day is considered good work for each man. Only seven or 
eight persons were engaged during the summer of 1879, and these not all of their time. All unite in ascribing the 
decline of the industry to over-raking of the beds, and feel disposed to pray for a law forbidding any raking 
whatever during several years, in order to give the oysters a chance to recuperate their depleted ranks. 

The beds, as I have said, are all in Great bay. They occupy the channels at various points, and are each of 
considerable extent. There are perhaps a dozen well known localities or clusters of beds. These are mainly 
situated in Greenland bay, near Nannie’s island, along the Stratham channel, up Exeter river to some distance 
beyond the bridge of the Concord railroad, in the Little channel near by, and up Lamprey and Durham rivers. 
The chief raking now is done off Nannie’s island. The average of the water on the beds is hardly more than 
10 feet deep, and it is pretty fresh. The tide-way, as a rule, is strong, and the bottom tough, clayey mud. The 
oysters are very large. I heard of specimens 15 inches long, and those of 9 and 10 are common. One man 
told me of a single specimen procured in 1877 which weighed three pounds and one ounce in the shell, the fleshy 
part alone weighing one pound and one ounce. These large ones, however, all have the appearance of extreme age, 
and are heavy, rough, sponge-eaten, and generally dead, though the ligament still holds the two valves of the shell 
together. In taste, this oyster is flat and rather insipid, which is laid to the too great freshness of the water. It 
takes a large quantity of them to “open” a gallon of solid meat, a bushel not yielding more than two to two 
and a half quarts. As a consequence, there has not been a very great demand for them, though all that can be got 
now are readily disposed of. Formerly the price was $1 a bushel in Newmarket, where they were chiefly bought; 
but in 1879, 80 cents was the price. No culture of these or of imported oysters has ever been tried here; and the 
chances are against success. 

Since gathering the details given above, I have received the subjoined letter, which explains itself, but must 
I think, be slightly “discounted” in its figures: 

. ‘ NEWMARKET, N. H., October 20, 1879. 
Drar Sir: Yours of the 13th at hand. I will give you whit information I can by writing, though I should have been better pleased 
to have talked with you on the oyster-question. I could have given you more information in that way, probably; but will answer your 
queries as you put them. 
O 
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GIANT OYSTER, 14 INCHES LONG, FROM DAMARISCOTTA River, MAINE (natural size). 
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I. Oysters were first found in Exeter river eight years ago by a government surveying vessel. Oysters were also known to be in 
Durham river and at Nannie’s island. I claim to have found the beds in Great bay four years ago. It is my opinion that there are oyster- 
rocks all the way down to Portsmouth, but the bottom is not suitable for dredging, which is the only way they could be taken after you 
leave Great bay. 

II. For two years they were tonged and dredged steadily through the summer-months by an average of 20 persons a day. Some days 
70 to 80 men would be working. The average catch to a man that understood the business was 25 bushels. We could have caught more 
by working more hours, but the supply was greater than the demand. We worked about six hours per day. 

III. The average catch now to a man is 3 bushels. A cause of the decline is that the marketable oysters have nearly all been caught. 
There are to-day more in number of young oysters than ever before, but they are not yet of marketable value, being in size from a five-cent 
piece to an old penny. If they are not properly protected they wiil die before they are suitable to use. An oyster needs cultivation and 
protection. 

IV. Ten thousand bushels is a low estimate of what has been taken the four years I have been here. 

V. The oyster does not find a ready market, not being a profitable oyster for any trade at the price asked for it. There is too much 
shell for the meat. They are a natural oyster, and no natural oyster this side of Sandy Hook finds a ready market, except for the purpose 
of planting. For meat and flavor they are but little better than Newark bays. They need transplanting. 

VI. There has been no planting done here of Virginia or New York oysters. It would be no use to plant Virginia oysters here. They 
would be winter-killed. New York natural or hardy oysters would live. There have been a few Virginias bedded from spring to fall 
here, and they did better for the time they were overboard than oysters generally do in any water that I am acquainted with; and I have 
oystered in every state where oysters are worth catching—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Long Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia—having done nothing else for 20 years, and having worked for the largest firms in New York. Will send you 
information any time you write for it. 

Yours, respectfully, 
A. T. TIBBETTS. 


As I have remarked in another place, I regard this body of water as a very promising field for testing whether, 
with Prince Edward island, Somerset, or some other hardy seed, artificial propagation is not possible at even this 
northern point. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION—GREA'T BAY, PORTSMOUTH, AND DOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE: 


Numberos wholesaletdeailens cae seerecs eae ieee acta alate shee ee alee este ere er a ete ae tee Resdapcacsosiss 3 
Number of men fishing injsummer for NAtlVes).co= ee = a= ole nlm elena semiee eeelas ee) a= eee iaael lame esocacae 6 
Numiberlofvessels)and!sail-boats/ engaged) sm eceel neem lee ae mie elaine ela fale eee tele feel 5 
WINGO Elen gscnsooc 56 Be oo- doc aes cOSO CU EEE Boge one DISccd span caneodboctousedocedan ce0s esododedes S46865 $300 
Number of restaurant servants....---..----..---- 6 3055 d565 C804 maces oes coho Hodes cond boases Gosebe SesoGesss6 6 
ATTEN, CEMPETNGS OH EERE) < San mobcmnadns connce obocos cHadedonnoscoenss oo00 SaSE6 wibsscieeawlens sroaacisseeeeemoce $2, 500 
Total number of persons supported -.....-.-----.----- cooocessgess eacbacossonbahes KoSccononrad Dasa Réasicads 25 
Annual sales of— 
Th NEA IING) OV EME a5eaco booc SSS ace one Genes Condes ossEso Sons HoccHNs o455 SSS coooSs mesoneno fos bushels.. 1, 000 
Waltloofisamon serene ences ones ame eines eecine ae oie eee eeteeaes sGasn sa aes otaceeesase tenes $800 
Il. Chesapeake ‘‘plants” ....- BnoS8en cosas Gos4c0 Socboalsonbe ncSoascsedcd doses cca ste esesas bushels.. 7, 000 
Waltetotsamereccess cece cesses sermons cee anes sec aaslc amin seieaciee teeta ats aide ata elo ae alters $7, 000 
TNO ADEA RROG) eo ng gS ces SSeS connob daSnos SSS rcs Stasen poesoS rose sacs CeStinseopassoqeatc bushels. - 800 
Valeo fisames <2 io Se28 ot Jacosc= Swe Saeslewe stone tes eens co ecee ae aeeee oc eeeceetrass cokes ae mane eeisacs $1, 000 
Ven ValnelotNorfolk: “opened stock? 2. celeenatissenin nae ene la nine ieee al seal alee ae ie $1, 000 
Total value of oysters sold annually -..- 0.2.2. - 2-2 22.02 econ nec ene cane none Be DSO SC OE Ooo cen BanGasEene ane $9, 800 


13. THE OYSTER-BUSINESS OF PORTLAND, MAINE. 


HISTORY AND METHODS.—No oysters are native at Portland, and the city is supplied directly from the Virginia 
producers. The real beginning of the oyster-trade in Portland was made by James Freeman, about forty years 
ago, and two ship-loads from the South, amounting to, say, 200 bushels a year, filled the demand of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and Portland together. Sometimes, also, a ship-load would be brought from Staten Island to 
Wellfleet, on Cape Cod, and laid down, to be drawn upon during the summer. It was not until a few years ago 
that four merchants began to charter a vessel or vessels to run south and buy oysters, to be divided between them, 
each firm tontributing its quota of purchase-money and expenses in proportion to its share of the cargo. 

From 1869 to 1875, the following amount of oysters were thus brought in: 


Buskels. 
Maiy,)1 869" to Maya G1Omeeeeesesseeiee cea s== =e Be eo pa teces Sjctehtae beicMossemeneiccosionse sb asievee naosos 33, 369 
May, 1 870N to May, 167i eemee= escent mee see =< eee n oem sn= aaetane == seen see selene eee eee elton eee aia - 49,906 
May, 1871s ito May, 1 O72 meee ceensscteneos closes cae eee =isaeiemeion ale Sena ee ae eee =n 57, 332 
May, 872) to, Maya O70) cee ees rineceenlece cami ae mcia eine sm teense arate ai ele aa ee eee ile 62, 786 
May, 1573; sto May, (S74 )s2- o)anenloneclonaclameter seaman , Seca ceteacenoesses Aine neg t ace caodep Boas COameOnO aes S505 79, 767 
May playa, to May. LSi bea. sees eldermiee oa siete ein io aia) oe is meet aa ae sleet eee toes maine) ils leee -- 71,673 


From 1875 until the present, accurate statistics are not obtainable. The sum of the oysters now brought ; 
to the city is believed to be 75,000 bushels a year. 
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The cost of the cargo-oysters is about the same in all respects as at Boston, and the business is similarly 
conducted. The cost, in Portland, per bushel, of oysters delivered in the warehouse, then, sums up as follows, at 
an average: 


TR ED TF Cac AtS Cee 0c CEO PONS OECA CECE EE CO DOSO BOSD DCE EEC BICC LOC EE EOE COLD BSE COCO SE CERO DESCOCHOUELEEES 50 cents. 
eee Se sae ie eee ete nen ea en da wale caiene SaaS ein eas cue inevin cg bucmce cicwal sunelvcuswomspooulcnce we 45 cents. 
PSvOnten OC an eerie eee oieeninine cle eainne = seis ob a aes eecnenine eee ian aa cavelecaeiesesiewemivesiss cents aro =cvcmesies 35 cents. 


The selling price for oysters in the shell has ranged from a dollar (ten years ago) down to 55 cents at present. 
This is in winter; in summer it often reaches and exceeds $1 50a bushel. This increase of price in summer is due 
to the fact that no oysters can then be got in Virginia, where the law enforces a cessation of raking, and to the 
extra expense entailed by “bedding”. 

As the weather begins to get warm in the spring, all the surplusage of each cargo which each dealer can spare, 
is sent about five miles down Casco bay in large, open boats, and dumped overboard upon the flats for summer- 
keeping. These oysters improve in quality, fatten up, and the shells add a “feather edge”, often of remarkable size. 
It is calculated that one-fourth at least of these will perish, while the increase in value is only from 20 to 25 cents 
more than when they were put down. In consequence, the practice has fallen into disrepute, and only one 
merchant now beds extensively. 

That there has been no growth in the business of importing and selling cargo-oysters commensurate with the 
growing population and cultivated palates of the region tributary to Portland, is acknowledged. The late 
depression in prosperity has made itself felt here, since the oyster ranks among luxuries. Neither so large prices, 
nor, proportionately, so wide profits, can now be obtained. This is ascribed by all dealers to the new fashion of 
buying oysters already opened in Norfolk and elsewhere in the South and bringing them here in barrels and eans. 

The transactions in this branch of the trade (which must be added to the former estimates) amount to about 
$1,000 a week for, say, four months. A large part of this stock is supplied at second hand from Boston. Here, 
as elsewhere, there are two opinions as to the real profit of dealing in this opened “ barrel ” stock. 

The number of persons directly supported by the wholesale oyster-trade in Portland is not large, numbering 
between 40 and 50 families the year round, and half as much occasional help in addition in winter, to assist in 
opening new cargoes arriving. 

The wages paid to men employed about the establishments vary from $8 to $18 a week, and to girls in the 
kitchen—for each of the wholesale houses has a lunch-room attached—about $4 a week. They also receive their 
board. Those who open the oysters are here called “‘shuckers”. They receive from 15 to 20 cents a gallon for their 
work, and are able to make from $7 to $12 a week as long as work lasts. Formerly many more shuckers were 
employed than at present. 

The vessels employed in carrying the oysters are mackerel-schooners clearing from Cape Cod ports. They 
spend the summer in fishing and the winter in this trade. In 1878, the Mary Steele, Nathan Cleaves, Mary Whortf, 
and H. BE. Willard were engaged. An ayerage load is about 3,000 bushels, and a voyage in March has been made 
in ten days, but the usual time is from three to four weeks. 

That in ancient times this locality was tenanted by oysters of the same race as those which lived in Damariscotta 
and Sheepscot waters, and have survived to the present day in the latter stream, is shown by the discovery of 
buried beds of shells, as has already been pointed out and commented upon. 

STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR PORTLAND: 


Number of wholesale-dealers - ... 2.2 coe -o0 neon cnc n ee con nnn co cee cnn cee wne coc wes coe nne coc eee onan nen enenne 4 

Total number of families supported .... .--.------ --2- 222 - enn wen ene ce ene cen en cone enn ne eee ene e seen eee 100 

Total number of families partly supported ...-...--.------------ --- 220 one eee eee ee een een eee ene renee 40 
Annual sales of— 

II. Chesapeakes. ... ..- =. . ----+ -0--0- cecewe cone nnn conn ns mown none nn nne ene e ene nne nne- .-----bushels.. 75,000 

RVisELTIGTO SINSINIG Sic etee en eae wee ee ease See oes Rota ean cae aeiteendabencicveseciuceesiseancs ncaa $50, 000 

Wee ante y,StO Ck semen saeeee = one eee ace e ace eemicema lens anlnacnieinenaeleamelsaee =o -\avc=nnie === bushels.. 5, 000 

Sea TT NCS EA RSL TTIG Ree ot ee Se ee Ba Sees Ja ccleniec sive cccclacwewelanishsecsems $6, 000 

IV. Value of Baltimore and Norfolk “opened stock” .....-.--.-----+------ ---+ -- 222+ 222-2 eee ee enone $15, 000 

Total value of oysters sold annually ....-. -..-.----+ ---0 cee s20e cee nee ene ne cerns ee eee eens een ee eee eee $71, 000 


14. THE NATURAL BEDS OF SHEEPSCOT BRIDGE, MAINE. 


NATIVE OYSTERS IN SHEEPSCOT RIVER.—Four miles west of Damariscotta and Newcastle, in Lincoln county, 
Maine, is a small bed of living oysters and evidences of a greater number in the past. The Sheepscot river flows 
into the head of one of the inlets from the sea with which this rugged coast is filled. At the village of Sheepscot 
Bridge (one of the oldest communities in the United States, having been settled first by the Dutch in 1518) another 
little stream enters, known as Dyer’s river. A quarter of a mile below the confluence of these streams is a cataract, 
and below this the widening expanse of one of the most beautiful of Maine’s fiords, 

From just below the falls (where there are some mills) to a point about three miles above, oysters were once 
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abundant. It is a tradition, that a hundred years ago smacks used to come from Boston and load up with these 
oysters; but I am inclined to doubt the veracity of the tale. The most thickly inhabited portions of this region, 
were the basin just above the falls, the mouth of Dyer’s river, and, chief of all, a point about one and a half mile 
above the bridge. 

The bottom of the stream is rough and rocky, and the bivalves were always difficult to get. The ordinary 
method was by diving. Ten years ago it was possible to get a bushel or two in a day up the Sheepscot river; but 
now Mr. Manly Sargent, the most experienced man in the village, thinks a peck would prove a good day’s work. 
They grow singly and of great size, shells a foot to fifteen inches in length have frequently been taken. They 
closely resemble in character those at Damariscotta, and are pronounced of very fine quality. 

Speculation has been indulged as to whether this little colony of oysters is a natural one or not. There seems 
to be good evidence to show that it was planted designedly by the Indians, before the advent of white men, with 
mollusks brought from the Damariscotta beds. The position and condition of the colony; the fact that the 
banks of this river were thickly populated by Indians, who might be supposed to know enough to save themselves 
the trouble of going four miles every time they wanted oysters, by transplanting them to their own stream; the 
fact that no more distant stream has them, although no good reason can be discovered for their absence; and the 
fact that no shell-heaps of any account exist to attest ancient use of the bed, all seem to confirm this supposition. 
Dr. H. F. Hall, of Sheepscot, who has studied the matter with care, and various others, hold this opinion. As I 
hinted before, it is probable that the isolated oyster-colony in the George river, near Thomaston, was planted in the 
same way, and that Salt bay is the only really native and indigenous home of the oyster anywhere in this region. 
These oysters have no commercial value, of course. They are much rarer than the partridges in the neighboring 
woods, and there is little likelihood of their increasing. Nor are there are any shell-banks to afford a fertilizer for 
the worn and rocky soil. 


©. THE SOUTH COAST OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


15. OYSTER-CULTURE IN BUZZARD’S BAY AND VINEYARD SOUND. 


VERRILL ON THE OYSTER-BEDS OF SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS.—Buzzard’s bay, indenting the southern shore 
of Massachusetts, and nearly separating Cape Cod from the mainland, has been noted since its discovery for its 
natural oysters, and is now the scene of wide cultivation and a large business. It was of this region that Professor 
Verrill wrote the ensuing paragraphs in his Invertebrates of Vineyard Sound, several years ago: 


In Buzzard’s bay the bottom is generally muddy, except in very shallow water about some of the islands, where patches of rocky 
bottom occur, and opposite some of the sandy beaches, where it is sandy over considerable areas. Tracts of harder bottom, of mud or 
sand, overgrown with alg, occasionally occur. In Vineyard sound the bottom is more varied * * *; muddy bottoms are only 
occasionally met with. 

Attached to the sides and surfaces of rocks and ledges along many parts of this coast, young oysters, Ostrea Virginiana, often occur in 
vast numbers, sometimes completely covering and concealing large surfaces of rocks. But these generally live only through one season, 
and are killed by the cold of winter, so that they seldom become more than an inch or an inch and a half in diameter. They come from 
the spawn of the oysters in the beds along our shores, which, during the breeding season, completely fill the waters with their free- 
swimming young. They are generally regarded as the young of “native” oysters, but Iam unable to find any specific differences between 
the northern and southern oysters, such differences as do exist being due merely to the circumstances under which they grow, such as 
the character of the water, abundance or scarcity of food, kind of objects to which they are attached, age, crowded condition, ete. All 
the forms occur both among the northern and southern ones: for they vary from broad and round to very long and narrow; from very 
thick to very thin; and in the character of the surface, some being regularly ribbed and scalloped, ot{hers nearly smooth, and others very 
rough and irregular or sealy, ete. When young, and grown under favorable conditions, with plenty of room, the form is generally round 
at first, then quite regularly oval, with an undulated and scalloped edge and radiating ridges corresponding to the scallops, and often 
extending out into spine-like projections on the lower valye. The upper valve is flatter, smooth at first, then with regular lamellie, or 
scales, scalloped at the edges, showing the stages of growth. Later in life, especially after the first winter, the growth becomes more 
irregular and the form less symmetrical, and the irregularity increases with age. Very old specimens, in crowded beds, usually become 
very much elongated, being often more than a foot long and perhaps two inches wide in the adult individuals; for nearly all the oyster- 
shells composing the ancient Indian shell-heaps along our coast are of this much-elongated kind. Nowadays the oysters seldom have a 
chance to grow to such a good old age as to take this form, though such are occasionally met with in deep water. The young specimens 
on the rocks are generally mottled or irregularly radiated with brown. They were not often met with on the shores of Vineyard sound, 
for oysters do not flourish well in that sandy region, though there are extensive beds in some parts of Buzzard’s bay, and a few near 
Holmes’ Hole, ina sheltered pond. The oysters prefer quiet waters, somewhat brackish, with a bottom of soft mud containing an abundance 
of minute living animal and vegetable organisms. In such places they grow rapidly, and become fat and fine-flavored, if not interfered 
with by their numerous enemies. : 


TopoGRAPHY: EARLY ABUNDANCE OF SHELLFISH IN WAREHAM AND VICINITY —The best starting point for 
inquiries, perhaps, is Wareham, an ancent. town on Wareham river, which flows into the northern limit of the bay. 
Below the “Narrows” where the bridge is, there is a broad inlet, known as the Northwestern arm of Buzzard’s bay, 
or sometimes as the Waukinco river. Above the bridge the Wareham river flows in, joined by the Agawam river 
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from the eastward. Both of these streams are influenced by the tide for a considerable distance above the village, 
are shallow, and are partially bordered by flats. From the bridge upward for half a mile, there anciently was one 
continuous oyster-bed, and, besides this, various other coves and rivers in the neighborhood were inhabited by these 
and other bivalves. In colonial days the present townships of Rochester, Matapoiset, Marion, and Wareham, which 
are ranged around the head of the bay, were known as Rochester, and tradition says that it was named after the 
city of Rochester, in England (which city was famous for shellfish), because of the abundance of oysters, quahangs, 
clams, scallops, ete., along the shores. 

LEGISLATION AND LICENSE IN WAREHAM.—That the earliest inhabitants valued oysters, is a matter of 
history; and even in colonial times they were made the subject of legislative protection by the town, for fear of 
their disappearance, as witness the following: 

In town-meeting at Wareham, voted— 

March 20, 1775, that there should be no shellfish nor shell sold nor carried ont of town. 

March 12, 1781, that no oyster-shells shall be catched to carry out of the town without the leave of John Fearing, Joshua Briggs, 
& Joshua Crocker, ow the penalty of paying six shillings per bushel. 

September 24, 1781, that no person shall catch any oysters or oyster-shells for to carry out of the town or carry themselves out of 
the town on y® penalty of forfeiting two shillings and 8 pence per bushel. 

About 1840 was argued here the famous case of Dill vs. Town of Wareham, involving rights to oyster-fisheries 
and planting privileges, which the curious in such lore will find both intricate and entertaining. 

As an attempt at regulation of the oyster-fishery, a few years ago, the town divided off into grants all the 
shores of the numerous salt rivers and inlets embraced in the extensive and sinuous sea-coast, and offered these 
grants, under a twenty-years’ lease, as ground for the cultivation of oysters. The expense of procuring a grant 
was $2 50, and it was subject to taxation at a valuation of $50. These grants were about 125 in number, and were 
situated in Wareham and Agawam rivers, above the “ Narrows bridge”, along the shores of the Waukinco river, as 
the broad inlet from the Narrows down to Buzzard’s bay is called, and in Broad Marsh river, Crooked river, Mark’s 
cove, and the Weeweantit river, all of which are tributary to the Waukinco. On the shore other localities are: 
Browu’s cove, Onset bay, Shell Point bay, East river, Long Neck shore, and Cohasset river. The average size of 
the grants is about two acres, giving from 250 to 300 acres of shore suitable to oyster-culture in this town, nearly 
all of which is already granted. 

The seed which has been placed upon these grants, and is to be placed there, is entirely obtained from the 
natural beds, which are abundant in the Agawam, Wareham, and Weeweantit rivers. The incessant raking to 
which the beds were subjected to obtain it, added to the demand for market, threatened extermination so seriously 
that, in 1874, the selectmen decreed that no one should be allowed to fish for oysters at all, without paying to the 
town a duty of 10 cents a bushel, the proceeds to go to pay an officer for measuring, ete. Under this rule the town 
issued licenses and received pay, in 1875, from 36 licenses, $303 60, giving 3,036 bushels; and in 1876, from 47 
licenses, $425 50, giving 4,255 bushels. ; 

Since then few licenses have been issued, owing to the opposition and quarreling excited. The oyster-matter 
became a political issue. It is probable that multiplication by three of the results for 1875 and 1876, would give 
the approximate yield for those years, and there is said by all persons to have been a decrease since. 

MARKETS AND PRICES.—About five years ago no oyster was better received in the Boston market than that 
from Wareham; it held the first place. Though it has lost this distinction by “opening” poorly of late, it is still 
of fine quality and in demand by the neighborhood markets. Wagon-loads are sent off to Plymouth, Middleboro, 
and elsewhere, frequently through the winter; and during the season of 1877~78 the Old Colony railway carried 
780 bushels in shell from the Wareham station, and about 150 gallons of opened stock. From East Wareham 
(Agawam station) there were shipped, during the winter of 187778, 924 bushels in shell, while partial accounts of 
the next season (1879~80) indicate a large increase. By far the larger part of the yield, however, is sold small, as 
“seed oysters” to be planted upon the beds along the eastern shore of Buzzard’s bay and the “heel” of Cape Cod. 
This seed is never carried away to be sold, but the purchasers come after it in spring and fall in sloops of about 
25 feet keel, locally known as “yacht-boats”. This seed sells for 30 to 35 cents a bushel in spring, or 60 to 80 
cents in fall, and is one and two years old, mixed. Some experiments have been made in bedding Virginia oysters 
through the summer, but although they lived well enough it was not found profitable. They brought only $4, 
while the native oysters would fetch $6, a barrel. 

Oyster-affairs in Wareham can hardly be called a business. The title to the grants is very uncertain, the 
impression being that the right to operate upon them exists only through courtesy of the owners of the adjacent 
uplands, and a vast amount of litigation would probably arise if any one chose to object to the present status. This 
feeling, and the jealousy of anything smacking of monopoly, has deterred capital from being invested in any 
considerable degree, although effurts have been made to bring money from New York and Boston to bear upon this 
industry. At present the poor, ignorant, and shiftless portion of the community, for the most part, have to do with 
the oysters, and have foundsit necessary, in order to protect each other from a common thieving propensity, to 
decree among themselves that no man shall fish after sunset, even upon his own grant. It would be an outside 
estimate to say that 200 persons live upon the oyster in Wareham, at an investment of $3,000. 
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SAVERY ON OYSTER-CULTURE IN WAREHAM.—Since writing the above account I have received the following 
instructive communication relating to this region, which I am happy to give entire: 


East WAREHAM, Mass., January 29, 1880. 

Dear Sir: In order to answer understandingly your inquiries respecting the oyster-business of Wareham, I find it necessary to give 
you a condensed history of it. 

Oysters grow naturally in the two rivers of Wareham, the Waukinco and the Weeweantit. In the former the natural beds extend 
from Wareham narrows, two miles above its mouth, about one mile up stream; in the latter river, the natural beds extend over a distance 
of about two miles. At low tide the water is about two feet deep on these beds, and the bottom is somewhat muddy. Spawn is deposited 
on them every year to a greater or less extent. The oysters grow in clusters, are long and thin, the meat is watery, not firm and solid, 
though of pretty good flavor, and on the lower part of the beds, where the water at low tide retains its saltness, they do not attain great 
size, even when undisturbed, but soon die, and are sneceeded by a new growth. Scattering oysters are found in the channels for about one 
mile down stream, of fair size, firm meat, and good flavor, probably carried there when very small, by the current from the natural beds. 

Prior to 1840, the privilege of taking the oysters from these beds was leased to a Wellfleet company, and several thousand bushels 
were carried to Wellfleet harbor, Massachusetts, and there planted for the Boston market. About 1840, fearing that the natural beds 
would be injured, the town annulled the contract with the Wellfleet company, and but few oysters, except for the uge of the inhabitants, 
were taken from these beds for many years. In 1845, Peter Presho, of Wareham, got a grant from the legislature to plant oysters in a 
cove at the upper part of Onset bay, an arm of Buzzard’s bay, in East Wareham. He there planted a few hundred bushels of Waukinco 
river oysters with good success, that is, they grew large, were well filled, and of excellent flavor. They did not increase in numbers, no 
spawn seemed to come from them, nor were any small oysters seen on the adjacent shores. 

In 1855 I gota license from the selectmen of Wareham, under the general state law, to plant oysters in Onset bay, adjoining and 
above the Presho grant. I brought from Rappahannock river, Virginia, 2,200 bushels of large oysters in the month of May, planted them 
on my grant, intending to market them the next fall. They did not arrive in very good condition, and what lived did not ‘‘fill” well, so 
Isold but few, and let the rest remain on the grant. After the first year they ‘‘filled” well, and were of excellent quality. In a few 
years young oysters began to catch on the shells and on the stones of the adjacent shores, so that people made a business of catching 
oysters in that vicinity, and from my grant, for the home-market. I proposed planting again, but my business taking me away from 
Wareham, and the late war coming on, prevented my doing so. Young oysters continued to increase, and to be found on various parts 
of the shores of Onset bay, mostly on the sand-bars, about low-water mark, They generally lived but one year, being killed by the winter. 

In 1865 I commenced gathering the young oysters early in the fall, aud planting them from two to four feet deep, at low water. I 
found that they did well, growing rapidly, and having an excellent flavor. In 1867 I carried some to the Parker House, Boston, and the 
proprietors pronounced them as fine oysters as they had ever seen, and engaged all I had to sell; since which time I have furnished 
Wareham oysters to the Parker House whenever they have been in suitable condition for their trade. I took care to secure and preserve 
the spawn, placing shells and brush wherever I thought it likely to catch, and by 1869 had several thousand bushels growing finely. 
On the 8th of September of that year, we had a severe southeasterly gale, which washed the sand from the shores and bars, covering the 
oysters and destroying the greater portion of them, The water that was driven into our bay by that gale was uncommonly salt and 
bitter, killing nearly all vegetation, even large trees, as far as it reached, and injured many wells. The oysters were seriously hurt 
by it, and the next year were poor and very salt, hardly marketable. They did not fully recover from its effects until 1872. Many other 
persons had by this time procured licenses, and commenced planting, getting their seed mostly from the Waukinco river and the shores 
of Onset bay. Several cargoes of large Virginia oysters were planted in the spring, and taken up and sold in the fall, but this did not 
prove profitable. Spawn now began to catch in various parts of Onset bay, in water from 10 to 12 feet deep at low water; I think this 
came from the Virginia oysters; none has caught there since; they have all been taken up. In one year I think at least 20,000 bushels 
of seed, about one inch in diameter, were taken from Onset bay and planted elsewhere, some going to Providence river, and some to various 
parts of Cape Cod. Nearly all the available shores of Wareham were by this time granted to different persons for oyster-planting. 
Seed-oysters at this time, from Onset bay, sold readily at from 50 ce&ts to 75 cents per bushel, from the boats, and large oysters brought 
from $5 to $9 per barrel, delivered at the railroad station. The business of growing oysters was profitable. The only limit seemed to be 
in the size of the individual grants and the amount of capital invested. The grants were too small to do a large business, and no great 
amount of money was invested in it. ; 

In 1875 Wareham oysters were poor, hardly marketable, and during the winter many died; the next two years they were good, and 
mine brought $7 50 per barrel; in 1878 and 1879 they were very poor, and unsalable except to peddlers, at a low price. Last winter at 
least one-half of our large oysters died. No seed of any consequence has been caught in Onset bay the past three years. I have tried to 
find out why our oysters were so poor some years and good others, and my observations lead me to the following conclusions: Onset bay 
has no fresh-water streams discharging into it other than small brooks, but on its shores are innumerable springs of fresh water, exuding 
almost everywhere between high- and low-water mark. Near where the springs flow copiously, the oysters are the best. These springs 
derive their supply from the rain that falls on the great wooded territory in Wareham and Plymonth, called ‘Plymouth woods”. In 1875 
the springs were very low. The previous winter had been very cold, the ground freezing to a great depth, and the woods did not thaw 
out until the last of May. All the water that fell, therefore, ran off the surface, and did not penetrate the ground to supply the springs. 
The next winter was warmer, more rain fell, the springs filled, and oysters improved. Then oceurred the great fires, destroying all 
vegetation on thousands of acres of Plymouth woods, and leaving a sandy barren, where the rain that fell evaporated rapidly ; the ponds 
in the woods shrank to a smaller compass than was ever known before, the swamps dried up, springs failed, many wells gave out entirely, 
and the streams that furnish the water-power of Wareham were, and still are, lower than ever before, and oysters are poorer. Iam confident 
that, for the production of good oysters in this vicinity, a certain uniform supply of fresh water is required, springing directly from the 
ground on which they are planted. It will not do to have the water vary in saltness ; if it does, though the shell may grow rapidly, the 
meat is watery and flavorless. Oysters are seldom of good quality in brackish water, yet when taken from salt water and placed for a 
short time in fresh water, they will grow plump, and improve, if not left too long. 

Oysters always feed on the flood-tide. Then the water seems cloudy, while on the ebbitisclear. I have often observed, that as soon 
as the tide began to flow the oysters would slightly open their shells, the feathery edge of the mollusk could be seen protruding and in 
motion, apparently feeding. In raking oysters on the flood-tide they often catch on the teeth of the rake; Inever knew this to occur on 
the ebb. Oysters throw off their spawn at the commencement of the flood-tide, hence it generally catches near low-water mark, and 
up stream from the spawning-bed, except in rivers where there is always a downward flow. 

Their season for spawning here varies from the 1st of July to the 1st of September, according to the condition of the oyster and the 
temperature of the water; the spawn in favorable situations growsrapidly. I have known a boat, with a perfectly clean bottom, anchored 
over an oyster-bed, to have its bottom completely covered with oysters of over an inch in diameter in two weeks’ time. 
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Though seed taken from the natural beds in our rivers does well when planted in other localities, the restrictions upon taking them 
placed by the town-authorities, and 10 cents per bushel to be paid the town, prevent their being used to any great extent. No Virginia 
oysters have been planted here for several years past, with the exception of a small cargo I brought from there last year, hoping to obtain 
spawn from them in course of time; they seem to be doing well; no oysters to any extent are opened for sale. Those sent to Boston last 
year brought $5 per barrel at the railroad station. The greater quantity of oysters sold last year were to peddlers, at $1 per bushel on the 
shore, who disposed of them in the adjacent towns. From the best information I can get, I think about 7,000 bushels were marketed from 
this town the past year, paying to the producers about $10,000. Very little money is paid out for labor; planters do their own work, 
and what help is needed can be got for 15 cents per hour. The prospect for much business next year does not look encouraging. No seed, 
to any great extent, has been planted for the past two years. I have quite a large quantity growing, but can form no correct estimate of 
how many. I shall continue planting the ensuing year, if I can procure seed that will not cost over 25 cents per bushel, planted. I expect 
to bring some young oysters from the Great Wicomico river, Virginia, to plant here. I think they will do well if caught in shoal-water, 
and are young and thrifty. I have oysters planted there, but cannot yet tell how successful they will prove. 

The greatest drawback to complete success of the business here, has been the lack of uniformity in quality from year to year. Much 
of the ground upon which our oysters are planted has too little water upon it at low tide ; the oysters freeze in the winter, or are killed 
by the ice resting upon them. It is also impossible to catch them for market just when they bring the best prices. The most destructive 
enemy to our oyster-beds is a small mollusk, here called the “borer” or “‘ white snail”; it drills a small hole through the shell directly 
over the ‘“‘eye” of the oyster, causing its death. Some beds, particularly where the bottom is hard, are completely destroyed by them. 
The periwinkle also is very destructive to large oysters; one will destroy at least a bushel in a season. There are but few starfishes. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. SAVERY, C. £. 

OYSTER-BEDS IN SIPPECAN HARBOR, WING’S COVE, AND WEEWEANTIT RIVER.—Southwesterly from Wareham 
the head of Buzzard’s bay contains several oyster-localities of varying importance. They are: The Weeweantit 
river, for a mile or so in the neighborhood of the highway bridge; Wing’s cove, and the Blankinship cove of 
Sippecan harbor, in the town of Marion. 

In the Weeweantit natural beds of very good oysters have existed for a long time, and a few years ago a 
large yield was obtained from them every year by Mr. Robinson and others. Latterly, however, the quantity 
has decreased, and the beds have been raked almost wholly for the sake of seed. There are grants here, but no 
improvement, as yet, of any consequence. 

In Sippecan harbor (the harbor of Marion) it is said that no oysters were known until about fifteen years ago 
(1864), when the shore of Ram island, on the eastern side of the harbor, near the entrance, was found strewn with 
young oysters, and the next year it was ascertained that these had lived and were growing. The whole cove rapidly 
filled, and at once began to be taken by the inhabitants in large quantities. 

OYSTER-CULTURE IN SOMERSET.—Some gentlemen, in 1875, got permission of the town to plant oysters on 
the bar at the entrance of the harbor, and brought a large quantity of seed-oysters from Somerset, Massachusetts, 
to lay down there. Taking the hint, the town surveyed a fringe of grants around the whole harbor, which were 
rapidly secured by the citizens for purposes of culture. The first design was that all owning grants should seed 
them from abroad, leaving the natural beds in Blankinship cove and all the channels as public domain. But this 
was done to a very small extent, the natural beds being raked and dredged, instead, for oysters to be placed upon 
the grants, until it seemed likely that no mollusks at all would be left upon the beds. Legislative measures, both 
of state and town, were brought forward for oyster-protection, but with little avail, as restrictive measures had 
small support from public opinion, and now there is little attempt to restrain any one fishing to any extent. It is 
reported by some, as a consequence, that few oysters are left, while others say that there are as many oysters 
there now as ever. Meanwhile, those who had planted were not encouraged. The best grants lay in favorable 
spots, where the oysters had shallow water, a hard bottom, and quick tide, only lacking fresh water. One gentleman 
has planted about twelve thousand bushels, and has put down six to eight thousand empty shells, hoping to catch 
spawn; but since these were put down there has been no year in which the spawn was plenty at Marion. (The last 
good year for spawn in Wareham was 1877, in Somerset, 1878.) Both of these investments have proved to be 
losing ones. The oysters brought here from Somerset have grown pretty well in shell, but in meat are lean and 
watery. Last August those of marketable size produced less than two solid quarts to the bushel. This fall (1879) 
there has been an improvement, but a bushel does not “open” more than three quarts. These facts are true, as a 
rule, over the whole extent of the harbor, and in every instance the owners consider that they have lost money on 
their investment, and that it is probable that no great success can be looked for in raising oysters at Marion, for 
unexplained reasons. Even when they succeed in getting a fair quantity of oysters, they are not as hard and plump 
as they ought to be, and will not sell in Boston market at prices which will repay the expense of their cultivation. 
Among special discouragements may be mentioned the burying of two thousand bushels in one bed, on the outside 
of Ram island bar, by a single gale during the winter of 1878, and the sudden death of several thousand bushels up 
the harbor through anchor-frost. As a consequence, a large portion of the oysters which have been planted here 
from Somerset have been taken up and sent to Providence river, where they have been rebedded with great success. 
It may be that this will afford an opportunity for business, although planting will not succeed well. The seed can be 
bought in Somerset and laid down here for about 35 cents a bushel. Two years later it can be sold to Providence 
dealers for 75 cents. During these same years the natural beds near Ram island have flourished tolerably well, 
although the large tracts of shells about the harbor have caught no spawn. They have not opened as much nor 
of as good quality, however, as formerly; but there are great differences in the oysters of even this limited area. 
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A bed at Ram’s island, on the sand, in three to five feet of water, “opened handsome,” while only a few yards away 
oysters on a muddy bottom were of poor quality and size. 

There have been about $17,000 invested in oyster-culture in this town, but I believe the whoie matter could be 
bought now for $10,000. Perhaps 5,000 bushels, all told, have been disposed of annually for the last three or four 
years, at $1 a bushel or gallon. 

NATURAL BEDS IN SANDWICH.—Crossing over now to the eastern head of the bay (since there is nothing to 
be noticed south of Marion on the west, except a little later at New Bedford), I have to report an extensive industry. 
The Cohasset river divides the town of Wareham from the adjacent township of Sandwich, its neighbor on the 
south and east. Flowing into Buzzard’s bay from this Sandwich side are several rivers, and the shore is indented 
with numerous inlets and shallow ponds. Nearly all of these inlets were found by the earliest colonists occupied by 
beds of natural oysters, and most of these beds are still living and supplying seed for cultivation. That the Indians 
used the oysters extensively is shown, not only by tradition and analogy, but by abundant traces of former feasts in 
the shape of shell-heaps. Some account of the oysters of this region more recently, is accessible in a letter from 
Dr. J. B. Forsyth, written in 1840, to Dr. A. A. Gould, and printed in the first edition of the latter’s Invertebrates 
of Massachusetts. Dr. Forsyth says that the aged men of the vicinity assured him that oysters had never been 
brought there from abroad up to that time (1840); that they grew so abundantly everywhere along the Sandwich 
shores “ that at low water you could at almost any point procure a bucketfull of them from the rocks”. Dr. Forsyth 
also mentions Wareham as an oyster-locality. There was then a statute prohibiting a man from taking more than 
two bushels at one time for his own use, and forbidding their being carried out of town. ‘The oysters,” says the 
writer, ‘are generally collected by a few men, who bring them to the village and dispose of them at 50 cents a bushel 
for their trouble; and by selling half a bushel or a bushel to an individual the spirit of the statute is not violated. 
This may be repeated every day, until the desired supply is laid in. When placed in the cellar and fed from time to 
time with a little meal and water, they will sometimes keep good for months.” 

CULTURE AND LEGISLATION ON MONUMENT RIVER.—Buzzard’s bay is the new name for the railway station 
on the Old Colony line, known to all the people about there as Cohasset Narrows, because it is upon the narrowest 
part of the neck of the peninsula of Cape Cod. ‘The river flowing down past Buzzard’s bay station is the Monument, 
a clear, broad stream, up and down which the tide rushes with great foree. ‘ Wild” native oysters inhabited this 
stream, but had been pretty nearly exhausted by constant raking, when the attention of the town-authorities of 
Sandwich was called to the matter, afew yearsago. They caused a survey of this and the various other oyster-waters 
of the township, and divided them off into “ grants” of different sizes, according to the character of the bottom, but 
none less than about an acre and a half in extent. These grants could be taken by any citizen of the town, under 
certain conditions, upon the payment of $2 50. If not improved within a year they reverted to the town. Hach 
grant, as soon as taken, and no matter what the value of the stock upon it, was taxed at a valuation of $50. 

The special state laws passed for the benefit of this new industry, were substantially as follows: 


Marcu 26, 1834. Section 1. If any person shall hereafter take any oysters or other shellfish from their beds, or destroy them 
therein, in the town of Sandwich, except as is hereinafter provided, he shall forfeit for every bushel of oysters so taken or destroyed, the 
sum of five dollars, and for every bushel of other shellfish so taken or destroyed, the sum of three dollars: Provided, however, That the 
selectmen of said town may give permits in writing to any inhabitant to take shellfish at such times and for such uses as they shall think 
reasonable and express in such permits, not exceeding two bushels for one family: Provided, further, That any inhabitant of said town 
may, without such permit, take one bushel of oysters or other shellfish per week from their beds in said town, for the use of his or her 
family, from September 1 to June 1, annually. 

Sec. 2. If any boat, wagon, sleigh, or other vehicle, shall be found within the limits of said town with any oysters or other shellfish 
on board, taken in said town contrary to the provisions of this act, any inhabitant may seize and detain the same, not exceeding forty- 
eight hours, in order that the same, if need be, may be attached by due process of law to answer the said fines and forfeitures, with costs 
of suit: Provided, however, That as soon as the owner or master of any such vessel, boat or craft, cart, wagon, sleigh, or other vehicle, shall 
pay said fines and forfeitures without suit to the treasurer of said town, such vehicle shall be discharged, with the effects therein. 

Src. 3. If any person or persons, residing in Sandwich, shall assist any person belonging to any other town, in taking any of the fish 
aforesaid, or shall supply them therewith, he shall forfeit for every bushel of oysters so taken five dollars, and for every bushel of other 
shellfish three dollars, and the purchaser or purchasers, knowing them to be unlawfully taken, shall be subject to the like forfeitures. 

Src. 4. All persons not otherwise disqualified shall be competent witnesses in any prosecution upon this act. 

Src. 5. All the forfeitures mentioned in this act, not herein otherwise appropriated, shall enure, one half to said town, and the 
other half to the person or persons giving information, to be recovered by the treasurer of said town in an action of debt, before any 
justice of the peace for said county of Barnstable, or any court proper to try the same. 


May 15, 1867. Section 1. Whoever takes any oysters from Monument river, Sandwich, previous to October 1, 1868, shall forfeit 
five dollars for each bushel so taken. 

Src. 2. The inhabitants of the town of Sandwich, at a legal meeting held for the purpose, may make regulations concerning the 
taking of oysters in said river After said first day of October; and whoever takes any oysters from said river contrary to the regulations 
so made, shall be subject to the same penalties as are provided in the preceding section. * 


* On February 26, 1873, a precisely similar regulation was made for Barlow river, Sandwich, to be in effect subsequent to October 1, 
1874. 
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Vorres or Town, March 3, 1879. 


Voted, That the Monument and Barlow rivers be closed for catching oysters from the first day of May next, until the first day of 
October following. 

Voted, That the regulations concerning the taking of oysters from said first day of October until the next annual meeting, shall be 
the same as voted at a meeting adjourned from the annual meeting in March, 1878, to the fifth day of November in said year, which is as 
follows: Any inhabitant may take one bushel of oysters in each week, and no more, the same to be taken under the supervision of the 
fish-committee of the town, who are directed to prosecute all persons violating the regulations now voted. That Saturday in each week 
shall be the catching day. 

Voted, That the town sustain the officers chosen in all legal action pertaining to their office. 

Voted, That the town allow its inhabitants to take all the oysters they can with suitable instruments, such as drags, tongs, and rakes, 
wherever they can find them, except on private grants and in Monument and Barlow rivers. 

Voted, That any person entitled to one bushel of oysters per week under the regulations for the Monument and Barlow rivers, may, by 
an order, empower another person to take said bushel of oysters for his or her family use. 

The people were quick to take advantage of these legal permits, and it was not long before nearly all space of 
value was appropriated, and wild speculation began; but it is only within the last three or four years that much 
business has been done, or systematic efforts at transplanting and stocking have been introduced. There are now 
about 50 owners on Monument river, Cohasset river, and in Little bay, and a careful estimate of money invested 
gives $30,000 as the probable value of grants, stock on hand (November, 1879), and appurtenances. Many of the 
grants are as yet very slightly stocked with oysters. : 

The Monument river oysters were famous in olden times for their superior quality and size. ‘They opened 
well,” the oystermen said; that is, there was a large proportion of meat to the shell, which was thin, brittle, and 
much scalloped. The first idea was simply to hold, as proprietors, the seed which were caught upon the grants from 
the natural bed at the mouth of the river; and, to facilitate this catching, more or less dead shells have been thrown 
down. But the more enterprising planters have laid down great deposits of seed-oysters, purchased chiefly in 
Wareham, and these are just now beginning to produce their legitimate returns, having grown to a marketable 
size. Some fresh seed is put down every year, but in addition to this, it is expected that large accessions will be 
made by spawn caught from the natural bed and from the spawning of the planted oysters. Since 1874, however, 
very little spawn has been caught. In that year a vast quantity appeared, but arrangements were not made 
to avail themselves of it. 

The amount of seed placed upon a grant varies with the pocket and theory of the owner, from 100 to 500 bushels 
on an acre; perhaps 200 bushels would be an average of actual planting. The seed from one to two years old is 
used and preferred. It is generally planted in the spring, when it can be bought for from 30 to 35 cents a bushel; 
but it is thought much better to plant it in the fall, although then from 60 to 80 cents is asked for the seed. It 
costs about 10 cents a bushel to throw down. The best bottom (and that which is found everywhere here) is hard 
sand, a little soft on top. The average depth of water on the beds is 3 feet; but some stock is planted where it is 
exposed or just covered at ebb-tide, the objection to this being the danger of damage from drifting ice, for the 
mere resting of the ice on the oysters is not usually harmful, provided they lie flat on the sand. The calculated cost 
of beginning business along this river now, would be about as follows: 
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One who is really going into the matter hopefully, must expect about this outlay before he considers his grant 
in condition to yield. If he puts down shells for the spawn to catch upon, as he probably will, it will cost him 
about 10 cents a bushel. = 

Formerly Virginia oysters were planted and bedded here, but did not do well. The prices received for these 
oysters, which are all picked over and shipped to Boston in good shape, vary from $3 50 to $6 a barrel. In 1878, 
the exports from the Buzzard’s Bay station by rail were 158 barrels. Up to November 1, 1879, 240 barrels were 
sent, making 300 barrels a probable total for that year. Besides this, in 1879, much opening was done by the 
oystermen to supply the neighborhood market, and about 1,000 gallons of opened oysters were carried by express 
companies, in small packages. 

OYSTER-CULTURE IN RED BROOK HARBOR (PoOCASSET).—Another oyster-locality in the town of Sandwich, 
is Red Brook harbor, six miles south of Monument river. The railway station is Pocasset, on the Wood’s Holl 
branch of the Old Colony line. This harbor is an indentation of Buzzard’s bay, about one and a half miles long by 
one-third of a mile wide, and it is separated from the outer bay by an island. A branch of the harbor, also, runs 
up toa landing known as Barlowtown. The name Red Brook harbor is derived from a little stream which flows 
into it, the bottom of which is tinged with iron rust; but this brook does not freshen the water to any considerable 
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extent. The bottom of the main part of the harbor is hard sand, and the water is nowhere more than 8 feet deep 
at low tide. In some portions rocks and eel-grass exist. 

On the southern shore of this harbor, about a mile from its head, exists a living bed of natural oysters, some 
seven acres in extent, under protection of the town for public benefit. The oysters growing upon it are reported to be 
large, but not of extraordinary size, scalloped and roundish, differing in no respect from aged oysters grown after 
transplanting to another part of the bay. Excepting this natural bed, the whole harbor has been surveyed and 
divided into grants; all those good for anything have been taken up, and must now be bought at an advanced price, 
if any one desires to possess them. The largest owner is a Boston firm, reputed to have 75 acres, but beside it are 
a score of other proprietors, inhabitants of the shores. It is safe to say that $3,500 would buy out all the home 
interests in the whole tract, and $15,000 cover the total investment up to January 1, 1880. There is a spirit of 
progress here, however, which will lead to a great increase in the value of the property within the next few years. 
During 1878, for example, there were shipped from Pocasset station only 85 barrels; in 1879, 500 barrels. 

I spent some hours on these grounds with Mr. Edward Robinson, who exerted himself to make my visit 
instructive. He thought that one-half of the whole water-area was suitable for oyster-cultivation, and all of this 
is now appropriated, though only a portion has yet been stocked. The seed is mainly derived from the native bed 
in the harbor and from the shores where the native spawn has “set”, and is planted in the spring and fall. The 
only outside seed brought in thus far is 300 bushels from the Weeweantit river, across the bay; and 1,000 bushels 
from Somerset. The latter did not seem to do well. A long, sandy point runs out into the harbor here, which 
ebbs dry at low tide. This does not come into any grant, therefore, and hence is public ground for the gathering of 
seed. I saw upon the pebbly beach, in places, how abundantly this was to be had. Young oysters, at this season, 
from the size of a dime to that of a dollar, were strewed between tide-marks so thickly that you could hardly avoid 
stepping upon them, and they would survive the winter well in this exposure. These are gathered by everybody 
who wishes and placed upon their grants. In addition to this, many thousands of bushels of old shells have been 
laid down, the proper time to do this work being early in July, in order to have their surfaces clear and ready to 
catch the spawn which begins to appear about that time. In 1876, when there was the last good quantity of spawn 
emitted, the shells had been put down in May, and by July were so slimy that the spawn did not set upon them. 
They learned wisdom by that, but no good year for spawn has occurred since. The seed is planted in varying 
quantity, but Mr. Robinson said he should put it down shoulder to shoulder, so as to pave the whole bottom, if he 
had enough. I saw tracts where the growing oysters lay so thick as to conceal the sand, and you could gather a 
bushel from a square yard of bottom. The natives consider the seed here better than that at Monument river, for 
it is rounder and less distorted. When the oysters are three to four years old, and ready for market, Mr. Robinson 
takes them up and lays them upon a wooden floor near his packing-shanty, in water almost wholly fresh, which 
takes away the very saline flavor, fills them up in size, and makes them plump and hard. It is known as the 
“fattening” process, after which they are ready for shipment. Bought from the boats, a dollar a bushel is paid for 
these oysters, but the freight to Boston and the barreling make them cost about $1 30 a bushel to the dealer. 

Here, as at Monument river, fishing is habitually done through the ice in winter. The method is to cut a large 
hole and use tongs. The oystermen do not complain of it as especially cold or unpleasant work. In order to keep 
the oysters from freezing, they dip the bag which they intend to put them in when caught, in water, and hold it 
upright until it freezes stiff. It thus stands conveniently open, like a barrel, and no wind can blow through its sides 
to the detriment of the contents. 

CATAUMET AND FALMouTH.—Below Red Brook harbor are Cataumet harbor, Currant river, Wild harbor, and 
Squeateague pond. All of these are inhabited by beds of native oysters, and hence were granted in lots by the 
town (Sandwich) under the usual regulations. They differ in no important respect from the Red Brook region, are 
all of small extent, and the whole money-investment, all together, will not exceed $500. 

At East Falmouth there is a small business, the facts concerning which were kindly communicated to me in a 
letter from Mr. Frank C. Davis, which I take pleasure in transcribing: 

East Fatmourn, Mass., November 20, 1879. 

Dear Sir: There are no natural oyster-beds in our locality, nor have there been within my recollection, noris there any trace, so far as I 
am aware, of their existence in the past. Oysters are cultivated on a small scale here, but there is not room for a very extensive business. 
We have a few acres of tide-flats, but the oyster-bottom extends chiefly along the shore, varying from six feet to one rod in width. This 
bottom is composed of sand and gravel. Outside of this you have dead black and blue mud, where nothing will live except eels. 

Ishould judge there were 1,000 bushels of seed planted per annum, and about the same amount of oysters sold each year. The seed 
is obtained in Buzzard’s bay, and costs from $35 to $85 per 100 bushels. 

The ground is granted by the town of Falmouth to the tax-payers of said town, and all of it is taken up. The oysters grow well 


here, but are liable to die. Our oysters bring from $3 to $5 per barrel ; very choice, $6. 
Respectfully, 


F, C. DAVIS. 
Nrw BEDFORD AND viciniry.—A few words remain to be said about New Bedford and vicinity. The 
Acushnet river, just above New Bedford, has been found wanting in the qualities necessary to. make it good 
planting ground for oysters. The experiment has been tried, but has failed. No cultivation exists there, therefore. 
The principal dealers in the town buy yearly a superior stock of oysters in the Chesapeake bay, bringing one 
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eargo of 3,500 bushels for bedding, and another cargo for winter use; the schooner Hastings, of nearly 100 tons 
burthen, is the vessel used at present. These oysters cost 65 cents when laid down, but grow very little on these 
beds, since there is no fresh water to start them. In addition to this, one firm furnishes oysters from Providence 
river, Wareham, and elsewhere. The rest of the town, as calculated by them, use about 200 bushels and 100 gallons 
a week for 5 months. This makes New Bedford’s estimated consumption, annually, about 15,000 bushels. 

Five men are employed six months, as openers, at 17 cents a gallon. 

Just west of New Bedford is a little stream and inlet, known as Westport river. This was the locality of an 
ancient bed of native oysters, which has now nearly disappeared through too great raking. They are said to be 
very large and of good quality, but not more than 50 bushels a year can now be caught throughout the whole three 
miles from the “Point” up to the bridge, which sell at $1 50 to $2 a bushel in New Bedford. There is reputed to 
be good planting ground near the bridge. . 

A few miles west of Westport is the Dartmouth river, where, it is said, an oyster-bed has recently formed, but, 
as yet+is of little account. The bottom there, however, is regarded as very suitable for planting upon. Fifty 
bushels a year would cover the whole sipply from here. 

PLANTING IN Corurr AND WAQuort.—At Cotuit and Waquoit are considerable planting interests, under 
similar regulations to those existing on the eastern shore of Buzzard’s bay. From West Barnstable station, enough 
oysters were sent to Boston by rail, combined with what went elsewhere by water, to make the production of Cotuit 
amount to about 5,000 bushels annually; these oysters have a high reputation in Boston. Waquoit will produce half 
as much more, chiefly from Wareham seed. Both localities will give a census of 40 planters, and an investment of 
$40,000. There is a considerable fleet of sail-boats here. 

FORMER OCCURRENCE OF OYSTERS IN MARTHA’S VINEYARD.—In respect to Martha’s Vineyard, only a 
paragraph remains to be said, quoted from a description of the island in the Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
second series, 1807, page 58: 

The oyster is found in Newtown pond, and in two other ponds on the south shore, one of which is in Edgartown, and the other in 
Tisbury. It is fresh to the taste; but itis improved in its relish and rendered fatter, by digging a canal through the beach, and letting the 
salt water flow into the fresh-water ponds. As the southerly wind soon fills up the canal, the digging must be renewed four or five times 
In a year. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION. BUZZARD’S BAY AND VINEYARD SOUND: 
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16. THE OYSTER-LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONDENSED VIEW OF LAWS AS AMENDED IN 1878.—The oyster-laws of Massachusetts, chapter 83, as amended 
in 1878, are condensed as follows: 


Section 11. Whoever takes oysters from their beds, destroys them, or willfully obstructs their growth, ete., forfeits $2 for every 
bushel, including shells. [This last phrase was made necessary by the fact that, in colonial times, when the oyster first became the subject 
of legal restriction, the penalty was evaded by the culprit’s claiming that the shells were not to be measured against him—only the oyster 
meats.—E. I.] 

Sec. 12. The mayor and aldermen, or the selectmen, of any city and town may give permits to any person to take a stated quantity 
of oysters; and every inhabitant may, without permit, take oysters, for family use, from September 1 to June. 

Sec. 13. Makes the same regulation in respect to other shellfish. 

Sec. 14. Any boat, not owned in the place, and found with oysters on board, not taken under a permit or license, may be seized and 
detained by any inhabitant for not more than 48 hours, pending process of law. 

Sec. 15, Native Indians are allowed to dig for all kinds of shellfish for home use; and fishermen may take bait, not exceeding 
seven bushels at once. 

Sec. 16. The mayor and aldermen or selectmen of any city or town may * * * grant a license, for a term not exceeding twenty years, 
t0 any inhabitant thereof, to plant, grow, and dig oysters, at all times of the year, upon and in any flats and creeks therein, at any place 
where there is no natural oyster-bed ; not, however, impairing the private rights of any person, nor materially obstructing the navigable 
waters of any creek or bay. But no person shall take any oysters from any flats or creeks for which a license has been granted, * * * 
between sunset and sunrise, on penalty of forfeiture of license and the oysters on his beds. 

Sec. 17. Such license shall deseribe the metes and bounds, shall be recorded, and shall cost the applicant $2 50. 

Src. 18. The person so licensed, his heirs and assigns, shall, for the purposes aforesaid, have exclusive use of the flats and creeks 
described in the license during the time therein specified ; and any person who, without consent of the owner, remoyes oysters from 
licensed ground incurs a fine of $100, or less, or imprisonment from thirty days to six months, or both. 
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Special laws relating to Cape Cod were passed in 1870, and remain in force, to the following effect: 


SrcTION I. No person not an inhabitant of the town of Wellfleet shall take any clams, quahaugs, oysters, or other shellfish within the 
waters of said town, without first getting a permit from the selectmen, nor shall any person being an inhabitant of said town take any 
of said fish for bait, at any time, exceeding three bushels, including their shells, or for the purpose of selling the same, without a permit 
from the selectmen of said Wellfleet, who may grant the same for such sum to be paid to the use of the town as they shall deem proper; 
but the inhabitants of said town may take said fish for family use without such permit. 

Src. II. Whoever takes any shellfish from within the waters of said Wellfleet in violation of the provisions of this act, shall, for 
every offense, pay a fine of not less than five or more than ten dollars and costs of prosecution, and one dollar for every bushel of shell- 
fish so taken; said fine and forfeiture imposed under this act to be recovered by indictment or information before a trial justice in the 
county of Barnstable. ; 


D. TAUNTON RIVER AND COLE’S RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
17. OYSTER-CULTURE AND TRADE ON MASSACHUSETTS AFFLUENTS OF NARRAGANSET BAY, 


PECULIARITIES OF THE SOMERSET NATIVE STOCK.—A discussion of this small district forms a natural division 
of the subject, since the Taunton river beds are isolated, and lying between Narraganset bay and the Cape Cod 
district, furnish seed for both. The river itself flows into Narraganset bay, and the region immediately about its 
mouth is included. 

There lies in the Taunton river, at Dighton, a large rock, well known to archeologists, on account of some 
inscriptions which it bears; these, though untranslated, are supposed to be the work of Norse voyagers who early 
visited these waters. The foundation for this supposition is very fully and attractively stated in Thoreaw’s Cape 
Cod, to which the reader is referred. These earliest comers were pleased to find shellfish abundant in the region, 
and the English settlers, three or four centuries later, record their thankfulness on similar grounds. From time 
immemorial, then, oysters have been natives of this district, and no such mistake as has been made north of Ce 
Cod could ever ie put forward to deny that they are here indigenous. 

LEGISLATION AND LICENSE.—It was long ago recognized that the Taunton river was a valuable oyster- 
property, and legal measures were early adopted looking toward.its preservation. The present plan of operations 
came into effect about thirty years ago, and though differing slightly in the various towns bordering the river, 
consists, in general, of the leasing of the ground for raking and planting purposes, during a term of years, at a fixed 
rental. Most of the towns do this under the general law of the state, already explained in the chapter on the south 
coast of Massachusetts bay district (C); but Somerset had a special act in her favor, passed by the legislature in 
1847, which reads as follows: 

Srction 1, The town of Somerset shall have the exclusive control of the oyster-fishery in that part of Taunton river within the limits 
of said town, and may sell at public or private sale * * * the right or privilege of taking oysters * * * for a term of not less than three 
nor more than ten years at any one term; and all money arising from such sale or sales shall be paid unto the treasurer of said town, for 
its use, etc. (Chapter 44.) 


Beyond this, every householder has the right to take three bushels each soit for family use. 

The privilege of this town now rents for $800 a year, and is owned for five years by the Somerset Oyster 
Company, composed of citizens of the town. 

In Fall River, the lease is held by a firm from Wellfleet, Massachusetts, at $600 a year. 

In Freetown, the holder of the lease is a Providence man, who pays about $1,000 annually for the privilege. 

The lessee of the privileges of Dighton, also, is a citizen of Providence, at a cost of $475 a year. 

Berkeley rents its oyster-banks to a Somerset company at $1,500 a year, for a long term. 

Assonet is leased for ten years, with Providence capital, at $1,225 a year. 

The total income, therefore, derived by the towns along the bank of this small river, only a dozen miles long, 
is $5,400. This is wholly for the privilege of raking the bottom for seed, besides which the towns reserve the right 
of each citizen to take such oysters from the river as he needs “for family use”. I know no other district in the 
United States which is made to serve the public treasury so well. 

In respect to this matter of leases, however, it may be said, that it was evidently the intention of the makers of 
the law to parcel out the privilege among many persons; but the shape of the business has changed, capital has 
overcome weak opposition, where it existed, and where there was a score of owners of the water-tront twenty-five 
years ago, there is now only one. It is probably to the general advantage, however, in this case, that the business 
should be thus centralized. 

SOMERSET OYSTERS: THE HISTORY OF THEIR DETERIORATION.—The oysters from all parts of Taunton river 
(the producing extent is about 12 miles long) are known as “‘Somersets”. Formerly they were considered extremely 
good eating, and grew toa large size. Within the last twenty-five years, however, they have assumed a green 
appearance and lost quality. It is popularly asserted, locally, that this is owing to the influence of the impurities 
*ischarged by the copper-works, by the rolling-mills, and by the print-works, which are situated some miles aboye 
the oyster-beds. But this has been denied, on the ground that not enough of the mineral matter thus thrown into 
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the current could get down there to affect the oysters so seriously, and also on the better ground, that chemical 
analyses fail to show the presence of anything to account for the greenish stain, which is precisely that so highly 
esteemed a few years ago in the French oysters of Marennes, and other districts. I was assured that this greenness 
varied in different parts of the river, and with different seasons, and that if any oysters happened to have grown 
high up on the bridge-piers, or elsewhere off the bottom, they were not green at all. Just how deleterious to health 
these green Somerset oysters are, I could not learn satisfactorily. Nobody pretends that their effects are fatal, and 
some say they are as good as any other inferior oyster. The general opinion, however, is, that eating a dozen raw 
ones is certain to be followed by violent sickness at the stomach. No doubt prejudice has much to do with it, for 
there is no food which the imagination would more quickly influence the stomach to reject, than the soft, slippery, 
and somewhat insipid fresh-water oyster. The same green appearance occurs of late in the oysters of Seekonk 
river, to be spoken of later on; and in both cases transplanting entirely removes the stain and elevates the quality, 
which is said to be slowly improving. In consequence of this stain, the eating of Somerset oysters, in their natural 
state, has been nearly given up, and the whole trade of the river is devoted to the production and sale of seed. Of 
course no planting of any sort, beyond the occasional transference of “set” from one part of the river to another, 
has ever been undertaken. 

CULTURE OF SEED-OYSTERS IN TAUNTON RIVER.—The number of young oysters born every fall in Taunton 
river varies, but there is never a year wholly without them. The season of 1877 was a good one, and about ten 
years previous, the autumn of “the great September gale”, saw an extraordinary production, or “set”, as the 
appearance of the young oysters is termed here. The rocks and gravel along both shores are covered to a greater 
or less extent, but in addition to this, every owner spreads down great quantities of clean shells every summer, in 
the hope of catching spawn. Generally, they are successful, and sometimes extremely so. Some experiments have 
been tried with sunken brush; but though the spawn attached itself well enough, the currents and winds are so 
strong and uncertain as to drift it all away and lose it to its owner. Perhaps 25,000 or 30,000 bushels of shells are 
spread in this river annually. The favorites are scallop shells, because they are thin and brittle, so that the young 
oysters anchored to them are easily broken apart or detached. Scallop shells are somewhat scarce, and 3,000 
bushels put down at Assonet in 1878, cost $300. The result, nevertheless, is often very gratifying. Mr. 8. R. 
Higgins told me, that from 500 bushels of shells placed near Fall River, he took up the following year 3,500 
bushels of young oysters. The annual product, in seed, of the different town-fronts along the river, is given 
approximately, as follows: 


Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. 
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Putting an average value of 45 cents a bushel on this (the sales of the Somerset Oyster Company in 1879 
netted them 42 cents), gives the sum of $22,950 as the value of the yearly crop of Taunton river seed. Of this, 
$5,400 is paid as revenue to the towns, and the balance mainly to native assistants in dredging, tonging, and 
transportation. The river-towns may, therefore, be said to derive about $20,000 as the annual value of their fisheries 
to them, besides the oysters needed “for family use”. This money is widely distributed. While the law permits 
the raking of the river during nine months of the year, it is nevertheless the fact, that the main part of the work 
must be done in a much shorter time. As soon as the weather permits, or about April 1, the proprietors put gangs 
of men at work, and keep at it until the end of May. The catch is nearly all contracted for before it is caught, and 
every one is straining to fill their orders at the promised time. The water is from three to twenty feet deep, and 
the tonging not very difficult. The tongs used do not work by the twisting of the grain of an oaken pivot, but on 
a brass swivel-pivot, known as the “Somerset” tongs. All, however, do not approve of the invention, averring 
that it wears out the tongs. During the months of April and May, about 60 persons are employed in Somerset 
alone, and in other towns in proportion—perhaps 400 along the whole river—who, as a rule, live along the bank, and 
often own the boats they operate—if not owned, one is hired from their employer at 25 cents aday. The catching is 
all done by the bushel. Now from 10 to 15 cents a bushel is given, according to the scarcity of the mollusks, and a 
smart man might make $2 a day, though the average will not exceed $1 50. Formerly wages were higher: and 
perhaps the lowering has induced that constant effort on the part of the catchers to cheat the buyers, through false 
measures, ete., which is so freely charged against them. 

The ground is cleaned up pretty thoroughly by the time the 1st of June is reached, and in the fall little raking 
is done, it being considered poor policy. A well-known lessee on the Freetown shore, however, thinking, at the 
expiration of his lease a few years ago, that he would be unable to renew it, resolved selfishly to dredge his whole 
land in the autumn, leaving as barren a ground as possible for his successor—a proceeding quite characteristic of 
the locality. He did so, but succeeded in renewing his lease, and returned to his raking the ensuing spring rather 
ruefully, expecting to find little or nothing. To his astonishment, he picked off of an area that had usually yielded 
him 6,000 to 7,000 bushels, no less than 12,000! Hence, he concluded that the thorough scraping had done the 
bottom good, though where he got the spawn at that late day is a mystery. This small seed, less than a year old, 
and about the size of your thumb nail, is widely distributed, going to beds on Cape Cod, in Buzzard’s bay, along the 
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southern shore, and in all parts of Narraganset. It is highly esteemed on account of its hardiness. Wonderful 
stories are told of the cold and heat, drought and exposure, water too salt and water too fresh, which it has survived 
and prospered under. There is no difficulty about selling to planters all that can be raised, and the present high 
prices are due to the rivalry which has been brought about between buyers. The vessels which come to carry it 
away are small sloops and schooners, of 30 or 40 tons, which carry from 300 to 1,000 bushels. None, I think, is sent 
anywhere by rail. Starfishes, nowadays, are few in Taunton river; but the borers, Urosalpina cinereus, are growing 
more and more numerous and troublesome. 

CULTURE AND PROTECTION IN SWANSEA, MASSACHUSETTS.—A fter leaving Taunton river, therefore, pointing 
westward, the first point at which oysters of any commercial consequence are met with, is in Coles river, which 
flows into Mount Hope bay, almost on the boundary between Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It was known long 
ago that oysters had inhabited this stream, and also Lee’s river, near by, and immense dead shells are occasionally 
brought to light, but it had almost been forgotten, until a few years ago, when there was suddenly discovered near 
the mouth of the inlet a large bank of living oysters of fine quality. Everybody at once rushed to rake them up, 
evading or discarding the special law enacted in 1867 for the protection of the oyster-beds in these very rivers, and 
which I condense herewith: 

SrectTrion 1. Defines the scope of the act—Cole’s and Lee’s rivers, town of Swansea. 

Src. 2. Penalties—fine of $5 to $50, 

Src. 3. Any householder, an inhabitant of Swansea, may take for family use two bushels a month; but selectmen may give a written 
permit for a larger quantity. 

Src. 4. The town of Swansea * * * shall have the exclusive right to and control of the residue of the oyster-fisheries in Cole’s river 
and in Lee’s river, within its limits, and the selectmen * * * shall have the right, from time to time, to sell to any person, at public or 
private sale, for any term not exceeding five years, the privilege of taking oysters from their beds therein * * *, under such regulations as 
they may in writing permit and designate. But at any legal meeting, called for the purpose, the town may, by vote, direct the limit and 
extent to which the selectmen shall thereafter exercise the powers herein conferred. 

Src. 5, The town may recover treble damages against offenders under this act. 

Src. 6. Any deputy-sheriff, constable or selectman may arrest and detain persons found offending. 

Sec. 7. Any boat or vehicle containing oysters from Cole’s or Lee’s river in violation of this act, may be seized awaiting regular 
process of law (described in the context). 

Sec. 8. Preserves the right to grant licenses for oyster-culture, and also Indians’ rights. 


The result of this onslaught was, that two or three seasons of it nearly extirpated the colony, and the few to be 
obtained now are only got by hard effort on the part of a few professional river-men, who peddle them in the 
neighborhood, or take them to Fall River. 

The extensive banks and tide-flats of this river, however, have long abounded in young oysters, which were 
buried by the digging for clams, which is extensively carried on here, or frozen by the winter weather, so that few, 
if any, survived, and none to speak of were gathered. Lately a large gravel-bank has been thrown up by the 
changed currents against the pier of the railway-bridge, and the number of infant mollusks attached to the 
pebbles here became so great as to attract the attention of Providence oystermen, who have created a demand for 
this seed. It is therefore gathered and sold now, about 1,000 bushels, it is estimated, having been collected during 
1879. This is hardy, of good shape, and produces a round and remarkably fine oyster. Some attempts have been 
made at Cole’s river to plant and rear its own oysters, and the town granted areas for this purpose, but they have 
not been successful thus far. Litigation has resulted, in several cases, from a clashing of alleged rights, and 
anchor-frost and starfishes, or drifting sand, have done the rest. I fear it is not a favorable locality for this purpose. 

Of Lee’s river there is nothing to be said. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR TAUNTON AND COLE’S RIVERS: 
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EH. COASTS OF RHODE ISLAND. 
18. LEGAL REGULATIONS OF RHODE ISLAND OYSTER-FISHERY. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE OYSTER-LAW.—When the people of “The Colony of Rhode Island and the 
Providence Plantations” felt themselves sure of future stability, they applied to the king, Charles II, to grant 
them a charter, which he graciously did in the year 1683. This charter was a wonderful document for those days, 
because of the well-nigh perfect liberty it embraced, and its hospitality to every conscientious belief, whatever the 
name of the religious banner it rallied under. Among the privileges and liberties it insisted upon was the right 
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of free-fishing in every shape. The relations of the fishermen to the owners of the shores were defined with great 
minuteness, and were calculated to make all the fish of the sea, and all the molluscous denizens of the muddy 
tide-flats, as available as possible to every citizen. Thereafter they were jealously preserved for public benefit. 
In 183435, for instance, the first session of the assembly at East Greenwich was distinguished by an act for the 
preservation of oysters, which the thoughtless inhabitants were burning in large quantities for lime; and, in 
October, 1766, an “act for the preservation of oysters” was passed, forbidding them to be taken by drags, or 
otherwise than by tongs, under a penalty of ten pounds. Parents and masters were held liable for the violation 
of this law by their children or servants, and the owners of boats engaged in evading it were subject to a double 
fine. When (and it was not many years ago) the state constitution was adopted, no clause was so scrupulously 
worded against possible evasion, as that which declared that in respect to the rights of fishing and of taking clams, 
ete., everything should remain precisely as decreed in the old charter. 

The oyster-law, therefore, is based upon the principle, that between high-water mark and the public highway of 
the ship-channel, the land and water are controlled by the state as public property, to be administered for the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Rhode Islanders are extremely tenacious of these shore- and water-rights, 
and there has been no little quarreling over some actions of the legislators and decisions of the courts with respect 
to this subject; but, upon the whole, there has been little alteration of the original law. I condense it below, 
including all of the emendations up to 1880: 


ABSTRACT OF THE OYSTER-LAWS AS AMENDED UP TO 1880: 
GENERAL STATUTES. Cuaprer 132.—Of the free and common fisheries. 


SrcTion 1. Prohibits taking oysters from the “free and common fisheries”, or exposing for sale between May 15 and September 15 ; 
and north of Field’s point, Providence river, between May 1 and November 1. 

Sec. 2. Prohibits one person taking more than 10 bushels of oysters a day; penalty, $20. 

Src. 3. Refers to quahaugs and clams. 

Src. 4. Forbids dredges ‘‘or any other method more destructive to oyster-beds than the usual method of taking them by oyster- 
tongs”; penalty, forfeiture of boat and all apparatus, and a fine of $300 upon every person engaged. 

Src. 5. Exempts ‘‘under-rakes” from the force of section 4. 

Src. 6. Fines any person willfully breaking up, dumping upon, or otherwise damaging any free oyster-bed; $500 for each offense. 

Src. 7. Prohibits planting on any private bed oysters taken south of a line from Hill’s wharf to the commissioner’s monument on the 
Seekonk shore (penalty, $20 for every bushel); “provided, however, that the planting upon private beds of young oysters found above 
low-water mark, or found adhering to the shells of oysters fit for market or present use, shall not be deemed a violation of this section.” 

Src. 8. Enjoins culling, and the restoring to the bed of the shells and all small oysters unfit for market. 

Src. 9. Forbids raking at night. 

Src. 10. ‘‘No person not a citizen of this state shall be allowed to fish for oysters or other shellfish within the waters of this state.” 

Src. 11. Gives the shellfish-commissioners the right to ‘‘ buoy off”, i. e., seclude any bed from being raked, when they think it is 
becoming exhausted, until it has again become sufficiently productive. They may also “buoy” any new beds discovered. 

Sec. 12. Enjoins proper publication of the placing and remoyal of buoys. 

Sec. 13. Prohibits the raking of “buoyed” beds or tampering with the buoys. 

Src. 14. The penalties for violation of sections 8, 9, 10, and 13 are: fine of $20 for each offense, and forfeiture of boat and all apparatus. 

Src. 15. Persons convicted of a second offense against the oyster-laws forfeit their right to fish for three years thereafter. 

Src. 16. Establishes Quicksand pond, in Little Compton, Point Judith ponds, and all the Charlestown ponds, except Powaget, as 
free-fisheries. 

Src. 17. Enforces the regulation concerning close season (see section 1). 

Src. 18. Repeals all previous laws inconsistent with these amendments. 


CHAPTER 133.—Of private and several fisheries. 


Srcrion 1. Provides for the election of three state commissioners of shellfisheries, by the legislature, who shall hold office for five 
years. [Previous to 1864 there had been one and sometimes two commissioners, serving without pay. ] 

Src. 2. These commissioners may lease, by public auction or otherwise, to any inhabitant of the state, any land ‘‘covered by tide- 
water at low tide and not within any harbor line, to be used as a private and several oyster-fishery for the planting and cultivation of 
oysters thereon ”, upon such terms and conditions as they may deem proper, but not for more than ten nor less than five years, at $10 a 
year rent for every acre leased, ‘‘and not leasing more than one acre in one lot or parcel to one person or firm”. 

[Strict adherence to this last clause is avoided by common consent, most of the leasing being done, when there is no opposition, in 
lots of several acres. The commissioners evade the technical obstacle by writing, ‘‘This land is leased in parcels of one acre each, but 
included in one lease for convenience ”. ] 

Sec. 3. Gives the commissioners power to modify and cancel leases or to remit rent. 

Sec. 4. Forbids the letting of “‘any land north of a line extending across Providence river from the south side of Hill’s wharf, to a 
freestone monument at Lyon’s point in East Providence, or letting any of the ponds in Little Compton, South Kingston, Tiverton, Charlestown, 
New Shoreham, or Westerly, or letting Long bed, Rock island bed, Muscle island bed, or Long Neck flats, in Providence river.” 

Sec. 5. Enjoins publication of applications for leases. 

Sec. 6. Gives the commissioners power to compel the attendance of witnesses, ete. 

Sec. 7. Persons aggrieved may appeal from the commissioners to the court of common pleas. 

Secs. 8, 9, 10. Define appeal-proceedings, proceedings and judgment in appellate court, and proper execution of TEAees! 

Src. 11. Requires the commissioners, before granting a lease, to have the land surveyed and platted; to cause proper bounds to be set 
up on the shore in order to define the limits of the leased area; to see that such land is inclosed with stakes or buoys not more than two 
rods apart (when not interfering with navigation); and to have the plats of all the leases bound in a book. 

Src. 12. The expenses incurred under section 11 must be borne by the lessee, and the commissioners shall receive from the applicant 
their necessary expenses in supervising, and $1 50 a day for actual service. 
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Src. 13. Penalties of $20 fine and double damages ensuing for tampering with boundaries of oyster-grounds. 

Sec. 14. “The oysters planted or growing in any private oyster-ground leased as aforesaid shall, during the continuance of the lease, 
be the private personal property of the lessee of such oyster-ground; and the taking and carrying away thereof * * * shall be larceny 
* * * and shall be punished accordingly ; and, in addition to the penalty prescribed by law for larceny, the person convicted shall 
forfeit his boat * * * and all the implements used in the commission of said offense.” In addition to this the owner of the oysters 
stolen has a private action for damages against the thief. 

Src. 15. Requires the commissioners to see that the terms of the leases are properly fulfilled and rents punctually paid; in case of 
failure they must terminate the leases. 

Sec. 16. Enables them to proceed against deiinquent lessees. 

Sec. 17. ‘The commissioners may take possession of any lot leased upon which the rent or assessment shall not have been paid, and 
may dispose of such lot, with all of the oysters thereon, by public auction, to the highest bidder, upon giving one week’s notice * * * in 
some newspaper printed in Providence.” 

Src. 18. Prohibits fishing at night, under penalty of $20 fine and forfeiture of boat and apparatus. 

Src. 19. “‘Any person who shall wrongfully take and carry away oysters from a private oyster-bed shall, for the first offense, be fined 
$50, and for any subsequent orfense shall be fined $100 and be imprisoned for six months.’’ 

Src. 20. Willful injury to any private oyster-bed or to any land leased for oyster-culture, subjects to a fine of $500 and confiscation of 
all apparatus involved. 

Src. 21. Deprives of the privilege of fishing for three years, in addition to the other penalties, upon second conviction for offences 
under this chapter. : 

Sec. 22. Forbids taking more than two bushels of oysters a day from Trustan pond, South Kingston. 

Src. 23. Makes each of the commissioners a special constable to enforce the law and seize the property of those violating it, and 
similarly empowers all police constables. 

Sec. 24. Declares that nothing is intended in the oyster-laws to ‘‘ prevent any citizen of the state from digging clams or quahaugs 
on the shores of the public waters”. 


FORM OF LEASE OF GROUND FOR OYSTER-CULTURE.—The form of lease by which ground for oyster-culture 
is conveyed by the state of Rhode Island, to lessees, is appended herewith: 


No. z 


This indenture, of two parts, made and entered into on this —— day of ———, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy- , by and between the state of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, on the one part, and , in said 
state, of the other part, witnesseth : 

That the said state doth hereby lease, demise, and let unto the said ——— - a certain piece of land in 
and covered with tide-water, containing about ——— acre-, and bounded and described as follows, to wit: 

To have and to hold te ——— — the said ——— , executors, administrators, and assigns, to their use as a private or several 
oyster-fishery, for the planting and producing of oysters, for and during the term of ten years from the day of the date hereof, on the 
terms and conditions (among others) that the said lessee-, executors, or administrators, shall pay therefor to the general treasurer of said 
state, during the said term, the yearly rent per acre of ——— dollars, in manner hereinafter provided. And the said state doth hereby 
covenant with the said lessee-, executors, administrators, and assigns, that they may and shall occupy the premises hereby leased during 
the term aforesaid, peaceably and quietly, and free from all lawful claim and demand of all persons whomsoever, other than as 
hereinbefore or hereinafter set forth: the said lessee for —-—, ——— executors, administrators, and assigns (with a reservation of his 
right to claim remission or abatement, as by law provided), doth covenant with said state, that —— will pay to the general treasurer, for 
the use of said state, the sum of dollars, on the first day of January in each year during the term aforesaid. 

Furthermore: This lease is made and accepted, subject to the provisions of existing laws relating to oyster-fisheries, and to a reserved 
right of the state to amend said lawsas it shall deem expedient (reference to the same being here made) ; and also, subject to the further 
conditions following, to wit: Yirst. That he shall at all times erect, place, or renew the bounds, stakes, or buoys, with marks thereon, for 
defining the premises, as and when required by the commissioners. Second. That he shall pay all expenses of surveys of lots, and 
renewing stakes or bounds, and rent, to the general treasurer, as aforesaid. Third. That he shall not underlet or assign the premises to 
any person whomsoever, without the assent, in writing, of the commissioners. Fourth. That he will not knowingly or willfully violate 
any provision of the laws at any time in force relating to the oyster-grounds or oyster-fisheries within the state; and Fifth. That, in the 
event he shall refuse or neglect to comply with or conform to these conditions, or any or either of them, the said commissioners may, on 
the part of said state, re-enter upon said leased premises and terminate the lease, and declare the same forfeited, and dispose of the lessee’s 
interest in the said land, together with all the oysters thereon, at public auction, to the highest bidder, upon giving one week’s notice of 
such sale in some newspaper printed in the city of Providence; and the lessee-, executors, administrators, or assigns, shall be holden to pay 
all damage that shall thereby be sustained by said state. j 

In witness whereof, the commissioners of shellfisheries hereunto subscribe the name of said state, and set their names and seals as 
commissioners, and the said lessee- hereunto sets —— hand- and seal- the day and year aforewritten. 

THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
By ——— ——.. [1. 8.] 
Commissioner of Shellfisheries. 


, lying and being 


Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of- 
—— ——. [Ls] 


[L. s.] 


Assistant Commissioners of Shellfisheries. 


SPATISTICS OF RHODE ISLAND SHELLFISHERIES IN 1860 AND 1865.—This general statute, in substantially 
its present shape, came into force in 1864, Previous to that time the state had let oyster-grounds at $1 rent per 
acre, and not much business was done. The condition of the shellfisheries in 1865 is exhibited in the following 
table, extracted from the census report for that year. 

In 1861 the Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry stated, that while the 
continental shore-line of Rhode Island is only 45 miles, it has 320 miles of shore washed by the tides. Five out of 
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the 32 towns that compose the state are situated on islands. The bays embraced within the state, and the extensive 
salt ponds near the southern coast, abound with shellfish. 

To ascertain the extent and value of these fisheries, the society made great exertions, but without success, at 
the time of the general census of 1860. A statement, nevertheless, exists in the report of 1860, that the oysters of 
Rhode Island were valued at $382,170, out of a total of about $6,000,000 for all the fisheries, excluding whales. In 
1865, this point was made a special feature, and much fuller information was gathered. ‘These statistics,” says 
the report of the general assembly’s committee, ‘must, from the nature of the case, depend to some extent upon 
estimates. For example, the clams on the shores are free to all the inhabitants of the state who choose to dig 
them. Persons come to the shores from all quarters, and often from distances of several miles, and dig as many 
clams as they choose to eat or carry home. Nothing is exactly known of the quantities thus removed. The only 
estimates which could be made were from the opinions of the owners of shore-farms.” 

I give below the table of the product of the shellfisheries, by towns, presented by the committee in 1865: 


| 
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Westerly 7 ll 
Total 71, 894 | 118, 655 


OPPOSITION TO EXISTING LEGISLATION.—AIthough the amounts in the above table ought to have been doubied 
to represent the truth in each case, on the average, yet they show that when the new law, putting a rent of $10 
an acre and organizing the oyster-interest under careful control by the state, went into operation, the whole value 
of the industry was very small, compared with the present. Since the passage of this statute the oyster-interest has 
steadily grown in importance. 

Nevertheless, there has always been more or less grumbling on the part of the owners of leases, who pleaded that 
they are paying an exorbitant rent. The general financial depression of 187376 heightened this discontent, and 
in the winter of 187879 it came to the surface in a contest before the legislature, which brought up several mooted 
points. The great bone of contention was the construction put by the commissioners upon who were suitable 
persons to receive leases. It was notorious that many Boston dealers planted oysters and operated business 
generally in Narraganset bay, upon ground leased in the name of some “inhabitant of the state”, who might or 
might not act as their agent at the scene of operations. This practice was deemed by many native fishermen an 
infringement of law, and an injury to them. They, therefore, endeavored to procure the passage of a bill through 
the legislature, making it a misdemeanor for any lessee of oyster-beds to be interested with any person not a resident 
in the state, with a penalty of $100 and a cancellation of the lease, for such “interested” connection. 

The supporters of this bill averred that its object was tosecure to the citizens of Rhode Island the right to supply 
the demand for oysters grown and cultivated in waters of this state, and to induce the capital invested in that 
business to be located here, where it and the profits accruing might be subject to taxation, and thus made to help 
pay the revenues of the state* beyond the mere rent-money of the ground. It was claimed that it was not intended 
as a restraint upon trade; did not imply that no lessee might borrow capital from outside the state, or might not 
contract to sell his oysters outside; and, also, that it was not with the intent to create a monopoly. 

The opposition to this bill was strong, and was put in tangible shape by the application of Mr. George N. Bliss, 
an ex-commissioner of shellfisheries, for lease of ground in Providence river, in his name, as a partner in a Boston 
firm. A hard fight before the general assembly and before the commissioners resulted. Those opposing him 


*T am of the opinion that the capital from other states invested in oysters in Rhode Island is between $200,000 and $250,000. 
4——o 
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stated that the superior capital of outsiders was securing all the ground that was good for anything, and was thus 
keeping away citizens who wanted to plant on a small scale in their home-waters; moreover, that the great firms 
could afford to undersell individual planters because of their large facilities and production, and worse than that, 
that they brought oysters of poor grade, already opened, from Norfolk, mixed them with Providence river oysters, 
and so lowered the price and hurt the reputation of the honest native dealers. 

In reply, Mr. Bliss said that the law which was then before the legislature was unconstitutional, and if passed 
it would be impossible to enforce it. The state could not dictate whose money, or where obtained, a man should use 
in his business. The oysters within the state were taxable, and therefore Boston owners paid their proportionate 
revenue. Nor could the state say what a licensee shall do with his oysters, to whom or where he shall or shall not 
sell them. As to the scarcity of land, that had been the ery for ten years, yet the state was leasing from one to 
two hundred additional acres of ground every year, and there would be more and more leased for years to come. 
Instead of harm, there was a positive benefit arising from the introduction of foreign capital, since there was not 
money and enterprise enough within the state to successfully keep it out by fair pre-occupation of all opportunities. 
The more beds leased, the larger the number of oysters produced and the cheaper. The Rhode Island market, he 
stated, takes only one-tenth of the oysters grown in the state. The remaining nine-tenths are sold outside. The 
price of oysters in the Providence market has decreased each year since 1866, when the price was $1 75 per 
solid gallon, to 1878, when it was from $1 15 to $1 20, and to 1879, when it was only 90 to 95 cents. It appeared, 
therefore, that year by year oysters were increasing in quantity and lessening in price. This was the result of good 
legislation; and so long as it continued, the state was bound to consider the present regulations proper and foster 
them. If fib effects had been as terrible upon the resident oystermen as had been predicted, they would have been 
driven from the field long ago; but there is not one of them who is not still in business and annually enlarging 
his planting area. The state could not legislate for the aggrandizement of these few owners, but must study the 
general benefit of the whole commonwealth. 

The result of the fight was that the bill failed to become a law, and Mr. Bliss secured his new leases. 

A DEFENSE OF EXISTING LEGISLATION.—The above sketch partly answers the question, whether the law is 
equally wise in charging $10 an acre. From a careful study of the case, I, myself, believe that it is. The report of 
the commissioners of shellfisheries for 1878, reviewing the previous twenty years, proves this quite satisfactorily. It 
is admitted that at $5 an acre, for een the state would not have received so much money. 

In 1857 the revenue from oyster-rents was only $30. In 1858, when there was a commissioner to look after it, 
$685 22. From 1859 to 1861, there appears no mention of oyster-rents in the state treasurer’s reports. I believe all 
dues were remitted on account of the universal destruction of oysters by starfishes at this time. In 1862, there were 
collected $82; 1863, $60; 1864, $61. Then came the present law charging $10 an acre, and the net proceeds of 
oyster-rents to the state at once advanced, as follows: 
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This shows that, in spite of a rent of $10 an acre, in spite of the fact of lively competition with Boston capital, 
in spite of the fact of the general financial depression just passed, and in spite of the steady decrease in the selling 
prices of all grades of oysters, the revenue to the state has steadily grown, and new leases are continually applied 
for. It is, moreover, an admitted fact, that assignments of oyster-ground are continually taking place, at a bonus 
of from $75 to $200 an acre. If the state is to make any alteration in this state of affairs, she would do better to 
advance than to reduce the rent upon productive ground. 

“ But,” say the dissatisfied ones, ‘we can never be sure that a piece of ground will be suitable for oyster-growth 
until we have tried it. If we take out, say ten acres, as an experiment, and perhaps are not able to plant it that 
year, or try it for two or three years, and then find that it won’t do, we suffer a heavy loss, paying several hundred 
dollars upon useless ground.” 

The reply is, that men constantly do find it worth while to take the risk, even at $10. One person I know of, has 
applied for 100 acres, beyond any territory heretofore thought suitable; and that in case they fail, or show that 
they have not been able to begin to use certain land as soon as they expected, the commissioners may, and often 
do, remit a part or the whole of the rent. This very year rent was remitted upon 47 acres belonging to one person. 
However, in their report for 1878, the commissioners referred to this alleged grievance as follows: 

At the present time nearly all the oysters grown on private beds are imported from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Virginia, and although oysters spawn here freely, it is only at rare intervals that there is what the oystermen call a set, when the spawn 
attaches itself abundantly to sticks, stones, shells, and other substances, and grows to mature oysters. If, in some way, we could stop 
this great waste of spawn, so that it might produce oysters, an incalculable increase in our oyster-business would naturally follow. In 


Connecticut the oystermen throw into the water immense quantities of oyster-shells at the exact time of oyster-spawning, and are thus 
very successful, as the spawn readily attaches itself to clean, bright shells. The holders of oyster-beds here say that they would try 
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similar experiments, but they cannot afford to pay $10 an acre annual rent for such a purpose, especially as several years must elapse 
before they would get returns, even if successful, and that the Connecticut men have the advantage of paying only $1 annual rent for 
each acre. 

Under the present law the commissioners are not allowed to lease land for less than $10 annual rent for each acre, and we respectfully 
suggest that the general assembly inquire into the expediency of granting more fayorable terms to persons who may wish to experiment, 
with a view of making productive our annual crop of oyster-spawn. 

It is probably unnecessary to say anything further with respect to the law, unless it be to state, that although 
not required by any express provisions of the statutes, the commissioners have always held themselves ready to 
attend to the prosecution of offenders against the oyster-laws, whenever reasonable evidence has been presented to 
them, and have prosecuted many offenders, without charge for legal services. ‘It is evident,” they reported, “that 
there have been combinations for the purpose of stealing from these beds, which is done in the night-time by men 
in row-boats, with watchmen ready to give alarm at the approach of danger, and thus, in many instances, they are 
able to escape detection.” The arrest and conviction of several put a strong check upon these thieves, who stole 
the oysters and then inflicted additional injury upon the bed-holders, by underselling them in the markets. 


19. THE PLANTING-GROUNDS OF NARRAGANSET BAY. 


THE EAST SIDE OF NARRAGANSET BAY.—Tradition says that oysters used to grow in Mount Hope bay proper, 
below the mouth of the Taunton river; but I could get little trustworthy testimony on this point. Beyond that, 
on the eastern side, 1 could not learn of any oyster-beds, ancient or modern, until I reached Newport, where now 
none are growing or planted (the city deriving all its supplies from Providence), but where, in some of the larger 
salt-water ponds, they formerly existed in considerable quantities. They were described to me as a large, round, 
scalloped oyster, quite different from those anciently found in the pond on Block island, which were said to be long, 
slender, and very good. It is probable that a careful survey of ponds and inlets along the eastern bank of the 
Scoconet river, and around Scoconet point, would disclose the remains of many extinct beds, and perhaps some 
living colonies of oysters. The same may be said of Newport neck and Conanicut island. 

The Kickamuit river is an inlet of Narraganset bay, at the extreme eastern boundary of the state, which has 
an entrance only a stone’s throw in width, but expands interiorly into a bay about three miles long and one wide, 
the narrow upper portion of which is called Palmer’s river. The water is shallow, of course, and the bottom of a 
very varied character. Forty-one acres have been leased, distributed among eight planters. Native oysters grew 
there of good size and quality, and some are got yet, but the chief value of the ground is for planting; and us yet 
the experiment is too slight to afford much judgment. There seems good reason to expect success, since it used to 
be a famous place for “‘set”. The bottom is also said to be full of fresh springs, which is highly in its advantage. 

Westward of the Kickamuit river are Warren, Barrington, and Palmer rivers, joining in an inlet of Providence 
river. In these three streams is leased a total of 173 acres, distributed among thirteen proprietors, some duplicating 
Kickamuit, Drownville, Providence, and Boston names. The shell-heaps strewn upon the knolls along all four of 
these rivers, show that the succulent bivalves have lived in their waters since time immemorial. Occasionally the 
natural oysters are still to be found; and that twenty years ago many remained, is shown by the fact that in 1860 
an extraordinarily large number of infant oysters “set” on the shores. These native oysters were very large and 
long and slender. Their shells were not usually very heavy, and they were held in high esteem. At present there 
are none to be had of marketable size, and there are not enough young ones to be found in these rivers to amount 
toanything. Nevertheless the Warren and the Barrington are among the best places in Rhode Island, apparently, for 
oyster-culture. The water is wonderfully pure, sparkling, and salt, and flows in and out with a swift tide. The 
bottom is very hard, as a rule, and in places rocky. This fact makes the oysters there come to have a round outline, 
and a firmer, better substance within, though they do not grow so fast as they would lying upon mud. 

A score of years ago planting was begun above the road and railway bridges, in Barrington river, and among 
the first leases taken out was one for the acre or two of “quick-water” between the bridges; but itis only within two 
or three years that operations have been extended below this part into the main river, where the water is salt, and 
ranges in depth from 9 to 18 feet, over a hard bottom. 

The Virginia oysters bedded here do very well, indeed. They are handled mainly by one planter. His plan is 
to lay 75 bushels on an area 50 feet square, distributing them by shoveling overboard from the large crafts known 
as “planting-boats”. Ten men, the usual number engaged on a single cargo, will thus unload and put upon the 
beds from 2,000 to 2,500 bushels a day. The Virginia oysters cost, put down, about 35 cents a bushel. On good 
ground the growth is gratifying, although about one-fourth of the original number put down are expected to perish. 
The large amount of cultch spread upon this gentlemaw’s territory, had thus far yielded him no return of consequence, 
since he had planted with it only a few natives. On the contrary, another prominent lessee in Warren river, gave 
his whole attention to rearing native oysters, and paid no attention at all to “Chesapeakes”. He procures his 
seed, like all the rest of thesdealers, from Somerset, Wareham, Pocasset, etc., but mainly from the Connecticut 
shore. Formerly he got it much cheaper, but now it costs him from 50 to 70 cents a bushel. The several hundred 
bushels he put down three years ago lived well, and he now considers them trebled in value. He has adopted the 
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plan of not planting until June. “ When the weather gets warm,” he says, ‘the slime rises from the sand and rocks 
on the bottom of the river and floats away. There remains a clean bottom, and I wait to take advantage of this 
most favorable condition of things for my young oysters, who will have a hard enough time, under any circumstances, 
to live through it.” Being fortunate enough to have a tract where the swift tide never permits serious freezing, he 
is able to wait until all his competitors are frozen up, when he can sell his easily accessible stock at a large 
advance upon the ordinary price, which averages about a dollar a bushel. 

Rumstick point juts out from the southern end of Rumstick neck, a peninsula dividing the Warren river from 
the waters of Providence river. It is the site of a dangerous shoal, and the bottom is hard and in places rocky. 
There is only one owner of ground there, who leases 12 acres, but it is probable that a hundred acres more will be 
let there during 1880. 

PROVIDENCE RIVER AND THE WEST SIDE OF THE BAY.—Pzroceeding now up the eastern shore of Providence 
river, at Nayat point (which stands opposite Canimicut, and marks the real mouth of the river on this side), 46 
acres are now planted by a Providence firm. The beds are north of the point, on the sandy bottom around Allen’s 
ledge. 

The next point above this is Drownville, where the oyster-bottom is owned by three men, who divide 25 acres. 
Many other dealers, however, make Drownville their opening and shipping point, among them, several Boston firms 
having large opening-houses and shipping extensively. So many citizens, not less than 125, are given employment, 
therefore, in the winter, that the remark of one was justified: “‘ Drownville would evaporate if it were not for the 
oysters.” The starfishes and periwinkles have been troubling the Drownville planters of late more than elsewhere. 

Reaching back into the country north of Drownville, and protected from the outer bay by Bullock’s point, is 
Bullock’s cove, a shallow estuary, by many regarded as the very best place to plant oysters in the whole state. It 
is certain that, uniformly, the best oysters now put into the market come from this immediate neighborhood. The 
only reason I have heard assigned is, that the bottom has many springs in it, supplying constant fresh water. 
In Bullock’s cove 13 acres are taken up by two men; but the ground at Bullock’s point (239 acres) is held by 12 
lessees. 

At Sabine’s point, just above, there is only one owner, whose tract of 64 acres lies in a crescent between the 
light-house and the point. Just north, a single acre is let at Pomham rocks; and beyond, at Fuller’s rocks, 9 acres 
are divided among four persons. This brings us to Field’s point, on the western side, the northern limit of oyster- 
culture, and a scene of considerable operations, 23 acres being under lease to 9 persons. South of Field’s point the 
river widens suddenly, but the channel hugs the opposite (eastern) shore, leaving extensive shallows all along the 
western shore. Southward from Field’s point to Starvegoat island (familiarly condensed into Stargut island) runs 
a reef which is pretty nearly dry everywhere at lowest tide. This reef was among the earliest tracts taken up by 
the veteran oysterman, Robert Pettis. When, about 1861, the starfishes were depopulating the beds all over the bay, 
he alone was so situated that he could get at them at low tide and destroy them, and his good luck was the occasion 
of great profit to him. At Starvegoat island the beds now operated are 27 acres in extent. 

There were formerly natural oysters growing abundantly all over this part of the river; but the main deposit 
was just south of Starvegoat island, in the center of the tract of 160 acres, now known to oystermen as Great Bed. 
This in old times was the great scene of oyster-raking, and it is more than thirty years since these beds were wholly 
exhausted. Once in a while, then, they used to get a few enormous specimens from there, and peddle them about 
town at 10, 15, and 20 cents each; but even these disappeared long ago. The owners on this bed are no less than 
21 in number, and at Patuxent 63 acres more are taken up by five men. 

At Gaspé point, 10 acres, and at Canimicut point, 60 acres, both being in a little salter and deeper water than 
any of the rest, complete the list of plantations, except one acre in Wickford harbor and another at Westerly. 

In former years beds grew naturally clear up to the city of Providence, and oysters were even found in the 
“Cove”, that pretty circle of water near the railway station, the banks of which have been converted into a park. 
Now, however, any leasing of ground north of Field’s and Kettle points is impracticable and prohibited, because 
of the large amount of impurities thrown into the water by the city’s drainage. The few beds up there—Long bed, 
West bed, Diamond bed, ete.—have, therefore, now been abandoned, and are not counted, though a few leases have 
not quite yet expired. 

At its January session, in 1878, the Rhode Island general assembly passed a resolution enjoining the 
commissioners to visit the Great Salt pond (also known as Powaget pond), in Charlestown. It lies on the southern 
border of the state, and communicates with the open ocean by a narrow inlet, which frequently becomes closed by 
the shifting of the sand in the autumnal storms. In this pond the spawn of the oyster sets abundantly each year, 
and grows rapidly until the closing of the breach connecting the pond with the ocean cuts off the daily supply of 
salt water, which causes the oysters to die in immense quantities. Ifa permanent connection of this pond with the 
ocean could be secured, the natural oysters, which are of excellent quality, could be grown with great success, and 
large quantities of seed-oysters could be obtained for stocking the oyster-beds of Narraganset bay. 

Such was the report of the examining committee, and such is the opinion of the people generally. Accordingly, 
the legislature appropriated $1,500 to defray the expense of constructing a sort of riprap wall, in such a way that 
the currents and waves should help to keep the breach open, instead of closing it, and so maintain a constant influx 
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and efflux of sea-water. This work is not yet completed and tested. If it should succeed, a large, new territory 
will be added to the oyster-grounds of the state. 

PAWCATUCK RIVHR.—The Paweatuck river divides the state of Connecticut from Rhode Island, and is subject 
to tides as far up as Westerly, at least. From a mile below Westerly to its mouth it is inhabited by oysters, though 
of poor quality, and hence of small commercial importance. These are of two sorts: one kind, the “rock-oyster”, 
attaches itself to the rocks along the shores and in the bottom of the stream, and grows singly to a good size; the 
other, called the “bed-oyster”, grows in dense clusters, in crowded beds, and is of very small size; itis rarely 
brought to market, and is considered by the fishermen worthless to transplant, on account of the clustered condition. 
Sufficient painstaking in the matter would, of course, overcome this objection. For some years the oysters of 
all kinds in this river have been affected by a disease which interferes with their sale, because, whether for good 
reason or not, they are supposed to be unwholesome. The disease was described to me as producing little “ boils” 
on the body, inside the mantle, as near as I could understand. It appeared first as a greenish spot, then became 
yellow, and finally turned into a black, rotten pustule. Various causes are assigned, but none are satisfactory. Dry 
seasons, like the present, seem to augment the disease, which is perhaps a fungoid growth that finally “eats out a 
hole”, as the fishermen say, and it is not essentially different from the “greenness” of Somerset and Seekonk oysters. 

A large set occurs regularly in this river, but in some years toa greater extent than in others. Three years 
ago was said to be an exceedingly productive year. Young oysters were found upon everything all through the 
river, and upon some rocky points down toward the mouth, they were said to have been seen lying on the shore 
“in windrows a foot deep”; this is an exaggeration, no doubt, but gives evidence that there was a vast quantity. 
This was immediately following a dredging-out of the channel. Nothing of any account was done toward saving 
them to stock beds anywhere. Pawcatuck river is not considered suitable for oyster-bedding to any extent, unless 
the ground should first be prepared by paving the mud and killing out the eel-grass. There are many impurities 
in the water, also, arising from drainage and the waste of many mills, print-works, and other manufactories. In 
Ward’s pond, on the contrary, a sheet of water affected by the tides, which lies four miles east of Westerly, is found 
a most excellent place for oysters, wild and cultivated, but the people who inhabit the shores do little themselves, 
and object to attempts on the part of outsiders. This pond contains between one and two hundred acres, and is 
nearly everywhere gravelly or sandy on the bottom, with considerable fresh water flowing in. I was told that 
nowhere in this whole region did oysters grow so fast, and acquire so fine a relish, as here, but not having inspected 
the pond myself, I cannot corroborate these glowing reports by personal observations. 

AREA OF PRE-EMPTED OYSTER-GROUNDS IN RHODE IsLAND.—To recapitulate, I append a list of localities 
where oyster-ground is let in Rhode Island, and the areas in 1879: 
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FUTURE OF THE SHELLFISH-INDUSTRY IN RHODE IsLAND.—To the question: “Is all the suitable ground 
in Narraganset bay taken up”? the oystermen almost always reply: “Yes”. But they have been doing so for years 
and years, yet from 100 to 300 acres have been added to the leased area every year, and applications for more are 
now in. Below Canimicut point is an extensive basin, with plenty of hard bottom, entirely unoccupied, owing to 
the depth of the water, which, however, over large tracts, is no deeper than is planted in Connecticut. The same 
is true of Greenwich bay, where one man assured me a thousand acres would some day come under oyster-cultivation. 
Not much experimenting has been done in either of these districts as yet, however, the cost of leases and the active 
opposition of the scallop-interest deterring. It may be said, in general, that land enough unoccupied remains in 
Rhode Island to give scope to all the capital likely to be invested there for many years tocome. It has been asserted 
more than once by the commissioners, that the revenue from her sheilfisheries ought to, and in time will, pay all the 
expenses of the state. 


20. SOUTHERN OYSTERS: TRANSPLANTING AND TRADE. 


BEDDING VIRGINIA OYSTERS.—Thus far the bedding and fattening of Virginia oysters, mainly to be sold 
opened, has been the most profitable branch of the business. Of these oysters about 500,000 bushels are laid down 
annually, at present. The vessels employed in bringing them are mainly owned on Cape Cod, and have already 
been named. None, so far as I could learn, hail from Rhode Island ports. The freight is about 15 cents a bushel, 
in the fall and winter, falling to 12 and 10 cents in the spring, when quicker voyages for planting purposes 
can be made. What part of the Chesapeake bay furnishes the best oyster for these waters is a question that has 
received much attention. One gentleman told me that he had lost the whole of two years’ labor, by trying to put down 
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eargoes from the Rappahannock. Another planter, equally experienced, said these succeeded well enough if 
brought here and planted before the weather became at all warm. Oysters from the St. Mary and Potomac rivers 
are troublesome, because mixed with many obnoxious mussels, and, besides, they do not grow well, as a rule. 
Those from Tangier sound are pretty good, and are largely bought. The general verdict, however, is, that the best 
Virginia oyster for this bay is to be had in the James river. These show the largest growth at the end of the 
season, developing a hard, flinty shell and white meats ; on the contrary, I was told that at New Haven, Connecticut, 
the James river oysters cannot be used at all. But many cargoes are planted here, the exact southern home of 
which is never known. 

The laying down of southern oysters must all be done early in the spring. If they would only survive the 
voyage as late as June, Mr. Bourne thought that month would be the best time to plant them. When I suggested 
the use of steamers to expedite the transfer, he said it would not help matters, for the jarring of the cargo, caused 
by the throb of the engine, would kill the mollusks; he did not even allow any wood to be split on his oyster-vessels, 
for fear of this species of damage. Of the half a million bushels bedded in Rhode Island yearly, about half are 
owned in Boston. 

TRADE IN NORFOLK OPENED OYSTERS.—During the winter of 1878~79, the Norfolk opened oysters were 
brought to Providence in large quantities, by several dealers. The following is a statement of shipments, 
furnished by the steamship company : 


Oysters shipped from Norfolk to Providence, Rhode Island, via Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company, during 1878 and 1879. 
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The result of this experiment was so unsatisfactory, however, that the importation of this opened “barrel- 
stock” has been almost wholly abandoned. What now comes (so it is darkly hinted) is chiefly used to adulterate 
genuine ‘“ Providence rivers”, 


21. NATIVE AND SEED-OYSTERS. 


DEARTH OF YOUNG OYSTERS IN RHODE ISLAND.—The fattening of Virginia oysters is only half the business, 
though, perhaps, the most profitable part, in Rhode Island. A vast number of “native” oysters are raised in 
Narraganset bay, though but a portion of them are born there. There are only a few places in the bay where a 
“set”, as it is called, occurs with any regularity or of any consequence. In the Warren and Barrington rivers it has 
not happened for twenty years, and the same is true of the whole eastern shore, except Cole’s, Kickamuit, and Seekonk 
rivers. Providence river itself never produces young oysters now, nor does any part of the western shore, except 
Greenwich bay and the ponds in the extreme southern part of the state, deriving their salt water direetly from the 
Atlantic. The cause of this dearth of spawn and seed, where once every shore was populous with it, can only be 
ascribed, I think, to the antecedent disappearance, through persistent raking, of all the old native oysters. In 
Cole’s river a heavy “set” occurred three years ago, and from 500 to 1,000 bushels are obiained every year. In the 
Kickamuit, the shores are dotted with infant ostreze annually, and supply the planted beds there, while old oysters 
of very good quality are not infrequent. In dredging back and forth throughout the whole extent of Greenwich bay, 
the scallop-fishers frequently take up large oysters, evidently “to the manor born”, and they are now and then seen 
on the shore-rocks. About 1872 there was a very large “set” here and in Potowomut river, just below. Boats came 
down from Providence and elsewhere and were filled again and again. But all of the crop left was swept away 
by starfishes, which were then very abundant, or was buried beneath drifting sand and wrack, and so no 
establishment of a natural bed there was possible. If these young oysters were not all picked out of Greenwich 
bay in the fall, they would live through the winter, even where the ice rested fully upon them at low tide, and 
would soon repopulate the bay. But now their annual value to any one is insignificant and constantly decreasing. 

THE SEED-OYSTERS OF SEEKONK RIVER.—There remains one river, nevertheless, where, under protection, the 
oysters are able to reproduce regularly every year. This is the Seekonk, which flows down past Pawtucket and 
Providence, with East Providence on its left, and numerous bridges and small shipping to worry its swift tides. 
The Seekonk has always been a favorite home of the oyster, and year by year the river contributes its quota to 
the tongers, through a space from the Wicksbury pier to nearly five miles above. This is due largely to the fact 
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that the oysters of the Seekonk, like those of the Taunton river, are vividly green, No better reason can be 
assigned than in the former case, and, like the others, this seed, when transplanted for a few months, entirely loses 
its verdant tint. Seekonk oysters, therefore, never go to market, but are all caught for the seed. This catching 
begins November 1, according to law, and must close on May 1. These dates are arranged with the purpose to 
prevent successful planting, and so protect the fishery; but the planters buy as long as the weather remains “open” 
and warm. Very little raking is done in this river in the spring. The men who catch it are rivermen, who work 
at this a few weeks in November and December, and the rest of the year do other water-work. The law forbids 
taking more than 10 bushels in one day to each boat, but if the seed is plentiful, this law is very often violated, since 
there is no officer to watch. Perhaps it is a direct good effect of these regulations, that 1878 and 1879 have witnessed 
the largest yield of Seekonk seed known in a dozen years. The main buyers are Wilcox, Browne, Wall, and Adams, 
of India point; but everybody buys a few bushels who can. The catchers have to take what pay is offered them, 
but competition sometimes produces a good rate, the usual price being 25 cents a bushel. This being publie 
ground, and everybody having a chance at it (many of the heavy owners send spare boats and crews up this river 
to rake at odd times), it is impossible to come at any close estimate of the amount of seed oysters taken from the 
Seekonk during the last year. The truth I believe to be somewhere between five and ten thousand bushels. It is 
a shapely, hardy seed, opening well, and is in general demand, some planters putting it at the head of the list for 
its good qualities. One year on its new bed suffices to remove totally the green tinge, and two years to make it 
marketable. 

SEED-OYSTERS FROM ADJOINING STATES.—The remainder of the seed-oysters planted in Narraganset hay 
come from the Connecticut shore, East river, Fire island and the Great South bay, Somerset (planted chiefly by 
those owning privileges in Taunton river), and from various parts of Buzzard’s bay. I often asked which was best, 
but could never get evidence of much superiority in any one kind. The success of a planting does not depend on 
the kind of seed put down, so much as it does upon a thousand circumstances of weather, water, and bottom. The 
seed which would do excellently in one cove would behave badly in the next, and vice versa, individual preferences 
being founded upon these varying and unexplained experiences. The seed from the south shore of Long Island used 
to be cheapest of all, and good; but a Boston demand ran up the price beyond the pockets of Rhode Island planters. 
In general, it may be said that any seed transplanted to Narraganset bay develops into a better oyster than 
it would have come to be if left in its native waters. 

UNDECIDED QUESTIONS IN OYSTER-PLANTING.—Similarly, it is hard to tell what has been the outcome of 
a particular planting—that is, how much profit is made—because it is inextricably mixed with various other work. 
Native seed put down and ready to grow, has cost on an average about 60 cents a bushel. To estimate profits on 
it is out of the question, until the oysters are all sold, nor eventhen. If all does well, treble value is calculated upon 
in three years’ growth. 

It is not even decided whether it pays best to grow “natives” or fatten “Chesapeakes”. The first year you 
plant a piece of ground the oysters do the best; the next year poorer; the third year they fail. Consequently, 
the oystermen try not to plant the same area continually, but shift their oysters around to allow the old ground to 
be revived by free contact with the rejuvenating sea. If left down in one place more than three years, it is said 
that many of the oysters die, from no reason but exhaustion. It is the universal opinion, that the character of the 
bottom has quite as much to do with their nourishment and good growth as has the water. On sand they grow 
slower than in mud, but are of better shape and flavor. Similarly, they need to be far enough apart not to crowd 
one another into deformity. 

Much ground that is not now suitable might be made so, but needs to be carefully prepared, if the planter has 
any hopes of catching spawn,* and the more intelligent say that carelessness in this respect, and a lack of any source 
of spat, is the reason why in the Warren river and at other points no “set” has occurred for many years, and the 
depositing of cultch, in the shape of old oyster-shells, has been in vain. It is found on the seed-grounds, that the 
more a spot is raked (not denuded by a dredge, but often raked), the more it produces. Cat point, Seekonk river, 
is one example of this; Somerset, after the fall-dredging, is another instance. To prepare a muddy tract, you need 
to pave it with shells. This is done early in the spring, 10,000 bushels of shells, say, being thrown on, at an 
expense of from $250 to $300. Then in June, when the shells have settled well into the mud and formed a strong 
surface, throw down more clean shells, and scatter a quantity of large living oysters just ready to spawn—100 
bushels of “‘mothers” to three or four thousand bushels of shells. Scallop-shells make the best stools or cultch, 
because they are thin and brittle, and can casily be broken away from the seed when it is to be taken up and 
transplanted. You thus have the source of spawn, and its most suitable resting place, side by side. 

Great success in several instances has followed this plan, particularly in Greenwich bay and Apponaug cove, so 
far as the catching of spawn is concerned. One planter told me that he put down, in 1877, about $125 worth of cultch 
and mother-oysters at the latter place, and calculated that he obtained, in a few weeks, $10,000 worth of seed; but 
a little later it all died—why, he is unable to guess. Another gentleman, at the same place, last year, put down 
1,609 bushels of shells and 60,:bushels of spawning or motber-oysters. In the immediate vicinity of these he got a’ 


*The very meager account given of this form of true oyster-culture is supplemented in the chapters G and H on Connecticut and 
the East river, where the process is carried to a much greater degree of perfection. 
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good set; but on a closely adjacent bed, where there were no “mothers”, not a young oyster was to be seen. He 
had had the same experience in the Kickamuit. On the other hand, the simple tumbling over of shells in the hope 
of catching drifting spawn, has proved almost universally a failure here. One man told me he had planted shells 
steadily for thirteen years in Providence river, and had got only one set worth mentioning. 

NATIVE OYSTERS AT BLOCK ISLAND.—On Block island, many years ago. there was an abundance of small 
oysters living in the pond that occupies so much of the interior of the island. For some reason, however, they 
were rarely found in a fit condition for food, but would serve to transplant. The oystermen at Clinton, Connecticut, 
and elsewhere, used to buy them, the price being 25 cents a bushel, delivered at their destination. The shells of 
these Block island oysters were so delicate, one planter told me, that it was easy to pinch your thumb and finger 
through them, and often there would be so much air and fresh water held within their half-vacant shells, that they 
would float when thrown overboard in planting, and drift away. All these oysters long ago disappeared, and no 
cultivation has been tried to replace them. 

Returning northward, I find that, at Bristol, several attempts to raise oysters have failed, and that the markets 
of this ancient and beautiful village are now supplied by Providence. 


22, ENEMIES OF THE OYSTER IN NARRAGANSBT BAY. 


MEN AND STARFISHES.—The active enemies of the oyster in these waters are five: human thieves, popularly 
known as “ten-fingers”; starfishes, or ‘“‘five-fingers”; winkles, drills, and annelid worms. I will not dwell upon 
these here, because the subject is fully discussed in another chapter devoted especially to these pests. Stricter 
measures of both guarding and punishing have, of late, put a stop to the stealing to a great extent. The starfishes 
have not been seriously troublesome, except in limited spots, since their memorable visit in 1860 and 1861, when 
they all but extirpated the business, and compelled it to move up to West and Diamond beds, now abandoned, 
where the water was too fresh to permit the starfishes to follow, and where a heavy fall of snow came to the aid 
of the oystermen, and finally killed the five-fingers, by freshening and chilling the water beyond their endurance. 
During the last two or three years, however, starfishes have become more numerous, particularly in the Bullock’s 
Point region, and have done much damage. 

MOLLUSKS AND worMs.—The winkles, or “wrinkles”, Sycotypus canaliculatus, seem also to be on the increase, 
and commit considerable damage. In many parts of the bay drills, Urosalpinx cinerea, occur abundantly, and rapidly 
destroy the seed and younger oysters, not attacking the old ones so readily. In Taunton river, a few years ago, 
this little mollusk made clean work, eating nine-tenths of all the seed between Somerset and Assonet. In Pawtuxet, 
this year, the oystermen have been greatly troubled by multitudes of annelid worms, Serpule, whose tortuous, 
cylindrical cases are formed thickly upon every shell, and serve to collect a coating of cases, sand, mud, ete., which 
is often half an inch or more thick. This is known locally as ‘‘sanding-up” or “loading”, and under its infliction 
the mollusks suffer greatly in quality, probably through the fact that the parasitic worms, which feed upon the 
same organisms as the oysters, extract much of the nourishment from the water, which otherwise would go to make 
them fatter. One or two other minor animal agencies inimical to the oyster are at work all the time. 


23. STATISTICS OF THE OYSTER-TRADE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


CAPITAL INVESTED.—The amount of capital invested in this district it is almost impossible to come at. It 
probably approaches $1,000,000, including perhaps $300,000 or $350,000 worth of seed-oysters growing on the beds. 
One-third or more of this property is owned in Boston, and the necessary money for carrying on operations comes 
thence, but is represented by men who also do more or less private planting on their own account. Of course this 
is chiefly in the hands of a dozen or more planters on the list; the forty or fifty others will not average a greater 
sum than $1,000 each invested in this business, which is chiefly conducted personally, close to their bay-side homes, 
and without hired help, by selling to home-shippers. The expensive warehouses required by some of the wholesale 
dealers and shippers in the city of Providence count largely in the estimate of capital involved; and the boats used 
are of a good class. 

YIELD AND VALUE OF THE OYSTER-BEDS.—The yield of the beds and its value, appears in the following 
table: 


Bushels. 
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The total value of this, and some additional annual Re vill amount to at least $600,000, at the original 
wholesale price paid the producer. 

PRICES AND WAGES.—The prices at which oysters were sold by wholesale dealers in the city of Providence, 
during 1879, were the following: Virginias, in shell, selected, $1 to $1 25 per bushel; Virginia plants, common, 90 
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cents per gallon; Virginia plants, selected, $1 25 per gallon; natives, in shell, $1 25 to $1 50 per bushel; at retail, 
25 to 35 cents a quart, of all kinds. Some “fancy” lots, of course, brought higher rates than these prevailing market 
prices. In “ Arnold’s” and other restaurants the most palatable oysters possible are laid upon the counter to 
tempt the appetite. Those from Gaspé point, purely native-grown, are recognized as the very best of all, and sell 
for five cents a piece. They are delicious. So great an industry, of course, gives support to a numerous body of 
citizens in this district, at least during part of the year. In the summer so little is done that comparatively few are 
employed, this number including only the proprietors of beds. the dealers and assistants who are obliged to keep 
their shops open, and the few men required for catching oysters for the feeble market, for spreading shells and 
planting seed, and for watching the safety of the beds. Reckoning the proprietors as perhaps 100 in all, the 
addition of the rest employed the year round would bring the total up to about 250; but this varies considerably 
from year to year. They are paid by the week, as a rule, wages running from $7 to $14, and averaging about $10. 
For the colder half of the year, “ the season,” as it is called, large additional help is needed, both on the water and 
in the opening-houses that are placed close to the shore at various points, or on the wharves in the southern part 
of Providence city. Taking all the oyster-houses together at the head of Narraganset bay, I find about 350 openers 
employed. Add this to the 250 counted up as otherwise employed, and I have 600 men as the total. A very large 
proportion of these men are married; and I believe it would not be unfair, all things considered, to multiply this 600 
by 4, which would give us 2,400 persons of all sexes and ages su, ported chiefly by the oyster-industry in the Rhode 
Island district. I believe this is short of the truth. The sum of the wages paid is somewhere about $125,000 annually. 

OYSTER OPENERS AND THEIR METHODS.—Separating the meat from the shell is known in Providence as 
“cutting out” an oyster. The “cutters” or openers are taken from a low grade of society, as a rule, and are about 
one-half foreigners, mostly natives of Ireland. During the summer many of them go “bony-fishing”, @. ¢., in chase 
of the menhaden, Brevoortia tyrannus, others get a living in various capacities along the shore and on the water, 
and a large portion of them are common laborers. No women are employed here in the opening houses. I was told 
that an experiment made in employing them some years ago was regarded as a failure. Very few boys are to be 
seen, also. Here the only method followed is that known as “side-opening”. The opener holds the oyster 
in the palm of his unsupported left hand, which is protected by a sort of gauntlet of leather, while he pries the 
shells apart with his knife. This is a quicker method than any other, but it is very laborious, causing a hard 
strain upon the muscles of the hand and wrist, and upon those of the left side. It has an advantage, however, of 
producing less breaking and refuse than any other style of cutting out. The oyster-meats, nevertheless, are carefully 
washed by being stirred about in large collenders, through which clean water isrunning. This gets rid, at the same 
time, of course, of all the natural moisture or liquor of the oyster, and the result is known as “solid” measurement. 

The payment for opening oysters is made at the rate of so much per gallon “solid” or “in liquor”, as agreed 
upon; if the former, 12 cents is the usual price the present season; if the latter, 17 and 20 cents is demanded. From 
$1 to $2 a day is earned while work lasts. The amount of difference between a gallon of oysters measured “solid” 
and one measured “in the liquor”, depends on the condition of the stock. It is the universal complaint this year, 
that all Rhode Island mollusks are “ opening poor”; that is, there is too much liquor and too little meat in the shells. 
This is universally attributed to the fact that the present autumn (1879) has been very dry; more rain would have 
made the oysters “fatter”. At present it takes three liquor-gallons to make two solid ones, at their best; but in 
some years the difference is almost nothing, and then the oystermen will say: “‘ You couldn’t press the meat back 
into its own shell, after opening,” so rich and elastic are the juicy bodies. 

STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR RHODE ISLAND: 
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Total first value of all oysters produced in Narragansett bay, annually........--. 2.222.220. ----00--ee2--. $680,500 
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F. COAST OF CONNECTICUT. 


24, OYSTER-INDUSTRIES EAST OF NEW HAVEN. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL BEDS NEAR NEw Lonpon.—The extreme eastern point on the Connecticut shore 
where any oysters occur, is in the neighborhood of New London. A few miles east of the mouth of the Thames, in 
the township of Groton, is an inlet and river known as Pequonock. In 1877 several gentlemen leased about 35 
acres of ponds on the east side of this river. In one of these ponds, containing about 15 acres, native oysters grew 
upon the rocks and around the edges. A portion of the bottom of this pond they prepared for oyster-raising, by 
spreading scallop-shells over six acres, and gravel and beach-sand over two acres. Here they planted some 2,500 
bushels of seed from Stony Creek, Clinton, and Fair Haven, Connecticut, at a total expense of between $4,000 and 
$5,000. These oysters have grown finely, but as yet few have been taken to market. This year (187980) has been 
a comparatively poor one for them. 

The oysters in Pequonock river are deep and cup-shaped, not of large size, and with a thin, white, flinty shell. 
Locally, they are very highly esteemed. Another locality where this firm has undertaken oyster-cultivation, is in 
the Niantic river, an inlet just west of the Thames, where they have had 20 acres set off for the purpose, and have 
already planted some seed. In Alewife cove, between Niantic bay and the Thames, they have also several acres 
of ground which they purpose preparing in the near future. A few oysters are now being put upon the market 
from these ponds, and have met with a good reception, at high prices. These planters believe that a grand success 
awaits them: others assert that the waters are unsuitable, and that little of importance will result. Three persons 
are employed. 

In the river Thames, years ago, were great numbers of indigenous oysters. Thousands of bushels were 
annually obtained for the markets of the neighboring towns. These oysters were of good quality, and generally 
of immense size. Planting, however, was never a success, owing to the great freshets which often sweep down the 
river, and also owing to the impurities that are cast so plentifully into the stream from the drainage of the towns 
and from multitudinous factories along the tributary streams. Nevertheless, a few native ‘‘ Norwich river” oysters 
are annually caught, except in the close season, between March 1 and November 1, and there are half a dozen 
persons in Norwich who deal in them and in other oysters, but the whole city’s trade, probably, does not amount 
to 10,000 bushels a year of “natives” and ‘“Chesapeakes” combined, and is decreasing. 

At New London, the oystermen own ground at Bullock’s point and Drownville, in Providence river, Rhode 
Island. Upon those tracts, in 1879, they bedded about 15,000 bushels of Virginia oysters, in addition to receiving 
a winter’s supply of 35,000 bushels. New London and its neighborhood also consumes about 700 bushels of fancy 
oysters annually, mainly brought from Providence, Rhode Island. The prices at this point, in 1879, were, for 
southern oysters, 80 cents to $1 a gallon; for native stock, 50 cents a quart, or $1 60 a gallon, wholesale. Twenty 
cents a solid quart is paid for opening. : 

There are employed here in the winter months 12 men on oyster-vessels and 25 men on shore, besides the 
principals. These are mostly heads of families, who engage in menhaden-fishing in summer. 

OYSTERS IN SAYBROOK.—Moving westward from New London, the first village of consequence is Saybrook. 
There is a small stream here called Oyster river, that produces a variety of the bivalves after which it is named, 
which are sa‘d to be of superior quality. Mr. John N. Clark kindly made inquiries for me, and reports that the 
production is trifling. Fifteen or twenty persons engage in these native fisheries at odd hours, getting so few 
bushels each, that the total gathered in the whole season will probably amount to no more than a hundred. Five 
years ago the town appointed a committee on the subject, and several persons received grants of land for the 
purpose of cultivating oysters, but the obstacles (chiefly thieving) were so many that no one has persisted in the 
attempt, either to bed southern oysters or to raise native stock. 

OYSTERS IN CLinron.—At Clinton, a little village settled under the name of Kenilworth (afterwards corrupted 
into Killingworth), at the mouth of the Hammonaset river, the oyster-business is of long growth, and is somewhat 
peculiar. The harbor, in old times, contained an abundance of large, succulent oysters, but these have been all-but 
exhausted in one way or another. About twenty-five years ago the planting began in the harbor, the seed then 
used being caught mainly at home or brought from Block island. The harbor, at present, contains about 200 acres 
suitable for oyster-growth. Formerly there was much more, but a few years ago the sea made a breach through 
the peninsula which incloses the harbor, by which the southerly storms are given so fierce an entrance into the bay, 
that any attempt at oyster-work, or even at navigation, over much of the water-space, is rendered utterly futile. 
If this breach, locally known as the Dardanelles, could be filled up—and the cost, I was informed, would not exceed 
$1,000—a thousand acres, or more, would be added to the oyster-bottom. The bottom is hard, the water nowhere 
too deep for tonging, and of about the right degree of freshness. Mud and sand drift so badly in winter, however, 
that no oysters can be left down during that season. The practice, therefore, is to put down not only Virginias, 
but natives of so large a growth that they shall be marketable the next winter. Years ago a much larger number 
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of Virginia oysters were planted than at present—often 20,000 bushels—but the business has changed, until now 
only 8,000 bushels a year are demanded. The freight from the Chesapeake is 12 cents a bushel, and the following 
four schooners find employment: J. H. Chaffee, 130 tons; Mary Stow, 160 tons; G. A. Hayden, 108 tons; Helen P., 
146 tons. 

A fair “set” occurs in Clinton harbor every year, and in 1877 there happened a very heavy one. A certain 
quantity of this survives, and about 1,000 bushels are utilized annually. The majority of the “native” oysters, 
however, are raised from seed bought along the shore to the westward, that from Norwalk being preferred. This 
costs from 75 cents to $1 a bushel, and is planted in April. It is ready to take up late in the following autumn, 
and has grown rapidly, and into handsome shape. The quality, also, is most excellent, such oysters selling for from 
$1 to $1 50a bushel, at wholesale. The annual production of this stock amounts to 2,000 bushels. The only enemy 
of the oyster here is the drill; but this is sadly abundant. 

To recapitulate, Clinton produces annually— 


Bushels. 
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The total investment here, which at present will not exceed $10,000, is divided among about fifteen planters, 
and affords a partial livelihood for perhaps a score of families. 

The bottom of the margin of the sound off the villages of Madison and East River has been staked off to a 
considerable extent, but is utilized by only one firm of oyster-producers. Mr. Elihu Kelsey has kindly reported to 
me, by letter, upon the extent of their operations. Their beds consist of six acres or more, and are near a small 
island called Overshore. This area is protected on its southern side by high reefs of rocks. They have a second 
bed of about 12 acres extent, a mile and a half eastward near Tufas island, in 20 feet of water, with hard, sandy 
bottom, where they are experimenting. They also own a third bed near Guilford harbor of 24 acres, on which they 
have spread “2,000 bushels of shells and a good many small stones, on which the oysters ‘set’ and grew for four 
years, and were the best in the world; but the water is too shoal without artificial protection, and the storms and 
thieves have ruined the bed”. As not enough “set” is caught upon the stools, a thousand bushels or so of seed- 
oysters are annually raked from the natural beds in the vicinity of East River, or bought from dealers in Stony 
Creek and New Haven and planted upon the beds. These various beds yielded, during 1879, about 1,200 bushels, 
the most of which were sold in the shell at $1 to $1 50 per bushel. For opened oysters $1 60 a gallon was received. 
No southern oysters were handled in any shape. In respect to the drawbacks and general condition of the business 
at East River, Mr. Kelsey writes: “The first drawback to success is the lack of good protection from storms 
which might be remedied by the construction of a breakwater. The second is the constant alteration of the state 
laws designed to protect the industry. The third drawback is thieving. The present condition of our producing 
beds is good ; and the prospect is, that with plenty of hard labor our venture will be remunerative. We find the 
character of the soil to be of the greatest importance. On our producing-bed the mineral ingredient of the soil is 
iron. This renders the oysters healthy and of the finest flavor, so that our customers say they cannot be excelled.” 

OYSTER-CULTURE IN GUILFORD.—At Guilford some’inshore ground is cultivated, but this is not of great 
capacity. Outside, west of Goose island, they have improved about 160 acres in water from seven to ten fathoms 
deep, upon a hard, sandy bottom. This outer tract has not as yet had time to yield much. The spreading of shells 
in the hope of catching spawn, appears futile, for the sufficient reason that there are no living oysters in the vicinity 
to produce the spat. A large quantity of seed has therefore been placed on this area. This seed was procured 
partly in the Guilford river, although there is great opposition to its being taken, and has largely been bought in the 
western part of the state. Besides this, several hundred bushels of large-sized oysters have been scattered among 
the planted shells, to produce the spawn which it is desired to catch, A small set has already been obtained, and 
next year some harvest will begin. 

The oysters heretofore and at present obtained at Guilford, from the artificial inshore beds which have been in 
existence for thirty years, are of large size and fine shape. Their flavor is excellent. Formerly they were sold 
regularly to Hartford buyers at $8 and $9 a barrel; now, however, they are worth only $4 to $5. About 800 bushels 
a year comprise the total yield at present. No Virginia oysters are planted at Guilford. Experiments showed that 
the practice was not successful. The great drawback upon the inshore ground is the drifting of sand and mud, 
which is likely to occur in storms; the drills, also, are troublesome, but I did not hear that starfishes had caused 
much damage thus far. 

The native 1iver-oysters at Guilford formerly lined the whole river, opposite the town, for three or four miles. 
A town-regulation early prohibited the taking of more than two bushels a day by one person, but this has been 
more or less evaded, and now the fishery is of little value, all the oysters taken being very small; yet there is so 
strong a popular prejudice against utilizing any of this product in seeding the artificial beds, or against allotting 
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the suitable ground in the exhausted river for cultivation, that the town voted to not avail itself of the privileges 
granted by the state, in general statutes, which are as follows: 

Sec. 12. ‘The selectmen of Guilford may lease, for not exceeding ten years, all ground of the town in East and West rivers, suitable 
for planting or cultivating oysters, to the highest bidder,” at public auction; but no lease shall be made to any person of more than five 
acres, nor to a minor. ‘The leases shall be executed by the selectmen, as deeds of real estate, reserving to said town the rents for such 
grounds, * * * and any lessee shall, during the term of his lease, be the owner of all the oysters thereon, but shall not take any oysters 
therefrom in the night season,” 

This ratification, as I have stated, was refused, and a two-bushel protective regulation was made instead. 

About 600 acres of land have been set apart for oyster-cultivation in the waters of the sound, outside of this 
harbor, besides that already mentioned near shore. No improvement, however, has yet been made upon this area. 

OYSTER-CULTURE IN STONY CREEK.—The next point of oyster-culture is Stony Creek, where the large 
collection of islets known as The Thimbles affords excellent opportunity for planting and raising. Organized 
business here is of comparatively recent date, but native oysters of extra quality were always to be had for the 
raking in the harbor. The largest dealer is the Stony Creek Oyster Company, N. P. Miner, president, which was 
established in 1868, and now owns 400 acres of ground devoted to the growing of oysters, and has a capital stock 
of $42,000. 

The Stony Creek Oyster Company raises annually about 15,500 bushels of natives, and employs six men. All 
the stock is sold in shell, shipping in barrels, and opening little or nothing. The other persons engaged in planting 
have spent a good deal of money here in getting the foundation of a business laid, but with small actual results as 
yet. There is also a large class of citizens who cultivate for personal use, or sell to a trifling extent, and so get a 
partial support out of the industry. It was very difficult to gather any exact or approximate figures, therefore, 
outside of the oyster company’s report; but I judge that all the other producers together, added to the 15,500 
bushels reported by President Miner, will not bring the total production of Stony Creek, in 1879, above 20,000 
bushels. 

The prospects at this point seem very good. Some Jarge sloops are employed in dredging, and it is proposed’ 
to employ steam very soon. An air of unusual thrift is observable about the oyster-houses on the shore, which do 
not, as is too often the case, disfigure the pleasant scene. Stony Creek is a favorite source of seed-supply to the 
planters of Rhode Island, and probably one-fourth of the year’s yield is sold in the spring for this purpose, the 
purchasers sending sloops to be loaded. Stony Creek beds had a good set in 1879, very little in 1878, but a massive 
collection of spawn in 1877. The great obstacle to success along this part of the coast, is the lack of smooth, hard 
bottom, and the liability of the ever-present mud, to be moved about and settle upon the oyster-beds in such quantities 
as to kill the young and stunt the old ones. The oysters grow in clusters, and are likely to be of large size, long © 
and slender, forming ‘ coon-heels” and “razor-blades”. They are so clogged with mud when brought ashore, that a 
stream from a hose must be turned upon the heap before the clusters can be broken apart, preparatory to the 
culling for size. 

OYSTER-CULTURE IN BRANFORD AND EAst HAVEN.—At Branford, a few miles westward, about the same 
state of things exists, and there are some additional discouragements, making the prospect less bright than at Stony 
Creek. Some who have tried it assert, that Branford is good for nothing as an oyster-nursery, but others have 
a brighter faith. It formerly had more prosperity than at present, in this line. The river was a great natural 
oyster-bed, but has now become nearly depopulated, and it is hard to get any seed for the outer beds. The starfishes 
are reported to have damaged the beds very greatly in 1878, and the drill is an ever present enemy. Southerly 
storms often bury the oyster-beds here wholly out of sight. This misfortune happened to one planter, after an 
expenditure of over $1,200 on artificial beds inside of Stony island. The whole product of the locality last year, 
was about 3,500 bushels, and half a dozen families are supported. Off Branford and Bast Haven’s coast, in the 
deeper water of the sound, more or less ground has been granted to strangers, but the results are nothing, as yet. 

At the village of East Haven about 80 acres are under cultivation in the off-shore waters of the sound, 
devoted wholly to native oysters, for which seed is procured from neighboring beds, or spawn is caught on planted 
shells. In 1879 the catch was 3,000 bushels, all of which were sold iv the shell at an average price of $1 per 
bushel. It is supposed there remain 20,000 bushels of oysters on the ground, subject to risks from heavy storms 
and creeping enemies. The mode of catching is by dredges at all seasons, and three men find employment at $2 
wages per day. : 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR EASTERN ConNECTICUT.—Recapitulating the statistics of this eastern district of 
Connecticut, we find the following result for 1879: 
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Numberiof vessels engaged: schooners, .65)\sloops,,20)seeai---t es eae ieee ee aes eee nes ee aes = ee eee 26 


Amount invested!in fixtures, etc., about... 2. 25. oo. cece coe a cane «osm es wane ean ona sane elena einen eanmee= O00; 000 
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25. EARLY OYSTER-TRADE AT NEW HAVEN. 


ABUNDANCE OF OYSTERS IN FORMER DAys.—New Haven is one of the principal depots of the oyster-trade 
in Connecticut, and in the United States. With New Haven, however, I include Fair Haven, South Haven, West 
Haven, and Milford, since the business all around and off the mouth of the harivor is substantially united. 

From the earliest times the borders of the Quinepiac river, on the eastern boundary of the city of New Haven, 
have been the scene of oyster-operations. Shell-heaps along its banks show how the aborigines sought in its waters, 
season after season, the best of bivalves, and the earliest settlers followed their example. Natural beds of oysters 
were scattered over the bottom of the whole river for three miles, clear up to the North Haven salt meadows, and 
at intervals along the eastern shore of the harbor, where favorable coves existed. At all points these mollusks were 
convenient of access. The result was that the raking of oysters in this river, and along the eastern shore of the 
harbor at its mouth, which was a free privilege, was early adopted as a business by many persons who lived near 
the banks, and a considerable retail peddling-trade was thus kept up throughout the neighborhood, in addition to 
the home-supply. Wagon-loads of opened oysters in kegs, traveled in winter to the interior towns, even as far as 
Albany, and thence westward by canal. 


26. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTHERN TRADE. 


IMPORTATION FROM NEW JERSEY AND THE CHESAPEAKE.—It came about, that among the first places in New 
England to import oysters from New Jersey, and then from Virginia, to be transplanted for additional growth, was 
Fair Haven; and it is probable that far more oysters were brought there from the Chesapeake twenty years, or 
even ten years ago, than now are. At that time a large fleet of Connecticut vessels was employed in this traffie 
every winter, and some stirring traditions remain of perilous voyages during that icy season. They were better 
oysters that came in those days, also, than now. While a large majority of these cargoes were at once sent into 
the current of winter-trade, and distributed to customers all over the state (for no other harbor fattened 
“Chesapeakes” to any extent), a quarter or so of the whole season’s importation was regularly bedded down, 
in April and May, to supply the summer and fall demand. The favorite bedding-ground then, as now, was “The 
Beach”, a sand-spit running off into the harbor for more than a mile from the Orange (western) shore. This is 
bare to a great extent at low tide, but covered everywhere at high tide, and is the best possible place for its purpose. 
The ground on this beach rents at from two to five cents a bushel, according to location. Those occupying the 
Beach each year—in 1879 they were 23 in number—form themselves into a mutual protective association, and 
provide watchmen who never leave the ground. Formerly these watchmen lived in boats housed in, but now, upon 
opposite extremities of the Beach, piles have been driven and two houses have been built, where these men live, and 
whence they walk or row about day and night to guard the property. They go on duty at the time of the first 
planting, and remain until the last oyster is gathered, a period usually about nine months long. Their wages are 
only $40 a month, and it would seem to be an extremely tedious duty; yet there is no lack of volunteers for the 
places. But I have shot ahead of my subject, in following out this matter to its present status ; let me return to a 
past period. ' 

The Virginia trade began about forty or fifty years ago, Captain Merritt Farran having been the first man to 
bring them. His cargo was a sloop-load of about 600 bushels, profitably sold. The trade rapidly grew into 
immense proportions. Just when it was at its zenith it is hard to say—probably about thirty years ago—and 
it was then very profitable. The Fair Haven establishments had branch-houses in all the inland cities, as far as 
Chicago and St. Louis, and it was reported that the profits of a single house, from 1852 to 1856, amounted to 
$25,000 ayear. Levi Rowe & Oo., alone, in 1856, are said to have employed 20 vessels, and 100 openers. and to 
have sold 150,000 gallons of oysters, while companion-houses shipped from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels per day throughout 
the season. In 1857-’58, according to De Broca, from 200 to 250 schooners were employed in supplying the 
establishments of Connecticut from the Chesapeake and Fair Haven, which alone, he says, made use of 2,000,000 
bushels, but this undoubtedly was a large exaggeration ; one-half of that would cer oes more than cover the gn 
Half a dozen years later, when De Broca wrote, the decline was very perceptible. 

Dr Broca’s DESCRIPTION OF New HAVEN IN 1862.—Some extracts from Lieutenant De Broca’s report, made 
in 1862, to the French government, upon the oyster-industries of the United States, and reprinted in the first 
report of the United States Fish Commission, will present interesting, if not wholly trustworthy, reininiscences of 
New Haven at that time, where Lieut. De Broca is well remembered. This writer says: 

New Haven, the capital of Connecticut, ranks next to Boston in importance, in the oyster-trade. The business is divided into two 
distinct branches, the culture of oysters and the various occupations connected with their transportation to the towns of the interior 
The principal plantations are situated in the bay. Comme neing at a short distance from the head of the great pier, they extend over 


a distance of abont three miles, almost without interruption; on the one hand to the southern part of the sandy point, and on the other to 
Morris creek, always leaving free the channels of navigation leading to the harbor. 
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The maritime ground on which they are established is partially exposed at low tide. In some cases, however, the plantations are 
constantly submerged, and are at a depth varying from 1 to 6 feet, when the water is lowest. The soil is formed of sand and mud, 
mingled with sea-weed, and the stratum of mud, upon which the oysters rest, is about three inches thick. 

The spectacle presented on entering the harbor is most curious. As far as the eye can see, the bay is covered with myriads of branches, 
waving in the wind, or swayed by the force of the currents. It looks as if a forest were submerged, the tops of the trees only rising above 
the surface of the water. 

At certain distances on the plantations, large boats are anchored or moored to posts, having a small house built upon them for the 
accommodation of the men appointed to watch the grounds. They are four in number. The wages of these guardians of the property 
amount to about $30 a month, and are paid by the association of planters. This system of surveillance is indispensable, since most of the 
plantations are at a distance from the harbor, and might be invaded with impunity, especially at night. 

About five hundred men are employed in planting oysters in the spring, and in gathering them in the proper season to supply the 
necessities of commerce. 

The New Haven banks have a very high reputation, and the number of bushels planted annually is estimated at 250,000. 

The establishments engaged in the transportation-business are mostly at Fair Haven, a charming village, beantifnlly situated. Some 
are at Oyster Point, on the western part of the bay. At Fair Haven the Quinepiac is about a mile and a half wide,* and is protected from 
the winds on the south and east by a chain of wooded hills, lying parallel with its course. It forms a beautiful smooth sheet of water, 
until its entrance into the bay, where the currents are very strong, but not sufficiently so to disturb the plantations established in the 
bed of the river. Some of the dealers, before using the oysters, deposit them for two or three days in the Quinepiac, the saltish water 
giving the flesh a better appearance. ; 

The establishments of the dealers are on both sides of the river, and many of them are built partly in the water, in order that the 
fishermen may discharge their cargoes with greater ease. 

The dealers send raw oysters away in small wooden barrels, called kegs, or in tin cans, containing about a quarter of a gallon. During 
the winter, wooden barrels are considered a sufficient protection ; but in warm weather, and when the mollusks are to be sent to a distance, 
tin boxes are used exclusively. The work of packing is accomplished in the same building where the oysters are shelled, or in one near 
at hand; and whatever may be the receptacle used, it must contain only a quarter of its capacity of juice. A tinner is employed in each 
establishment to close the cases, by soldering a small round piece of tin over the opening. The cases are then placed in a refrigerator, 
where they remain until sent to the railroad. When dispatched to distant cities, those of the West for instance, the cases are inclosed in 
a box of pine wood containing about a dozen, These are tightly packed, and a space is left in the middle of the box for the reception of 
a piece of ice, which preserves the oysters until they reach their destination. 

The number of barrels and boxes or cases required annually, at Fair Haven, is so great that two large manufactories have been 
established for the manufacture of these articles, and they employ about one hundred and fifty persons. That for the making of kegs uses 
steam as a motive power. Everything in the establishment is done by machinery. One machine cuts ont the staves, a second the bottom; 
others pierce the holes, and form the plugs. The kegs, at wholesale, bring the following prices: Kegs containing a gallon, $1 08 a dozen; 

‘kegs containing a half-gallon, 94 cents a dozen. Tin cases are worth $5 50 a hundred. 

Oysters without the shell are divided into two classes—those of large size selling for twenty cents a gallon more than the others. 

They sell at the rate of $3 for half a dozen cases, each of which contains from seventy to one hundred mollusks. 


THe FAIR HAVEN OYSTER-TRADE IN 1857.—A very careful account of the business, as it seems to me, was 
printed in the New York Tribune of January 9, 1857, access to which I owe to the liberality of Mr. Thomas F. DeVoe, 
of New York. It says that $0 vessels were then bringing oysters to Fair Haven. They were mainly schooners of 
2,000 to 4,500 bushels capacity, and were generally owned in Fair Haven, but many additional ones were 
occasionally chartered. The capital invested there was considered little short of $1,000,000. 

Describing the village and its methods during the busy season, this article continues : 


There are the openers, the washers, the measurers, the fillers, the packers, ete., each of which performs only the duties pertaining to 
its own division. At this season of the year (January) few of the oysters are ‘‘ planted”, but are generally taken directly from the vessel 
to the places oceupied by the openers, who form a large number of operatives, and are composed of females and boys, who earn from $5 to $9 
per week. An expert at this branch will open 100 quarts per day, but the average is not perhaps over 65 quarts. The standard price is, 
I think, 2} cents per quart. This work gives employment to many hundreds, and much of the work is performed at private dwellings, 
thus affording opportunity for labor to many who cannot go into a general workshop. The oysters,as they come from the vessel, are 
heaped upon the center of the room, the operators occupying the wall-sides. Each person has before him a small desk or platform, some 
3 feet in height, on which is placed, as occasion requires, about half a bushel of oysters, from which the opener takes his supply. On the 
stand is a small anvil, on which, with a small hammer, the edge of the shell is broken. The operative is provided with a knife and hammer, 
both of which are held in the right hand at the time the shell is broken, when the latter is dropped and the knife does its work. Two 
tubs or pails, of about three gallons capacity each, are placed within about 3 feet of the workman, into which he throws, with great 
dexterity and rapidity, the luscions morsel which is to tickle the palate and gratify the taste of some dwellerin the far West. The object 
of placing these vessels of reception so far from the operator is to prevent, as much as possible, the deposit of the original liqnor with 
the oyster. * * * From the opening-room the oysters are taken to the filling-room, and thence to the packing department. In the 
filling-room, on a platform, are placed a dozen or more kegs or cans, with the bungs out. The oysters are first poured into a large hopper 
pierced with holes, in which they are thoroughly washed and drained, when they are ready to be deposited in packages. This is done 
by placing a funnel in the aperture of the keg, by one person, while another ‘‘measures and pours”. This operation is performed with 
great rapidity, two or three men being able to fill some 2,000 kegs in a day. After depositing the requisite number of “solid oysters”, as 
they are termed, in each package, a pipe conveying fresh water is applied, and the vacant space filled with nature’s beyerage—the bungs 
placed and driven home—when it is ready to be shipped. 


In hot weather, the article adds, kegs are placed in boxes surrounded with broken ice. One firm, Rowe & Co., 
used 150,000 kegs a year, costing about $15,000. 

THE OYSTER-TRADE OF Farr HAVEN IN 1879.--Except that the use of the little wooden kegs has been 
abandoned for the most part, and that opening is no longer done at the homes of the workmen, but wholly at the 
planter’s warehouse, the foregoing report presents a good picture of the Fair Haven of to-day. 


* The Fair Haven iron bridge is just 150 paces in length.—E. I, 
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With the growth of so extensive a business, in so confined a space, came the attendant evil of too severe 
competition. About 1850, therefore, one or two Fair Haven men of energy conceived the idea of taking their 
warehouses to the oysters, instead of bringing the mollusks so far to the salesroom. They therefore opened branch 
houses in Baltimore. Others followed, and the names of Maltby, Mallory, Hemingway, Rowe, and their confréres, 
long familiar in Connecticut, and identified then as now with the oyster-business on the Quinepiac, became equally 
well known along the Chesapeake, and, through wide advertisements, over the whole country. All the great 
Baltimore firms of old standing originated in Fair Haven, just as Wellfleet, an obscure village on Cape Cod, 
supplied Portland, Boston, and Providence, with its oystermen. The result was the same in both cases; the home 
interests retrograded when metropolitan advantages began to be used in competition, and at Fair Haven considerable 
and rapid changes in methods, as well as the results of trade, have come about. 

All of the foregoing remarks have applied to the imported Chesapeake oysters, which were brought in the 
spring, fattened on the sand-bars in the harbor, and taken up in the autumn. Then, as now, New Haven harbor 
had no competition in this branch of trade worth speaking of anywhere else in the state; and it may be dismissed, 
so far as the whole of Long Island sound is concerned, with the remark, that many or all of the old dealers continue 
to bring and plant southern oysters, which they open in the fall and winter, but a good proportion confine themselves 
wholly to raising and disposing of natives. 

The Chesapeake oysters brought into this locality in 1879 amounted to about 450,000 bushels. Those from the 
Rappahannock are the favorites for winter use, and are imported almost exclusively; for planting purposes, however, 
Rappahannock oysters are undesirable, and those from Fishing Bay, Saint Mary’s, and Chrisfield, are preferred. 
But this may be wholly changed in a year or two. The names of the principal dealers appear in the appended 
table. : 

THE New HAVEN OYSTER-FLEET.—The vessels employed in this trade are rarely owned in New Haven, as 
used to be the case, but mainly hail from New York. The following is the list, so far as I have been able to 
complete it—all schooners: 


Name. Tons. Name. Tons. Name. Tons. 
William Farren .......- joece scesecsee fi dg Ns JBL Weyl! ssesoe ee ee Secetasccss Waa) (CRW IEN Noel NIBE AR Speco gensnecseeo == 
ID Re RAD ee Slee eeaieoneedessedeccne Qs: Nilo aiing (Nitto. a .eshecc Rs Coen eB ee see Mbt (Sineieay Ny esl RS ee Re Ree ao ll) 
Renee OCC KC ree ere ee enna ia elem MUNDO UM jecosiancen ee eres nese acees Da VIdU Carll. S525 0s cia. cm enceeime ene. LOD 
UE Rea G Seema eee mean cele eee lL See Nave Barneshc.qactecte-el-cme coos LOO!) Mary Ellen. 2252222) 525222 jae elenatel=|) —— 
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Tbe smaller of these schooners are preferred, as they make quicker passages, but the larger will carry for less 
money. TF reights, therefore, vary with the vessel and the season, from 10 to 18 cents. It is estimated that 3 cents 
will plant the oysters, which makes their cost from 22 to 28 cents a bushel. ‘The selling price will average at least 
75 cents, and probably more. 


27. NATIVE OYSTERS AND OYSTER-PLANTING IN THE VICINITY OF NEW HAVEN. 


EARLY OYSTER-CAMPAIGNS ON THE QUINEPIAC.—The remainder of my history will apply to the gathering, 
transplanting, and propagating of native oysters in the waters of Long Island sound, opposite New Haven. 

It has already been mentioned, that native beds existed within recent years, if they do not now flourish, in 
every harbor westward of the Thames river, and that many of these old localities, as Stony Creek, Branford, and 
so forth, still furnish large quantities of small oysters for the plantations. None of these localities ever equaled, 
however, the importance of the Quinepiae and its tributaries at New Haven as a natural field of oyster-production, 
while this harbor was equaled, if not surpassed, by several inlets still further west. 

Until lately, however, all this wealth was used up in private consumption, sold in the shore-towns as “fancy”, 
or mixed in with the southern stock, without being taken into account. The fishing was done mainly for each man’s 
winter-supply, and nobody paid much attention to any regulation of it beyond the close-time in summer. Gradually, 
however, these public river oysters became more rare and coveted. The law was “off” on the Ist day of November, 
and all the natural beds in the state became open to any person who wished to rake them. In anticipation of this 
date, great preparations were made in the towns along the shore, and even for twenty miles back from the seaside. 
Boats and rakes, and baskets and bags, were put in order. The day before, large numbers of wagons came toward 
the shore from the back country, bringing hundreds of men, with their utensils. Among these were not unfrequently 
seen boats, borne on the rigging of a hay-eart, ready to be launched on the expected morning. It was a time of 
great excitement, and nowhere greater than along the Quinepiac. On the day preceding, farmers flocked into Fair 
Haven from all the surrounding country, and brought with them boats and canoes of antique pattern and ruinous 
aspect. These rustics always met with a riotous welcome from the town-boys, who hated rural competition. They 
were very likely to find their boats, if not carefully watched, stolen and hidden before they had a chance to launch 
them, or even temporarily disabled. These things diversified the day and enlivened a community usually very 
peaceful, if not dull. As midnight approached, men dressed in oilskin, and carrying oars, paddles, rakes, and 
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tongs, collected all along the shore, where a crowd of women and children assembled to see the fun. Every sort 
of craft was prepared for action. There were sharpies, square-enders, skiffs, and canoes, and they lined the 
whole margin of the river and harbor on each side in thick array. As the “witching hour” drew near, the men 
took their seats with much hilarity, and nerved their arms for a few moments’ vigorous work. No eye could see the 
great face of the church-clock on the hill, but lanterns elimmered upon a hundred watch-dials, and then were set down, 
as only a coveted minute remained. There was a hush in the merriment along the shore, an instant’s calm, and then 
the great bell struck a deep-toned peal. It was like an electric shock. Backs bent to oars, and paddles churned the 
water. From opposite banks navies of boats leaped out and advanced toward one another through the darkness, as 
though bent upon mutual annihilation. “The race was to the swift,” and every stroke was the mightiest. Before the 
twelve blows upon the loud bell had ceased their reverberations, the oyster-beds had been reached, tongs were 
scraping the long-rested bottom, aud the season’s campaign upon the Quinepiac had begun. In a few hours the 
crowd upon some beds would be such that the boats were pressed close together. They were all compelled to move 
along as one, for none could resist the pressure of the multitude. The more thickly covered beds were quickly 
cleaned of their bivalves. The boats were full, the wagons were full, and many had secured what they called their 
“‘winter’s stock” before the day was done, and thousands of bushels were packed away under blankets of sea-weed 
in scores of cellars. Those living on the shore, and regularly engaged in the trade, usually secured the cream of the’ 
crop. They knew just where to go first; they were better practiced in handling boats, rakes, ete.; they formed 
combinations to help one another. That first day was the great day, and often crowds of spectators gathered to 
witness the fun and the frequent quarrels or fights that occurred in the pushing and crowding. By the next day 
the rustic crowd had departed, but the oysters continued to be sought. A week of this sort of attack, however, 
usually sufficed so thoroughly to clean the bottom, that subsequent raking was of small account. Enough oysters 
always remained, however, to furnish spawn for another year, and the hard scraping prepared a favorable bottom, 
so that there was usually a fair supply the next season. It was not long, however, before the old-fashioned large 
oysters, “as big as a shoe-horne,” were all gone, and most of those caught were too small for market. Attention was 
therefore turned to the cultivation of oysters, and as the Chesapeake trade declined, this subject began to receive. 
more and more earnest attention, and to arouse an unexpected opposition upon all sides. 

LEGAL ALLOTMENT OF PLANTING-GROUNDS.—The laws of the state provided for the setting apart of tracts 
of land under water for the planting or cultivating of oysters. The position and amount of these tracts that were to 
be set apart were left to the judgment of the people of each town, who chose a committee of three to five electors, 
termed the oyster-ground committee, to act in such matters. Two restrictions, however, were always jealously 
insisted upon: first, that no “natural oyster-beds” should be set apart or “ designated” (the legal term) for purposes 
of planting or cultivation; second, that no more than two acres should be allotted to each applicant. All the early 
designations made in New Haven harbor, therefore, were in the shallow districts near and below the mouth of the 
Quinepiac, where no natural beds existed, and the allotments were of various sizes. They were owned by women 
and minors as well as by voters, and thus it was possible for a citizen who cared to do so, to acquire for his use 
several acres, being those taken out in the name of his wife, his sons, and even of his relatives of remote degrees. 
Moreover, it was permitted to assign these rights and privileges; but any one who applied for grants of land 
“for the purpose of speculation”, was guilty of a misdemeanor, It was thus an easy matter for a man who 
desired to cultivate native oysters extensively, to get under his control a large amount of land, through assignments 
from family and friends; nor, in the great majority of cases, was any mouey consideration given for such 
assignments. It soon became common, indeed, for an application to be made by “A, B, and others”, a score or 
more, perhaps, everybody understanding that while the “others” were actual inhabitants of the town, they had 
no intention of making any personal use whatever of the privileges. This, of course, was an evasion of the law, 
which practically amounted to its annulment, yet no one objected, for the spirit of the statute was not considered 
to have been broken; perhaps it ought to be said, no one objected at first, for within the last few years there has 
been loud murmuring against the largest dealers, who have obtained the control of hundreds of acres, and who have 
found it necessary to secure amendments and additions to the laws in order to make their titles sure and strong. 

ORIGIN OF OYSTER-PLANTING IN LoNG IsLAND soUND.—It will be understood by this, that the business of 
catching and cultivating native, home-bred oysters at New Haven had grown, out of the old haphazard condition, 
into a definite and profitable organization by the time the last decade began. It was not long before all the 
available inshore bottom was occupied, and the lower river and harbor looked like a submerged forest, so thickly 
were planted the boundary stakes of the various beds. Encroachments naturally followed into deeper water, and 
this proceeded, until finally some adventurous spirits went below the light-house and invaded Long Island sound. 

Who was the originator and pioneer in this bold move is undecided; the honor is claimed by several with about 
equal right. At anyrate Mr. H. C. Rowe first showed the courage of his opinions enough to take up some hundreds 
of acres outside, in water from 25 to 40 feet in depth, and to begin there the cultivation of native oysters. 

Incessantly swept by the steady and rapid outflow of the Quinepiac and Housatonic (whose current flows 
eastward), the hard sandy bottom of Long Island sound, off New Haven and Milford, is kept clean throughout a 
considerable area, beyond which is soft, thick mud. There are reefs and rocks scattered about, to be sure, and 
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now and then patches of mud; but over large areas extends only a smooth, unencumbered bottom of sand or gravel. 
This makes this region peculiarly adapted to oyster-culture. 

CONFLICTING CLAIMS OF PROPRIDTORSHIP IN OYSTER-GROUND.—This new departure, or unlooked-for expansion 
of the business, caused considerable excitement as it rapidly developed. It was soon seen, in the first place, that 
the existing statutes, which never had contemplated this sort of thing, would not fit all the exigencies, and after 
the codification of 1866, alterations and amendments rapidly followed one another, in which the conflicting interests 
of the deep-water cultivators and the small inshore-owners were sought to be harmonized or guarded against 
opposition. Although recognized by law and acknowledged by clear heads since the earliest times, the rights of 
proprietorship under the water, and the notion of property in the growth and improvement ensuing upon ground 
granted and worked for oyster-culture, have hardly yet permeated the public mind and become generally accepted 
facts. Cultivators of all grades found many and many instances in which their staked-out ground was reappropriated, 
or the oysters, upon which they had spent a great deal of time and money, were taken by their neighbors even, who 
angrily resented any imputation of stealing. Not uncommonly the proceeding was much after the manner of mining 
in a new gold or silver region, such as the Leadville district of Colorado, for instance, where prospectors “located 
claims” on top of one another, and all went to digging side by side, the first one to strike “mineral” having a 
right to any or all of his rivals’ territory, within stipulated limits. 

Having put some oysters on a piece of ground and found them to do well, a man would put in a claim for a 
grant of that piece, and feel greatly abused because it had previously been designated to some man who knew that 
the only proper or safe way was to get legal possession of the ground first,and make a trial afterwards.* Then number 
one would claim the right to remove his oysters, and in doing so would be sure to be charged by number two with 
taking more than belonged to him. It was easy, too, for unscrupulous persons to dump seed or large oysters upon 
ground that they pretended not to know was already granted, and then, in taking their stuff away, to rake up a 
large addition. 

If a man neglected to take out a title to his ground, or omitted any technicality, somebody stood always ready 
to rob him of all the results of his work in open daylight, with the calmest effrontery. ‘All that is under water is 
public property,” was the maxim of the million, “unless every form of law is observed ;” and unless it is watched 
with a shot-gun besides, they might have added. An authentic incident that happened many years ago, will illustrate 
this temper; and I should not devote so much attention to this matter, were it not that this false philosophy has 
been almost universal ; has proved the greatest stumbling-block to the prosperity of efforts at oyster-culture along 
this whole coast, and is almost ineradicable from the ’longshore mind. 

Two of the veterans of the native oyster-business at this point, were born and spent their boyhood on the shore, 
and early became accustomed to the habits and haunts of all the fishes and mollusks. When they were lads of 
seventeen they sought out a suitable place near the western shore, and gradually accumulated there an artificial bed 
of native oysters, which soon attained a merchantable size. There were several hundreds of bushels, and the young 
men were congratulating themselves as fall approached, that upon the early completion of the engagements, which 
then occupied their time, they would reap a rich harvest from their labor and patience. The time when they intended 
to take them up was only a few days distant, and no harm by storm or otherwise had come to the bed, when one 
morning they went out only to find that every oyster had disappeared! It was a cruel disappointment, but 
inquiry soon solved the riddle. In the darkness of the preceding night several teams, fully prepared for the work, 
came down from miles and miles back in the country, from away up about Westville and Woodbridge and North 
Orange, and their owners had raked up the whole bed, and carted it away to hide in their cellars. No robbery 
could be plainer, and there was little attempt to secrete it; but there was no redress, and the perpetrators chuckled 
over it as a good joke, without a seruple about the propriety of the thing. Nothing in the sea was private property. 

LEGAL PROTECTION FOR OYSTHR-PLANTERS.—A vast amount of this sort of stealing and interference with 
proprietary rights granted by the state, was perpetrated and sanctioned by the great majority of the watermen, 
under the plea that the locality in question was “natural ground”. Any definition or restriction of this ground 
was impracticable and resisted. The only resource for the man who had invested money in oyster-culture, and 
wanted the opportunity to develop his investment, was to declare that no “natural oyster-ground” existed in New 
Haven harbor, and that designations past and to come were valid, even though the areas so designated might once 
have beer’ natural oyster-beds. This checkmated the men who ‘jumped claims”, yet refused to be considered 
thieves ; but it caused a tremendous howl against the movers, in which a large number of persons, having small 
information of the facts, joined, on the general principle of “death to the capitalist”. It may have worked discomfort 
in a few individual cases, as all sweeping changes must, but on the whole, considering how nearly exhausted and 
worthless the Quinepiae fisheries had become, I think it must be regarded as not unjust. At any rate, the 
legislature of 1875 passed an amendment exempting Orange, New Haven, and East Haven from the enactment 
prohibiting the setting apart or “designation” of “natural oyster-beds” for purposes of planting or cultivation, 
leaving, however, the law intact for the rest of the state. Had this measure not been passed, systematic cultiva- 


* Perhaps some excuse or explanation of this sore feeling is found in the fact, that the town of Branford allowed a man to apply for 
and try a quantity of landa year; at the expiration he could pay for it or ‘ heave it up”, as he thought best. This was a purely local 
regulation, however. 
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tion would have been vastly hindered, if not altogether killed, by thieves and malcontents, so far as New Haven 
harbor is concerned. Elsewhere, under different conditions, no such necessity exists as yet, in order to be able to 
prosecute the artificial raising. Instantly upon the passage of this act, there was a rush by everybody for the 
possession of lots in all parts of the Quinepiac and West rivers. The oyster-committee of the towns decided that 
each owner of land abutting on the river should possess the right to the bottom opposite his land for 100 feet from 
high-water mark. This was a concession to popular feeling, though that opinion had no foundation in law what- 
ever, since the title to riparian real estate in this state terminates at the high-water tide limit. Between these 
boundaries, or “wharf lines”, tracts equal in width to each man’s water-front, and extending to the channel, were 
allotted to the land owners at $10 to $15 an acre; but the majority of them were not more than half an acre in 
extent. Lucky receivers of these river-grants at once found themselves able to sell for from $25 to $50, and before 
long there was brisk demand and little sale, at prices ranging from $100 to $150. The deep-water men found this 
river property of great use as a nursery for seed, and as a place to make temporary deposits of surplus stock, ete. 
The Quinepiac thus began to bristle with boundary stakes, much as the harbor had done for many years previous, 
and many of these river-lots are now valued at more than $500. 

Tn 1877 a very full set was obtained everywhere in the river and harbor; in 1878, however, there was almost a 
total dearth; but 1879 again saw a partial set. 


28. PRESENT CONDITION OF OYSTER-CULTURE IN THE VICINITY OF NEW HAVEN. 


ORANGE OR WEST HAVEN.—Situated on the western shore, the township of Orange (West Haven) owns the 
western half of the harbor of New Haven. These shores have always been populous with oysters, which were 
raked as public property. If any attempts at cultivation were made until within a few years, they were desultory 
and of small account. When the general oyster-statutes were passed, Orange at once acted under them, but 
delegated to its seleetmen the powers of an oyster-committee instead of erecting a second board, as was done in all 
the other towns. This arrangement has been found to work very well. The first designation was made in April, 
1864, and all the suitable ground in West river and in the harbor was soon set apart, amounting to about 45 acres. 
Mr. Samuel Smith, chairman of the selectmen, tells me that nothing was charged for this ground, but that it was 
put under taxation, and now pays on valuations running from $50 to $500. “When, four years ago, the experiment of 
deep-water cultivation was begun, Orange issued designations, almost wholly to citizens of other towns, for about 
2,450 acres, at $1 an acre. It is impossible to come nearer than this to the town’s revenue from its oyster-lots, 
since no separate account is published by the treasurer. The deep-water area is taxed at a merely nominal rate at 
present. 

Only two producers of any consequence now reside in West Haven. The small allotments in West river which 
they possess, are nearly ruined by the drifting of sediment, and the total product of the river last year would hardly 
exceed 500 bushels. One planter told me he had had 12 acres in one lot in the harbor spoiled by becoming 
covered with mud. 

New Haven.— Between Orange and East Haven lies New Haven, priding herself upon her harbor. She had 
begun to set apart oyster-planting ground for the use of her citizens. Before long, however, it was claimed that 
she was allotting spaces of bottom over which she had no jurisdiction. This brought on suits at law and aroused 
inquiry. The forgotten fact was then brought to light, that in 1803 a joint commission (of which Noah Webster, 
the lexicographer, was a member) determined the boundary between New Haven and East Haven to be, in general 
terms, the ship-channel down the Quinepiac and down the harbor. This was ratified by the general assembly. A 
few years later some disputes caused the appointment of a commission to settle upon the boundary between New 
Haven and Orange. This was reported to be the middle of West river, and thence eastward to the ship-channel 
in the harbor. It seems to have been the intention of this commission that this line should intersect and terminate 
at the East Haven line, but by some error this was not quite done. The recommendations of this commission were 
adopted by the legislature and decreed. to be the boundary between the two towns. This left to New Haven only 
the waters just about her wharves and a very narrow, wedge-shaped strip down the channel. When, by later laws, 
it was decided what of the deeper ground of the sound should be “designated” by East Haven and Orange, 
respectively, New Haven was allowed a strip 1,500 feet wide, running southward into the sound from a line drawn 
from the old light-house to Savin rock. ‘i 

Although these boundaries were settled nearly a century ago, the New Haven oyster-committee not long ago 
designated ground in Orange waters, where they had no right to. Unscrupulous persons at once took possession, 
and in some eases refused to yield to the legal owners deriving their designations properly. Hence expensive suits 
and much personal animosity has arisen. Many lessees, however, learning their mistake in time, took out new 
deeds from the rightful authorities, and so saved themselves. But this was done at additional expense, for New 
Haven had never charged anything for her privileges. 
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29. LAWS OF CONNECTICUT RELATING TO OYSTERS. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE FISHERIES FOR SHELLFISH.—Having thus briefly reviewed the circumstances and 
growth of the oyster-business of New Haven and its vicinities ; touched upon the decline of the Virginia trade 
and the beginning of organized cultivation of the native stock; noted the drawbacks and opposition with which 
this had to contend, and the extraordinary jealousy which shows itself among the river-men and producers, it is 
a proper time in which to introduce a careful digest of the state-laws pertaining to the oyster-business, an 
examination of which will reveal the many reasons why specific acts for the protection of this interest were deemed 
needful from time to time. 

The oyster-statutes of Connecticut, in force in 1880, were as follows: 


Carter IV. Fisuerrms.—Parr I. Fisnerres IN TIDE-WATER AND RIveRS.—ART. I. Fisheries for shellfish. 


SrcTIon 1. Describes the particular territory within which the selectmen of East Haven may ‘‘designate” or grant ground for the 
planting and cultivation of oysters; deseribes within what other waters the oyster-committee of the same town may designate ; and gives 
to the selectmen of Orange all the powers of an oyster-committee. 

Src. 2. Provides that any other town except East Haven and Orange may appoint a committee of not more than five electors, which 
shall designate to applicants suitable places in the navigable waters of the town for planting or cultivating oysters, clams, or mussels. 

Src, 3. Any person desiring to plant or cultivate oysters, clams, or mussels may apply in writing for a suitable place, and such 
committee or selectmen may make such designation, not exceeding two acres in extent, after the applicant has proved that the ground has 
not previously been set off for this purpose; that the ground is within town limits; and that fees due to the town for this designation 
have been deposited. Town clerks may grant the required certificates, and town treasurers receipt for payments of fees. Violations of 
this act by members of town committees are punishable. Having received his designation, the applicant must mark the boundaries of 
his ground by buoys or stakes, set at suitable distances, and labeled with the name or initials of the owner; and until then he shall not be 
permitted to catch oysters upon the ground. Designations may be made to several in common. 

Src. 4. Every person who shall plant or cultivate oysters, clams, or mussels in any such place shall own them, and also all other 
oysters, clams, or mussels in such place, and have the exclusive right of taking up and disposing of them, and of using such place for the 
purpose of planting or cultivating oysters, clams, or mussels therein, which shall be transferrable by written assignment, but nothing 
herein contained shall affect the rights of any owner of lands in which there may be salt-water creeks or inlets, or which may be opposite 
or contiguous to such navigable waters; nor the existing by-laws of any city, town, or borough; nor authorize any committee or selectmen 
to designate, or any person to mark, stake out, or inclose any natural oyster-bed (except in New Haven harbor and its tributaries, and for 
a distance not exceeding two miles from the mouth of said harbor), or infringe the free navigation of said waters, or interfere with the 
drawing of seines in any place established and customarily used for seine-fishing. 

Src. 5. Any person procuring oyster-ground ‘for the purpose of assigning rights which he may acquire for profit or speculation”, shall 
be fined $50. 

Src. 6. Amended and replaced by subsequent legislation, adds to the powers of the New Haven committee the power to designate 
ground for oyster-planting and cultivation in the waters of Long Island sound, which lie between East Haven and a line parallel to its 
boundary and 500 yards to the westward; and the selectmmen of Orange may designate between this tract and a line due south from Savin 
rock, even though such ground ‘‘may have been natural oyster-beds”. And the committee’s previous designations in this territory are 
hereby confirmed. 

Src. 7. Enjoins that all designations of oyster-ground, when made, shall be exactly recorded in the office of the town clerk, together 
with all descriptions and assignments; ‘‘and all attested copies of such applications, designations, and assignments, with a certificate 
that they have been recorded, shall be conclusive evidence of the fact of such record, and prima facie evidence of the validity of such 
application, designation, and assignment.” 

Src. 8. Any owner who has lost the evidences of title to oyster-ground, after having filed them with the town clerk, may apply to the 
town committee, and if he satisfies them of his claim, he may receive from them a new title; but there are heavy penalties for fraud under 
this provision. In case of boundaries being lost, or when the committee authorized to stake out oyster-grounds have described the 
boundaries incorrectly, the superior court, as a court of equity, may, upon petition, order such uncertain boundaries to be re-established, 
according to prescribed methods, except in cases where a map of the ground has been filed with the town clerk, in which case uncertain 
bounds are to be established by a surveyor appointed by a judge of the superior court. 

Src. 9. When there are more than thirty designations in any one town the selectmen shall procure a map of the district. 

Sre. 10. An owner desiring to dam or lock an inlet or salt-water creek for the purpose of cultivating oysters therein, the selectmen 
shall visit the spot and report upon the propriety of the request at a meeting of the town; if the meeting approves, the owner may build 
a dam, ete., as indicated by the selectmen, and maintain it during the pleasure of the general assembly. 

Sxc. 11. When any natural oyster-bed is set apart, contrary to law, the superior court in the same county has power to revoke 
the designation, if it deems it best ; but must give the owner time to remove any oysters and improvements on the property. 

Srcs. 12 and 13. Conferred privileges upon Guilford which that town declined to ratify. 

Src. 14. No person, except the authorized committee or selectmen, shall stake out or inclose any oyster-grounds in navigable 
waters, unless such person shall own this ground under the provisions of this chapter} penalty, fine not to exceed $50. 

Src. 15. Any member of a committee who shall designate ground for oyster-cultivation upon natural oyster-beds, or in any other 
place where it is prohibited by law, shall forfeit from $25 to $200, excepting in Orange, New Haven, and East Haven. 

Src. 16. Any other person than the owner, who shall unlawfully remove any shells or shellfish from a place designated for oyster- 
planting, shall be fined not exceeding $300, or imprisoned not more than one year; but if the offense be committed at night, heavier 
penalties are decreed. 

Src. 17. Forbids taking any oysters or oyster-shells from the Thames river between March 1 and November 1. 

Snc. 18. Every person who shall willfully injure any inclosure legally designated for oyster-planting, remove any buoys or stakes, 
injure any oysters, remove any shells from such inclosure, or willfully depesit mud there, shall be subject to heavy penalties, after trial 
before a justice of the peace, with right of appeal to the superior court. 

Sec, 19. Provides penalties for injury to dams or locks of any oyster-pond. 
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Sec. 20, Prohibits taking ‘‘shells or shellfish” between sunset and sunrise, from any navigable waters of the state (except clams in 
Branford harbor from April to October), under fine of $50 to $100, or imprisonment, or both. 

Src. 21. Prohibits the taking of shellfish, or the use of spears for taking fish, within any area designated for oyster-planting, 
within two miles of the shores of Branford or East Haven; penalty, fine of from.$7 to $100, or imprisonment. 

Src. 22. Prohibits the use of dredges in New Haven harbor west of a line from Farm riyer to Scotch cap, and north of a line from 
Scotch cap to Southwest ledge, and then westerly to Hines’ place in Orange; prohibits taking shellfish in Morris creek, except on or 
adjacent to one’s own land; and prohibits dredging by steam anywhere away from upon one’s own ground, more than two days in the week, 
under heavy penalties, which may be imposed by a justice of the peace, subject to an appeal to the superior court. Dredging on one’s 
own ground is allowed, however, in East Haven waters to the owners of ground southerly of a line drawn from The Chimneys, through 
Quixe’s ledge and Adam’s fall, until it intersects a line drawn from the old light-house to Savin rock. 

Suc. 23. All sheriffs and constables shall, and any other person may, seize any boat or vessel illegally used in dredging, with its 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, wherever found, within one year thereafter; and, if condemned, the boat, etc., shall be sold after the 
prescribed form. 

Src. 24. When there shall be found in any waters of this state, on board any boat or vessel, illegally used under the provisions of 
this chapter, any dredge or shells and shellfish, it shall be prima facie eyidence that said boat or vessel was used contrary to the provisions 
of said chapter. 

Src. 25. No person shall gather shells or shellfish in any waters of this state for himself or his employer, unless he and his employer 
are at that time, and have been for six months previous, actual inhabitants of the state. 

Src. 26. Refers to lobsters. 


LAWS oF 1875.—Since the revision of the statutes in 1875, the following additional laws have been enacted: 


Marcu 16, 1878.—When oysters have been planted on any ground legally designated, and doubt arises as to the jurisdiction of 
neighboring towns over it, prosecutions against the owner may be made in either of the three towns nearest. 

Marci 27, 1878.—No committee or selectmen of any town shall designate, and no person shall mark, stake out, or inclose for the 
cultivation of oysters, clams, or mussels, any natural clam-bed. 

Marcu 27, 1878.—No person shall take or carry away from Branford or Farm rivers any oyster-shells or seed-oysters, for the purpose 
of planting them on private beds; or more than two bushels of oysters in a single day; or shall use tongs for taking oysters there between 
May 1 and October 1; under penalty of forfeiting $14 before a justice of the peace in Branford or East Haven, with a right of appeal to 
the superior court. 3 


NAVIGATION LAWS.—There are two clauses in the state’s navigation laws (chap. viii) which concern oysters, 
as follows: 


Suc. 19. Every person who shall deposit any substance except oyster-shells in the harbors of New Haven, Bridgeport, and Stamford, 
shall be fined from $50 to $500, or imprisoned, or both. 
Src. 20. Gives the city court or a justice of the peace jurisdiction in such cases. 


REMEDYING WEAK TITLES.—By a series of amendments and resolutions the legislature has “healed” many 
weak titles to oyster-ground, by enacting that designations of ground for planting and cultivating oysters, clams, 
or mussels shall be valid and confirmed, including: 


I. All granted informally under the provisions of chap. 3, sec. viii, although the owners may have lost their evidences of title after 
having filed the same with the town clerk (July 17, 1875). 

II. All in which the applicant may be a married women or a minor (March 16, 1878). 

III. All in which the application was made for the purpose of transferring the privileges; and all such transfers are confirmed (March 
27, 1878). 

IV. All designations for “planting”, where ‘ cultivation” is not mentioned. 

Y. All designations of ground described as containing not over two acres to each applicant, exclusive of mucdy or rocky bottom, 
although the total quantity of ground embraced in the designation may be more than two acres to each applicant (March 27, 1878). 

VI. All designations previous to March, 1879, by the town of East Haven, between its westerly boundary and a line drawn due south 
from the center of the mouth of East Haven river, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A STATE COMMISSION FOR LOCATING OYSTER-GROUNDS.—Finally, some months subsequent 
to the compilation of the previous legal information, the legislature of 1881 passed an act, which is given herewith 
in full, which reconstructs the methods hitherto in vogue, and reads as follows: 


AN ACT establishing a state commission for the designation of oyster-grounds. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, JANUARY SESSION, A. D. 1881. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Assembly convened : 

SecTION 1. The state shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction and control over all shellfisheries which are located in that area of the 
state which is within that part of Long Island sound and its tributaries, bounded westerly and southerly by the state of New York, 
easterly by the state of Rhode Island, and northerly by a line following the coasts of the state at high water, which shall cross all its 
bays, rivers, creeks, and inlets at such places nearest Long Island sound as are within and between points on opposite shores, from one of 
which objects and what is done can be discerned by the naked eye upon the other. And all shellfisheries not within said area shall be and 
remain within the jurisdiction and control of the towns in which they are located, under the same laws and regulations and through the 
same selectmen and oyster-committees as heretofore, except that such selectmen and committees shall hereafter only act as the agents of 
their respective towns. If a difference shall arise between any town and the commissioners as hereinafter provided for, as to the boundary 
line between said town and the area so to be mapped, said town, by its selectmen, may bring its petition to the superior court for the 
county within which said town is situated, to determine said boundary line, and said court, upon reasonable notice to the parties, shall 
hear said petition and appoint a committee to ascertain the facts in such case and report the same to said court, and said court shall 
thereupon make such ordér a8 may be proper in the premises, 
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Sec. 2. The three fish-commissioners of the state now in office, and their successors, shall also be and constitute a board of commissioners 
of shellfisheries, and be empowered to make or cause to be made a survey and map of all the grounds within the said area in Long Island 
sound, which have been or may be designated for the planting or cultivation of shellfish ; shall ascertain the ownership thereof, and how 
much of the same is actually in use for said purposes; they shall also cause a survey of all the natural oyster-beds in said area, and shall 
locate and delineate the same on said map, not to exceed $2,500 in cost, and shall report to the next session of the legislature a plan for 
an equitable taxation of the property in said fisheries, and make an annual report of the state and condition of said fisheries to the 
legislature, and the said commissioners shall be empowered to appoint and employ a clerk of and for said board, and they shall each give 
a bond for the faithful performance of their duties, and for the payment to the state treasurer of all money that may come into their hands 
under this act, in the sum of two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The said commissioners shall also be empowered, in the name and in behalf of the state, to grant by written instruments, for 
the purpose of planting and cultivating shellfish, perpetual franchises in such undesignated grounds within said area as are not, and for 
ten years have not been, natural clam or oyster-beds, whenever application in writing is made to them through their clerk, by any person 
or persons who have resided in the state not less than one year next preceding the date of said application. The said application and the 
said grant shall be in manner and form as shall be approved by the chief justice of the state, and all such grants may be assigned 
to any person or persons who are or have been residents of the state for not less than one year next preceding such assignment, 
by a written assignment, in manner and form approved by said chief justice; and the said commissioners shall keep books of record and 
record all such grants and assignments therein, and the same shall also be recorded in the town clerk’s office in the town bounded on Long 
Island sound, within the meridian boundary lines of which said grounds are located, if lines were run due south from present termini of 
town lines. 

Src. 4. When any such application is filed with the clerk of said commissioners, he shall note on the same the date of its reception, 
and shall cause a written notice, stating the name and residence of the applicant, the date of filing the application, the location, area, and 
description ot the ground applied for, to be posted in the office of the town clerk of the town bounded on the said Long Island sound, within the 
meridian boundary lines of which said grounds are located, where such notice shall remain posted for twenty days. Any person or persons 
objecting to the granting of the grounds applied for, az aforesaid, may tile a written notice with the town clerk, stating the grounds of 
his or their objections, upon the payment to said town clerk of the sum of twenty-five cents, and at the end of said twenty days the town 
elerk shall forward all such written objections to the clerk of said commissioners; and in case such objections are so filed and forwarded, 
the said commissioners, or a majority, shall, upon ten days’ notice in writing, mailed or personally delivered to all the parties in interest, 
hear and pass upon such objectious at the town in which such grounds are located as aforesaid, and if such objections are not sustained 
and the area of ground is not, in the opinion of the commissioners, of unreasonable extent, they may, for the actual cost of surveying and 
mapping of such grounds, and the further consideration of one dollar per acre paid to the said commissioners, to be by them paid over to 
the treasurer of the state, grant a perpetual franchise for the planting and cultivating shellfish in such grounds, or in any part of the 
same, in the manner aforesaid, and when no objections are made such grants may be made for the considerations hereinbefore named. At 
all hearings authorized by this act the said commissioners may, by themselves or their clerks, subpcena witnesses and administer oaths as 
in courts of law. 

Src. 5. The said commissioners shall, previous to the delivery of any instrument conveying the right to plant and cultivate shellfish 
on any of said grounds, make or cause to be made a survey of the same, and shall locate and delineate the same, or cause it be located and 
delineated upon the map aforesaid, and upon receipt of said instrument of conveyance the grantee shall at once cause the grounds therein 
conveyed to be plainly marked out by stakes, buoys, ranges, or monuments, which stakes and buoys shall be continued by the said grantee 
and his legal representatives, and the right to use and occupy said ground for said purposes shall be and remain in said grantee and his 
legal representatives: Provided, Thatif the grantee or holder of said grounds does not actually use and occupy the same for the purposes 
named, in good faith, within five years after the time of receiving such grant, the said commissioners shall petition the superior court of 
the county having jurisdiction over the said grounds, to appoint a committee to inquire and report to said court as to the use and occupancy 
of said grounds, in good faith, and said court shall in such case appoint such committee, who, after twelve days’ notice to petitioners and 
respondents, shall hear such petition and report the facts thereon to said court, and if it shall appear that said grounds are not used and 
occupied in good faith for the purpose of planting or cultivating shellfish, the said court may order that said grounds revert to the state, 
and that all stakes and bnoys marking the same be removed, the costs in said petition to be paid at the discretion of the court. 

Src. 6. When, after the occupancy and cultivation of any grounds designated as aforesaid, by the grantee or hislegal representatives, 
it shall appear to said commissioners that said grounds are not suited for the planting or cultivation of oysters, said grantee, upon receiving 
a certificate to that effect from said commissioners, may surrender the same, or any part thereof. Not less than one hundred acres to the 
state, by an instrument of release of all his right and title thereto, and shall, on delivery of such instrument to the said commissioners, 
receive their certificate of said release of said grounds, the location and number of acres described therein, which shall be filed with the 
state treasurer, who shall pay to the holder the sum of one dollar for every acre of ground described in said release, where said sum has 
been paid therefor to the state. And the said release shall be recorded by the said commissioners in their record-books, and in the town 
clerks’ office in the town adjacent to and within the meridian boundary lines of which said grounds are located. 

Src. 7. Said commissioners shall provide, in addition to the general map of said grounds, sectional maps, comprising all grounds 
located within the meridian boundary lines of the several towns on the shores of the state, which maps shall be lodged in the town 
clerk’s office of the said respective towns; and said commissioners shall also provide and lodge with said town clerks blank applications for 
such grounds and record-books for recording conveyances of the same, and all conveyances of such grounds and assignments, reversion, 
and releases of the same shall be recorded in the books of said commissioners, and in the town clerks’ offices in the towns adjacent to and 
within the meridian boundary lines of which said grounds are located, in such books as are provided by said commissioners, subject to 
legal fees for such recording, and the cost of all such maps, blank-books, surveys, and all other expenses necessary for the carrying out the 
provisions of this act, shall be audited by the comptroller and paid for by the treasurer of the state, and the said commissioners shall each 
receive for their services five dollars per day for the time they are actually employed, as provided for in this act; their accounts for such 
service to be audited by the comptroller and paid by the treasurer of the state. 

Src. 8. All designations, assignments, and transfers of ground in Long Island sound heretofore made for the purpose of planting or 
cultivating oysters, clams, or mussels, excepting natural oyster-, clam-, or mussel-beds, are hereby validated and confirmed. 

Src. 9. All the provisions of the statutes of this state relating to the planting, cultivating, working, and protecting shellfisheries, 
upon grounds heretofore designated under said laws, except as provided for in section eight of this act,and as are rot inconsistent with 
this act, are hereby continued and made applicable to such designations as may be made under the provisions of this act. 

Src. 10. When it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the said commissioners that any natural oyster- or clam-bed has been designated 
by them to any person or persons, the said commissioners shall petition the superior court of the county having jurisdiction over the said 
grounds, to appoint a committee to inquire and report to the said court the facts as to such grounds, and said court shall, in such case, 
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appoint such committee, who, after twelve days’ notice to the petitioners and respondents, shall hear such petition, and report the facts 
thereon to said court; and if it shall appear that any natural oyster- or clam-beds, or any part thereof, have been so designated, the said 
court may order that said grounds may revert to the state, after a reasonable time for the claimant of the same to remove any shellfish 
he may have planted or cultivated thereon in good faith, and said court may further order that all stakes and buoys marking the same be 
removed, the costs in said petition to be taxed at the discretion of the court. 

Src. 11. Any commissioner who shall knowingly grant to any person or persons a franchise, as hereinbefore provided, in any natural 
oyster-bed, or clam-bed, shall be subject to a fine of not less than one hundred dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars, and if such 
franchise is granted the grant shall be void, and all moneys paid thereon shall be forfeited to the state ; and said commissioners shall in no 
case grant to any person or persons a right to plant or cultivate shellfish which shall interfere with any established right of fishing, and 
if any such grant is made the same shall be yoid. 

Src. 12. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, but this act shall affect no suit now pending. 


TOWN LAWS OF EAST HAVEN: TAXATION.—It will be observed that the first section of the old law gave 
the right to grant land in Hast Haven to both the selectmen and the oyster-committee. The former had long been 
accustomed to set apart oyster-ground, and retained this privilege for the river and upper shores, while the committee 
designated in deep water. In a special meeting of the town of East Haven, held in September, 1865, to ratify the 
late legislature’s enactments, an oyster-committee of five was appointed; and it was 

Voted, That the committee aforesaid shall stake ont the grounds aforesaid in squares of one acre each (where the nature and extent 
of the said grounds will permit), and employ a surveyor to survey and make a map of the same, and lodge it with the town clerk of said 
town. 

Voted, That each person who makes application to the committee aforesaid and receives from them a written description 
of ground set apart to them, shall * * * pay to the said town clerk at the rate of $10 per acre, which money is to be used in paying 


the expenses incurred in making out the aforesaid survey. 
Voted, That the town clerk pay the surplus, if any, into the treasury of the town. 


* * * 


The succeeding spring, in order to give the young oysters in the river a chance to get some growth, all raking 
was prohibited “from April 9, 1866, to March 9, 1867”. 

The reason why this area was restricted to one acre, was in order that there might be enough to go around ; 
applicants were so numerous, at first, that designations were allotted literally by drawing the number of the 
designation from a dark box. The favorite locality was Morris cove. For all the land set apart by the selectmen, 
$10 or more an acre was received; when application was made for grants outside, the oyster-committee thought 
the experiment so foolish that they were ashamed to ask more than $1. In addition to this, there was a charge of 
90 cents for making and recording each deed, besides (until late years) a 50-cent revenue stamp on each document, 
and a second one in case of a transfer. About 750 acres were designated at $10 an acre, and about 1,500 acres at 
$1. In all, East Haven had granted 2,523 acres of oyster-ground up to January 20,1880. My authority is the 
Hon. C. A. Bray, who has had official charge of these matters for many years in that town. To this may be added 
650 acres set apart but not yet paid for. Since 1877 East Haven has taxed these grants, under the head of 
“personal property ”, at valuations of $5, $10, and occasionally more, per acre, the rate last year being 12 mills on 
the dollar. The reports of the treasurer show that East Haven has derived the following satisfactory revenue from 
the sale of her oyster-culture privileges: 
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The expenses of surveys, ete., used up about one-half of this; the other half went to the treasury. All the $1 
designations have been “net” to the town. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE IN 1879.—These and other provisions and alterations of the oyster-laws 
have caused much discussion, and showed satisfactorily the existence of much discontent, though no one seems able to 
propose a better arrangement. The best opinion, I believe, is that few changes are desirable. In compliance 
with the wishes of the oyster-interest of the state, the legislature of 1879 passed the following resolutions: 


Whereas, the raising of oysters from the spawn in the deep waters of this state, in Long Island sound, has proved by experience to be 
@ SUCCESS ; 

Whereas, there is an immense tract of available oyster-ground between the town boundaries and the southerly boundaries of the 
state, which cannot at present be used, because the state has granted no authority to designate it; 

Whereas, these grounds can be disposed of so as to bring a large sum into the treasury of the state: Therefore, 

Resolved by this assembly, That a commission, consisting of three persons, be appointed by the governor to prepare a plan, and report 
to the next session of the general assembly, for the gradual disposal of the grounds in the waters of this state which are suitable for the 
cultivation of oysters. Said commission shall examine all existing statutes relating to oyster-grounds and town lines in the sound, all 
customs and by-laws in different parts of the state, and such other matters as pertain to oyster-fisheries, so that the system devised shall 
be of general application, and enable the state to dispose of the franchise of the grounds to the best advantage. 
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The commissioners appointed were: the Hon. Robert Coit of New London (chairman), the Hon. H. B. Graves 
of Litchfield, and the Hon. Charles W. Bellof Norwalk. They held meetings during the autumn of 1879, in various 
shore-towns, which were well attended by the oyster-growers, and to their report is probably due the new law passed 
in January, 1881, and already quoted, in respect to the designation of grounds by the state. 

Such are the circumstances under which the oystermen in New Haven harbor and the contiguous sound are 
able to do business. 


30. LIMITATIONS OF OYSTER-CULTURE IN THE NEW HAVEN REGION. 


SELECTION OF OYSTER-GROUND.—As I have already remarked, the cultivation of native oysters has grown 
up within comparatively recent years, to supply the altered conditions of the business and fill the demand for the 
home-bred stock. It soon expanded beyond the limits of shallow water, until now the hopes of all cultivators of 
any consequence are centered upon the deep-water ground, to which the inshore tracts are held as subsidiary, being 
largely used only as nurseries wherein to grow seed for the outside beds. 

The process by which a man secures a large quantity of land outside has been described. It is thought hardly 
worth trying unless at least 50 acres are obtained, and many of the oyster-farmers have more than 100. These 
large tracts, however, are not always in one piece, though the eftort is to get as much together as possible. He 
obtains the position of his ground, as near as he can, by ranges on the neighboring shores, as described in his leases, 
and places buoys to mark his boundaries. Then he places other buoys within, so as to divide his property up into 
squares an acre or so in size. In this way he knows where he is as he proceeds in his labors. Having done this, 
he is ready to begin his active preparations to found an oyster-colony. 

The bottom of the sound opposite New Haven, as I have said, is much of it smooth, hard sand, with occasional 
little patches of mud, but with few rocks. The depth varies from 25 to 40 feet. This area is almost totally void of 
life, and no oysters whatever were ever found there, except after some “dumps” were made outside the light-house, 
by the dredging boats which had been cleaning out the channel and deposited many living oysters along with the 
other dredgings in the offing. These dumps very soon became, in this way, oyster-beds, supplying a considerable 
quantity of seed, which was public property, to be had for the dredging and taking their share in the incessant 
controversies as bones of contention. 

PREPARATION OF A DEEP-WATER OYSTER-FARM.—When a cultivator begins the preparation of a deep-water 
farm, his first act is to scatter over it, in the spring (about May), a quantity of full-sized, healthy native oysters, 
which he calls “spawners”. The amount of these that he scatters depends on his circumstances; from 30 to 50 
bushels to the acre is considered a fair allowance here, I believe. The rule is, 1 bushel of spawners to 10 bushels 
of cultch. He now waits until early in July (from the 5th to the 15th is considered the most favorable time), 
when he thinks his spawners must be ready to emit their spat. He then employs all his sloops, and hires extra 
vessels and men, to take down to the harbor the tons of shells he has been saving up all winter, and distribute them 
broadcast over the whole tract of land he proposes to improve that year. These shells are clean, and fall right 
alongside of the mother-oysters previously deposited. The chances are fair for catching of spawn. Sometimes the 
same plan is pursued with seed that has grown sparingly upon a piece of ground; or young oysters are scattered 
as spawners, and the owner waits until the next season before he shells the tract. Sometimes there must be a 
preparation of the ground, before any operations can be begun upon it, by elaborate dredging or otherwise. Within 
the harbor, for instance, considerable muddy bottom has been utilized by first paving it with coarse beach-sand. 
No spot where there is not a swift current, is considered worth this trouble. The proper amount is 200 tons of 
sand to the acre, which can be spread at the rate of five sharpie-loads a day, at no great expense. The sand forms 
a crust upon the mud firm enough to keep the oyster from sinking, and it need not be renewed more than once in 
five years. “ 

EXPENSE OF AN OYSTER-FARM.—In either case, therefore, the planter’s expense has not been enormous. I 
present herewith two statements of the outlay under the operations outlined above, which are as follows: 


No. 1.—Fifty acres. 


ee PHRBGINNpANWnL ONS ski SUL CONUS. soe aeolian aa eee eae ene aa ee nan sean nenas aac cus elincman $600 00 
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1,650 00 

No. 2.—Sixty acres. 
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2,255 30 
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In a third case Captain George H. Townsend gave me a statement of the expenses of starting a farm of 25 acres 
off the mouth of East Havenriver. This was a more elaborate arrangement, but on the other hand was accomplished, 
through a variety of favorable conditions, cheaper than would have been possible with ground otherwise situated: 


2,000 bushels: small riveroysters;/ati25 cents, 2.2 = stab cierecte nis. coe ieee ae ene eee eee a eeiee eee pe $500 00 
Spreadingisamesandistaking; miibicentse- . o-it-=,- 226 -poast eae eea=- nee eeeee eee eee ae 100 00 
600) bushels ‘dredeedisced (ati 40 (cents en- cen = see. ase pee ae meee ee ee 240 00 
10;000/ bushels \ofishells; putidownati4 Cents <5 --<.ccento eee = eee ieee ea eae ee eee nee eae eerie e eae A OONOO, 

1,240 00 


I think it would not be unfair to average the cost of securing, surveying, and preparing the deep-water beds at 
about $40 an acre, or about $4,000 for 100 acres. To this must be added about $2 an acre for ground-surveys, 
buoys, anchors, etc. But now that he has got his set everywhere upon this 50 acres of shells, the planter’s anxieties 
have just begun. The infant mollusk, when first it takes hold upon the stool, the merest speck upon the surface of 
the white shell, is exceedingly tender. The chances in its favor in the race against its numberless adversaries are 
extremely few, almost as few as befriended the egg when first it left the protection of the mother-mantle. The 
longer it lives the better are its chances, but the tender age lasts all through the autumn and until it has attained 
the size of a quarter-dollar piece; after that it will withstand ordinary discouragements. It often happens, therefore, 
that the “splendid set” proves a delusion, and Christmas sees the boasted bed a barren waste. The cultivator finds 
his work as risky as mining. ‘You can’t see into the water,” he says; and the miner quotes back his proverb: 
“You can’t see into the ground.” <A sufiicient cause may usually be assigned for the death of large districts of 
infant oysters which appeared to get a good start. Starvation is probably the true explanation. Some evil current 
bore away from them the necessary food. In other cases specitic causes, the most potent of which are storms, can 
be pointed out. 

VICISSIFUDES AND LOSSES OF OYSTER-PLANTING.—In the fall, just when the young oyster-beds are in their 
most delicate condition, occur the most destructive gales that afflict the Connecticut coast. They blow from the 
southwest, and if, as occasionally happens, they follow a stiff southeaster, producing a cross-sea of the worst 
character. The water is thrown into a turmoil to a depth, in some cases, of four or five fathoms, and everywhere 
between that and the beach the oyster-beds are torn to pieces, all boundaries are dissolved, and windrows of oysters, 
containing thousands of bushels, are cast up along the whole extent of the beach. Although so great a disaster 
as this is rare, it does occasionally happen, aud hardly a winter passes without more or less shifting of beds or other 
damage by tempest. The burying of beds under drifted sand is more uncommon off New Haven than easterly; 
but in the harbor, where the bottom is soft, mud is often carried upon the beds to such an extent as to smother, if 
not wholly to hide, the oyster. All that part of the harbor near the mouth of West river is so liable to this accident 
that oystermen have abandoned that district altogether. It is believed by many that the beds in the sound, in 
water more than twenty-five feet deep, are safe from disturbance from gales; but others decline to put their faith 
in any depth thus far planted. Frequently oysters cast up by storms, if attended to immediately, can be saved 
and replanted with profit. i 

MANAGEMENT OF THE OYSTER-FARM.—Having secured a colony of young oysters upon the stools which have 
been laid down for them, they are left alone until they attain the age of three, four, or five years, according to their 
thrift and the trade for which they are designed, by the end of which time they have reached a large size and 
degree of fatness, if the season has been favorable. If, as is largely done by those planters who live at Oyster 
point, the oysters are to be sold as seed to Providence river or other planters, they are taken up when only one or 
two yearsold. Nota great quantity of this seed was so disposed of last year—not over 20,000 bushels, I should say. 
It is not considered, as a rule, so profitable as to wait for the maturity of the stock. 

EXPERIENCES OF CAPTAIN TOWNSEND IN OYSTER-PLANTING.—In no way, probably, could I better illustrate 
the series of slow experiments and expensive trials by which the more intelligent of the New Haven planters have 
succeeded so far as they have done, than by giving an abstract of a diary kept for several years by one of the most 
energetic of these experimenters, Capt. Chas. H. Townsend. Iam able to avail myself of it through his consent, 
and the kindness of Prof. A. E. Verrill, of Yale College, to whom it had been intrusted for scientific use. Captain 
Townsend lived at South Haven, where his brother, Mr. George H. Townsend, still continues the business on a 
large scale. Captain Townsend was in command of ocean steamers for many years, and took special pains, when 
in Europe, to study the methods of oyster-culture in vogue on the French coast, and was able to apply many hints 
there obtained to his plantations on this side, though he found so great a difference of circumstances and natural 
history between French and American oysters, that his transatlantic experience was of less use here than he had 
expected it to be. The “fort”, to which he often refers, is old Fort Hale, on the rocky eastern shore of the 
harbor, near the mouth. It was a picturesque brick structure in 1812, but had become dilapidated at the time when 
the civil war of 1861 broke out, and so was razed and transferred into a series of earthworks and bomb-proofs. 
The moat and its tide-sluice became the scene of Captain Townsend’s experiments, detailed in the account condensed 
herewith. 
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The first memorandum in this interesting book informs us, under the date “1867”, that the author “ commenced 
stocking the ditch at Fort Hale with native oysters, of two years’ growth, in September and October of 1867, for 
the purpose of experiment”. Only 51 bushels were laid down. To 1863 is devoted only one page, as follows: ‘In 
September and October, 1868, we notice a thrifty set of young oysters along the edge of the ditch and on the 
stones near the sluice; also, on the piles of the bridge and in the brook that leads into the ditch. We are also 
sorry to note that about one-half of the oysters laid down as an experiment, for spawners, have been killed by 
becoming buried in the mud.” Subsequently (June 10, 1870), the author records that “one of our neighbors took 
from the ditch, one night last fall, 23 bushels of the oysters planted by us and sold them in New Haven”. Betwixt 
mud and thieves, experimental knowledge appears to have been a dear acquisition. 

The next record is under 1869 : 


From the last two years’ experience we have decided to stock the ditch with native oysters, of three years’ growth, this fall, for the 
purpose of having them in thriving condition during the spawning-season of 1870. We have now down the following quantities: 


Bushels. 
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The next entry is a list of the names cf the 48 original proprietors to whom the oyster-lots, subsequently 
transferred to the Townsend Brothers, were first granted by the town of East Haven. The lots run from No. 389 
to No. 482; each lot consisted of two acres. 

In July, 1868, Mr. Townsend began spreading shells upon seven of his lots, and between the 16th and 29th 
threw overboard 4,487 bushels, estimating that each lot required from 700 to 750 bushels. The expense of this he 
sets down at 8 cents a bushel; 25 cents cost of shells; 5 cents for boating and spreading; 4 cent for staking, ete. 

Following this comes a “‘ memorandum of sound and cove seed-oysters, planted August and September, 1868”. 
This states, very particularly, the date of planting, who did the labor, the exact location of the work, and the number 
of bushels put down each time, with occasional additional note, regarding quality, ete. A large number of the Fair 
Haven oystermen appear to have been furnished with steady employment at this season. Succeeding this entry, are 
similar memoranda of Fair Haven river seed-oysters planted at the same time upon different ground. In all, 834 
bushels of cove and sound seed and 2,595 bushels of river seed were planted, both kinds a year old. This seed, says a 
subsequent entry, was laid down at the rate of 25 bushels to 30 feet square, or 1,000 bushels to the acre; eighteen 
months afterward it was decided to be too thick to thrive well. 

At this time he began taking up some Virginia oysters. One cargo, planted April 24, 1869, on lot 455, consisted 
of 765 bushels from Fishing bay. They cost, to bed down, 314 cents a bushel, and sold, December 1, at 48 cents a 
bushel. Another cargo, planted on lots 406 and 407, April 25, 1869, consisted of 2.280 bushels from Great Anamassie. 
They cost, to bed down, 344 cents, and sold, on the ground, for 50 cents per bushel. The oysters remained down, on 
the average, six months, and increased in growth one-third. 

Between July 14 and 26 he shelled the east side of lots 428, 429, 430 with 900 bushels of “ stools”, in a strip 
about 100 feet wide, and put 200 bushels on Black Rock bar. 

This completes the diary for 1869. I continue to quote: 

January 1, 1870.—Paid W Fr , for service as watchman, 10 days, at $2 50, $25. : 

F was relieved to-day by A. Moulthrop, whom I have employed, for the Townsend Brothers, to cultivate oysters, and otherwise, 
for one year, at the rate of $75 per month. 

January 26, 1870.—Spent several hours to-day with Moulthrop on the oyster-beds in the harbor. I also told him of my plans for 
developing the ditch at Fort Hale. We walked around it and I gave him an idea how much of the ditch we had stocked; I also showed 
him the mussel-patch in the sluice, and gave him directions to get brush ready to lay over the mussels for the purpose of catching their 
spawn, similar to the French plan. I also told him to prepare stakes, boats, ete., for work in the spring. 

March 26, 1870.—I find the cold weather had killed many of our finest oysters near the sluice at the fort. We were employed scraping 
and trimming up the ditch, ete. 

March 28, 1870.—Moulthrop and myself busy on the oyster-grounds getting ready to transplant seed from spawn of 1868. 

On the following day the transplanting was begun. Lot 409 had been “shelled” in July, 1868, at the rate of 
1,000 bushels to the acre. These shells had caught a large amount of spat, which had lived and was now ready 
to be transferred. Between March 29 and May 26 there were taken from this lot, as follows : 
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Before transplanting, the lot which was to receive this seed was divided off into “squares”, 30 feet in breadth, 
and about 15 bushels was placed on each square. Mr. Townsend made a plat of each lot, so planted, in his note- 
book. I will transcribe one, as a sample of the many tbat occur all through, since it may be suggestive. On each 
square is noted the date of planting and the number of bushels, thus: “ April 14—15.” 
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Turning the pages still further, it appears that other spat had been caught on stools and was now transplanted, 
over 8,000 bushels being gathered from ten or twelveacres. Meanwhile, seed was being imported from outside sources. 
Cove seed, for instance, was caught up from lot No. 415 and laid down on lot No. 444, on Black Rock bar, to the 
amount of 750 bushels; while on June 15, 30 bushels of Long Island seed was put on lot 417, at a cost of 25 cents a 
bushel; and on July 25, 110 bushels of Morris Cove seed, at 20 cents, was planted on lot 415. 

Meanwhile, in May, the schooner Albert Field brought Mr. Townsend a cargo of Wycomico river oysters from 
Virginia, which he bedded on Crane bar and on Black Rock bar, under the following expense: 
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DIARY OF CAPTAIN TOWNSEND.—Going back a little, now that this subject of transplanting has been followed 
to the end, the diary shows that Mr. Townsend conducted many experiments in propagating oysters during the 
summer. I copy the record of this practical study: 


May 25, 1870.—I have carefully watched the growth of oysters planted in the ditch. A large proportion of the first laid down have 
died, having been badly mudded; but the young ones, from the spat or spawn of the oysters, laid down in 1867 and 1868, have grown very 
rapidly. The shells are thin and generally thrifty. 

June 18.—I have this day been employed * * * running east and west lines, as per map No. 1 of oyster-grounds, in New Haven 
harbor within the limits of East Haven. [Here follows technical description of boundaries and ranges corrected from the survey of 1866. ] 
* * * TI have taken great pains to have this survey made, and spared no expense, as it is very important that some landmark should 
be made, as the ice carries away all stakes in winter, and it is remarkable that the one stake we have used has remained so long; but it 
is sure to go next winter, for the sea-worms have eaten it badly. 

June 23.—Laid down near the bridge 15 bushels very large and fine single oysters taken from lot 422. 

June 29.—Employed all day. Employed all day with two carts, three men, and Sergeant Maxwell, at the fort, carting oyster-shells 
preparatory to shelling the ditch. We have dumped 27 loads, of 25 bushels each, in piles 60 feet apart. Will spread the shells at the rate 
of 124 bushels to a space 30 feet square. We call the ditch 30 feet wide at the bottom. 
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July 2.—Maxwell finished spreading shells in the ditch for the present. For the past week I have kept the ditch with about 4 feet of 
water in it in order to let the sun heat the water and make the oysters all spawn about the same time. I have also shut out the tide and 
let flow in as much fresh water as possible, as an abundant supply is supposed to benefit the oysters while spawning. 

July 10.—Examined shells and oysters in the fort ditch this morning. The native oysters of the ditch seem to be about half-done 
spawning, while those taken from lot No. 422—very large, fine, single oysters, say four years old—seem just ready to spawn. The shells 
put in July 1 are coated with slime, fine sea-grasses, and now and then a speck which looks as if it might be spat. 


At the end of July the author sums up his summer’s labors, and counts over 10,000 bushels of stools planted, at 
a cost of from 5 to 7 cents laid down, or a total of $688 590. 
July 28.—I have also laid down, as an experiment, what is equal to 50 bushels an acre of smooth stones on Jot 179, to keep the shells 


from shifting, and also to see if the spawn will set on the stones. 
We are offered any quantities of shells for 2 cents per bushel in the heap, or laid down for 5 cents. We have paid as high as 5 cents 


a bushel for shells brought from Fair Haven river, but can now get the same work done for 4 cents, and 34. H——-— G has planted 
177 bushels of shells taken from the saltpeter works for 2} cents; William E. B——— furnishes shells, laid down, for 5 cents per bushel; and 
William G——— will let us have 5,000 bushels for 2 cents, or have them laid down for 5 cents. 


On August 1, Mr. Townsend tabulated hisestimated wealth in oysters—the season being now over—as follows: 


Bushels. 
Veo Saath gids) a SACI) oe Se Se Side sess ooeeseees sec er eboceenens sceces seccedyeectesceceeeeecueqs5e> setmee 8, 150 
Old seed, river and Cove-.---- ------ 00-2522 ooo no ne nw ce me enn n= wens wn enn cannes ees 6, 000 
TNO AS SO656 b- Goneeeao Sones eedene sebces e deee o paSe cn bon Ene aa saoeeeoue eeece Sa SSO SSE Cone Ae bc 1,500 
SCAHLONIN 2 HOME COS te x nnis nial (inne a mln we ol aim ely a acinl el walel@nvin|nimn'm/s clnicivie)«inmin'ain\nnine n= omaim ne sain acc e<clccs == se 1,500 
WT gnn (IBNTIIS) =o SSS ceRS Soe RBS E Se ee Ses ote See te oS OS ES ESS See See oe Sees neeeoseses ¢ eee oe 3, 000 


TROT s bons sBGe ORS AES See SESS oe ti BASE ES ES te ee a 20, 150 


August 2.—This day examined two oyster-lots in Morris cove, the first a triangular lot near Morris’ wharf. * * * We find it well 
stocked, and also affording good clamming, but the growth of oysters there is very slow. This is one of the oldest beds in the cove, and 
there are oysters on it seven or eight years old. The second, off Nettleton’s, ranges as follows: * * * This lot was seeded in 186667, 
and the oysters have not grown since the first year. Clams in abundance. 

I notice that the oysters at Morris’ and in the harbor are out of spawn, but we see no signs of young oysters yet. 

September 1.—Have examined carefully the shells laid down to catch spawn, and have not as yet found one young oyster, either in the 
fort ditch or in the harbor lots. We hear of a slight set in the cove and off the light-house. Moulthrop has been employed in the cove, 
and has brought up and laid down on lot No. 413, about 150 bushels of oysters, which were very fat, but had not grown enough to pay for 
planting, in three years; and I am convinced from actual observation that Morris cove, inside of the base-line, is not a productive spot for 
seed-oysters. Off-shore, and between Morris’ wharf and the light-house, they may do better, as they get more current and fresh water. 
If the brook running east of Thompson’s house could be let into the cove about at Parker’s house, I think it would improve oyster-culture 
between the fort and the light-house, $100 per annum. 

Moulthrop has taken several bushels of clams from lots 250 and 267, and reports good clamming, something we will pay attention 
to next year. 

The Virginia oysters planted on Black Rock bar have “sanded” somewhat, and, with the exception of asmall spot in the sluice, the 
ground north of a line running to Hugh Waters’ is not fit to plant on again, as I notice that some sand-ridges have shifted two rods since 
spring. These oysters (a lot of 1,080 bushels, from schooner Albert Field, planted May 14, being all that lived out of a cargo in bad 
condition when put down) have grown about 50 per cent. in three anda half months. If allowed to remain until December 1, they ofight 
to be double their size when put overboard. Some of them are still in spawn, but are fit to open now, and their flavor is the same as that 
of the fort oysters. 

We also planted 1,920 bushels, from the same vessel, on Crane’s bar, in 2 and 3 feet of water (low tide) and on softer bottom, and in 
less current; they have not done as well. 

Oystermen report native oysters fat, but cannot account for it, as we have not had rain for three months. They say the reason the 
spawn has not matured this year is because the water has been so salt that it has killed the spawn.* Moulthrop has also caught up 500 
bushels of natives planted on lot No. 401, and has laid them down for fall use on the flats off the mouth of the creek. 

October 1.—During the last two weeks we have sold about 175 bushels of oysters, and bought about 400 bushels of cove seed, and laid 
it down for next year. We have also begun to open a few oysters to try the market, but the weather is so warm dealers do not care to 
buy. The seed planted in the spring looks thrifty and clean. The drills have made some hayoe, and we hear of starfish off the Pardee 
buoy. 

October 23.—Returned from Boston last night, and this afternoon went out with Moulthrop to examine the oysters laid down as an 
experiment, on Black Rock bar. We find that the tidal wave occasioned by the shock of an earthquake last Thursday, has done considerable 
havoe among the oyster-beds. For the last two summers the growth of sea-weed on the flats has been very abundant, and as there was 
no ice last winterto clean it off, this year’s growth, with the old growth, made the quantity double; the hot sun this summer having killed it 
all, and left itto decay. Whenthe tidal wave came up the harborfrom south-southwest to north-northeast, it is reported to have combed up 2 
feet, by captains of vessels lying at anchor, and it swept before it all the mass of loose decayed sea-weed, and piled in windrows all the way from 
the Townsend creek to Crane’s bar, completely smothering 500 bushels of oysters laid down at the mouth ofthe creek. It also altered 
the whole south and west side of Black Rock bar, and has destroyed hundreds of bushels of fine Virginia oysters, the sand in some places 
being 2 feet high. It has also tossed the oysters about in every direction, and our loss cannot be counted up at present, but we found 
oysters half a mile from their beds, which shows the strength of the tidal wave to have been great. 

I find the oysters laid down as an experiment have all done well, except those laid down just north of the breakwater, off King’s 
island. They are poor, which I attribute to not having fresh water, and I will in the spring open a creek through the meadow, which 
will give a good supply; as I believe the salt meadows are full of fine springs of fresh water, and if drained will not only benefit the 


* This and the previous sentence refer to popular traditions which no evidence supports as true.—E. I. 
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meadow, but the fresh water will furnish a large supply of food necessary for the oysters to thrive well. The seed laid on the flats in May 
last has increased 100 per cent., and on Black Rock bar about 50 per cent. The young cove- or lighthouse-seed, bought of Captain 
Luddington in August, has at this moment increased 100 per cent., and astonishesusall. It is my opinion, that if we lay down any more, 
in order to thrive well they should be put down at the rate of 10 bushels to the square of 30 feet. By so doing, the seed will be large 
and sound in about one year’s time. ' 

I have not examined the oysters in the ditch at Fort Hale for two months, but when looked at they were in a thrifty condition, and 
will be ready for market this fall, if required. The two beds opposite ship-yard in Fair Haven river, are being taken up, and Mr. George - 
Baldwin, the ship-builder, who has charge of them, says they are fat and looking well. The oysters in the cove are small, as they lie out 
of the current; but the clams are very abundant. Next year we shall clean up the cove. I write this in haste, as I leave for New York 
to take command of steamer Ontario to-night, and expect to make a voyage to Europe. Will commence next March to cultivate in earnest. 


After his return from this voyage, Captain Townsend resumes his diary : 


January 1, 1871.—Having closed the oyster-season last month, and being away at sea, my brother, George H. Townsend, decided to keep 
Anson Moulthrop watching oysters until I returned. 

Having arrived at Boston, January 12, and home, January 15, I find the oyster-interest has been well looked out for, and as ice has 
closed up the harbor, we will wait until spring, before making farther beyond watching, ete. : 

March 1.—The ice has now broken up and left the shore and salt meadows in a very bad condition, having had several sonth-south- 
west gales, which reached their height about high water, piling the cakes of ice, some of which were 2 feet thick, one on the other, and 
the heavy surf kept them in constant motion, so that the whole length of the beach has been stirred up from Fort Hale to the creek, and 
thousands of tons of sand have been driven upon the meadows north of the creek. On the whole, the north part of the farm has been 
improved, but my point (the south water-front) badly injured. I also notice the ice has plowed deep furrows along the flats, and large 
rocks have been taken from the beach and left on the flats; and that oysters left in holes on Black Rock bay, have been washed out, and 
more than one-half carried out to sea by the ice. Those that remain, however, are of good quality, and in the sluice where the water 
was deep enough to keep them from coming in contact with the ice, I find them very fat and sweet. This winter has proved one thing, 
however, that all oysters must be taken off the flats before the harbor freezes up, or frost will kill what ice does not carry off. Of the 300 
bushels of Virginia oysters left on Crane’s bar, in 4 feet of water at low tide, about three-fourths have died, but the one-fourth now living 
have the same flavor as the native oysters, and are very fat. The native oysters have all done well. Those planted on the off-shore acres 
have increased about 200 per cent., and those in-shore about 150 per cent. I think we can safely estimate that the 8,500 bushels of seed 
taken from about 3,000 bushels of shells laid down in 1868, and transplanted in April and May, 1870, will now turn out 22,000 bushels of 
thrifty stock. 

April 1.—Began working and watching oysters. * * * Wenow have the ground all staked out, and find that the whips put down 
last fall have all remained in their places, unbroken by ice, as were the larger. Hereafter weshall use whips instead of stakes. The original 
stake on the south line is gone. 

April 10.—Mr. F- began cleaning ground of the Virginia oysters planted last fall, and putting them inside of the eel-grass above 
the creek. The mud in the ditch at Fort Hale has smothered a great many of the oysters under cultivation there, and all the shells spread 
last summer have disappeared. The heavy gales last winter have destroyed the southwest sea-wall, and killed large quantities of fine 
oysters put there for the purpose of multiplication. We shall, however, shell the ditch again this summer, and keep up the cultivation. 

April 20.—I find that the 198 bushels of seed-oysters planted along the north line by Anson Moulthrop, April 8, 9, and 20, have not 
thrived well, as the sea-weed grew up and choked them; many, also, have been eaten by the sea-drills. 

April 22.—Have carefully examined the lots planted with shells, except the two most southern ones, and have not found one single 
young oyster. * 

May 18.—Began taking up and planting, and am pleased to find the different beds looking so fine. 

June 24.—I find that on the acre No. 414 (planted in August and September, 1868, with Fair Haven river seed), where we laid down 
2.595 bushels of oysters, we have taken off and planted on other acres 5,070 bushels. The gain, although considerable, is not as great as 
it would have been had the oysters been transplanted last year. On some squares of 30 feet we took up 100 bushels. I find our great 
mistake has been that of planting the oysters too thick. New Haven harbor seed, one year old, on mud bottom, should be planted at the 
rate of 12 bushels to 30 feet square. Then, when three years old, they will be fit to open, and if allowed to remain four years, they will 
take up at the rate of 75 bushels to the square. 

June 23, 1871.—I have this day taken several of the brick piers used in the foundation of the barracks, just taken down at Fort Hale, 


and placed them at intervals of 30 feet along the north line of the oyster-tract adjoining land occupied by Mr. G and L B . 
The ice having destroyed our stakes, I have taken this means to preserve our north line. 
* * * * * * * 


July 15, 1871.—I have carefully examined the shells this day, laid down July 7, by Goodale, and find a set of shells known as “boats”,t 
which are the forerunners of the young oysters, and look very much like them to the inexperienced. I have not yet been able to discover, 
even with the help of a glass, any signs of spat. 

July 20.—The native oysters are now about half out of spawn, and I notice on the shells laid down July 7 and 11, a set of a greenish 
color in spots, which may be the oyster-spat. It is my opinion, from careful observation during the last four years, that oyster-spawn, 
after leaving the oyster, remains floating about, say a day or a week, untilit matures, when it adheres to any clean, hard substance which 
has been just thrown into the water, and is free from slime. After this the coating breaks and the spat takes the shape and form of an 
oyster. Clean bits of wood, leather, bones, glass, irom, and stone have been picked up covered with young oysters, which proves that 
almost any substance thrown into the water, when it is impregnated with spat, will catch it. For catching and propagating oyster-spawn 
the French use brush, but we find that oyster-shells are better. Young New Haven native shells are considered the best, as they are thin, 
and when the oyster grows large enough to keep out of the mud, the shells break asunder and the oyster grows in better shape. Where 
there is much motion in the water, stones have been used, and where the water is quiet, scallop shells are preferred by some. 

August 1.—The shells are becoming covered with some kind of spawn, green, black, and a silver color, which may be the eggs of the 
oyster just ready to break. 


*An entry made July 16, 1871, reads: “I find, on examining again, the set was, in spots, good enough to pay expenses.” 
t'The slipper limpet or deck-head, Crepidula; three species occur in Long Island sound, of which the C. fornicata is the best known.— 
E. I. 
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August 4.—I can now safely say that the spat has begun to adhere to the shells, I have several very fine specimens. The eggs at 
first look (under the glass) like very fine pearls with a black spot, which adheres to the shell and seems then to break out and take the 
form of an oyster. 

August 5.—I notice to-day that the young oysters on shells laid down July 31 are as large and abundant as on the shells laid down 
July 7 and 15; and, from a careful examination, I am sure the little pearly specks with a black dot, noticed on the shells from, say, July 
25, were really oysters in their incipient state. On one shell I have counted, with the naked eye, over 200 well-formed oysters; and under 
the glass they are too numerous to count with certainty. Calm and hot weather, from July 10 to August 10, is necessary to make the spawn 
mature and adhere to the shells properly. 

August 7.—I have proved to-day, to my own mind, that the green spots first seen on the shells laid down early in July are not oyster- 
spat or spawn. The dark, muddy substance on the shells, I am inclined to think, comes from the oysters and envelops the spawn, 
protecting it while drifting around until it becomes fit to adhere to a stool and hatch out. The eggs, when they leave this covering, look like 
fine sand, transparent under the glass, with a black dot. I have proved this by opening several oysters on Saturday, August 5, and, after 
removing the meats, carefully laying the shells down near a stake in the center of a bed of oysters just out of spawn; to-day, August 7, 
just 48 hours later, I find on these shells a fine ‘‘set” of young oysters, some of them just formed, others just attaching themselves and 
droppivg off at the slightest touch. 

J also notice that the young oysters which have attached themselves to shells on Black Rock bar, and are hardly ten days od, have 
an enemy in the small black winkle or snail,* and in the drill, which bores holes in the shell and destroys them by the hundred. 

August 8.—I have decided to put down 600 bushels more oyster-shells, as I find the water is full of spawn. 

August 9.—Have put down 300 bushels to-day off Black Rock bar, along the edge sand and mud, and 400 bushels to August 9, which 
finishes spreading shells this year. Total amount 5,190 bushels. Shells bought at the copper-works have cost us 7 cents laid down. Shells 
from Fair Haven 2}, and 5 cents boating, equals 74 cents laid down, Shells from oysters opened by our own help 24 cents laid down. 

August 10.—Have examined carefully the shells laid down July 31, and find an increase in the set, and a very rapid growth. I find 
that by opening oysters and laying down the shells, that in three tides we find a set of spat, which proyes that the water is now full of 
spat. I have also noticed that for the first two days after the young oysters have been taken from the water they seem to increase in size. 
They then die and some drop from the shells. 

I estimate the total amount of bushels now planted as follows: 


} Bushels. 

Spawns of 1868 planted in 1870, and now doubled by increase........--.. Seem aw ees San iecina noinekea a tena 16, 200 
1868 seed (spawn of 1867) transplanted .--....2.--- .s00-----+ ences etait taca = Ssssen somo n ss benesasaee 6, 130 
Hort Halen (spawn of: 1866); planted on: Black Rock bar... .-.%-2<.0-scec cee ccaescchss ceccescanses eer 3, 225 
Oysters on beds (spawn of 1869) transplanted last year.........-- SB 6S80 CEO CHO CECE LACE COCR AGS pe Bpeces 1, 250 
MONIMULCU WE ALEEtA VEN, ANG sGOVG saneauve cms ciscals ccictcaae wa seine occ dec woenciceoccelsc'scderesa Secs Soacceucce 1, 000 
Young seed on shells of 1870...... -...-----:.-6 en eda, ne mere eee ate Patediotecee J8Gc This eo Seek os 1, 000 

CUT ee oC a8 bse a> CO SEIBODOL CE C2 Coe GET BER CICS SOCIO RCE CR ICE eS ene eee eae ee 28, 805 


Allowing the growth of this to increase one-fourth this season, and adding this 7,000 bushels to the 28,805, we have 35,805 bushels of 
oysters actually growing. To this may be added 5,190 bushels of shells well set, to say nothing of the set on the shells laid down in 1870, 
which will amount to something. The estimate, therefore, sums up as follows: 


Bushels. 

Total oysters planted....-. SCODTA GaSe on CURSES DOORS BC SCO SRB DSS tne Bee ISSR ORS E SE Deen eEEe eee eee 28, 805 
AELOUAO UDTOU MUS CTO Ue ena eie a seen owen oie a ala avo nissan ceeciasiessa/csscacaccazeiccecessincet sinc csoses 7, 000 
DSLOOISaNOUSGU entre sen anata nalie ae mane eancayase ccconee,er enn Sees Maac meer eneers wen celeecens ceesmeeros 5, 190 
Rotalipropertiyisas cose ssc as cee rate see eee eae Ser ee nee aes ee SACRE. aes eas eee Rea cire rs eee ¥995 


August 19.—The spawning-season is now over, and I find this year’s experience should not advise laying down shells later than August 
10 or earlier than July 10. The spawn seems to have drifted in flakes. Some areas have a better set than others. The drills and small 
black snails are killing the young oysters by the millions, and where it runs bare at low water it is worse. 

September 1.—I notice that where the spat has set on oyster-stakes in the eel-grass, that the grass sweep the young oysters off the 
stake; but out of the reach of the grass the oysters are solid and reach up within a few inches of the water-surface at high tide, and the 
grass seems to prevent the drill from getting up the stake to the young oysters. Oysters are very poor, except those laid in the sluice. 

September 25.—We have caught up, sent to market, and laid on the flats, about 500 bushels three years old. Oysters over three years 
old are now large enough for shell-oysters. I saved a specimen of oyster set on a stake, and will next year try brush for the spat to 
set on. 


EXTENT OF OYSTER-CULTURE IN NEw HAvEN.—Out of the seven or eight thousand acres “ designated” 
in New Haven harbor and its offing, only from 3,000 to 3,500 are in actual use as yet. The largest possession is 
Mr. H. C. Rowe’s; he operates upon about 1,500 acres. Several other planters have from two to six hundred, while 
many have a hundred acres under cultivation. The major part of this is in deep water, and is yet regarded to a 
great extent as an experiment, particularly by those who live in other parts of the state. Thus far the success has 
been encouraging. One gentleman calculates that he has 200,000 bushels of oysters of all ages on his offshore land. 
Another planter gives me his estimated wealth as follows: On 70 acres, 75,000 bushels, suitable to be sold as seed 
in the spring of 1880, at an average of 50 cents a bushel; on 50 acres, shells and a good set; elsewhere, in one 
tract, about 3,000 bushels of young spawners, on which shells are to be thrown; on another tract, 20,000 bushels 
of seed useful in 1880; and, lastly, an area holding about 5,000 bushels of “set”. A 30-acre lot yielded this firm 
12,000 bushels in three years, which were sold at 70 cents. 
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RAVAGES OF STARFISHES AND THIEVES.—As yet starfishes have not proved a resistless enemy to the outer 
beds, although individuals have suffered great harm through their ravages in isolated cases. There are not so 
many rocks and hiding places for them here as exist in the western part of the state, which may account for the 
present partial immunity. It is feared, nevertheless, that continued planting will cause a gradual increase of the 
plague, since elsewhere starfishes have increased in proportion to the expansion of the planting. A greater obstacle 
to success here is the liability of the bottom to move in gales and bury or seatter the beds. The drawback from 
thieving has already been touched upon. This nuisance has been greatly abated, and a much healthier public 
sentiment prevails, but there still remain lawless men who will watch their chance to push out from some coye, or 
come in from the sound, and steal the bivalves. Hence a watchtower has been built at Long Wharf, in New 
Haven, in which a man is kept night and day. Another is built on the flats that run out from the West Haven 
shores. Still others are kept off the Light-House point, and at a point off Branford harbor. The oyster-planters 
share the expense of such provisions for keeping their property from thieves, each paying according to the amount 
he has at stake. 

QUALITY OF OYSTERS IN 1879~80.—The present season (1879-80) the native oysters grown in all parts of 
river and habor, especially in the neighborhood of Morris cove, are of very unusually poor quality. I have heard 
suggested but one plausible explanation of this. During July and August, 1879, a series of heavy inland storms 
occurred, and the Quinepiac and its tributaries were swollen with successive freshets; as a consequence, the water 
of the harbor, throughout its whole extent, was so roily that in place of its accustomed purity it was thick and brown 
for weeks together; it does not seem improbable that such an unusual condition not only proved fatal to the spawn 
in all parts of the harbor, as something certainly did, for no set was obtained, but cut off also the food of the adult 
oysters to such an extent that they were unable to recuperate from the long fast. The fact that oysters will ‘fat 
np” in a day, under good circumstances, is opposed to this theory, which is worth only so much as a suggestion. 


31. OYSTER-CULTURE AT MILFORD. 


HISTORY OF MILFORD AS A FISHING TOWN.—Leaving New Haven, the first stoppage for oyster-studies is at 
Milford, one of the most interesting and beautiful places in the state. It was settled in 1639, and long ago had an 
extensive West India trade and ship-building industry. The business in that line declined forty yearsago. The gulf, 
harbor, and estuaries have always been more or less prolific of shellfish. Milford long-clams have a good 
reputation. Milford point, at the mouth of the Housatonic river, was a famous oystering place many years ago. 
Old citizens remember a row of huts, built of wreckage and covered with banks and thatching of sea-weed, which 
used to border this wild beach. In these huts lived fifty or sixty men, who made here their home during a greater 
or less part of the year, and devoted themselves to clam-digging and oyster-raking. Many of these men, who 
were utterly poor, thus got together the beginnings of a fortune, which, invested in active agriculture, placed 
them among the most influential inhabitants. But for the last thirty or forty years such sea-industries as these 
have been declining, until nothing whatever was done on the water by Milford people, except the catching of 
menhaden, for the utilization of which two large factories have been built. 

EXPERIMENTS OF Mr. WiLLIAM H. Murwin.—About eight years ago, however, Mr. William H. Merwin, 
knowing what had been done about New Haven, began his valuable experiments in cultivating native oysters. 
He and some others had once before started an enterprise of raising oysters in the “Gulf pond” at the mouth of 
the Indian river. But the other stockholders, being older men, disregarded his advice, though he had always lived 
by the shore, and the effort failed. They insisted upon damming the river, so that the sediment brought down by 
the stream was deposited upon and smothered the oysters. It is this episode that gave rise to section 10 of the 
oyster-statute. 

Hight years ago Mr. Merwin resolved to try oyster-planting for himself. He took up a few acres off the shore 
in water 8 feet deep at low tide. He had just got his oysters well plated and had high hopes of success, when a 
storm destroyed them all. His labor and money got no return but costly experience. He then tried again, further 
out toward the sea, in 18 feet depth of water, near the government buoy. He got so heavy a set, and his young 
stock grew so well, that he estimated his crop at 10,000 bushels. Cultivators from Providence and Boston came 
down and bargained with him to take it all about the middle of April, but the last of March there came a gale 
which drifted so much sand upon the oysters that they had not strength, after the severe winter, to “spit it out”, 
and before they could be taken up so many died that only 3,000 bushels were sold. There had been an immense 
excitement over the seeming success of oyster-culture; a joint stock company had been formed and the whole harbor 
taken up; but this storm put an end to the enthusiasm, and everybody, except Mr. Merwin and his two sons, 
retreated. Mr. Merwin, however, saw that the trouble lay in the shallowness of the water. He therefore went 
down to Pond point, eastward of the harbor, and buoyed off 200 acres in water from 25 to 40 feet deep, upon a 
hard, gravelly, and sandy bottom. He placed upon this ground a quantity of full-grown oysters and shells and 
secured a large set, which has been augmented each year since, until he now has 100 acres under cultivation. In 
1877 there was a very heavy set hereabouts; in 1878 less, and in 1879 least of all. 
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THE MILFORD OYSTER-STEAMER.—Having thus got assurance of a profitable farm, for storms no longer seemed 
able to affect him, Mr. Merwin saw that he needed more rapid and sure means of harvesting his crop than the row- 
boats and skiffs afforded. He therefore employed the firm of Lockwood & Co., of Norwalk, to build him a steamer 
for the express purpose of dredging, and introduced the proper machinery for that work. With this steamer, which 
is, to a large degree, independent of wind and weather, he can do three times the amount of work possible for the 
same number of dredges worked without steam (500 bushels is not an uncommon day’s result with two dredges), 
and do it best on the “dull” days, when it is too calm for his neighbors’ sloops to work. Its owners often find 
profitable employment for their leisure in chartering the steamer to other oystermen, who desire aid in dredging or 
in raking off the starfish that infest some beds. One single instance of the advantage the use of steam was to this 
firm will be pardoned. In the spring of 1879 a Rhode Island planter sent a sloop, capable of carrying 1,500 bushels, 
to New Haven to buy small seed. The Merwins were invited to contribute to the cargo, the captain of the sloop 
buying on the principle of ‘first come, first served”, until he had filled up, haste being the great desideratum. It 
happened, that upon the very day the sloop arrived a dead calm fell, and not a sloop from Fair Haven or Oyster 
point could haul a dredge. Meanwhile Mr. Merwin’s steamer was puffing back and forth through the quiet sea, 
without an hour’s cessation, and in two days placed 1,200 bushels of seed upon the sloop’s decks. 

LOCAL OPPOSITION TO OYSTER-CULTURE.—There are two rivers which come down to the sea at Milford, the 
pleasant Wepawaug, along whose banks the town lies, and whose upper waters turn numerous mills; and Indian 
river, which empties into the harbor close by the mouth of the former stream. Indian river debouches in an estuary 
called the Gulf, or Gulf pond. Except in one little spot no oysters grow now, or ever did grow, in this inclosed 
salt-water pond, although it would be the best possible place to cultivate them. But the popular feeling of the 
town is so strongly against the utilization of these advantages by private effort, that no ground is permitted to be 
set off, and any oysters put down there are liable to be seized as publie plunder. Once, indeed, the oyster-committee 
assigned to Mr. Merwin a tract in the gulf; but as soon as it was found out, an indignation meeting was held and 
mob law was loudly threatened. Cooler judgment overruled that, but any cultivation of this valuable ground, 
otherwise wholly useless, was sternly interdicted. 

PRESENT STATE OF OYSTER-CULTURE AT MILFORD.—Inspired by Mr. Merwin’s success and pluck, various 
persons have taken up ground in the vicinity of his tract off Pond point, amounting in the aggregate to about 750 
acres, divided among eight owners. One of these gentlemen, in addition to 100 acres here, has several smaller tracts 
at different points along the shore to the westward; in all, about 400 acres, upon which some thousands of bushels 
of young oysters are growing. There is plenty of good bottom still remaining off this shore, however. 


32. METHODS OF CATCH AND DISPOSAL. 


HOW GROUND IS OBTATNED.—The mode of obtaining ground under the new law of 1881, says a correspondent 
of the New York Sun, will be as follows: The person desiring ground must make application in the preseribed form 
of a blank, legally approved by the chief justice of the state, setting forth the quantity of ground he wishes, 
prescribing exactly where it is, and showing that it is not and has not been within ten years a natural oyster, clam, 
or mussle bed. A notice, which includes an exact copy of that application, is sent to the town clerk of the town 
opposite which the ground asked for lies, and must be posted in a conspicuous place in his office for twenty days, in 
which time objectors to the grant, if there are any, must file their objections with the town clerk. If no objections 
appear, the commissioners are authorized to give the applicant a deed of the ground, upon his paying the state $1 
per acre therefor and the expense of surveying and mapping the lot, which is covered by a charge of ten cents per 
acre. If any objections are filed with the town clerk they must be returned with the application to the state fish 
commissioners, who will institute an investigation and decide the case as seems to them just and lawful. The 
grounds for objections are, either that the grounds applied for are natural beds, or that some person claims ownership 
by virtue of many years’ possession and enjoyment, or under a deed from the town. Fifteen years’ possession is 
held to confer rights of ownership. In the matter of forbidding the designation to private individuals of natural 
shellfish beds, the law is especially severe, prescribing that the commissioner who knowingly does such a thing 
Shall be subject to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500, and that the person illegally obtaining such 
natural beds knowingly shall lose his designation and forfeit all he has paid forit. Provision is made for the return 
of a purchaser’s money in case his designated ground proves to be unfit for the cultivation of shellfish, and to 
prevent speculators from getting possession of ground and holding it indefinitely for a rise in value instead of for 
honest work, there is a clause compelling the cultivation of ground within five years from its allotment. A clause in 
the bill prescribes that no person can hold ground taken from the state, or from a grantee of the state, unless he has 
been a resident of the state for one year prior to his entering upon such possession. This clause the commission 
will probably ask the legislature to strike out. Not only is its narrow proscription an offensive feature, but conditions 
are easily conceived in which it would work great injury to persons desirous of retiring from business, and to heirs, 
beside shutting out much desirable capital. The law provides for the plain marking out of designated grounds by 
the grantees by permanent “stakes, buoys, ranges, or monuments”, so that hereafter, or, rather, after operations are 
fully commenced under this law and commission, there need be no more confusions of property rights to ground 
under water than respecting real estate high and dry on a hill. 
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TONGS, RAKES, AND DREDGES.—In gathering seed near shore, and somewhat otherwise, tongs and occasionally 
rakes (those with long curved teeth) are used ; but the marketable oysters are nearly all brought from the bottom 
by dredges of various weights and slight differences in pattern. In the case of all the smaller sail-boats, the 
dredges having been thrown overboard and filled, are hauled up by hand—a back-breaking operation. The oysters 
themselves are very heavy, and frequently half the amount caught is composed of shells, dead oysters, winkles, and 
other trash, which must be culled out, thus compelling the oystermen to twice or thrice the work which they would 
be put to if there were nothing but oysters on the ground. The work of catching the oysters by any of these 
methods is, therefore, very tiresome and heavy, and various improvements have been made, from time to time, in 
the way of labor-saving, from a simple crank and windlass to patented complicated power-windlasses, similar to 
those commonly used in the Chesapeake boats. When a proper breeze is blowing, dredging can be accomplished 
from a sail-boat, with one of these windlasses, with much quickness and ease. Ina calm, or ina gale, however, the 
work must cease, as a rule. 

Under these circumstances, and as the business increased, it is not surprising that the aid of steam should have 
been enlisted; nor, perhaps, is the controversy which has ensued to be wondered at, since the introduction of novel 
or superior power into some well-traveled walk of industry has ever met with indignant opposition. 

Boats.—In former times all oystering was done by means of small row-boats. That this has not been wholly 
abandoned is shown by the fact, that there are yet to be found fifteen or twenty dug-out canoes at and about New 
Haven, devoted to catching both seed and marketable oysters. Some of these canoes are of large size and good 
pattern, but few or none are now made new, so that their number diminishes, and they will before long disappear. 
These canoes are to be seen nowhere else along our coast between Maine and the Chesapeake, and with their decay 
goes a monument, not only of old oystering, but of all aboriginal life in New England. 

The substitute for the old canoe is found in the square-ended skiff, which is only a small scow-boat. Of these, 
which are worth perhaps $10 each, a walk along the Quinepiac will disclose a hundred or more, all devoted to 
oyster-work, chiefly as tenders on the sail-boats in the planting of seed, the bedding down of Virginia stock, and 
the transporting of cargoes. Many of these small boats, however, are used by planters of small means, who cannot 
afford to run a sail-boat. 

The sail-boats of New Haven harbor are almost universally of the sharpie model, which is well known for its 
speed-giving and room-aftording qualities. It is the boast of the Connecticut oystermen, and to them the world 
owes the perfection of this admirable craft, which has been developed to supply the need of a large-stowing, swift- 
running craft, which, at the same time, should be flat-bottomed and draw so little water as to run safely over the 
scarcely submerged oyster-beds. There are nearly 100 sharpies in the harbor, worth perhaps $15,000. 

OYSTER-STEAMERS.—The first utilization of steam in this business, so far as I can learn, was by Capt. Peter 
Decker & Brother, of South Norwalk, about 1870. They first put a boiler and engine in the sloop Early Bird, to 
turn the drums in which the dredge lines were hauled, still retaining the sails for the propulsion of the vessel. 
After a time they extended their facilities, by inserting a small screw in their sloop, to assist in propelling her when 
the wind was light, and at length, after further trial, they took this machinery out and put in a larger boiler and 
engine, with special winding apparatus, and discarding sails altogether. These changes cost $1,300, and now, at 
an expense of 3 to 4 bushels of coal a day, this little steamboat hauls two dredges, and can take up 150 to 200 
bushels per day. 

After the Messrs. Decker’s experiments, Mr. W. H. Lockwood, of Norwalk, not an oysterman, but an enthusiatic 
believer in steam-dredging, built the steamer Enterprise expressly for the business. Her length is 47 feet; beam, 14 
feet; she draws 4 feet of water. She handles two dredges; has a daily capacity of 150 or 200 bushels. 

These were followed by several other steamers. Mr. Joshua Levinness, of City island, has a very large boat 
built for the purpose, and fitted with very heavy machinery; but it is said to be inconveniently arranged and 
expensive torun. She hauls four large dredges over the stern, and caught oysters so fast on the public oyster- 
grounds in the state of New York, that the owners of sailing-boats induced the New York legislature to forbid the 
use of steam on the publie grounds. 

The Merwins, of Milford, and Mr. Wheeler Hawley, of Bridgeport, also have steamers of large capacity, so 
that there are now in all seven in Long Island sound, but it is generally acknowledged that the most thoroughly 
equipped boat for this purpose, of the fleet, is owned by H. C. Rowe & Co., of Fair Haven, Connecticut. It is named 
the “ William H. Lockwood”, and is comparatively new, and cost between six and seven thousand dollars. The 
dimensions of this boat are: length, 63 feet; beam, 16 feet; draught, 54 feet. Her boiler is larger and her engine 
more powerful than usual in a boat of her size, and she can therefore be used for towing, and can force her way 
through heavy ice in the winter, so that her owner is sure of a supply of oysters for his customers when other 
dealers may be unable, with sailing-vessels, to get them. Beside her regular propeller engine, she has a double 
engine for hauling dredges, which hauls all four dredges full of oysters at once, and lands them on deck, two on 
each side, at the rate of 800 bushels a day, if needed. This employs a crew of ten men, who are protected from 
the weather by a housing which covers in the whole deck. 

OPPOSITION TO STEAM-DREDGING: GROUNDS OF OBJECTION.—Those who were not in possession of the 
steamers, however, quickly began to look askance at the rapidity and comprehensiveness of their work, and early. 
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began to attempt to form public opinion and secure legislation tending to repress this dangerous competition, An 
early success was had, in so tar that steam-dredging was permitted on public seed-ground in the sound only on two 
days of each week. Not satisfied with this, however, laws were sought which, if they did not prohibit the use 
of steam altogether, should at least restrict it to the designated planting-ground of the owner. The controversy 
which ensued then was long and bitter. In my inexperience it would be presumptuous in me to assume a 
judicial function; and here, as elsewhere, I shall restrict myself to a brief presentation of the arguments opposed, 
merely pointing out, before I begin, that this contest is apparently the same which has always been waged by hand- 
labor against machinery, and by poor machines against those more adequate to the work—a fight originating in 
ignorance and unprogressiveness, and perpetuated through jealousy and personal feeling. I do not say this of this 
controversy alone, but of the whole history of invention and progress in the arts. I have no doubt the Indians 
and first settlers thought the mollusks of the coast would be exterminated, when some enterprising Puritan or 
Knickerbocker brought the destructive rake and tongs or the terrible clam-hoe to bear upon them; and the 
owners of these again were filled with dismay, when the first dredge was explained to them and boldly thrown 
over, first from a row-boat and then from sloop and schooner. The transition to steam-power seems ouly another 
similar step, and the complaints against it are equally valid against superseding steam cotton-looms to hand- 
weaving, or the swift circular-saw to the old pit method. There is hardly any branch of the seine-fisheries now 
where steam is not profitably employed, having overcome opposition, and its service is widening every day. And 
as steam has won before, and approved its title to the crown by its results, so I feel confident it will again be 
victorious—for the worid does move. 

The arguments by which the employment of steam-power on Connecticut’s public oyster-beds is sought to be 
abolished are about these, as I gather them, chiefly from a minority report to the legislature of 1881, on a bill 
before that body: 

There are within the boundaries of the waters of Connecticut, at various points along the northern shore of 
Long Island sound, in-the aggregate about 6,000 acres of “‘natural oyster-beds” of the state. 

On a comparatively small portion of this area, lying in the channels of rivers and in shallow waters near the 
shore, oysters are customarily allowed to grow to maturity, and are gathered for market and for their own 
consumption by the poorer classes of the people. Onamuch larger portion of the natural oyster-beds the oysters 
are ordinarily collected when small, to be planted by oyster-cultivators as seed upon their private beds. The 
gathering of these seed-oysters is accomplished by means of dredges attached by ropes to boats in motion, and so 
drawn along the bottom over the oyster-beds. 

There are directly interested in this business of gathering and planting oysters, about 3,000 citizens of the 
state, most of them small operators with limited capital, owning from two to twenty acres of designated ground 
for oyster-planting—and small vessels propelled by sail or oars. Some of them own no ground at all, but gain 
their livelihood by gathering the seed and selling it to larger proprietors. Seven individuals of the entire number 
of our citizens engaged in this pursuit employ steam tugs or propellers in dredging. The state, by previous 
legislation, has prohibited this use of steam-power on a tract which includes about 633 acres of the publie natural 
erowth, leaving a tract which includes about 5,100 acres subject to such use. The object of the desired legislation 
is to prohibit the further use of this steam-power, and to place all our citizens on an equality in the means employed 
in the collection of this their common property from this common or public domain. Such legislative prohibition 
seems to be called for as a matter of fairness and justice to all persons who, by virtue of their common proprietorship, 
are equally entitled to gather oysters and other shellfish from the public domains of the state, and more particularly 
to that large class of our citizens who depend upon the prosecution of this business for the livelihood of themselves 
and their families. It has been found, from evidence submitted to state-authorities under oath, that by reason of 
the limited resources of this large class of our citizens but very few, if any of them, are, or are likely to be, able 
to provide themselves with steam-power; that by the use of this power a single vessel can, in a given space of time, 
collect of this common public property a quantity twelve times larger than can be gathered by an average sailing- 
vessel; thts being independent of wind and tide, a steamer can prosecute its work about twice as many days in 
each week, and many more hours in each day; that the earlier part of the dredging season is equally subject to 
calms, and that by a combination of these various causes, together with the fact that the annual crop of seed- 
oysters is limited, and in.any given season is liable in a great measure to be exhausted, the favored few, if steam- 
dredging on the public property is allowed to continue, will inevitably gain a vast and unjust advantage over the 
larger and poorer class, and practically drive them from the field, deprive them of their employment, in many 
Cases reduce them to destitution, and create a monopoly of the business in the hands of a few individuals. 

To this view of the case, it is objected, that though these facts may be undeniable, yet it is counter to the spirit 
of the age, and a blind and inequitable suppression of private enterprise, to deprive any individual of the free use of 
all the improvements which science and his own resources have placed at his command. This would have weight 
if the subject under consideration were simply a matter of private rights, if it were sigaply a question what 
muppoyements might be employed by individuals in connection with the use of their own private property. 

(0) 
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But it is to be remembered, that this is a matter of public and common right, and that it is not only the 
privilege but the duty of the state, in relation to this common property, to see that it is fairly and evenly distributed. 
among those to whom it equally belongs, and that no person or class of persons shall obtain more than a just share 
of its benefits. This principle is invariably recognized and acted upon in our legislation, relative to our inland 
fisheries; relative to game; relative to steam-dredging on private grounds in certain localities; relative to the taking 
of mature oysters, and even in the designation of grounds for the planting and cultivation of oysters, and any 
legislation that ignores this principle, by favoritism in the granting away of public land, or any other public property, 
is justly subjected to the reproach of its constituents. 

Further, it is for the preservation of the public oyster-grounds. We have seen that the area was limited, there 
being in all only about 5,728 acres of the 500,000 acres covered by the waters of this state. This comparatively small 
fraction of the whole is the sole natural nursery of all our oyster-growth; and the existence of this natural oyster- 
ground depends entirely upon the condition of the bottom. 

In order that any portion of the bottom may constitute a natural oyster-bed, it is essential that it should be 
composed of cobble-stones, gravel, shell, or other similar hard substance, from which, by the action of the water, 
slime and other impurities are naturally removed. Without these conditions the spawn, which is floating in the 
water, will not be deposited and adhere; no gerin will be deposited; no oyster-bed be formed. 

It is obvious, therefore, that any practice which tends to remove, diminish, or cover up this indispensable 
foundation for the bed, inevitably leads to the destruction of the bed itself, and reduces the area of the natural 
oyster-grounds of the state. The process of dredging necessarily removes, together with the seed gathered, some 
portion of this essential foundation of the bed; but by the style of construction and the comparatively light weights 
of dredges ordinarily employed by sailing-vessels, this objectionable feature of the business is in a large measure 
obviated ; while we find that by the different style of construction and much greater weight of the dredges naturally 
and almost invariably used by the steamers, they sink deeper and penetrate further into the bottom; they more 
readily overcome resistance; they gather up and remove much larger quantities of the foundation-material of the 
beds, leave the surface in a broken and uneven condition, more liable to be buried in sand and rendered barren by 
the action of the waters in a storm; and they plough under, smother, and thus destroy the seed-oysters they do not 
gather up. We find, from the evidence, that such has actually been the result of steam-dredging on certain portions ~ 
of public oyster-growth. 

Prior to the fall of 1878, on the tract known as the “Shippen” bed off Stamford, there had been for years a good 
annual growth. 

In the fall of that year a steam-dredge was worked over a very considerable portion of that bed, which portion, 
since that time, has been tried and found totally unproductive; but on other portions of the bed, immediately 
adjoining the place of her operations, a good supply has since been annually obtained. 

Prior to the fall of 1879 the “ Noroton” bed, a tract of some 300 acres, was for the most part yearly covered with 
an ample “set” of seed. A steamer dredged on a portion of that bed in the summer of that year, and thereafter 
the ground on which she dredged was found unfruitful. 

For many fears off Fairfield bar there had been a valuable bed. Two steamers worked it, and since that time 
no oysters have been found there. 

In 1879 two steamers dredged upon a.small tract of natural ground known as the “Pond point” bed, off the 
mouth of Milford harbor, which before that time had borne large quantities of oysters. It has since yielded 
nothing. 

The owners of steamers argue that they will go into deep water and make beds, and assert that “only a few 
years ago the natural bed off Bridgeport was only a little patch. By the work of the vessels it has been spread out 
until it is five miles long and nearly a mile wide. There is no reason why it should not be made four times as large 
by the introduction of steam”, 

In respect to this a citizen of South Norwalk remarks as follows, claiming to know whereof he speaks : 

The Bridgeport bed was discovered in July, 1867. Then it extended from Black Rock harbor to Point-No-Point, at least four miles, 
and was from one-half to one mile wide, covering about three thousand acres. Capt. Samuel Byxbee, Joseph Coe, and William M. 
Saunders were the first to go on it from this town. In one drift, in a light breeze, they canght over 300 bushels of seed. Capt. J. 
Levinness, in going across the bed three times, took 1,000 bushels. Capt. Barnes piled the deck of a fifty-ton sloop in one drift. Catching 
seed there was a constant letting go and hauling, and men became so exhausted they fell down from sheer fatigue. At one time 450 sails 
were counted at work on the bed and they had plenty of room. That number of vessels could not be set on three acres, place them side by 


side. Now the bed does not actually cover 40 acres, and is in small patches, scattered over the ground of the former bed. It has been 
worked almost to death, and it only needs one season of steamers to exterminate it entirely. 


This same gentleman expressed the sentiment of many of his neighbors, too, when he wrote to the Sea World 
in 1879: 


Permit me to say that your correspondent uses sophistry in his argument that steam and machinery have the right of way, and that 
manuul labor must quietly submit to be displaced by it. It is the right and duty of every citizen of this state to ask that the legislation 
be for the benefit of the many and not the few; in the interests of labor rather than capital; the weak rather than the strong; and that 
the public domain be reserved for the benefit of all its citizens. 
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On the other hand, in the language of the minority report referred to above: 

No evidence has been offered to show, and it has not been claimed, that similar disastrous consequences result, or have anywhere 
resulted, from the operation of dredges drawn by sailing-vessels, but, on the contrary, sailing-vessels in the act of dredging, being 
compélled to pass beyond the borders of the beds (a movement not necessary or customary in vessels controlled by steam), thereby enlarge 
the borders of the natural ground, and so far work a common public benefit. 

As to the effect of steam-dredging on the general public, it appears to us that in the event, either of the 
monopoly heretofore suggested, or of the gradual extermination of the natural oyster-grounds menaced, the price of 
oysters would ultimately advance, to the detriment of the consumer. 

In addition to the foregoing considerations, and as a fact of very great consequence, it is to be observed that 
some states of the Union having large oyster-interests, particularly New York and Maryland, have totally 
prohibited steam-dredging within their waters; and other states, to wit, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Virginia, have gone even further and prohibited all dredging of every kind upon their natural beds. 

Lastly, it is asserted that one or two considerable dealers have tried steam, and given it up as unprofitable. 

ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF STEAM-DREDGING.—Opposed to this, those in favor of the use of steam as a 
motive-power in dredging, set forth the following facts and arguments : 

The number of steamers now in use is seven only, yet this small number has extended the cultivation, increased 
the production, and as a consequence, has materially reduced the price of oysters. 

Prior to the introduction of steam, oyster-dealers of Connecticut were obliged to purchase oysters in other states 
to supply the home demand; now the production within the state is sufficient, not only for local demands but also 
for a large export. A business so increasing is of benefit to the whole state, particularly in enlarging the supply 
and reducing the cost of an important article of food. 

The owners of sailing-vessels engaged in this business, and having interests on the shores of Long Island 
sound, west of Bridgeport, are the only opposers of steam, and they have local, political, and selfish reasons, outside 
of the merits of the case. Is it the duty of law-makers to pass a law prohibiting this use of steam, to the injury of 
the people of the state, to gratify the jealousy of a class, and thereby hinder the development of the oyster-culture 
and discourage enterprise and progress? In the same way the introduction of steam in the manufacture and 
transportation of cottons, woolens, grain, and for many other purposes, was bitterly opposed by those with whose 
labor it came into competition; yet no one doubts the wisdom of its introduction, because the sequel has proved that 
the application of steam-power to any branch of industry decreases the cost of the product. The claim that steam, 
as applied to this business, was objectionable, is effectually disposed of by these indisputable facts: 

1st. That the steamers are used by their owners on their own private beds ten months of the year. Does any 
man of sense believe they would be so used if they damaged the beds? And if the private beds are not damaged, 
how should the public ground suffer? 

2d. It is ridiculous to claim that an iron bar, dragged on the bottom by steam-power, will have a materially 
different effect than if dragged by wind-power. On the contrary, the motion of a steamer is more steady and 
certain than that of a sailing-vessel, and a dredge drawn by it must, of necessity, leave the bed smoother than one 
drawn by any power less steady and certain. The dredges used by steamers are not heavier than those used upon 
the larger-sized sailing-vessels without objection by any one. “It was proved that twenty-two sailing-vessels from 
New Haven and vicinity dredged on the Bridgeport bed during 1880, using a dredge as heavy as the average dredge 
used by steam vessels.” * 

3d. The “Bridgeport bed” has yielded a larger catch this last season; was greater than it has been since the 
year of its discovery. Steam-vessels had dredged all over this bed during the preceding season, and seem to have 
increased rather than diminished the size and productiveness of the bed, while many of the beds from which the 
steamers were excluded had an inferior set. 

4th. The statements made against steam have been assumptions. It has been asserted that the dredging 
would injure beds and oystermen not thus operating; but no evidence appears that it has hurt either in any part 
of the state. 

5th. To follow the example of New York and other states would be anti-progressive, since before they adopted 
this policy they sold thousands of bushels annually to Connecticut; whereas now Connecticut largely supplies the 
seed for the beds in both those states. 


*These are the words of a majority report made to the Connecticut legislature in 1881, but it is extremely difficult to get at the 
truth. A year previous a letter from South Norwalk contained the following statements: 

“Sailing-vessels use dredges weighing from 15 to 35 pounds, which hold at the most but three pecks. Steamers use dredges weighing 
from 60 to 100 pounds, holding a barrel. One goes over the bottom lightly ; the other subsoils it, burying everything it does not cat ch. 
In the fall of 1878 W. R. Lockwood’s steamer worked three weeks on the Shippen bed, taking off 1,600 bushels of seed. During the entire 
summer period Adison Merrill worked with a 22-feet sail-boat on the same bed and caught but 500 bushels. After the steamer left sail-boats 
could not dredge at all. The bottom had been so subsoiled the light dredges filled with sand and could not be hauled. During that 
spawning-season men with small boats worked on ita long time for the sole purpose of cleaning the bottom for the spawn. As soon as the 
spawn set the steamer came, cauglit, and destroyed it all. The next spring nothing could be caught on that bed. In the summer the 
sailing-vessels stirred it up again. The spawn set—Hoyt Brothers’ steamer worked on it a few days and the seed was either on their 
private beds or smothered. The same thing was done at Roton point, destroying that bed entirely.” 
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CONNECTICUT LAWS REGULATING STEAM-DREDGING.—The existing law at the time of this controversy was 
the “Compromise Act”. It allowed sailing-vessels only to dredge on natural oyster-beds west of the Bridgeport 
bed, and permitted all classes of vessels to dredge upon Bridgeport and other beds. This law was accepted as 
satisfactory to all interested, and was regarded as finally settling the controversy in this business between steamers 
and sail-vessels ; and, acting upon that assumption, investments have been made in steamers by various persons 
who asserted that they would suffer greatly if steam was prohibited in dredging. Nevertheless the legislature of 
Connecticut, at their spring session in 1881, adopted in place of it the following, which is now the law: 


AN ACT regulating the dredging for shellfish and shells. 
Be it enacted, ete. 

Section 1. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to use a boat, or any other contrivance, dragged, operated, or propelled by 
steam, in taking up or dredging for oysters, oyster-shells, clams, or other shellfish in any bay, river, or other waters within the boundaries 
or jurisdiction of this state ; Provided, however, that this section shall not be so construed as to prevent the use of steamboats in taking up, 
or dredging for, oysters on private, designated grounds in any such waters, by the owners thereof. 

Src. 2. Any person who shall violate the provisions of the preceding section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
punished, in the discretion of the court, by a fine not exceeding the sum of one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding six months, or by such fine and imprisonment both. 

Src. 3. Prosecutions under this act may be heard and determined by a justice of the peace, subject to the right of appeal by the 
accused to the superior court, as in other criminal cases. 

Src. 4, All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Src. 5. This act shall take effect from its passage, but shall not affect any suit or prosecution now pending. 


FRESHENING OYSTERS.—It is customary, on bringing the oysters in from deep water, to throw them overboard 
into the fresh flood of the Quinepiac and “give them a drink”, as the oysterman expresses it. To this purpose some 
planters devote wholly their river lots. - Others have small areas near their shore-houses where the bottom is 
planked ; while some put the oysters in large floats which are moored by the wharf or shore. 

New HAVEN pPriIcEs.—During January and February of 1880 the following prices were asked at Fair Haven: 


1G Wineries, Cleahe, jase MLO Qo oaes co moe sees ce nsebOs sobn Sees BSS ce Se oo nonioen os Seesocs oseeca 75 to 85 cents. 
Iaore \rneabnersh tebe bye rap ill ea Ss ohn aoe eo seas sososod SsoseonS KISH n bt Sebbadoonsesese 90 cents to $1 00. 
IGPMANVEs Comm, eewP NG Hog oe so scseeoc cacces cope sn Ste cee coed cosas sedscoscden oSctooce $1 00 to $1 25. 
Hor mabiyes) Dye PUSH elements rale see alee ete a ate slate ete ate ate eee eee eee ates $1 00. 


OYSTER-OPENING AND OYSTER-OPENERS.—AS nearly all of the trade in Virginia oysters is carried on at Fair 
Haven, so to this locality alone is confined the business of opening the oysters for shipment to any considerable 
extent. The openers or “shuckers” are mainly women of all ages, though some men are constantly at work. 
They are mainly American in nationality, and many of them are in good circumstances and only work to provide 
themselves with pin-money. It is an occupation no refined girl would choose, nevertheless, for the whole person 
becomes at once spattered with mud and water, and the hands are inevitably bruised and lacerated beyond repair. 
The method used in opening the shell originated here, but has spread elsewhere, and is known as ‘‘ breaking” or 
“eracking”. The shucker stands or sits before a stout bench (which may be a long table partitioned off into 
working spaces for each one, or may be an individual bench that can be moved about) and has her oysters in a pile 
before her. Immediately under her hand is a block of wood into which is firmly inserted an upright piece of iron 
about two inches long, one inch high, and a quarter of an inch thick, called the “cracking-iron”. The shucker is 
also provided with a square-helved double-headed hammer, and a stiff sharp knife in a round wooden handle. 
On her left hand she wears a rough woolen, rubber, or leathern half-mitten, known as a “cot”, to protect the skin. 
Seizing an oyster in her left hand, with the hinge in her palm, she places it upon the cracking-iron, and with one 
blow of the hammer breaks off the “bill” or growing edge of the shell. In the fracture thus made the strong knife 
is inserted and pushed back between the meat and the shell until it cuts off the attachment of the adductor muscle 
to the flat “upper” valve, after which, with a quick, dexterous twist, the other “eye” is severed, the meat tossed 
into the receptacle, which stands handy, and the shells are dropped through a hole in the bench into a barrel or tub 
placed underneath. Practice teaches extreme celerity in this operation. The knife and hammer are held in the 
same hand when the oyster is cracked, which does away with the expense of time and trouble in dropping one to 
pick up another; and the knife hilts very soon have a Jong spiral groove worn in them by the chafing of the 
hammer-handle. The oysters, as fast as opened, are flung into a tin receptacle called a “measure”, holding five 
quarts. Much of the liquor of the mollusk also goes in with the meat, and when the measure is full it is taken to 
the foreman and poured into the “skimmer”, the shucker receiving in exchange a tin or brass check, entitling him 
to a shilling or 124 cents, at the rate of 24 cents a quart. There are also “half-measures” of 24 quarts. This is 
ralled “liquor” measurement; if all the liquid was strained out only about two-thirds of the measure would be 
filled. One shucker told me that five quarts of large-sized oysters counted about 475 in number. 
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A good day’s earnings for an oyster-opener at Fair Haven is $150; this, of course, is often exceeded, but the 
books of one firm showed me that the average wages for a whole season was only about $20 per month. It very 
frequently happens that no work 1s done at one or another establishment for several days, or only a little opening 
each day. Hence about 350 openers serve the whole business by moving around. Men, as a rule, earn more than 
women. 

In regard to the population supported by the oyster-business in this neighborhood, I find it extremely difficult 
to get accurate statistics. It is a variable and partial quantity. I estimate the number of principals—planters, 
dealers, and shippers in and about New Haven—at 125; of laborers (men), at 135; and of openers (chiefly women), 
at 340. 

PACKING AND SHIPMENT OF OYSTERS.—AS soon as the oysters are opened they are placed in a flat pan with 
a perforated bottom, called a skimmer, where they are drained of their accompanying liquor. From time to time 
a quantity is dipped out and put into a large colander, or conical basin with perforated bottom and sides, 
which is placed over a tall cask. Here a stream of water is turned upon them, and they are stirred about until 
washed clean, after which they are put into wooden tubs for shipment, or tin cans for local traffic. The tubs are 
all labeled with the name of the owner, and are returned by the customer. Their covers fit with exactness, and 
lock with rivet and seal in such a way that they cannot be opened on the road without certain discovery. 

The expressage of oysters from Fair Haven to the interior of New England is so large that the afternoon trains 
have one car, and sometimes two cars, devoted exclusively to the carriage of these goods. Large shipments 
were formerly made in wagons to Albany and thence westward, especially to the large towns in central New York. 
Now these oysters go by rail, of course, but also much farther westward, even to Cincinnati, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR NEW HAVEN HARBOR, CONNECTICUT : 
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Total value of oysters sold annually... ..-- .--2- o0 == 22 -w on oe == on one ne wn w= www eneene neo non = G400, 000 


G. THE HOUSATONIC AND SAUGATUCK REGIONS. 


33. OYSTER-FISHERIES OF BRIDGEPORT AND WESTPORT. 


NATURAL BEDS AND SEED-OYSTERS.—Having passed to the westward of New Haven and Milford harbors, we 
come upon a new feature of the oyster-business. This is the systematic dredging of natural beds in the sound and 
along the inlets of the shore, for seed to be placed upon the artificial beds in the eastern part of the sound, in the 
East river, and on the south shore of Long Island. This department of the business will demand more and more 
attention, as I progress toward its headquarters at Norwalk. The most easterly natural bed which these dredgers 
attack is one off Clark’s point, just east of the mouth of Oyster river. (In Oyster river itself, by the way, no oysters 
have ever been known, within the memory of tradition, although that name appears in a map drawn prior to 1700.) 
The next natural bed consists of a reef, five acres in extent, on the western side of Pond point. Beyond that, off 
Milford point, at the mouth of the Housatonic, lies the Pompey bed, which afforded sustenance to the sea-hut colony 
that used to frequent Milford point, and where now a crop can be gathered about once in five years. 
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Upon the opposite side of the entrance to the Housatonic lies one of the principal seed-grounds in the sound ; 
that side of the Housatonic river is one vast natural oyster-bed all the way from Stratford light up to the bridges, 
a distance of about three miles. There are many persons who live along the shore in Stratford, who devote almost 
their whole time to the gathering of the young oysters and selling them to the vessels, which in summer throng the 
bay. They get from 15 to 25 cents a bushel, and there are perhaps 50 men who make this a business. 

SEED-GATHERING AT THE MOUTH OF THE HousATonIc.—In May sloops and small schooners begin to come 
after the seed, which is of a year’s (or less) growth. They hail principally from Norwalk and its vicinity. This fleet 
gradually increases, until in mid-summer there are sometimes to be seen from 75 to 100 vessels at once in the 
mouth of the river. These vessels do not dredge for the seed. They anchor near the bed and send out skiffs, with 
a crew, who tong the oysters up until their skiff is full, when they take it to their vessel to be unloaded. From 
one to half a dozen skiffs are employed by each vessel, which is thus able to load up quickly, go home with its 
cargo, and be ready to return. To avoid any loss of time, however, in voyages back and forth, some owners of 
beds keep one or more vessels anchored in the Housatonie all the while, upon which the crews live, who load other 
vessels that are constantly passing back and forth. The rapidity of this work is shown by the fact, that one man 
with two assistants will put upon his sloop a full cargo of 500 bushels in two days, and be off and back in another 
two days, ready to go at it again. Persons who live upon the shore, and who claim to found their estimate on 
trustworthy facts, say that 400,000 bushels of seed were taken off these Housatonic beds between May and 
November, 1879. ; 

OBJECTIONS TO PRESENT METHOD OF SEED-GATHERING.—Notwithstanding this heavy and long continued 
drain, these nurseries do not seem in danger of depletion. Few oysters, of course, manage to reach maturity, but 
there are enough to furnish spawn to repopulate the district, which the constant scraping fits in the best possible 
manner for securing a set. The people of Stratford, however, are beginning to object to longer allowing an 
unrequited privilege to everybody to rake the beds. Such an indiscriminate crowd embraces many loose characters, 
and frequent petty annoyances, with some serious trespasses, have occurred on shore. There seems no way to get 
rid of the nuisance, however, except to declare the whole ground available for culture, and stake it off. This is 
urged by some of the shoremen, who think they see in this plan some chance of making the meadows and river- 
bottom a valuable property, and a blessing instead of a curse to them. This meets with considerable opposition, 
however, and the old foolishness about “natural beds” seems an insurmountable obstacle. Every year the 
staking-off and cultivation of this river-bottom is delayed Stratford loses by it in a way she will one day regret. 
Stratford also possesses along her front very good deep-water ground, running from Stratford point to the Middle 
Ground, which remains to be utilized. The Housatonic seed, however, could not be utilized on this outer ground, 
since it is the long, fresh-water variety, which would not flourish in water so salt as that of the outer sound. 

OYSTER-BUSINESS AT BRIDGEPORT.—At Bridgeport there is a small but flourishing oyster-business, participated 
in by three firms of planters. The natural oyster-producing ground off this harbor extended from Stratford to 
Black Rock, a distance of about five or six miles, but by 1850 it had become exhausted of all salable oysters, and 
even became of little value as a seed-producing area. Previously to that seven boats were owned at Bridgeport, 
all of which, since 1850, have been obliged to go elsewhere or change their work. Long ago, however, a air Haven 
man utilized ground at the point of the beach at the mouth of the harbor, to bed down southern oysters, and his 
example was followed in a small degree by Bridgeport men. The first planting of native seed, however, was not 
until 1844, young oysters being brought from the Saugatuck and from Westport. At present Stratford and 
Housatonic seed is chiefly used. For opening purposes the Housatonic river seed is regarded as the best, because 
it becomes salable one year quicker than the sound seed; but for shipping in the shell the deep-water seed produces 
more profit, though of slower growth, the mature stock being single, shapely, and of large size. 

The practice of catching seed-oysters on shells prevails here with much success, but will be so fully discussed 
in a future chapter, that I refrain from doing more than mention the fact here; and add that Mr. Wheeler Hawley, 
the largest planter at Bridgeport, believes himself to have been one of the first, if not the first, to adopt this method 
of oyster-culture in Long Island sound, putting the date of his experiments at 1853. 

Replying to my questions in regard to methods and cost of following this practice in this harbor, one of the 
planters informed me that, in his case, he counts expenses per acre in preparation of oyster-bottom as follows: 
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From this, he thought he ought to take up 1,000 bushels of seed to the acre of marketable oysters after two 
years, with a remainder left for the third year. The cost of taking up would be about 20 cents a bushel. If seed- 
oysters are bought to be placed upon the ground, from 25 to 60 cents a bushel must be paid for them. 

The total acreage under cultivation at Bridgeport, for which a rental of $2 an acre is paid to the town, is about 
110 acres. On this ground there were raised in the winter of 187980 about 8,000 bushels, which were mainly sold in 
the shell to New York buyers, at an average of about $1124 a bushel. These oysters were large and fat, often 
opening six quarts to the bushel, as I was informed. In 1857 they brought $12 a barrel. 
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The fleet employed by the oystermen here consists of nine sail-boats, worth, perhaps, $2,500 in total; the care 
of the beds and running of the boats give support to about a dozen families, and occasional wages to others at 
the height of the season, the pay being about $2 a day. 

OYSTER-BUSINESS AL WESTPORT.— Westport, Connecticut, is a little harbor on the Saugatuck river, one of the 
most beautiful of the many charming streams that debouch along this part of the coast. The river has long been 
celebrated for the abundance, large size, and excellent flavor of its natural oysters. They grew almost continuously, 
in favorable seasons, from the mouth of the river up to the village bridge, a distance of about four miles, and the 
farmers who lived along the river were accustomed to gather them in any desired quantity, without a thought of 
exhausting the supply. The depletion came at last, however, and now few marketable oysters, native to the 
Saugatuck, are ever procured. 

Some years ago, when attention was first called to the desirability of transplanting oysters and raising them 
upon artificial beds, the Westport men staked off a large area at the mouth of the Saugatuck. No ground within 
the river, however, was allowed to be assigned, the town reserving all this as ‘common ground”, where seed might 
be gathered by poor men and everybody, to be sold to the planters. The amount of seed thus procured annually 
varies greatly with different years. The highest trustworthy estimate given me for any one year (and this not 
recently) was 50,000 bushels. Last year, however, only about 4,000 bushels were caught; half was planted locally 
and half sold to outside buyers. In midsummer a score or so of men in skiffS may often be seen in the river at 
once, raking seed-oysters, but these work only occasionally, and there are less than a dozen men who really derive 
their support “by following the creek” (chieily oystering), in the whole town. The seed used is between one and 
three years of age, and it 1s sold by the skiffmen for 35 or 40 cents a bushel. Smaller mixed stuff sometimes sells 
for 20 cents. There are only two or three sail-boats devoted to this work. 

The first efforts at planting were made in the mill-pond east of the village—a pond of salt water about 40 acres 
in extent. The bottom of this pond is a soft mass of mud; not barren, clayey mud, but a flocculent mass of decayed 
vegetation, ete., apparently inhabited through and through by the microscopic life, both vegetable and animal, 
which the oyster feeds upon. Although the young oysters placed there sank out of sight in this mud, they were not 
smothered, on account of its looseness, but, on the contrary, throve to an extraordinary degree, as also did their 
neighbors, the clams and eels, becoming of great size and extremely fat. Ten years ago oysters from this pond sold 
for $3 a bushel; and for one lot $16 50 is said to have been obtained. Before long, however, a rough class of 
loungers began to frequent the pond, and the oysters were stolen so fast, that planting there has almost wholly 
ceased, and prices have greatly declined. 

Something over 500 acres of oyster-ground have been set apart in the waters of the sound belonging to 
Westport. This ground lies in the neighborhood of Sprite’s, Hay, Calf-pasture, and Goose islands. Two-thirds of 
it is owned by Norwalk men and other non-residents, and therefore the town has derived no revenue of consequence 
from it. 

The principal planter in town is Mr. Eli Bradley, who gave me the most of the information obtained here. He has 
been long engaged in the business, and has planted many thousands of bushels of seed upon his beds, as, also, have 
his neighbors, but there has been so much litigation concerning boundaries, so much actual thieving, and so 
incessant persecution by the starfishes and drills, that not much has been realized. Last year (1879) no oysters 
whatever of consequence were placed in the market from these beds. Outsiders, however, shifted certain oysters into 
Westport waters, temporarily, and saved a good crop, the figures relating to which appear elsewhere. All the 
residents at Westport assert strongly the extreme suitability of their ground for successful oyster-raising, barring 
the damages inflicted by the starfishes, which, they think, they can keep free from with sufficient labor. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR THE HOUSATONIC AND SAUGATUCK REGION: 
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H. THE EAST RIVER AND PECONIC BAY. 


34. OYSTER-INTERESTS FROM HELL GATE TO PORT JEFFERSON, NEW YORK, AND NORWALK, 
CONNECTICUT. 


EAST RIVER DEFINED.—To oystermen, and for all the purposes of the present report, the East river is 
that narrow part of Long Island sound, at its eastern end, which extends from Hell Gate to the Norwalk islands 
on the Connecticut shore, and to Port Jefferson on the Long Island side. It is a district very old in the annals of 
oyster-gathering and culture, and one which contributes largely to the trade. 

EARLY HISTORY OF OYSTERING.—Traditions concerning the beginning of oystering as a regular industry are 
very few and faint. I am indebted to Mr. Theodore 8. Lowndes, of Rowayton, Connecticut, for some pleasant 
reminiscences. 

Tt seems not to have been until about 1814 or 1815 that much attention was attracted to the oyster-beds of the 
East river, as a source of business advantage. At that time it was considered a degrading thing to rake oysters 
for a living, yet the father of my informant, Mr. Edward William Lowndes, went energetically into the enterprise, 
with several of his neighbors—William Price, Drake Sopers, Stephen Jennings, James Jennings, and Benjamin 
Totten, the last named having returned from loyal participation in Commodore Perry’s victory on lake Erie. 
All of these gentlemen lived on City island, and their descendants are still to be found among the leading citizens 
ot that community. .At that time there was no occasion to plant oysters, the bivalves being plentiful upon their 
natural beds, and easy of access with dredges, rakes, and tongs, very similar to those now in use. Mr. Lowndes 
writes me as follows: 

The oysters caught nearest Hell Gate were in Flushing bay, between Barien’s island and Fisher’s point, and I’ve heard my father say 
that he had canght oysters below Blackwell’s island, on the edge of the flats at Newtown creck, on the Long Island side, but they were 
only a small lot. 

My father was often annoyed, in his day, by local laws and prejudices against oystermen. On one occasion, as I have heard him tell, 
while he was at work off Shippen point, on Long Island sound, he was taken ashore at Stamford, and had aride given him into the country. 
When brought back his vessel was unloaded, and he was told to get out as soon as possible, which he was glad to do. On returning to 
New York, he went to the collector of the port, General Morton, who sent Captain Calhoun, commanding a revenue cuter in the United 
States navy, to inform the captains of some packets that plied between New York and Stamford, that if any oystermen should be disturbed 
again in that locality, he would come up with the cutter and protect them; but there was no further trouble. My father was concerned 
in several such vexatious adventures. 

Mr. Lowndes and his fellow-citizens showed it possible to work at this with so much diligence and pecuniary 
success, as to put.this occupation in a more favorable light, and caused many more of their neighbors to enter it. 
The result is, that probably two-thirds of the population of City island, to-day, derive their support from the oyster- 
interests owned there. The same is true of the north shore of Long Island. 

Natural oyster-beds once existed in greater or less abundance all along the shore of Westchester county, New 
York, and the opposite coast. Though the Harlem riverand the region near Hell Gate have long been abandoned, 
through over-raking and the unfavorable conditions which have followed the incessant commercial use of these 
waters, now within the great city of New York; a little farther up, the raking is still practiced. The passenger on 
the Harlem and New Rochelle railway, can see from the cars, the boats of men catching oysters in all the little 
nooks and corners of the coast above Port Morris, and across toward College point. ‘The steamboats run daily 
across seed-ground, and make landings amid plantations. 

East CHESTER BAY.—The first oyster-ground of any consequence, however, going up the river, is found in 
East Chester bay, which surrounds City Island. Off Throge’s point, at the southern end of this bay, are great 
natural banks, which have withstood long and steady raking. In these waters are the oldest artificial beds in the 
East river, for the regular planting of oysters (inaugurated, according to tradition, by Mr. Orrin Fordham) was 
begun here half a century ago. ' 

The planters all have their homes on City island, and are about sixty in number. In addition to these sixty 
planters, there are perhaps a dozen more men who get their living out of the business. It is safe to say, at any 
rate, that half a hundred families derive their support from the oyster-industry in this one community. 

The total production of East Chester bay, last season (1879~80), may be placed approximately at 55,000 bushels. 
In order to catch the seed of these oysters and carry them to the New York market, where all the crop is sold, 
there is owned here a fleet of one steamer, specially fitted, about 45 sloops, some 25 floats, and at least 100 skiffs. 
All of these craft are of excellent quality, and represent a value of something like $35,000, which, with an 
addition of about $5,000 for shore-property, may be taken as the amount of the investment in the industry at City 
island, exclusive of the value of the stock now lying under the water, on the various beds, and which is a sum 
hardly possible even to guess at. 

PELHAM TO Miuvon.—At Pelham, New Rochelle, Mamaroneck, Rye, and Milton, the business does not attain 
much dignity, although a large number of families, fully 100, are supported partly by it and partly by digging 
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clams (mainly Mya arenaria), catching lobsters, and in other sea-shore occupations distinct from regular fishing. 
The ground oceupied is embraced in little bays and sheltered nooks, for the most part, and is not of great extent. 
There are about 20 planters, who, at an average of 250 bushels—a large estimate, probably—would furnish a 
total of 5,000 bushels a year. Nearly if not quite all of this goes into the hands of peddlers, who dispose of it 
from wagons throughout the adjacent villages. Many of the planters, and some summer residents in addition, 
lay down seed wholly for private use. There is a large seed-bed off this part of the coast, which furnishes small 
stock, not only for local use, but for the towns both east and west. About $5,000 would no doubt cover the 
investment between City island and Port Chester. 

Port CuEStER.—Port Chester is the last town in the state of New York, East Chester, just across the 
bridge, belonging to Connecticut. The exact boundary of the two states was long undecided, and was the cause 
of much annoyance and dispute among the oystermen of the contiguous waters, who were incessantly charging 
one another with violation of law and their neighbor's rights, by crossing the imaginary line, and so invading 
the property of the other state. In consequence of this a joint commission was appointed to settle the boundary 
between the states, the definition of which, so far as it relates to the waters of Long Island sound, is as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the center of the channel about 600 feet south of the extreme rocks of Byram point, marked No. 0 on the 
appended United States’ coast survey chart; thence running in a true southeast course three and one-quarter statute miles; thence ina 
straight line (the are of a great circle) northeasterly to a point four statute miles true south of New London light-house ; thence northeasterly 
to a point marked No. 1 on the annexed United States’ coast survey chart of Fisher’s Island sounds, which point is in the longitude E, 
three-quarters N. sailing course drawn on said map, and is about 1,000 feet northerly from the Hammock or N. Dumpling light-house ; 
thence following the said E. three-quarters N. sailing course as laid down on said map, easterly to a point marked No, 2 on said map; 
thence southeasterly toward a point marked No.3 on said map, so far as said states are continuous. Provided, however, that nothing in 
the foregoing agreement contained shall be so construed to affvet existing titles or property, corporeal or incorporeal, held under grants 
heretofore made by either of said states, nor to affect existing rights which said states or either of them, or which the citizens of either 
of said states, may have by grant, letters-patent, or prescription of fishing in the waters of said sound, whether for shell or floating fish, 
irrespective of the boundary line hereby established, it not being the purpose of this agreement to define, limit, or interfere with any such 
right, rights, or privileges, whatever the same may be. 

At Port Chester and East Chester lives a considerable colony of oyster-planters. In all, about 25 families 
derive their chief maintenance from this industry; but four-fifths of the planters find it necessary to supplement 
their profits from this source by other labor, in order to get a living. The total product of the locality was about 
9,000 bushels last year, only a fraction of which is sent to New York. The price is now 80 cents for the small and 
$1 for large size. In 1878~79 it was 20 per cent., and in 187778, 40 per cent. higher. There are eight sloops, with 
floats, arks, ete., owned here, which foot up an invested capital of about $7,000. 

Before leaving the New York waters of East river, however, it will be well to mention some laws applying to 
this coast. In the Revised Statutes of 1875, under Title XI, Fisheries, are the following sections applying here, in 
addition to the general important law prohibiting steam-dredging : 

Section 5. Forbids taking oysters in Harlem river during June, July, and August. 

Sxc. 6. Provides jurisdiction in case of offense against section 5. 

Sec. 7. Permits any owner or lessee of lands adjoining Harlem river to plant oysters in front of their property, where the ground is 
not oceupied; but he must put up a plain sign, stating (with owner’s name) that this isa private oyster-bed. No person except the owner 
shall take up oysters on such ground. Penalty, $50. 

Ste. 8. Empowers constables of either Westchester or New York counties to seize boats and implements of offenders against section 7. 

Src. 9. Defines how arrests are to be made and offenders prosecuted. 

GREENWICH.—The next point eastward is Greenwich, where, at Greenwich, Old Greenwich, Greenwich cove, 
Cos Cob, and Mianus, a large business is done and a large number of persons is engaged, though oysters are not 
now raised here to as great an extent nor of so fine quality as formerly. 

The mouths of all the rivers and each of the many coves that indent this rocky coast are filled with planted 
oysters, though a general feeling of discouragement, arising from various causes, prevails. In all about 800 acres 
are under cultivation, all in shallow water, and the total annual product for last year, of the whole region, may be 
set down at 33,000 bushels, the majority of which was taken to New York in the boats of the respective owners, and 
sold to the dealers at the foot of Broome street. 

The number of families supported in this township, out of this occupation, it is hard to state. I estimate it at 
about forty. The craft employed amounts to one steamer, about 30 sloops, and perhaps 100 small open boats. 
These, with other estimated fixtures, foot up an invested capital approaching $30,000, exclusive of oysters now 
growing on the beds. 

SramMForD.—The next oyster-producing point is Stamford, where, also, I found the planters bewailing the 
decline of their fortunes. The number of men raising oysters is about a dozen, and perhaps as many more are 
employed. From about 150 acres of improved harbor-bottom Stamford yielded for market, in 1879, about 5,500 
bushels of oysters, the majority of which was shipped to New York. Their fleet counts up 9 sloops, which, with 
boats, floats, and so forth, are stated to be worth about $15,000. The principal men at Stamford are A. M. Prior 
and Capt. Joan Decker. : 

DARIEN AND RowAyron.—At Darien, three miles beyond, about 3,000 bushels a year are sold from about 250 
acres. They have ten or a dozen sail-boats, and a value in oyster-interests, generally, of perhaps $5,000. 
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The next point is the very important station known as Five-Mile-River or Rowayton, where the cultivation of 
oysters has been systematically pursued for many years. In all, at present, there are about 35 planters or firms, 
and nearly or quite as many families are supported. The little creek-mouth is perfectly filled with oyster-boats, 
and the other conveniences of this pursuit. I find upon my list of the oyster-fleet 28 sloops and sail-boats, which 
belong here, some of them very large and well built. I estimate the value of these “sail” and the other floating 
and shore-property at Rowayton, directly concerned in the oyster-trade of the port, at not far from $30,000. 
Rowayton produced, in 1879, which was considered a very poor year, something near 50,000 bushels. How far 
beneath occasional crops, if not beneath the recent average, this is, is shown by the statement made to me, that 
about five years ago a single dealer in New York city bought 32,000 bushels of Rowayton oysters. Little of the 
stock raised at this point fails to reach New York, and within the last three years Rowayton has supplied a large 
proportion of the oysters sent to Europe, partly by direct shipment. Like all other parts of the Hast river, the 
oysters are sold here wholly in the shell; and almost always by the barrel or bushel—the selling “‘ by count” 
belonging to the region further west and to the Long Island shore. 

SourH NorwaLKx.—Just eastward of Rowayton lies the city and harbor of South Norwalk, one of the most 
important oyster-producing localities in Long Island sound, as well as one of the “oldest”. The bay at the mouth 
of the Norwalk river is filled with islands, which protect the shallow waters from the fury of the gales. This whole 
bay, in old days, was full of native oysters from the sound, all the way up to Norwalk itself. Long before the 
elaborate means for growing oysters, at present in vogue, were thought of, therefore, Norwalk supplied the people 
of that region with fine, large, natural oysters, just as it had for centuries been a storehouse of shellfish food to 
the Indians, the remains of whose feasts and feasting-places are still to be found. 

About forty years or more ago, however, the natural beds in the vicinity of Norwalk harbor had become so 
depleted that they no longer afforded to anybody employment that amounted to anything; nor was it until toward 
the year 1850 that any transplantation of seed, or anything in the shape of the propagation, was attempted. The 
business of oyster-growing here, therefore, which at first sight seems of immemorial age, is only about thirty years 
old. The history of its growth need not be given here. It will be sufficient to publish the statistics I have 
accumulated in regard to the present status of the business at this point. 

The principal planters and shippers at South Norwalk (with which I include its suburb, Village Creek) are the 
Hoyt Brothers, Graham Bell, Oliver Weed, C. Remsen, Raymond & Saunders, Peter Decker, the Burbanks, and 
several others who raise more than 1,000 bushels a year. In addition to these there are many men who have small 
beds, which they keep increasing as fast as circumstances permit, and who make a part of their living by working 
at wages for planters whose operations are more extensive than their own. There is one firm, for instance, which 
employs the services of 18 or 20 men nearly all the time, and in some seasons largely increases this number. These 
smaller planters sell their little crops of from 100 to 1,000 or 1,500 bushels to the half a dozen shippers, chief among 
whom are the Hoyt Brothers and Mr. G. Bell, wisely preferring cash, at a small discount, to the trouble and risk of 
themselves taking their oysters down to New York, or elsewhere, in hopes of a slightly larger price. During the 
present season (1879-80) the price paid at the Boe has averaged about $1, taking little and big together. The 
culling, as a rule, is done afterward, and the prices the shippers have received, after culling and packing, have 
been as follows—it is understood, of course, that these are sold in the shell and shipped in barrels, going chiefly to 
New York: 


Per hundred. Per barrel. 
Pomiraal,.26ol socal Aases coh sore ea atl -euiepimtaatienetieeen’ woe ea cemteerem en ae $1 40 $5 25 
BOX Se cree soe ob cess eee ok oe Si ote a cote d oc ledaciveazee siealtowoeResmencic venue actrees 90 to 1 00 5 25 
Cus: -ociseissaescrcesscvains Sa5.cusneticwaeweseralscenisee sonic eels weclon s cocienwcmcenceelaicese 45 to 50 4 25 
Cullenteens te e.ac.coccecepeoeeee eaceue sate Soe e ee Se Cee ee see ee tee Dee eee en ane eeeete 35 425 


Barrels are valued at 25 cents each. 


The total number of bushels produced in 1879 (to which time my statistics refer for the sake of completeness), 
as well as this year (1880), makes a sum which is asserted to fall far short of what is considered an average or 
a high estimate. Nearly every man said to me: ‘Well, this year was a poor one.” How much of this is to be 
attributed to modesty and a timid desire to belittle the figures, and how much is truth, it is hard to tell. Iam 
inclined to think it pretty nearly true. Prices, at the same time, are much lower than formerly, owing to the 
unusually poor quality of the oysters of these waters this year and last; but I do not think that this is a permanent 
depreciation in fatness and excellence of taste (as I fear is the case from Stamford to Port Chester), but only a 
temporary misfortune. Between scarcity and inferiority, the oystermen of Norwalk find themselves much less 
cheerful just now than they are wont to be. The total production of this locality, during the season of 1878~79 (the 
present season, 1880, will probably be found not greatly to differ from it), is given at about 65,000 bushels. 

These oysters, as I have said, were the property of 50 planters, which gives an average of 1,300 bushels to each 
one. It is probable, however, that as many more persons got their living out of these oysters, from first to last, so 
that I do not hesitate to say that 100 families in South Norwalk and its immediate vicinity, are supported by the 
cultivation and sale of oysters there. The estimate of 200 families, which I have often heard made, is undoubtedly 
too high. This question is ever a hard one to answer, because, in many cases, the head of the family depends only 
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partially upon his professional means of support, the attention he pays to it and the income he derives, varying 
with each good or bad season. Most oystermen are also fariners or fishermen. Many of them, also, keep summer 
hotels, and thus add largely to their income during the dull season at the beds. 

Every supposed available spot for oyster-operations, probably, is now set apart for that purpose, not only 
inside of the Norwalk islands, but also in the outside waters of the sound off the mouth of the harbor. Only a 
portion of this is in use, however; in all, about 680 acres out of 2,300, in round numbers, which have been designated 
in Norwalk harbor. The average production at present, therefore, is less than 100 bushels to the acre of land 
actually cultivated, and only about 28 bushels to the acre of bottom held for the purpose of oyster-cultivation. I 
see no reason why future years ought not to see ten times as large a proportion. 

The fleet of Norwalk used by the oystermen in their business, consists of 2 steamboats, a dozen sloops, and 
about 30 sharpies and sail-boats, of less size and value than the “sloops”, most of them being without decks. 
Besides this there are skiffs innumerable. This disparity in the number of large sloops between so important a 
place as Norwalk and some of the small ports westward, is explained by the fact that the planters here do not often 
themselves take their goods to New York. 

What shall be given as the amount of the investment at South Norwalk is a difficult question. The answer 
can hardly be more than guessed at. There are several large warehouses and offices devoted to the work. 
Extensive wharves have been built, and arrangements for landing are made. There are 25 or 30 “arks”, as they 
are termed, or floating oyster-houses, made by housing in half a canal-boat, a scow, or some old hulk, and there is an 
extensive outfit of boats and tools. I judge that the following table represents nearly the truth of the case: 


2,300 acres oyster-ground, worth....-.............---.-- TESS Raes FeSO COSSONS GoOe CODE OO COMES OEE OECOLS $6, 000 
SURES OR ICT? TOMI GS SETS Snes oSSASc HOO RS aR OSes BUDE OS AOBO LE OS) Hoc od GEE Ean Boe nee Seeeoe ese 10, 000 
SPA ie Oe RCO SOURS tonearm ee ans ae inne stem meemclarie'acleainnacicse se ajece alana cic owleeceeelew sen c on 5, 000 
ROG PH TaIOs OLMOLANOLUS snee lene mens ce mtane eer scotia e eciets «ae iaat ae ee cess me eee cee sete eces see oot ten 95-000 
SIEMENS cococe. pode peas coos BEd Boe. Pe RhOSCICHODCHO CABee6 COUE CARESS Se ndScer CENCE SSO SEE BBC BEeGS Sa Ssorooe 6, 000 
ALOIS OTEO MES LOD) S MCL Creat ateetemtne slate eiewlesis isla anise at ser an)aiel Solaenisie/saieat esc lo aceccinee=eciecwciaeda® 1Os000 

55, 000 


This, of course, leaves out all estimate upon the value of the oysters now upon the beds, or the money which 
has been spent (and sunk) in improvement, up to this time. This is a matter which it would be exceedingly difficult 
to ascertain, and of small importance, because constantly varying and undecided. I suppose about $50,000 a 
year are reinvested in the beds at Norwalk, counting the time of the planters as so much money ; if it were cash 
expended, however, instead of their own labor, they could not follow it. Few can afford to hire help, except 
occasionally, for a few days at a time. Wages, in that case, are from $1 to $2 per day. 

SADDLE-ROCK OYSTERS.—From a particular part of Norwalk harbor, many years ago, came to Tom Donan’s 
famous old shop in Broad street, New York, the original “ Saddle-rocks”, named from the reef around which they 
grew. These oysters were so large that 25 would fill a bushel basket; yet they were tender and luscious, and 
often sold for from 15 to 30 cents apiece. But they were not very numerous, and the raking of them was so 
profitable that the supply was quickly exhausted. Like the generous host who gave them name and fame, they 
have long ago departed, except from the branding-iron and sign-board of the dealer, whose “Saddle-rocks” now 
may have come from anywhere except Norwalk. 

That is the story as I was told it at South Norwalk; since writing it Ihave seen an article on the subject, taken 
from the New York Observer, and vouched for by the Rev. Samuel Lockwood, who speaks of the writer as “our 
friend, Dr. O. R. Willis”. This article places Saddle rock on the opposite shore of the sound. It reads thus: 

The original Saddle-rock oyster was not only very large, but possessed a peculiar, delicious flavor, which gave it its reputation. 
And it received its name because it was discovered near a rock known as Saddle rock. A high northwest wind, continued for several 
successive days, always causes very low tides in Long Island sound and its bays. On the farm of David Allen, situated near the head of 
Great Neck, on the eastern shore of Little Neck bay, is a rock about 20 feet high, and from 15 to 20 feet in diameter. The shape of the 
top of this rock resembles somewhat the form of a saddle, and from that circumstance is called Saddle rock. At low water the upper or 
land side of this rock is left bare, while the opposite or lower side is in the water. In the autumn of 1827, after a strong northwest wind 
had been blowing for three days, a very low tide occurred, and the water retreated far below the rock, leaving a space wide enough for a 
team of oxen to pass quite around it. "This extraordinary low tide reyealed a bed of oysters just below the rock. The oysters were very 
large, and possessed the most delicate flavor; we collected cart-loads of them, and placed them in our mill-pond (tide-mill). The news 
of the discovery spread among the oystermen, and boat-loads soon found their way to the city, where, on account of their excellent flavor, 
they commanded faney prices, even reaching $10 a hundred!—an enormous price for those days. In a very short time the locality was 
exhausted, and for more than forty years there has not been a real Saddle-rock oyster in the market. 

SOUTH SHORE OF EAST RIVER. —On the southern side of Long Island sound the “ East river” extends as far 
as Port Jefferson, which lies nearly opposite Bridgeport. Beginning at the Narrows above Hell Gate, as before, 
we find the remains of ancient native oyster-beds all along the shore. This was one of the favorite points of 
market-supply for New York years ago. Its traditions remain, as witnessed by the following paragraph from 
DeVoe’s Market Assistant: ~ 

In the month of September, 1959, a discovery of a great oyster-bed was made at Eaton’s Neck, on the Long Island shore, by five 
fishermen from Darien, Connecticut. It is stated that “ they found themselves too far out, and dropping overboard an oyster-dredge to 
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bring their boat to anchor”, when ready to draw it in again on board, they found it very heavy, and after raising it to the surface they had 
it filled with fine large oysters, when they soon loaded their boat, and entered into a mutual compact of secrecy, but it was broken; the 
information was sold [for $500], and the valuable discovery was soon made public. Thousands of bushels were taken and replanted, and 
those which were planted in deep water produced some extra fine large oysters, which found a ready sale in our markets. 

For help in calculating the oyster-riches of this southern shore of the East river, I am indebted to the labors 
of Mr. Frederick Mather, of the United States Fish Commission, who also acted as a special agent of the Census 
there. 

FLUSHING BAY AND VICINITY.—The first point, beginning at the western extremity, is Flushing bay. Twenty 
men are engaged here in oystering and clamvaing, almost inseparable employments along this shore. There are 
oyster-beds staked out here, worth, counting seed and appliances, $8,000, and they produced last year 10,000 bushels 
of oysters. Six boats of four or five tons, cat-rigged, are employed. In addition to this four men, supporting three 
families, oyster in Flushing bay, but live at College Point, and sent to market 8,000 bushels last year, using two 
boats. All shipments are by boat. 

In Little Neck bay the oyster-beds are free of cost, but are staked off in private claims and planted, a condition 
respected by neighbors, but giving no legal sanction. The seed is obtained from near by, and is worth 25 cents a 
bushel. ‘There is a desire,” says Mather, ‘‘on the part of some of the oystermen to pay for their grounds and 
get some protection in return. Now their only claim is on the seed, and they can sue or prosecute a man for 
stealing that. I found a great difference of opinion among the oystermen on the bay in regard to the laws. Some 
holding that the statutes did, and others that they did not, protect the claimants of oyster-beds. A man’s heirs 
claim his beds and the claim is respected, but it does not appear that the beds are salable in the sense of giving 
a deed for a consideration. In a discussion on this point, which I encouraged in order to get at the facts, one man 
said, derisively: ‘1 would like to see a good bed found and have the town attempt to sell it. There’d be fun, and 
somebody would get hurt, sure, for when there’s a find we all go for it, and the one that gets the most is the best 
fellow.” 

One of the towns on this bay is Whitestone, from whence 4,500 bushels of oysters are sent; another is Little 
Neck, where 30 men make a living by oystering and clam-fishing, and raise an annual crop of 10,000 bushels. 
One sloop, over 20 tons, and seven over 5 tons, are engaged. 

GREAT NECK AND VICINITY.—At Great Neck there is considerable business—about 5,900 bushels a year, 
which go to market in boats owned at Little Neck. 

Off this coast, between Great Neck and Hell Gate, are very persistent natural beds of oysters, which annually 
furnish fair raking-ground, whence the planters in the vicinity obtain nearly all their seed. In the lower part of the 
river the oil and deposits from the petroleum refineries at Hunter’s Point, have injured or wholly destroyed the beds. 
The best ground is directly in the steamboat channel, where the cinders falling from the innumerable freight, 
“ sound line”, and excursion steamers that pass daily, furnish a capital cultch for the oyster-spat to attach itself 
to. This ground is gradually extending itself into a productive tract half way to Norwalk. The seed lies 
particularly thick here in a bed about three miles long, off Haton’s Neck. In summer this whole region is excellent 
clamming-ground. Ihave counted 100 boats, doing well, at once between Sea Cliff and Throge’s Neck. Many 
boats had two men, and this number was not unusual. This scraping of the bottom with the big, deep-cutting, 
dredge-like clam-rake undoubtedly contributes to the growth of young oysters as well as young clams there, by 
preparing the ground to retain the spawn, which is at that very season floating about. 

For oysters raised west of Great Neck, buying agents of New York houses paid the planters last season an 
average price of 75 cents per bushel. 

Port WASHINGTON.—Port Washington, on the other hand, a village upon Cow bay, in one of the most 
beautiful districts of Long Island, is the seat of a very large oyster-planting interest. It is a fine sight to look 
down from the hill upon the bay, crowded with its miniature shipping, dotted by the large floats which are anchored 
all along the shore, and its sunny surface enlivened by countless small boats moving about here and there in eager 
haste. At the wharves are usually to be found two or three sloops from New York buying oysters, with the names 
and advertisements of their owners painted in huge black letters on the broad mainsail ; or at a favorable condition 
of season and tide the whole trim fleet spreads its canvas and sweeps out to the dredging-grounds in beautiful 
array. 

It is more than thirty-five years since George Mackey first began the planting of oysters in this bay; now 
this industry is the main business in the town, and commands two-thirds of all the influence—out of 320 voters on 
the rolls, 200 being oystermen. Nearly all of these are heads of families, and as representative names I might 
mention the Mackeys, the Jarvises, J. J. Thompson, A. Thatcher & Co., Thomas Allen, Peter H. Holt, J. Van Pell, 
and various others. In order to carry on their business they have, perhaps, $10,000 worth of shore-fixtures, and 
from $40,000 to $50,000 worth of floating property, embraced in 70 sloops and sail-boats, averaging $500 in value, 
and in floats, skiffs, tools, ete. The amount of ground under use it would be impossible to say—I could get no 
notion of it—since it is scattered and is not measured for allotment asit isin Connecticut. Guessing at it, I should 
say there are 2,000 acres. The water is tolerably shallow—2S feet is the deepest told me of—and tongs are mainly used. 
The bottom, almost universally, is muddy, and no spring-shifting is resorted to. The total production last year (and 
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substantially the same will be true of 1880) was 75,000 bushels. These were sold on the spot, for the most part, to 
New York buyers, who paid an average of 75 cents a bushel. The yield of these beds this year was said to be 
unusually good, both in quantity and quality. These oysters were sold mainly at home, to buyers who came in 
sloops from New York. When disposed of by the bushel, they brought an average of 75 cents, or even less. 
Culled out and sold carefully by count, as was done often, the prices were: For the largest, 86 per 1,000; medium 
size, $3 per 1,000; poorest, $1 per 1,000. One firm alone in New York, at the Broome-street wharves, is reputed 
to have taken over 10,000 bushels. Formerly they must have paid 20 per cent. more than the schedule of prices 
given above. 

HEMPSTEAD BAY AND VICINITY.— Hempstead bay seems to be not so prolific in molluscan life as the preceding 
indentations of the coast. The planters go elsewhere for seed. In Roslyn about 30 men occasionally rake oysters 
and clams, and half as many families are thus partially supported. The year’s catch is reported at 15,0U0 bushels. 

At Glenhead 50 men are in the oyster and clam business, supporting 35 families. The product was about 
15,000 bushels in 1880, nearly all of which went to New York by boat. 

Glen Cove is the home of 15 oystermen, who say they have $5,000 invested at present in seed-oysters, and $2,500 
more in boats and tools. The shipment is wholly by water, and amounts to 20,000 bushels annually. 

Concerning the next inlet, Oyster bay, Mr. Mather writes that “it is a famous locality for oysters, and 
notwithstanding that the line between Queens and Suffolk counties strikes the bay at its eastern end, leaving 
Cold Spring on one side and the other villages on the other, the same law prevails. The oyster-beds are leased by 
the towns at 50 cents an acre; number of acres not limited. Some oystermen object to this, and a few of the 
principal ones refuse to pay, but stake off their claims and hold them by force. About three-fourths of the bay is 
staked oft, and the greater portion is planted. The seed is obtained from Bridgeport, Connecticut, at 25 cents per 
bushel of (averaging) 5,000 oysters. It is not necessary to buy much when the spawn ‘sets’, as it did this year 
[1880] and last. A few shipments are made by rail, but mainly by boat, and a few have been packed for Europe.” 

Bayviie is the first village on Hempstead bay to be considered, its railway station being Locust Valley. The 
oyster-interests here are said to contain an investment of $60,000, and 60,000 bushels go to markets in New York and 
Connecticut annually. As the yearly revenue from this is only $15,000, a large portion must be designed to seed 
other beds. The shellfisheries are said to support here about 75 families, and many women find irregular 
employment in opening oysters and clams. Thirteen sloops, of from 30 to 10 tons each, are employed, the total 
value of which is $13,000; 4 cat-boats, $400; and 100 row-boats, at $15, $1,500, making a grand total value of 
$14,900. Much of this is employed in clamming, however. 

At Oyster bay, $25,000 are invested in oyster-beds, and 75,000 bushels of oysters are taken annually. There 
are 23 sailing-boats, large and small, owned by these men, and to a large extent, at least, devoted to oystering 
and clamming, which together are estimated as worth $15,000. 

In Cold Spring there are 45 men oystering in the season, half of whom have families. The harbor is three 
miles long by one mile wide, and three-fourths of it, or about 500 acres, is planted with oysters. The total 
shipments reported from these beds in 1880, amounted to 25,000 bushels. Most of these went to New York by 
boat, except in freezing weather, when the railroad carried some. Seven sloops, counting 56 tons in all, and worth 
$6,000, belong at this port. 

HUNTINGTON BAY AND VICINITY.—Crossing over now to Huntington bay, another good mollusk-district is met 
with. The principal town is Huntington, which is well landlocked. Here the investment amounts to about $8,000, 
and $1,809 in small boats, by means of which 15,000 bushels of oysters are got up for market yearly. Perhaps 20 
families are thus supported. 

Centreport contributes a larger corps of general fishermen and oystermen, 100 men being reported as engaged 
in the season, 60 of whom are married. Twenty-five sail-boats belong here, and are worth $15,000; while $100,000 
are said to be invested in oyster-beds, that yield 50,000 bushels annually. 

In Northport and East Northport, 15 men are engaged, half having families, but their additional investments 
and contributions are already accounted for above. 

Very large interests are owned in Huntington bay by the Lowndes Brothers and others, of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
but the yield of their beds is not considered in the present account, because already counted at Norwalk. The 
ground is leased under local regulations at 50 cents a year per acre ; and there is no tax upon it until it becomes 
of distinct value to the owner. The town treasuries receive a considerable revenue from this source. Should all 
lessees pay properly, the sum would be larger; but here, as frequently elsewhere, a legal doubt exists as to the 
right of the town of Northport to rent the bottom of the bay, since these waters and the bottom are claimed by 
the adjoining town of Huntington, under charters from King George III. The matter now is pending decision in 
suit. A similar plea on the part of Brookhaven, in respect to the eastern end of the Great South bay, has been 
upheld by the courts, notwithstanding that the land fronting on much of the water in question was long ago set 
apart from Brookhaven into the town of Islip. 

The oyster-interests of Smithtown bay are very small, and chiefly centered at Stony Brook, where there are 
16 sloops, worth $10,000, employed, and a further oyster-investment of about $20,000. The amount of oysters sold 
last year was 18,000 bushels. Out of the proceeds of this, large clam-grounds, and some fishing, 300 persons made 
a living here. 
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Port JEFFERSON HARBOR.—Going over to Port Jefferson harbor, we find several villages united in the 
improvement of a single piece of water, At Setauket are two planters, with two sloops, $3,000 invested, and 
3,000 bushels produced. At East Setauket 50 men go oystering, 35 of whom are heads of families. There are 

25,000 invested in the beds here, but business has been poor of late, only 30,000 bushels having been taken. 
From Port Jefferson 35 men are engaged on the bay, of whom 20 are married. The oyster-ground here is leased 
by the town at $3 an acre, and only four acres allowed each planter. This is the first season any systematic 
planting has been done, the seed being obtained from the Connecticut shore. At Mount Sinai, a little beyond, 
800 bushels of oysters were sold in 1880. This is the last point of oyster-culture on the north shore of Long 
Island; beyond, the coast is abrupt and uncut by those sheltered and shallow bays so suitable for the business, 
with which the western end of the island is furnished. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE OYSTER-BUSINESS ON THE NORTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND.—In conclusion, some 
words of explanation or caution should be uttered in respect to the statistical statements relating to this north shore. 
The large array of men engaged (806), families supported (500), and sailing-craft (165) in use, does not compare well 
with the total of bushels raised, which is only 377,500, worth from $300,000 to $350,000. But it must be remembered 
that, in the large majority of cases, the oystermen are also farmers, and besides are engaged in the menhaden-fishing 
and various other sorts of seine-fishing; while they add to their income from their oyster-beds something like $250,000, 
derived from the sale of about 181,000 bushels of quahaugs, or hard clams, and 293,000 bushels of soft clams, 
annually. It therefore happens that many, most, indeed, of the “ oystermen”, are really at work only a portion 
of their time. 

NEw YORK OYSTER-LAWS, APPLICABLE T0 EAST RIVER.—Certain enactments by the legislature of New York 
must be quoted, applying to the Hast river and the north shore of Long Island. These are substantially as follows: 

Any person who shall * * * in any manner catch, interfere with, or disturb the oysters of another now or hereafter lawfully 
planted upon the bed of any of the rivers, bays, sounds, or other waters within the jurisdiction of this state, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Penalties, fine not exceeding $250, imprisonment not more than six months, or both. 

No person who has not been a resident of the state for six months may rake or gather clams, oysters, or shellfish, in any waters of 
this state; but an actual resident may employ any person to gather shellfish for his benefit. 

No dredging for clams or oysters within the state “with a dredge, operated by steam-power ”, is permitted, and 
no dredges are to be used exceeding thirty pounds in weight. 

In the general statutes the following sections apply to Queens county: 

SrcTIoNn 78. Persons who have been for six months or more inhabitants of Queens county, may plant oysters in any of the public 


waters of that county, except Hempstead harbor, Jamaica and Hempstead bays, and Oyster bay harbor; and may acquire exclusive 
ownership of such beds. 

Src. 79. Any person as aforesaid may use land under public waters in Queens county, as aforesaid, ‘“‘not to exceed three acres in 
a bed, and on which there is no natural or planted beds of oysters, for the purpose of planting oysters thereon”; but he must clearly mark 
and define the portion so selected by him, as a notice to the public, and shall not hold possession unless he puts oysters upon it, within 
six months, to the extent of at least 50 bushels to the acre. 

Src. 80. Forbids any persons taking or disturbing oysters on beds mentioned in section 79. 

Suc. 81. Penalty for violation of section 80, fine not to exceed $100, or 60 days in prison, or both. 

Src. 82. Process of arrest and trial. 


Src. 83. Oyster-ground is forfeited in Queens county by ceasing to use it for one year, or at the end of two years from his removal 
from residence in the county. 


Src, 84. Forbids dredging for oysters in any waters of Queens county, except in Oyster bay harbor, and in Cow bay; and no person, 


unless a resident of North Hempstead, shall dredge in Cow bay. Penalty, fine not exceeding $100, imprisonment not over 60 days, or 
both. * 


Sec. 85. Repeals previous laws inconsistent. 

Src. 86, “The natural growth or bed of oystersin * * * Little Neck bay, in said [Queens] county, is hereby defined as being 
between low-water mark and a distance of 500 feet therefrom, into the waters of said bay toward its center, beyond which, in the planting 
of oysters * * * the word ‘natural’ shall not apply.” 

METHODS OF OYSTER-CULTURE.—The Hast river is the scene of probably the most painstaking and scientific 
oyster-culture in the United States, and the methods in use there merit careful notice. It is impossible to ascertain 
when it first became a custom there to transplant oysters from the abundant natural beds along the shore to staked-in 
tracts off shore, nor is it of much importance to inquire. Probably the very first of this was done in the Harlem 
river. Half a century ago, however, City island was populated by oystermen; and in 1853 the New York Herald 
reported that the largest proportion of all the East river oysters, used in New York, came from there, ‘where there 
are extensive artificial and natural beds”. The same article stated that then City island owned a fourth of the 
100 boats engaged in conveying Hast river oysters to the metropolis, and that 100 men and families on the island 
obtained a living by oystering. The whole amount of property invested there was estimated at $1,000,000. This 
included the value of the beds, and was supposed to represent one-third of the capital of all the East river interest. 


*Section 84 was repealed by chapter 402, laws of 1879, ‘‘in so far as the same relates to the waters of the county of Queens, lying on 
the north side thereof, except that portion of the waters of Hempstead harbor lying south of a line drawn from the center of Sea Cliff 
dock, on the east side of said harbor, to the center of Mott’s dock on the west side thereof.” 
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This writer asserts that twenty years previous—which would make it about 1833—East river oysters were almost 
unknown in New York markets; and that it was not until about 1843 that any planting was engaged in. The 
character of this planting is not indicated; but I have no doubt that, whatever was the date of its origin, the 
credit of first truly propagating oysters from seed caught upon artificial beds or prepared receptacles, belongs to 
the men of City island. It had been a matter of common observation, that any object tossed into the water in 
summer, became covered at once with infant oysters. The sedges along the edge of the marshes, and the buoys, 
stakes, and wharf-piles were similarly clothed. If the circumstances were favorable, this deposit survived the 
winter, and the next spring the youngsters* were large enough to be taken and transplanted. It was only a short 
step in logic, therefore, to conclude, that if objects were thrown thickly into the water, on purpose to catch the 
floating spawn, a large quantity of young oysters would be secured, and could be saved for transplanting at very 
slight expense. The next question was: What would best serve the purpose? Evidently nothing could be better 
than the shells which, year by year, accumulated on the shore from the season’s opening trade. They were the 
customary resting-places of the spawn, and at the same time were cheapest. The City island oysterman, therefore, 
began to save his shells from the lime-kiln and the road-master, and to spread them on the bottom of the bay, 
hoping to save some of the oyster-spawn with which his imagination densely crowded the sea-water. This happened, 
Iam told, more than fifty years ago, and the first man to put the theory into practice, it is remembered, was the 
father of the Fordham Brothers, who still pursue the business at Cityisland. In1855, Captain Henry Bell, of Bell’s 
island, planted shells among the islands off the mouth of Norwalk river, and a short time after, under the protection 
of the new law of 1855, recognizing private property in such beds, Mr. Oliver Cook, of Five-Mile river, Mr. Weed, 
of South Norwalk, Mr. Hawley, of Bridgport, and others, went into it on an extensive scale. Some of these 
gentlemen appear never to have heard of any previous operations of the sort. Discovering it for themselves, as 
it was easy and natural to do, they supposed they were the originators; but if any such credit attaches anywhere, 
I believe it belongs to the City island men. It was soon discovered that uniform suecess was not to be hoped for, 
and the steady, magnificent crops reaped by the earliest planters were rarely emulated. Many planters, therefore, 
decried the whole scheme, and returned to their simple transplanting of natural-bed seed; but others, with more 
consistency, set at work to improve their chances, by making more and more favorable the opportunities for an 
oyster’s egg successfully to attach itself, during its brief natatory life, to the stool prepared for it, and afterward to 
live to an age when it was strong enough to hold its own against the weather. This involved a closer study of the 
general natural history of the oyster. 

The first thing found out was, that the floating spawn would not attach itself to, or “set” (in the vernacular of 
the shore), upon anything which had not a clean surface; smoothness did not hinder—glass-bottles were frequently 
coated outside and in with young shells—but the surface of the object must not be slimy. It was discovered, too, 
that the half-sedimentary, half-vegetable deposit of the water, coating any submerged object with a slippery film, 

Was acquired with marvelous speed. Thus shells laid down a very few days before the spawning-time of the oysters, 
became so slimy as to catch little or no spawn, no matter how much of it was floating in the water above them. This 
taught the oystermen that they must not spread their shells until the midst of the spawning-season; that one step 
was gained when they ceased spreading in May and waited until July. Now, from the 5th to the 15th of that 
month is considered the proper time, and no shell-planting is attempted before or after. This knowledge of the speed 
with which the shells became slimy was turned to account in another way. It was evident that the swifter the 
current the less would there be a chance of rapid fouling. Planters, therefore, chose their ground in the swiftest 
tideways they could find. 

The mere manner of spreading the shells was also found to be important. If they are rudely dumped over, 
half their good is wasted, for they lie in heaps. The proper method is to take them from the large scow or sloop 
which has brought them ashore, in small boat-loads. Having anchored the skiff, the shells are then flirted 
broadeast in all directions, by the shovelful. The next boat-load is anchored a little farther on, and the process 
repeated. Thus a thin and evenly-distributed layer is spread over the whole ground. Just how many bushels a 
man will place on an acre depends upon both his means and his judgment. If he is shelling entirely new ground, he 
will spread more than he would upon an area already improved; but I suppose 250 bushels to the acre might be 
recommended as an average quantity. Having spread his shells in midsummer, the planter, by testing them early 
in the fall, can tell whether he has succeeded in catching upon them any or much of the desired spawn. The young 
oysters will appear as minute flakes, easily detected by the experienced eye, attached to all parts of the old shell. 
If he has got no set whatever, he considers his investment a total loss, since by the next season, the bed of shells 
will have become so dirty that the spawn will not take hold if it comes that way. Supposing, on the contrary, 
that young oysters are found attached in millions to his cultch, as often happens, crowding upon each old sheil 
until it is almost hidden, what is his next step? 


**There is no word in the northern states for infant oysters, except the terms ‘‘set”, “spat”, “spawn”, etc., all of which belong 
originally to the eggs or spawn of the oyster, and not to the young, but are frequently and confusedly applied as well to the half-grown 
mollusks. In the south the name “blister” (referring to its smooth, puffed-up appearance) is given to the infant oysters, and serves to 
distinguish them from “seed”, “‘cullens”, and ‘‘oysters”, which represent the successively larger sizes and stages of growth. 
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The ordinary way in the East river and elsewhere, is simply to let the bed remain quiet, until, in the course 
of three or four years, such oysters as have survived are large enough to sell, when the bed is worked—at first, 
probably, with tongs and rakes, getting up the thickest of the crop. This done, dredges are put on, and 
everything that remains—oysters, shells, and trash—is removed and the ground left clean, ready for a second 
shelling, or to be planted with seed, perhaps right away—perhaps after the area has lain fallow, exposed uncovered 
to the influences of the sea for a year. Oystermen have an idea (probably well founded, though badly theorized 
upon) that this improves the bottom for oyster-culture, as much as a similar rest would the soil of an upland field 
for agriculture. 

In the process of growth of the young oysters lodged upon the fields of eultch, when left undisturbed, there is, 
and must of necessity be, a great waste under the most favorable circumstances. Leaving out all other adversities, 
this will arise from over-crowding. More “blisters” attach themselves upon a single egg than can come to maturity. 
One or a few will obtain an accession of growth over the rest, and crowd the others down, or overlap them 
fatally. Even if a large number of young oysters attached to a single stool do grow up together equally, their close 
elbowing of one another will probably result in a close, crabbed bunch of long, slim, unshapely samples, of no value 
save to be shucked. To avoid these misfortunes, and, having got a large quantity of young growth, to save as 
much as possible of it, the more advanced and energetic of the planters, like the Hoyts, of Norwalk, pursue the 
following plan: When the bed is two years old, by which time all the young oysters are of sufficient age and 
hardiness to bear the removal, coarse-netted dredges are put on, and all the bunches of oysters are taken up, 
knocked to pieces, and either sold as “seed”, or redistributed over a new portion of bottom, thus widening the 
planted area, and at the same time leaving more room for those single oysters to grow which have slipped through 
the net and so escaped the dredge. The next year after, all the plantation, new and old, is gone over and suitable 
stock culled out for trade, three-year-old East river oysters being in demand for the European market. This 
further thins out the beds, and the following (fourth) year the main crop of fine, well-shaped, well-fed oysters will 
be taken, and during the succeeding summer, or perhaps after a year, the ground will be thoroughly well cleaned 
up, and prepared for a new shelling. 

All these remarks apply to a reasonably hard bottom, which requires no previous preparation. In portions of 
Long Island sound, especially off New Haven, it has been needful to make a crust or artificial surface upon the mud 
before laying down the shells. This is done with sand, and has been alluded to in the chapter on New Haven 
harbor. 

Just what makes the best lodgment for oyster-spawn intended to be used as seed, has been greatly discussed. 
Oyster-shells are very good, certainly, and as they are cheap and almost always at hand in even troublesome 
quantities, they form the most available cultch, and are most generally used. Small gravel, however, has been 
tried on parts of the Connecticut coast with great success, the advantage being that not often more than one or two 
oysters would be attached, and therefore the evil of bunchiness would be avoided. Where scallop shells, as in 
Narraganset bay, or, as in northern New Jersey, mussels and jingles, Anomta, can be procured in sufficient 
quantities, they are undoubtedly better than anything else, because they not only break easily in culling, but are so 
fragile that the strain of the growth of two or more oysters attached to a single scallop or mussel-valve, will often 
erack it in pieces, and so permit the several members of the bunch to separate and grow into good shape, singly. 
I am not aware that any of the elaborate arrangements made in France and England for catching and preserving 
the spat have ever been imitated here, to any practical extent. The time will come, no doubt, when we shall be 
glad to profit by this foreign example and experience. 

Although the effort to propagate oysters by catching drifting spawn upon prepared beds has been tried nearly 
everywhere, from Sandy Hook to Providence, it has only, in the minority of cases, perhaps I might say a small 
minority of cases, proved a profitable undertaking to those engaging in it; and many planters have abandoned the 
process, or, at least, calculate but little upon any prepared beds, in estimating the probable income of the prospective 
season. This arises from one of two causes: 1st. The failure of spawn to attach itself to the cultch; or, 2d. In case 
a “set” occurs, a subsequent death or destruction. 

The supposition among oystermen generally has been, that the water everywhere upon the coast was filled, 
more or Jess, with drifting oyster-spat during the spawning-season, whether there was any bed of oysters in the 
immediate neighborhood or not; in other words, that there was hardly any limit to the time and distance the spat 
would drift with the tides, winds, and currents. I think that lately this view has been modified by most fishermen, 
and [ am certain it greatly needs modification; but, as a consequence of the opinion, it was believed that one place 
was as good as another, so long as there was a good current or tideway there to spread shells for spawn, whether 
there were any living oysters in proximity or not. But that this view was fallacious, and that many acres of shells 
have never exhibited a single oyster, simply because there was no spat or sources of spat in their vicinity, there is no 
reason to doubt. ; 

Having learned this, planters began to see that they must place with or near their beds of shells, living 
mother-oysters, called “spawners”, which should supply the desired spat. This is done in two ways, either by 
laying a narrow bed of old oysters across the tideway in the center of the shelled tract, so that the spawn, as it is 
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emitted, may be carried up and down over the breadth of shells waiting to accommodate it, or by sprinkling spawners 
all about the ground, at the rate of about 10 bushels to the acre. Under these arrangements the circumstances 
must be rare and exceptional, when a full set will not be secured upon all shells within, say, 20 rods of the spawners. 
Of course fortunate positions may be found where spawn is produced from wild oysters in abundance, or from 
contiguous planted beds, where the distribution of special spawners is unnecessary; yet even then it may be 
said to be a wise measure. 

The successful capture of a plenteous “set”, however, is not all of the game. This must grow to salable 
maturity before any profits can be gathered, and it so often happens that the most promising beds in September are 
utterly wrecked by January, making a total loss of all the money and labor expended, that more than one planter 
has decided that it does not pay to attempt to raise oysters upon shells, so long as he is able to buy and stock his 
grounds with half-grown seed—a decision which may be based upon sound reasoning in respect to certain localities, 
but which certainly will not apply to all of our northern coast. 

To what causes the well-filled artificial beds of infant oysters owe the destruction which seems often to overtake 
them in a single night, cannot always be told; we are not sufficiently acquainted either with the oyster or the 
conditions under which he lives, to detect the fatal influence. It is easily perceived, however, that these propagation- 
beds offer an unusual attraction to all the active enemies of the oyster, such as winkles, drills or borers, and 
starfishes, since they find there food not only in a superabundance, but thin-shelled and tender, so as to be got at 
in the easiest manner. It has very frequently happened in the East river, that starfishes alone have not only eaten 
up many acres of young oysters in a siugle season, on shelled ground, but so colonized there as to ruin utterly that 
tract for any further use, so long as they remained. It is certain that the half grown transplanted seed is less 
attractive to oyster-enemies than the propagation-beds ; but when, as frequently occurs, the latter survive misfortune 
and attack, the yield of profits is so great as amply to compensate for the risk. Those who do not eateh any or sufficient 
seed for their purposes, upon areas of shells or other cultch, annually procure young oysters of natural growth, or 
“seed” with which to stock their beds. To this end they send their sloops from Norwalk eastward to the 
Housatonic beds, as has been described in a previous chapter, out into the sound off Bridgeport and to Shippen 
point, while the more westerly planters get their seed in the Hast river and off the Long Island shore. There 
seems to be little lack of supply, but the scene of good dredging and the amount gathered are continually changing. 
On the whole, however, there is a decrease of supply brought about by the largely increased number of boats now 
fishing every fall. More or less of the seed gathered here is sold by those who catch it, to local planters, and some 
goes to beds in Rhode Island and New York bay, or the south shore of Long Island. On the contrary, some little 
foreign seed, chiefly from the North river, is brought to Connecticut beds. The deep-water sound seed is the best. 
The seed is not usually culled, but is sold to the planter at about 25 cents a bushel, and distributed upon his grounds 
just as it is caught. Ina bushel of it, consequently, not more than one-fourth (in a fair run) will consist of living 
oysters, the remainder being dead shells and trash of all sorts. Of this mixed stuff from 300 to 400 bushels are put 
on an acre lot. If it were culled, even roughly, it would bring from 40 to 50 cents, and one-half the quantity would 
be enough for the same ground, since the danger of planting too thick must be avoided. Frequently this is done. 
Some planters here never disturb their beds until they begin to take them up for market; but others make a 
practice of shifting their transplanted oysters, when two or two and a half years old, to a new spot. There they lie 
for one year, and are then ready for sale. The cost of shifting is from 10 to 15 cents a bushel; but the increase, 
both in size and flavor, is thought to compensate for this extra outlay. 

The great drawback to East river oyster-planting of every kind, is the abundance of enemies with which the 
bedsare infested. These consist of drum-fish, skates, and, toa small degree, of various other fishes ; of certain sponges 
and invertebrates that do slight damage; and of various boring mollusks, the crushing winkle, and the insidious 
starfish or sea-star. It is the last-named plague that the planter dreads the most, and the directly traceable harm 
it does amounts to many tens of thousands of dollars annually in this district alone. Indeed, it seems to have here 
its headquarters on the American oyster-coast ; but as I shall devote to it a special description in my chapter on the 
Enemies of the Oyster, I will only mention here the fact of its baleful presence, which has utterly ruined many 
a man’s whole year’s work. 

DESTRUCTION OF EAST RIVER OYSTERS.—Nearly all the East river oysters are sold in the shell in New York. 
Those from the Connecticut shore and City island are generally taken to the city in the sloops of the owners, and 
sold to dealers at the foot of Broome street. This is partially true also of those raised on the Long Island shore ; 
but there the New York firms, themselves often co-planters with the countrymen, send boats to buy up cargoes 
at the beds at a small discount from city prices. 


35. PECONIC BAY, OR EASTERN LONG ISLAND. 


THE EASTERN END OF LoNnG IsSLAND.—The whole extent of bays and inlets contained between the two 
promontories, Montauk and Orient, which terminate Long Island at its eastern end, is subdivided under several 
names, the principal being Gardner’s, and Great and Little Peconic bays. Though this region is highly productive 
in respect to the swimming fishes, and to several kinds of edible mollusks, yet oysters are not commonly found 
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there, nor do they flourish when planted. This dearth seems to be due to the unfortunate abundance of enemies, 
especially starfishes, since there is evidence that anciently oysters were indigenous and plenty. At the extremity 
of the northern cape “ Oyster pond” and “Oyster Pond point” still preserve the recollection of what was once good 
tonging ground. Mr. Sanderson Smith, of the United States Fish Commission, once told me that he had found near 
there an extensive bed of dead shells of very large size, perforated throughout by boring-sponges. It is not 
surprising to learn these facts, but they point to a state of things now past, for there is no oyster-catching or 
planting at present in Peconic bay, which has any commercial importance. 

The collector of the port at Sag Harbor, Mr. W. S. Havens, has for several years kept statistics of the yield 
of the fisheries in this series of bays, from which it appears that in 1879~80, 5,000 bushels of oysters were taken; 
their value was $5,000. Of other shellfish (chiefly scallops), $22,400 is given as the value of the catch, which 
seems to me too low. 

At Riverhead a company of six men was formed in the spring of 1880. They put up $50 each, and stocked 
one acre a short distance below the village with 675 bushels of seed from New Haven; but it did not grow well. 

New Suftolk, Mattituck, and other towns in that neighborhood, do a large business in selling scallop-shells to 
Rhode Island and Connecticut fishermen, to be used as cultch on the propagating beds. The price is 24 cents a 
bushel, at which rate the 75,000 bushels of shells sold all alongshore brought in $1,875. 

At Southold oyster-culture has been begun by one man, who has planted 50 acres. 

At Orient 800 bushels of oysters were taken last year, and an insignificant quantity on the Napeague shore, 
inside of Montauk. In the center of Montauk poimt is a large fresh pond, which it is proposed to turn into an 
oyster-pond, by opening a sluice so as to admit the salt water. At Sag Harbor 500 bushels are reported as the 
local catch, and another 500 bushels at Southampton. These three reports add up only 1,800 bushels. I suppose 
the remainder of Mr. Havens’ total of 5,000 bushels were picked up at chance times by fishermen in various 
parts of the bays, and locally used. 

STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR EAST RIVER (AND PECONIC BAY): 


Number‘ofplaniters«wholesale-dealers| =. 4.2. cae. aoclea-t eerie ane ce doe leer e eee eeeee ee ose 958 
Waluejofish ore-properhyras sass sea ee aie eel ee ot ae eee ee ee eee eer eee eae $347, 200 
Number of vesselsiand sall-boats|eno ae edser oat mea eee eee lee men oem alain arclele me ae ata 1, 268 
Value OL Same =~ 3 < c2cnccece sacs osc saeene saaciee as coe.sne meee sem tatewnin wane ome sae empeacane neat eilease $218, 800 
Number Ofeanen) hired hy planbers Or ealers=.-etse.<)ame cles see a= neta (ome eete enolate ae etree 125 
Anna) earings of saimelss 22 222 Seen thee. ee mien ee cba a Sata e Selec eae nles lanes sete s anes Pe aaa estore $67, 500 
Annual sales of— 

Native (Oy StOrden toss soe om see nia e elon mel tae alae ee eae tera bushels... 669, 800 

Value of same .-.--..- (oe ses Gerd bans Seo Re aS eoHO Soe sae Coser saco Hose se se sseo cass ectocaresscese 708, 925 


I. THE SOUTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND. 
36. THE GREAT SOUTH BAY DISTRICT. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF GREAT SouTH BAY.—“ Every schoolboy knows,” as Macaulay used to say with his fine 
contempt for illiteracy, that all along the shore of Long Island, between the outer fence of the rigid and pitiless 
surf-repelling beach and the habitable shore, lie a series of shallow lagoons. The largest of these—thirty miles or 
more long and from one to five miles wide—is the Great South bay. This water is the salvation of all southern 
Long Island. If the land ran straight to the sea, and Fire island was not an island but simply a shore, the whole 
great extent would be as uninhabitable as the bleak rear of Cape Cod, all the way from Prospect Park to Moriches. 
But the bay furnishes an abundance of harbors; it abounds in fish profitable to catch; it tempts the ducks to its 
sedgy shore, and so invites an annual migration of money-spending sportsmen; it is paved with the “luscious 
clammes and erabfish” which the old Dutch poet extolled; and it furnishes to the world that marvel of delicacies, 
the oyster. Hence, in place of a pine-barren and a howling, friendless coast, we find a string of populous and 
thriving villages, the winter-hayens of thousands of mariners, and the summer resort of city pleasure-seekers. 

This shallow sound communicates with the ocean through Fire island inlet and a few more openings to the 
westward. The eastern part communicates through a narrow pass at Smith’s point with East bay, which has no 
communication with the sea, and is almost fresh. The depth of water in the bay does not exceed two fathoms in 
its deepest part, and the rise and fall of the tide are very small, probably not more than a foot at the average. 
The bay receives considerable supplies of fresh water from a number of streams, celebrated for their fine trout. 
The western part of the bay has a sandy bottom, and its water, being in more direct communication with the ocean, 
contains more salt than that of the eastern part, where the bottom is a mixture of black mud with sand. 

ABUNDANCE OF OYSTERS, PAST AND PRESENT.—This Great South bay has been called the most populous 
oyster-ground north of the Chesapeake bay, but the natural beds are all confined to the eastern end, where the 
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mud-bottom is. They do not occur much eastward of Smith’s point, nor westward, in general, of a line drawn from 
Nicoll’s point across to Fire island. Occasionally temporary and inconsequential beds “strike” in the tideways of 
inlets farther east, but nothing with regularity or of importance. This south-shore locality has been celebrated from 
time immemorial, and as early as 1679 had become an object of an extensive industry, as is witnessed by the following 
local ordinance, which I find stated in Watson’s Annals of New York, (p. 284): 

Oysters: To prevent the destruction of oysters in South bay, by the unlimited number of vessels employed in the same, it is ordered 
that but ten vessels shall be allowed, and that each half-barrel tub shall be paid for at the rate of 2d., according to the town act of 
Brookhaven. 

This right of the town of Brookhaven to dictate regulations in this matter exists to the present day, and arises 
from an ancient colonial grant to the town by patent from the king of England. Recognizing this grant, there was 
made an agreement in 1767 between William Smith, who was at that time the holder and representative of the rights 
and interests of the fishing in Great South bay, whereby the town, in exchange for the right to control the bay, 
contracted to give to him and his heirs forever one half of all net income accruing to the town from the use of the 
bottom of the bay. This, of course, applied almost exclusively to oyster-culture, and the agreement has been kept, 
the revenue of the town from that source, in 1880, amounting to $1,032 95, half of which went to the heirs of old 
William Smith. 

OYSTER-LAWS OF GREAT SouTH BAY.—The present laws regulating oyster-matters at the eastern end of the 
bay are as follows: 

Section 10. The owners and lessees of land bounded upon that part of Shinnecock bay lying west of a line drawn due south from Pine 
Neck point, in the town of South Hampton, in the county of Suffolk [Long Island], may plant oysters or clams in the waters of said bay, 
opposite their respective lands, extending from low-water mark into said hay not exceeding four rods in width. 

No planting upon any “beds of natural growth”, however, is authorized, or will be protected; nor can any person 
hold oyster-ground unless it is planted and occupied “in good faith”. The locality of such planted beds must be 
designated by stakes and a monument on shore. To plant oysters or clams on such designated ground, without 
permission of the owner, subjects the offender to a forfeit of $12 for each offense, under stated processes of law. 
Heavy penalties also are inflicted upon persons who remove or deface boundary stakes. [This law, or legal permit, 
is practically a dead letter, since it has been found useless through the too great freshness of the water, and for 
other reasons, to plant in Shinnecock bay.| 

Sections 100 and 101 of the Revised Statutes of 1875, Title XI, forbid dredging in the Great South bay, Long 
Island, or having in possession instruments for that purpose. 

Sections 102 and 103 enjoin that “no person shall take any oysters, clams, mussels, or shells, or any substance 
growing on the bottom, from any public or private bed, or in any of the waters of the said South bay, except between 
sunrise and sunset on any day”. 

Section 104 forbids “catching any oysters, spawn, or seed-oysters” in Great South bay between June 15 and 
September 15. : 

The penalties for violation of the above-given regulations are a fine not to exceed $250, imprisonment up to six 
months, and an additional forfeiture of $200 for each offense; half the penalty goes to the informer, the remainder 
to the poor-fund. 

REGULATION OF OYSTER-CULTURE IN SUFFOLK country.—In 1879 a law was passed regulating the 
formation of corporations for oyster-culture in Suffolk county, Long Island. Whether this law has ever been 
taken advantage of I am unable to say. It is as follows: 

Secrion 1. Five or more persons who have leased or hold oyster-lots in Suffolk county may organize a company for the promotion of 
oyster-culture upon those lots, and shall become a corporate body, after filing prescribed statements, in writing, with the county clerk. 

Suc. 2. There shall be not less than three nor more than nine trustees, holding office one year. By-laws shall be made to regulate the 
business of the corporation. Every lot owner shall have one vote, and a majority of votes shall control all questions. 

Src. 3. The trustees shall have the superintendence of the several oyster-lots held by the members, and shall regulate the methods of 
conducting the business by by-laws, which shall be publicly entered on a book, and which may be changed at annual meetings by a majority 
vote of the members of the company. The trustees may employ persons, and make monthly assessments upon the members, for money to 
meet the expenses of the company ; and any member failing to pay such an assessment within 30 days may be sued by the corporation. 

Src. 4. If any member violates a by-law of the company, he forfeits $25, which may be recovered in an action against him by the 
corporation. 

Src.5. Whenever, under the laws of this state, an action shall accrue to any member of said company for trespass, or for penalty by 
reason of any act or thing done or committed by any person, to or in or about the oysters, upon the lot leased, occupied, or held by such 
member, and said member shall assent thereto in writing, said action may be brought in the corporate name of said company, and all 
recoyeries in said actions shall be the property of the company. 

Src.6. The oysters upon the several lots of the several members of said company shall be and remain the separate property of the 
said several members, except that any and all shall be liable to levy and sale, under execution, for all judgments recovered against the 
company. 

REGULATIONS OF OYSTER-CULTURE BY TOWN-LAWS OF BROOKHAVEN.—It will be known, of course, that 
Brookhaven does not consider any of these state laws as applying to her, since she regards the bottom of so much 
of the Great South bay as lies within her boundaries, as being wholly under her own control, and not amenable to 
state jurisdiction. The trustees of the town, therefore, make all the regulations thought necessary, which are not 
many in number. 
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A supervisor is appointed, who has charge of the letting of ground, in lots of one acre, to each male applicant 
of age, who is a resident of the town. The supervisor inspects the ground to see that it is not “a natural bed”, 
places it upon his map, looks after its proper staking-out, and collects a personal fee for his services. The owners 
of oyster-grounds then pay to the town $1 a year rent per acre, and pay taxes upon their floating personal property 
engaged in the business, and upon oysters admitted to be upon their ground. In addition to this, every man, 
cultivator or not, who wishes to wield oyster-tongs on Brookhaven oyster-grounds, must pay $1 a year license-fee to 
the town for the privilege. This fee is known by the curious name “toleration”, and it arose in this way: When 
the town ordered that every citizen might hold a lot, upon the conditions outlined above, it meant that no person 
should hold more than one. If, however, A got the use of B’s name, and so acquired the control of two or more lots, 
no one objected. The theory was that every man worked his own lot; but soon men began catching seed-oysters in 
Bellport bay, around Smith’s point, and elsewhere, and selling to the planters, who paid from 25 to 40 cents a bushel. 
In order to derive a revenue from this also, the town therefore ordered a “‘toleration-fee” of $1, to be paid by every 
man who handled a rake. In the fiscal year 1879~80 these license-fees amounted to $371 50, while the rental of 
oyster-ground in Brookhaven during the same time was $1,056; total receipts of the town, $1,427 50, of which “the 
poor” got one-half. Any seeming lack of sufficiency in the amount of the toleration-fees must be charged to the fact, 
that many, no doubt, took advantage of the custom of commuting for the fee, by throwing upon the public ground 
eight or ten bushels of seed, pro bono publico. 

RESTRICTIONS OF OYSTER-FISHING BY TOWN-LAWS OF BROOKHAVEN.—The stated restrictions placed by the 
town upon oystering are: that no dredging shall be done; no oyster-raking at night, nor between June 15 and 
October 1; and that no one not a citizen of Brookhaven shall be allowed to rake in her waters, or any person take 
or dispose of any oysters to be transplanted elsewhere. These regulations, being considered by those inside only as 
protective measures due to themselves, and being branded as an illegal and unkind selfishness and monopoly by 
those outside, have naturally caused considerable conflict between the oystermen of Brookhaven and their neighbors— 
a large part of the town of Islip, separated from Brookhaven before the full value of the oyster-bottom of the bay was 
appreciated. Brookhaven now claims that the water opposite Hastern Islip was not granted to Islip at the time of 
the separation, and that she retains control of it. To this Eastern Islip objects, and, with an additional reason, 
claims, with Western Islip, Babylon, and the state at large, the free right of Brookhaven waters. Brookhaven offers 
to let Eastern Islip men, in consideration of the old connection, rake with her own citizens, by paying a toleration- 
fee of $2, and anybody else for a fee of $3. This is paid by few or none, and Islip brought suit, which has long been 
pending, intended to break the monopoly. Meanwhile she and all the rest steal as much seed as possible—nearly 
all they need, in fact—from Brookhaven waters, the evidence required by the law being so very definite that they 
run small risk, even if caught, of being proved guilty in court. At the same time Islip and Babylon procured 
legislation authorizing the leasing of the bay-bottom in four-acre plots to citizens of those towns, for the purpose of 
planting oysters thereon, and it was made a misdemeanor for non-residents to tong oysters in any of the waters 
within their jurisdiction. This exclusion was a matter of indifference to everybody acquainted with the fact that 
no seed-beds of value existed in either town to tempt non-resident tongers. Brookhaven is now endeavoring to get 
aid from the state in securing to itself more protection. At alate town meeting one trustee made the astonishing 
statement, that during the spawning-season three thousand tubs of seed are weekly stolen from the bay and 
transplanted in the protected beds in other waters, those of Connecticut included. “As the seed is worth $1 a tub, 
the injury to the oyster-interests in Brookhaven is readily seen. While the oyster-planters of other towns are 
growing rich, those of Brookhaven are being made poor, and the time to seek protection was while something 
remained that was worth pocketing.” One speaker said he controlled several hundred acres of excellent oyster- 
bottom, but was prevented from utilizing it by the depredations of non-residents; at which the said non-residents 
grinned with saturnine glee. What will be the result of the struggle between exclusion and free-raking, remains 
to be seen. 

BROOKHAVEN BAY or “BLUE Porn?” OYsPTERS.—Having thus stated the conditions and regulations under 
which oyster-culture exists in the Great South bay, let us turn to a consideration of the natural supply there, the 
methods of artificial increase, and the results in market-produce and active prosperity. 

The natural, original growth of oysters in this sound, as I have already stated, is confined almost wholly between 
Smith’s point and Fire island—practically to the waters east of Blue Point, known as Brookhaven bay. This was , 
the home of the famous celebrity, the Blue Point oyster, which was among the earliest to come to New York 
markets. The present oyster of this brand is small and round; but the old “Blue Points”, cherished by the Dutch 
burghers and peaked-hatted sons of the Hamptons, who toasted the king long before our Revolution was thought 
of, was of the large, crooked. heavy-shelled, elongated kind with which one becomes familiar all along the coast 
in examining relies of the natural beds, and which even now are to be found by the thousand in all the mussel- 
lagoons of the gulf of Saint Lawrence. Now and then, a few years ago, one of these aboriginal oysters, of which 
two dozen made a sufficient armful, was dragged up and excited the curiosity of every one; but the time has gone 
by when any more of these monsters may be expected. 

In 1853 the New York Herald reported that the value of all the Blue Point oysters, by which name the Great 
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South bay oysters were generally meant, did not exceed yearly $200,000. “They are sold for an average of ten 
shillings ($1 25) a hundred from the beds; but, as they are scarce and have a good reputation, they sell at a 
considerable advance upon this price when brought to market. At one period, when they might be regarded as in 
their prime, they attained a remarkable size; but now their proportions, as well as their numbers, have been greatly 
reduced. There are about two hundred persons engaged in the business, including the proprietors and the hands 
employed in working the beds.” 

EXTENT OF SOUTH BAY BEDS IN 1873.—Twenty years later (in 1873) Count Pourtales, of Cambridge, made 
an examination of the oyster-producing districts near New York, at the request of the superintendent of the coast 
survey. In respect to this great bay south of Long Island, Count Pourtales wrote: 

The beds are of various extent, from a few acres to a hundred or more. They form large accumulations of dead shells, on the top of 
which the spawn attaches itself and produces a succession of crops. * ™“ *“ Among the beds visited by me, the following deserve 
particular mention: Smith’s point has been mentioned as being the eastern limit of the oysters. The water was found there to be only 
brackish, and the bottom of clear quartz pebbles, offering attachment to a small variety of oysters, tasteless though fat. They are only 
used for planting.* 

The Great bed (subdivided into North and South beds) off Patchogue appears to be one of the oldest. The tongs bring up large 
quantities of dead oyster-shells of great size, such as have been mentioned before. The living oysters obtained by a fleet of boats at work 
on it appeared to be generally about three years old, and were intended for planting at Rockaway until fall. Another celebrated bed is off 
Blue Point, which has a celebrity for the quality of its oysters in the New York and Boston markets. The California bed off Sayville is one 
of the largest, abont 100 acres in extent. It is the westernmost natural bed, and was formerly extremely productive, but has been very 
much reduced by over-fishing. The oystermen recognize the oysters from that bank by the abundant growth of red sponge and sertularias 
on them. The mussel-beds are the nearest to the inlet, and the greater saltness of their flavor is a consequence of it. The lower shell is 
more frequently ribbed and the edge scalloped in the oysters of these beds than those from beds in the eastern part of the bay. To the 
westward and between these latter beds, the bottom is more sandy, and the scattering oysters found on it are known as ‘‘sand” oysters; 
they are easily recognized by their clean shells, scalloped on the edge and somewhat striped with dark colors when young; the growing 
edge is very thin but hard, while further east it is generally flexible. This would indicate a greater proportion of lime in the water, but 
the reason is not obvious, since the eastern part of the bay contains a much larger quantity of shells in a state of decomposition. 

SIGNS OF EXHAUSTION IN THE OYSTER-BEDS.—It is nearly ten years ago that this inquiry was made by Count 
Pourtales, since even then apprehensions were felt, lest the supply of native oysters, once thought inexhaustible, 
should speedily find a sudden end. For a hundred years no one had thought anything like protection to the 
beds, or even moderation in raking, necessary. Boats had come from Rhode Island and Massachusetts, year 
after year, and had taken away unnumbered loads to be transplanted there, in addition to all the home-market 
consumption and the supply for Rockaway and Staten Island beds. Only 10 to 25 cents a bushel was asked for the 
seed by the easy-working catchers, and there seemed no bottom to the mine. This state of things attracted more 
and more men into the business of dredging seed and tonging marketable beds. All at once young oysters began 
to be hard to get, and the increase seemed to be almost at anend. The young men had little knowledge of the great 
armies of infant mollusks which the old men had seen speckling the gravel beaches and rocky shoals all over the 
bay a few years previous. It began to be seen that if any oysters were to remain, none must be sold out of the 
bay, and all oystermen must hasten to organize beds and encourage growth. Then came the attempts at help 
from legislation, but the trouble was too deep for that, and the oystermen of the present generation suffer a 
searcity that their grandfathers would have thought it impossible should ever occur. 

EXTENT OF OYSTER-INDUSTRY AT THE PRESENT DAY.—Nevertheless, the beds are not exhausted yet, as is 
evident from the great fleets that spring and fall operate to advantage in the waters between Moriches and Blue 
Point. I suppose that no less than 500 sail-boats spend their time on the bay at these seasons in gathering seed, 
carrying it away, and buying it for outside planters. To every one of these 500 sail-boats, mainly well-built sloops 
and cat-boats, three men may be counted, so that 1,500 men are probably employed in this industry alone at these 
times. How much seed is procured each season—the fall of 1879 or spring of 1880, for instance—it is impossible 
to state; but I should judge it to be not less than 100,000 bushels, or twice that amount for the annual yield; yet 
the amount is not large enough to supply the demands of the South Shore planters, who were compelled to bring 
in last year (1879) about 100,000 bushels of seed procured in the Newark bay, the North river, East river, and New 
Haven, Connecticut. This estimate is too small, if anything. 

DISPOSITION OF SEED-OYSTERS: PricEs.—The poorer seed caught is sold to a great extent in the rough— 
stones, shells, dead stuff, and all—just as it comes up, since on much of it there is clinging “spawn”; that is, young 
oysters too small to be detached. For this 25 cents was the ruling price last year. Much, however, is culled, boys 
going in the boat and picking the tongfuls over as fast as they are poured out upon a board, which is placed across 
the middle of the skiff, from gunwale to gunwale. For this from 40 to 60 cents is paid. The buyers are planters 
at Bellport, Patchogue, Blue Point, Sayville, and the towns farther west, and occasionally a man from Rhode Island 
or Connecticut, who wants this seed to work up into a particular grade on his home-beds. Count Pourtales 
mentions something I did not learn of in this connection, namely, “a class of men intermediate between the 
fishermen and the marketmen. They use sloops and small schooners, and buy up from the oystermen the produce 
of each day’s fishing as they come in at night. A basket hoisted to the masthead is the signal indicating a wish to 


*This seed, however, makes the hardiest and most preferred oysters for the Duropean trade, and is much sought after. 
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purchase.” This looks as if he referred to the well-known packers, of whom I shall speak later; but he shows that, 
partially at least, it is seed they buy, for he continues: ‘“ The price paid at the time of my visit was about 60 cents 
a bushel for all sizes and qualities mixed. These oysters are carried to Rockaway, Hempstead, and other bays near 
the west end of Long Island sound, near Captain’s island, where they acquire rapidly a better appearance and 
flavor. The men who simply carry them there to resell to planters, realize a profit of 15 cents a bushel for freight.” 

SCARCITY OF SEED AND INCREASE OF PRICE.—The insufficiency of native seed to supply the cultivated beds, 
complained of this year to a greater extent than ever before, is to be traced mainly to the cause which might long 
ago have been anticipated, and which has before been so ruinous to our oyster-interests—over-fishing. So long as 
oysters are permitted to grow for a proper time—say till they are four or five years old—before they are raked up 
for market, so long will they, in favorable places, increase with a rapidity that it would hardly be possible for a 
scarcity to occur. To an extent safe against ordinary demands, the more an oyster-bottom is “tonged” the more 
stock will be found. This is due to the fact that constant raking stirs up the bottom, rinses off the shells and gravel 
there, and so prepares it to receive the floating spawn. But here in South bay the oysters gathered for market- 
use are exceedingly small, many of them not larger than a silver quarter. They have not yet spawned, in most 
cases, and hence their removal is like digging plants up before they have left any seeds behind; it is destroying 
the root as well as the branches of oyster-growth. The seed imported from outside the island is of a different 
quality, if not inferior—two opinions exist on this point—not producing stock of precisely the flavor esteemed most 
highly on the South shore, and to which the original Blue Point and Oak Island bivalves owe their high reputation 
with epicures. Moreover, where formerly seed was to be had for the catching, or bought at 10 to 20 cents a bushel, 
30 to 60 cents must now be paid for it. Such an outlay at the beginning makes an increase of the selling-price 
necessary. The shippers are loth to give the increase, since they do not see wherein the profit will return. Lately, 
indeed, money has been lost rather than made on oysters from the south side of Long Island, at least upon those 
grown at the eastern end of the bay, whence the stock is almost wholly sent to Europe. The question, therefore, 
as to the best way to restore the natural beds to their ancient productiveness, or whether it is possible to induce the 
formation of new seed-banks, is a very important one in this locality, and I endeavored to collect all possible 
information bearing upon it. 

REMEDIES FOR THE EXHAUSTION OF THE SEED-SUPPLY.—To begin with: It appears that there has been no 
season when there was a wide spread and abundant catch of spawn and successful growth of young oysters in 

3rookhaven bay since about 1870. In 1872, it is said to have failed altogether. Every year, however, there is more 
or less spawning observed, and it is the belief of the baymen, that every fourth year this exceeds in quantity the 
intermediate three years; but the misfortune is that the spawn seems, year after year, to go to waste, or, if it 
attaches itself at all, to be killed by the winter-storms, which stir up and shift the mud of the too shallow bay, or 
by some other accident. 

It is my opinion, however, that nothing like the required number of adult oysters exist, undisturbed, in Brookhaven 
bay to supply naturally sufficient seed to keep pace with the accidents of bad weather and the fall-raking. Itisa 
well-known fact, that the oysters upon the transplanted beds do not propagate successfully. Though all the 
surrounding circumstances seem favorable, the shock they have sustained in being transplanted, or some other 
reason, limits their spawning; and if they do emit eggs, there is usually nothing near by for them to catch upon. 
It is to the wild oysters, then, that the planters must look for the annual renewal of the seed-beds. They are few 
in number, and every circumstance is against them. 

One source of trouble lies, I believe, in the laws intended to be beneficial, which, perhaps, present the only 
difficulty in the way of an entire restoration of the old productiveness. I consider that the prohibition of dredging 
is bad policy; that, on the other hand, dredging should be permitted all the year round, at least half of each week. 
It seems to me, also, that beneficial effects would follow the opening of the beds to free-fishing in summer, dredging 
included, and the closing of them, at least for a few years, from the 15th of July until the following spring, say up to 
March 1. The reasons for this have been indicated in previous chapters. The continued raking and dragging 
of the ground in summer, spreads and thins the thicker beds, keeps the bottom clean, and prepares the shells, 
gravel, and scraps there for the attachment of the spawn, by turning over and rinsing them, and this at the very 
time most necessary, when the oysters are spawning and the eggs are making their brief floating search for a 
foothold. But having thus been provided with resting places in abundance, over a continually widened area, it is 
necessary that the disturbance immediately cease and the young oysters be permitted to rest entirely quiet, until 
they have become strong enough to withstand the shock of change to new, private beds. This will not occur until 
they are at least six months old. The present custom of seed-gathering in’the fall saves that which is a year old, 
but it ruins an enormous quantity of small seed of the year only three months old, which has not grown to 
sufficient strength to withstand the change. I believe that the only seed which should be removed from its 
birthplace in the fall, is that which catches on gravel beaches between tide-marks or elsewhere, where it would 
surely be killed by cold during the ensuing winter; and that the abundance the succeeding spring would more 
than make up for the apparent loss of the opportunity at present made use of. If such a course as this were deemed - 
impracticable, then would it not be well to adopt a system of raking one part of the bottom one year and another 
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the next? Perhaps not more than a single year’s interval would be required; but I should hope that only a third 
of the bottom might be raked annually, so that each bed would have two years’ rest between times. 

The general characteristics of the Great South bay having thus been mentioned, it remains to describe 
particular districts, and offer such statistics as I have been able to collect. 

BELLPORT AND MoricuEs.—The most eastern point at which any oyster-operations are conducted on the 
south side is Bellport, and there they are only begun. East of this, in Moriches bay, seed-beds exist—there are 
no oysters in Shinnecock bay—but at Bellport land is now being staked off and planting has begun. Bellport 
planters will have the advantage of the best and hardiest seed close at their own doors, but are three miles or more 
from the railway. 

PATCHOGUE AND VICINITY.—The next point is the important town of Patchogue, the center of the Brookhaven. 
bay interests. More than any other of the thriving towns on the south shore, it owes its existence to the bay, 
but has distanced them all in point of size. Every other man you meet is a captain, though the craft he commands 
is rarely better than a sloop. With few exceptions, to be born and bred here means to be a bayman, and a curious 
result follows socially. The women of the village know a vast deal more than the men. As soon as a boy is old 
enough he is sent to school; but by the time he gets acquainted with the manners of the school-house, he has 
become big enough to “ go cullin’” in an oyster-boat, and that is the end of his education. Henceforth he sits in 
a skiff on the bay and assorts oysters, until he is old enough to handle a pair of tongs, when he “ goes tongin’” 
until he dies or has energy and savings enough to become a buyer and shipper. The alternatives to this are to 
go to New York to seek his fortune, or to become a clerk in a village shop. The girls, on the other hand, stay 
in school long after their brothers are taken away. They are pretty—that goes without saying—and healthy, 
because nobody is anything else down here, and are acquainted with fashion through seeing so many stylish 
people in the summer. Then they admire the honest, rugged frame and heart of a bayman, marry him, and 
become his confidential clerk in business. 

The chief business of the bayman at this eastern end, is the catching and cultivation of oysters, and there are 
about 1,000 acres of bottom under cultivation in front of the town. This area includes all the coast from Patchogue 
to Bayshore, thus taking in the settlements and railway stations, Bayport, Youngport, Blue Point, Sayville, and 
Oakdale. A part of these lie in the town of Islip and the rest in Brookhaven, and thus come under slightly different 
regulations, but otherwise they form together a homogeneous district, and the oysters they raise go to market 
under the general brand-name of “Blue Points”. The artificial beds upon which these oysters grow are all near 
shore, and in water rarely more than two fathoms deep, and often less. The bottom varies, but, as a rule, consists 
of mud overlying sand. The preference is in favor of water 6 to 10 feet in depth, which is deep enough to escape 
ordinary gales, and is not too expensive to work. The oysters fatten better there than in shoaler water, one planter 
said. The seed consists of the native growth, eked out by cargoes from New York bay, the East river, and 
elsewhere. The experiment of planting Virginia oysters as seed has proved a failure. The result is a shell which 
grows closely to resemble the natives, but the moment the oyster is opened the difference and inferiority of the 
meat is apparent, both to the eye and the taste. It has therefore been discouraged. Southern oysters will survive 
the winter in this bay, grow, and emit spawn; but most planters consider that they tend to reduce the quality and 
price of the native stock, and hence have almost ceased to bring any. To raise and sell them as “ Virginias” would 
not pay, since this region cannot compete with Staten Island. Whether native or outside seed grows faster is another 
undecided question, but all whom I asked said they preferred to plant all home-seed, if possible, on general 
considerations. The differences in the experiences related to me are no doubt due to the differences in the particular 
localities whence the seed was brought. Itis generally understood that oysters taken from the eastern to the western 
end of the bay grow more rapidly than those not changed. Count Pourtales remarked upon this district as follows: 

These beds produce oysters of different qualities, according to the locality; the cause of the variation is not known, but depends 
probably on the density of the water, supply of food, ete. The oysters grown on the beds are called bed-oysters, by the fishermen, to 
distinguish them from the broken-bottom oysters. The former haye generally a rounded shape; the second, which grow in scattered 
bunches on broken or muddy bottom between the beds, assume an elongated or spoon-shaped form, evidently produced by their tendency 
to sink in the mud by their own weight as they grow. The beds haye probably originated in the same way, as the tongs bring up from 
them frequently old and very large spoon-shaped shells of oysters, such as are not now found living there. The broken-bottom oysters 
have a much more rapid growth than the bed-oysters, being two or three times as large as the latter at the same age. The greater supply 
of food will no doubt account for it. At the same time the meat is more watery and held in less estimation until after it has improved by 
planting in other localities. 

The ordinary amount of small seed put on an acre is 500 bushels, chiefly laid down in the spring. In the fall the 
owner goes over them and thins them out, finding a great many which are large enough for market, though no 
bigger than a silver dollar. The rest remain down longer, and meanwhile constant additions of seed are made 
alongside. 

BAYsHORE.—As you go westward to the extremity of the “ Blue Point” district, in the neighborhood of Bayshore, 
you find a feeling of discouragement. The oysters there do not grow as fast or become as finely flavored as those 
to the eastward, and all the seéd must be bought or poached stealthily from Brookhaven. Large quantities of ground 
there, whicl\may be procured in four-acre lots at $1 a year rent per acre, are not taken up, although with the help 
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of capital it might be made productive, and there are very few out of the many planters in Bayshore who depend 
to any considerable degree upon their oyster-beds for their support, even if you add to this the profits they derive 
from clamming. 

THE USE OF “STOOLS” TO RECEIVE OYSTER-SPAT.—Following the lessening product of the seed-beds and 
the increasing appreciation of the oysters of this region, attention was turned some years ago to the possibility of 
saving a portion of the wasted spawn with which the imagination filled the waters of the whole bay, by giving it 
suitable “stools” upon which to rest. 

Tt has been the custom, therefore, for several years in Brookhaven bay, to spread down shells, serap-tin, and 
other cultch, in hopes of catching a quantity of oyster-spawn and so getting plenty of seed. This seems to 
have succeeded just in proportion to the contiguity of mother-oysters to the receiving-bed, and the success has 
generally been so uncertain, that no great dependence has been placed upon this source of supply, nor has the 
practice been systematically engaged in, as at New Haven and Norwalk. The experience of Mr. King Benjamin, of 
Sayville, for instance, may be given as that of the average planter in this respect. He told me that it was his custom 
to spread his shells at the middle of the spawning season, which here comes early in July, where the tide-currents 
were tolerably swift, and spread them lengthwise of the current. Then across the tide, near the middle of the bed, 
he puts a rank of spawning-oysters from the North river, and has rarely failed for ten years past to get a good set 
to a distance of 15 or 20 rods, but no further. The risk now begins, and it is rare that any considerable quantity 
of the seed so caught survives the breaking up of the winter, when the ice goes out and the northeast gales churn 
up the bottom of the shallow bay. A large proportion of all the oysters, large and small, in Brookhaven, which 
have lain in health all winter, are destroyed every spring. This is one argument used to sustain the propriety 
and profit.of fall-raking for seed. 

The spreading of shells, without placing among them mother-oysters, is steadily practiced, in the hope of some 
day catching a fortune, but up to this time this practice has hardlyrepaid the small expense incurred. On the 
other hand, in spite of ill-luck, those planters who have worked more cautiously, placing spawners among their 
shells instead of trusting to chance, have got plenty of young. There seems no reason, therefore, why the race of 
“ Blue Points” should become extinct for loss of seed, and no doubt a more urgent necessity than now exists will 
introduce into that locality the better methods of saving spawn and safely raising the young, which are surely 
possible. At present it is preferred to purchase seed of natural growth, or of somebody else’s raising. 

That the Brookhaven men consider the putting down of stools worth the effort, is evinced by their petition to 
the town-authorities in May, 1880, for additional ground for this purpose on the southern, and as yet, useless 
shore of the bay. After long discussion, this petition met with the following response, which opens a new field of 
industry to Patchogue, which there is every reason to suppose will prove of profit. The town decreed as follows: 

Whereas, there isa large portion of the South bay adjoining the South beach which is clean sand-bottom, and could be made 
available for raising seed-oysters by the spreading upon said ground shells for seed to catch upon, thereby making the flats and shoal- 
water ground productive to our citizens, and an increased revenue to our town: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board of trustees lease four acres of such ground to the west of Blue Point and east of a line drawn south from 
Munsell’s landing, to any citizen of the town of Brookhaven, for the purpose of propagating and raising seed-oysters thereon, whether a 
lot for growing oysters in said bay has already been leased to him or her, or not, at the annual rent of $4 for the term of one year, with the 
privilege of renewal annually for nine successive years thereafter, and on the other conditions upon which the board of trustees are now 
granting leases for the purpose of growing oysters. 

OYSTER-VESSELS AND OYSTERMEN AT EAST END OF GREAT SouTH BAY.—The fleet and the number of 
persons supported by the oyster-industries of the eastern end of the Great South bay are very large, but it was 
impossible for me to get exact statements in respect to either. At Patchogue and neighborhood, however, an 
estimate of 250 boats was concluded upon after much inquiry. Eastern Islip will add to this 200 boats, and the 
shore from there westward to Bayshore from 100 to 150 more; say the lesser number, All of these boats are 
sloops or cat-rigged, and are of good size and quality, so that they will range from $600 to $1,600 in value. The 
minority, however, are of the more expensive pattern, and about $750 would probably fairly cover the average 
value. This would make the 550 sail-boats, built for the oyster-business and used from two-thirds to the whole of 
the time in that business, owned from Bellport to Bayshore, represent a present cash value of about $425,000. 

In addition to this must be counted, say 500 skiffs, worth, perhaps, $25,000. It is probable that $50,000 more 
would not more than cover the value of ground, sheds, implements, packing-tools, etc., required, so that the floating 
property of the oyster-planters from Bayshore eastward to Bellport, concerned in that business, must be estimated 
as high as half a million of dollars. This, however, is distributed among about 600 planters, 400 of whom live in 
Brookhaven and the rest in Islip. These are all, supposably, heads of families, and they employ, or otherwise 
support, perhaps 600 more men and boys to help them in the busy season, half of whom thus support families. It 
may thus be said that in Brookhaven 600 families, and in Islip 300—total 900—derive their sustenance directly or 
indirectly from oysters, though most of them, at the same time, are, to a considerable extent, farmers, or fishermen, 
or both. 

YIELD OF BLUE POINT OYSTERS IN 1879~80.—The past year (187980) has been a very poor one, both 
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in respect to quantity and quality, for Blue Point oysters, both the amount sold and the price received being small. 
The crops gathered at the different ports were approximately as follows: 


Bushels. 
Patchogue to Blue Point, about....-....-....---. ---------- ---- seenee sot cogdcdnd Hebidede Ba mak caeeabe 55, 000 
TOMO AR CALOs ODOM beets oan huelecisewe on min ace aia ce se oe nee clea nelson ew el anlenie sian clean aa’ ancl e'cons case 80, 000 
cone Samy lle se DOM ieee aban alaisio ie welineae ancients alan teenie seeidiee = «(taaaleninmeeicniaaleniiaaseesstsoect!  60;,000 
ROMs AVSNOLe, QDOW to steno lawl owt aic oe ra em else moe lem einen fale ina olen = wa iminiel= om wimie ni nidl= [nme meni a oleae ee 20, 000 


215, 000 


About half of these were sent by rail, and the other half, or a little more, by water-sloops sailing to New York 
with loads of barrels. This traflic is very important to the railway, and the water competition has served the 
shippers the good turn of keeping freight-charges at a low figure, particularly as there were many advantages to be 
gained in shipping by boat. The average receipts by the railway, per bushel, for oysters transported in 1879, to 
New York, from all stations on the Great South bay, was between 8 and 9 cents. 

EXportaTion oF “BLUE PorntTs” TO EUROPE —The principal market for “Blue Points” is now, as for some 
years past, for the Buropean trade. Their superior flavor, round, thin shell, and small size, commended them when 
this shipping business was first begun, and they have retained their supremacy over all other brands, until the 
unfortunate season of 1879, when they proved so poor that the “Sounds” beat them in the estimation of the epicures 
abroad, and money was lost by shippers on Long Island. Another unfortunate thing which detracted from their 
success, was an attempt to substitute southern oysters, nurtured for one season in the bay, for native “ Blue Points.” 
As has been said before, the southern seed takes on in growth so close a semblance to the genuine Brookhaven product 
as to deceive any but the most expert eyes, so far as the shell is concerned; but the meat never looks nor tastes 
so well as that which is imitated. On this account, the leading shippers looked upon the advent of Virginia 
oysters to the bay with some anxiety, fearing that weak-kneed or unscrupulous persons would some day foist the 
imitation upon the London market, under the brand of genuine “ Blue Points.” 

One day an agent of one of the New York houses suspected that such an attempt was being made, but could 
not easily verify it. At the station, however, while the suspected barrels of oysters were being placed upon the 
freight cars, he procured an opportunity, unobserved, to look at their contents, and found them nearly all “ Virginias” 
mixed with a few natives. He telegraphed at once to his principal in New York, who forwarded a cipher dispatch 
to his agent in Liverpool. That merchant gave a hint to the customs authorities, and a watch was kept. When the 
adulterated consignment arrived they were seized by officers, their inferior character proved, and the whole stock 
confiscated; moreover, the agents of these people in Liverpool were arrested, charged with fraud in selling food 
under a false label, which is an offense visited with heavy penalties under the English law, and they only escaped 
through the intercession of American oyster-dealers there, who explained that the shippers probably thought 
southern oysters laid down in Blue Point waters might properly pass as “Blue Points.” Such a construction is 
plausible, but the inferior nature of the stock was well-known nevertheless, and would have tended to injure the 
reputation of these fine oysters irretrievably. 

Mr. George H. Shaffer, of New York, one of the pioneers in shipping to Europe, preferred “Blue Points” at 
first, and has continued ever since to be a very large buyer of them. To the kindness of his agent at Patchogue, 
Mr. More, I am greatly indebted for assistance in my investigations. Mr. More and all his brother-agents are 
known as “packers”, They are very busy men, traveling along the shore every day, in all sorts of weather, and 
striving against one another in the purchasing-boats for friendly advantages. Hach packer has asloop and crew with 
which he cruises on the fishing-grounds. That he has come to their vicinity, and is ready to purchase, is known to 
the oystermen by the signal of a basket hoisted at his masthead. They row up to him, measure out the “tubs”, 
each of which holds two bushels, and receive their cash-payment on the spot. Several thousand dollars a day are 
thus disbursed in this region all winter through. When this market-boat is full she makes for the shore and lands 
her cargo in her owner’s shanty, which, firmly secured against the wind and banked up with sea-weed, occupies a 
place just out of reach of the tide on the sandy beach. Here the oysters are “culled”: that is, assorted into three 
sizes. The largest ones, of small amount, are reserved for the home trade, while the two small sizes are snugly 
packed in barrels, well shaken down, to be sent abroad. The barrels used are old flour-barrels, supplies of which 
are sent down from New York, and they will hold a scant three bushels; but in the course of packing, discarding 
and waste occur, until it is estimated that every barrel of Long Island oysters sent to Europe represents fully four 
bushels taken from the beds. I presume the same will hold true at Perth Amboy and elsewhere. The residue of 
the packing, big and little, the packer throws overboard upon a plot of ground reserved for the purpose, near his 
house, whence he occasionally takes up such as are suitable for market, so that really there is little waste. 

ADVANCE-CONTRACTS FOR OYSTER-CROPS.—The system of contracting for a planter’s crop a season ahead, 
has been followed here by the packers to considerable advantage. The planter judges what he will be able to rake 
or procure from his neighbors during the winter, and contracts to deliver so many barrels to the shipper at such a 
price. Last season was disadvantageous for the contractors, owing to scarcity of stock, but as a rule they have done 
fairly well. The packers also sometimes advance capital to a man with which to start an oyster-bed, on condition 
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that he will sell only to them ‘and share the profits equally. This sort of bargain is encouraged by the shippers, 
anda diligent man need never fear to undertake such an obligation, since it is bound to be mutually profitable, if 
properly conducted; yet many cases have occurred where the offer has been refused, for no apparent reason better 
than lazy shiftlessness. Indeed, it is an unfortunate characteristic of too many of these seemingly shrewd and 
certainly hardy and adventurous baymen, that they are contented with the small supplies of the happy moment, 
unwarned by past scarcity to provide against future suffering, and are as reckless of advantages which might be 
improved, as they are of saving the money in hand. To this indifference may be traced their slowness to experiment 
toward the improvement of their oyster-grounds, or the preservation of more of the vast abundance of spat which, 
they all believe, whether it is the fact or not, is drifting just under the steely-blue surface of their beautiful 
midsummer bay. 

PRICES OF BLUE POINT OYSTERS.—The prices of Blue Point oysters have never been lower than at present; 
even a hundred years ago more money was paid for them than now, which shows the general public advantage of 
cultivation. During the season of 1879~80, the prices paid the producers by the packers ranged from $1 50 a 
bushel for small lots of “best selected”, to 60 cents for poor stuff. Much was sold at a dollar, but a fairer 
average would be 90 cents. Twenty years ago, according to Count Pourtales’ report, “$2 to $3 a bushel” was 
the selling price. For those destined to form foreign shipments, from $3 50 to $4 a barrel was paid, the highest 
prices ruling near Patchogue, and the lowest westward. This was from 20 to 30 per cent. above the prices paid at 
the same time for the “Sounds”, although the latter were better received and worth more in the English market 
than those costing more here. The profits in “‘ Blue Points” and ‘ Hast Rivers”, therefore, were small, while those 
in “Sounds” were fair, if not large. a 

AGGREGATE VALUE OF BLUE POINT OYSTER-CROPS.—Multiplying the 215,000 bushels sold between Bellport 
and Bayshore (‘Blue Points”) by 90 cents, the average price, gives $198,500 as the approximate amount of money 
put into the pockets of the oystermen along a strip of about 20 miles of shore. Dividing this among 900 families 
(see page 104) gives an average of about $215 as the season’s income for each. This takes no account of the two 
or three hundred single men, who earned $2 a day at oystering during a portion of the season, but a considerable 
part of whose earnings reverted to their employers or neighbors, in payment for board and supplies. 

BABYLON: “OAK ISLAND” OYSTERS.—At Babylon the business of oyster-cultivation is comparatively a modern 
institution, though Messrs. Udall and Oakley, with some others, have been at it for ten years or more. 

No natural oyster-beds are to be found in this town, or nearer than Brookhaven bay; nor have they ever 
existed, except that in the inlets and tideways through ine beaches and marshy islands opposite the village of 
Babylon, as in the neighbor hood of Fire island, occasional scattering patches of young sometimes “catch”. Unless 
taken up the same fall, however, they rarely survive, and no dependence is placed upon this chance supply. Now 
and then a few at Oak Island will manage to live and grow. They develop a remarkably fine flavor and bring 
extraordinary prices in the market. 

There are said to be about 1,000 acres of bottom belonging to the town suitable for oyster-culture, but only 
about 200 acres are at present improved. These are all alongshore and almost wholly around Oak Island, on the 
southern shore of the bay, since the central part of this broad, shallow lagoon grows full of eel-grass in midsummer, 
the bottom everywhere being muddy. The water is nowhere more than 6 or 7 feet deep at high-tide, and the larger 
part of the grounds are laid bare at low water. On this account there is great risk in trying to keep any oysters 
upon the beds through the winter, the ice often settling upon the beds at low tide, freezing fast to mud and oysters, 
and carrying both away when it drifts off upon the rising tide. The winter of 187879 was destructive of nearly all 
the beds in this way. Such complete devastation is rare, however, and the winter of 1879~80 was so mild that no 
harm was done. Men who cross to the beaches, shooting or wrecking in winter, often find a feast in the oysters 
which are frozen into the cakes of ice piled up on the shore, and these are the best, too, for the shallowest water 
produces the finest quality. 

There are at Oak Island 30 planters, each of whom cultivates 4 acres under the special state law enacted for 
Babylon and Islip. This law, which, in 1878, was made to take the place of previous statutes, comprises several 
sections, and reads substantially as follows: 

Srcrron 1. Any person of full age, who has been an inhabitant of Islip or Babylon, Suffolk county, for one year, upon complying 
with the ensuing conditions, may ‘locate a lot not exceeding four acres in extent under the public waters of the Great South bay, in either 
of said towns, where the taking of clams cannot be profitably followed as a business”, and shall have exclusive ownership. 

Src. 2. “For the purpose of ascertaining and determining what * * * portions of said bay may be taken for the purpose of 
planting oysters as aforesaid, a board of commissioners, consisting of two from the town of Islip and one from the town of Babylon, whose 
official titles shall be ‘oyster-commissioners’, shall be appointed each by the board of town-auditors * * * of his or their said town, 
respectively”. They hold office one year, their appointment to be certified to by the auditors and filed with the town clerk. 

Secs. 3, 4,5. Each oyster-commissioner must take an oath of office and furnish a bond of $200 or more for the faithful performance of 
his duties; in case of refusal to serve, or vacancy, the auditors may appoint a substitute. 

Src. 6. It shall be the duty of said commissioners * * * to attend and examine the lot applied for, and ascertain and determine 
whether the taking of clams ean or cannot be profitably followed as a business thereon; and if they shall determine that it cannot, then, 
and not otherwise, they shall locate the lot for him, which shall be clearly marked and defined. The commissioners must also secure maps 
and surveys of all ground allotted, and on all questions of boundary the decisions of the commissioners shall be final. On payment by 
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any applicant of the expense of locating his lot, which shall be determined by said commissioners, but shall in no ease exceed the sum of 
$10 and the additional sum of $1 per acre as yearly rent, they, or a majority of them, shall give to such applicant a certificate * * * 
which certificate shall entitle the person named therein to the possession of said lot, for the purposes of this act, so long as he shall keep the 
said lot clearly defined in the manner so directed by said commissioners; but if such person shall neglect to plant his lot with at least 100 
bushels of oysters and shells during the period of one year from the date of his certificate, or shall neglect to pay said yearly rent on or 
before the first day of April in each and every year, his rights to the possession of said lot may be terminated at the option of a majority 
of said commissioners. Certificates of this fact (as well as all other documents) must be made in duplicate and filed with the town clerk. 

Src. 7. Each of said commissioners shall be allowed the sum of $5 per day for his services actually rendered under this act, the 
same to be paid only out of the fund received for locating lots * * * and shall not receive any additional fees or compensation from 
any person or persons whomsoever; and each of said commissioners shall, at the usual annual auditors’ meeting of said towns, account for 
and pay over all moneys in his possession * * * 

Sec. 8. It shall not be lawful for any person to retain possession of any such lot after he shall cease to be a resident of either of said 
towns of Islip or Babylon, but he may sell and assign his interest in any such lot to any inhabitant of either of said towns for one year; 
but no person shall acquire possession of more than one lot by purchase or otherwise. 

Sc. 9. A penalty of fine not exceeding $100, or imprisonment not over 60 days, or both, is provided for taking or disturbing of oysters 
on such lots by unauthorized persons. 

Of the thirty planters alluded to above, twenty-two have formed themselves into a protective association, and 
hire a watchman at $40 a month; but, in spite of this, complaints of theft are frequent. 

The old way of planting at Oak Island was to buy small seed and plant it in the spring. The following autumn 
the bed was thinned out, and more than half of it taken up and sold, chiefly to planters from Rhode Island, to be 
laid down again. What remained grew to better advantage and was ready for market the following spring, if the 
ice did not haul it off before then. About 1870 seed could be procured in Brookhaven bay in abundance, simply 
by the trouble of catching, or could be bought for 10 to 20 cents a tub. About 1875 Mr. Edward Udall told me 
young oysters were so plenty off Patchogue and Smith’s point, that a man could work profitably at 5 cents a tub. 
In 1877 he bought seed largely for 10 cents a tub, but in 1880 the same was worth 25 cents at Patchogue, and 40 
cents when delivered at Babylon. 

The growth of oysters transplanted to Oak Island waters is extremely rapid. They have been known frequently 
to double their size in a single season, and are often sent to market at the age of fifteen months; that is, the second 
fall after their birth. This rapidity of growth is attributed to the freshness of the water, but undoubtedly is due 
to the excess of confervoid and other food in the water. I know no place where it is more abundant; and it is 
quite possible that the fishermen are right when they attribute the circumstance that oyster-spawn never catches 
west of Nicoll’s point, except around the mussel-beds in the inlet, to the great prevalence of slime in the water ; 
for this “slime” is the vegetable and hydroid growth that furnishes so much nourishment to the adult oysters, and 
everywhere covers the bottom with a slippery growth and deposition. 

The planting of southern oysters was tried here, but did not yield a profit, since a large proportion of the 
oysters died. They grew well enough, but few lived, the supposition of the oystermen being that the water is too 
salt. 

Experiments have been made to a limited extent in catching spawn upon artificial beds of shells. When it 
has always been possible to buy Brookhaven seed at 10 to 20 cents, and secure in one or one and a half years’ 
growth enough upon it to pay the planter from 75 cents to $1 a bushel, no other method was considered necessary. 
Now, however, there threatens to be such a scarcity of seed that shell-beds will probably be laid down extensively, 
and I see no reason why good returns should not follow. 

The enemies to be contended with are the ice, as before mentioned; rare easterly gales of sufficient power to 
disturb the beds; the borers, which are on the increase, and two years ago nearly extinguished the beds opposite 
Sayville; and the common erabs. In respect to the crabs, I had not heard before that they were injurious, but 
was assured that immense damage by them annually happens to the young oysters on planted beds; one man losing 
500 bushels in one week. This matter is more particularly discussed under “‘Oyster Enemies ”. 

The Oak Island planters put down in 1880 between 15,000 and 20,000 bushels of seed, and their next crop will 
probably be a large one. This season, however, though their oysters were of superior quality, the amount was so 
small that not more than 2,000 bushels were sent to market. These chiefly went into the export trade, and were 
sold to Sayville shippers at $1 25 to $1 50 a bushel, which was a large advance upon the previous year’s prices. 
There is a feeling of discouragement at this locality. 

AMITYVILLE, SOUTH OYSTER BAY, FREEPORT, AND BALDWIN.—Going west from Babylon, the small 
producing points of Amityville and South Oyster bay are passed, and then you reach Freeport, where there is an 
old and extensive business in oyster-culture. 

The beds opposite Amityville, the most westerly point on the Great South bay, are a new property, and as yet 
yield small crops. The situation seems favorable, however. There are ten or a dozen planters (and as many sail- 
boats), the principal of whom are the Messrs. Ketcham. They obtain most of their seed at present from the East 
river, and have now planted about 5,000 bushels. In addition to this, about 1,500 bushels of Virginia oysters were 
laid down this year. The crop reported sold last winter amounts to 2,000 bushels. ‘No drawbacks” is the 
encouraging report. 

At South Oyster bay, four miles westward, a planting interest has grown up only of late. The name of the piece 
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of water and the village is derived from its being the southern part of the town of Oyster Bay, which owes its 
name to the ancient productiveness of its harbor, on the north shore, in our favorite mollusks. There are 22 
planters here, 18 of whom are joined in an association for mutual protection. They rent ground under the laws of 
South Oyster bay, although many of the members are residents of Hempstead. They can each have as many 
acres as are wanted, for simply the trouble of staking out and recording. They have pursued a somewhat different 
course from their neighbors, buying this year (the spring of 1880) two-year-old seed at New Haven, which cost 
them 60 cents, put down. This they propose to take up and sell the succeeding fall, and expect by that time it will 
have doubled its size, so favorable are these grounds regarded for oyster-growth. These planters intend in future, 
nevertheless, to buy small seed, that is, when they can procure it at less cost and trouble than was possible last 
spring. I should think this locality ought to become a profitable oyster-depot. 

Five miles westward of South Oyster bay lies the considerable hamlet of Freeport, where oyster-planting has 
long been followed in the shallow bay of the same name opposite the town, about 40 acres of bottom being in 
use. About 35 planters are engaged here, all of whom live at Freeport, and make a pretty prosperous village of 
it. Besides these 35 owners, probably 25 families get their living out of the trade, so that the industry is very 
considerable here. The method of cultivation is similar to that employed eastward, except that considerable seed 
is got at Staten Island and in the East river, but no southern oysters are planted. The crop last season amounted 
to about 30,000 bushels. It was of high quality, and brought an average price of about $1 35 in New York. 
Nevertheless the Freeport men complain of a poor business and dim prospects. 

At Baldwin’s, two miles west of Freeport, there are 18 planters, occupying an acre each of the bottom of 
Hempstead bay, an inlet separated from South Oyster bay by islands, and about as many more who find steady 
employment. These planters get seed mainly from the westward, and in 187980 sold about 11,000 bushels at $1 50. 
They report their beds in “very fine condition” and their “prospects very bright”. 

At Christian Hook is a small business, also in the waters of Hempstead bay, in respect to which I was prevented 
by accident from getting and saving many particulars. I judge, however, that the business there is much the 
same as at Baldwin’s, and, therefore, credit its productiveness at about the same rate—11,000 bushels annually. 


37. THE ROCKAWAY DISTRICT. 


TopoGRAPHY.—At the western end of the south shore of Long Island is a series of interlacing channels, 
through a great marshy lagoon, protected outwardly by Longbeach from the rage of the Atlantic, and separated 
from Hempstead bay, east of them, by large islands. This confusing net work of shallow, tidal creeks, ramifying 
in all directions through an immense expanse of sedge, lies on the eastern side of the township of Rockaway. 
West of the town spread the more open waters of Jamaica bay. In both these waters oysters are grown in great 
quantities; and as every village, beach, inlet, and channel in the whole region has the name Rockaway attached 
to it in some shape, it is not surprising that these oysters should take the universal name, too, in the New York 
markets, whither they all tend. The annexed map will show what an amphibious kind of region this is, and its 
relation to other localities. 

History oF PLANTING: LAws.—AlIl of the planters live at the village of East Rockaway, and within a mile 
of it on the western side, and are a different class of men, socially inferior to the oystermen of the Great South 
bay. Though a large number are engaged, no one among them is an extensive dealer, three or four thousand _ 
bushels being the largest amount raised by any one man, while the majority of the planters produce less than 500 
bushels a year. 

The first planting was done here about thirty-five years ago, by Captain Samuel Pearsall and Mr. James 
Murray, as tradition relates. There were never any natural beds here, and they procured their seed at Patchogue, 
or wherever they could get it most easily. Nor were they particular as to eround oceupied. Later, however, when 
the business became one of importance, special laws were enacted by the state of New York, at the instance of the 
towns of Hempstead and Jamaica, to apply to these waters. These legal regulations, which illustrate the selfishness 
of all oyster-laws, govern not only the Rockaway oystermen, but also those all along the shore from South Oyster 
bay to Fort Hamilton. They are as follows: 

SEcTION.78. Exempts Jamaica and Hempstead bays from the ‘public waters” of Queen’s county. 

Secs. 79 to 87 are irrelevant. 

Src. 88. Persons for one year inhabitants of Jamaica and Hempstead, Queen’s county, may plant oysters in the waters of those 
towns, as heretofore provided ; but no person not a resident shall be allowed such privilege. 

Src. 89. Inhabitants of Jamaica and Hempstead can use three acres, but must mark, define, and make use of, as stated in section 79. 

Suc. 90. “Before any person shall occupy any lands under the public waters aforesaid, for the purpose of planting oysters, * * * 
he shall prove to the satisfaction of the board of auditors of town accounts * * * that the land selected is not a planted bed of 
oysters, or, if planted, is not planted by any person other than the applicant, and shall also prove, by at least five reputable residents and 
freeholders of said towns [Jamaica or Hempstead], that he is, and has been for one year preceding, an inhabitant of the town. All 
the aforesaid proof shall be taken in writing, and signed and sworn to, Such board of auditors, or a majority of them, shall thereupon 
give to such person a certificate under their hands,” embodying the facts stated above, which shall be filed with the town clerk. 
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Src. 91. Persons obtaining and using oyster-ground in Jamaica or Hempstead shall pay to the supervisor of the town an annual 
rent of $5 an acre. Thismoney shall go to pay current annual expenses of the town, Any oystering or clamming on ground so set apart, 
without authority of the owner, is forbidden. 

Src. 92. Penalty for taking oysters, or disturbing beds in Jamaica or Hempstead, $100, to be recovered by the owner. 

Src. 93. Defines process of arrest and recovery. 

Src. 94. Forfeiture ensues when the owner of ground in Jamaica or Hempstead waters ceases to use the ground for one year, or at the 
end of a year after he ceases to be a resident. 

Src. 95. Persons given until January 1, 1872, to remove their oysters from the waters of Jamaica or Hempstead, or to acquire new 


rights. 
- Src. 96. Forbids dredging in the waters belonging to Jamaica or Hempstead, under penalties of $100 fine, or 60 days imprisonment, or 
both. 

Src. $7. Repeals the act of April 8, 1865, relating to this subject. 

Under these closely protective laws the whole town, nearly, has turned itself into oyster-growers, and the 
coming generation are taking the beds their fathers leave. They pay into the town treasury of Hempstead about 
$900 a year, and into that of Jamaica about $400, which, at $5 an acre rent annually, shows that few of the 
planters occupy the three acres which they are permitted to. This is not for lack of room, however; plenty of 
good ground remains. 

OYSTERMEN’S WAGES.—The total number of planters that one may count up in Rockaway varies from time to 
time, but there are not less than 150 constantly engaged, and devoting their whole time to their beds, except in 
midsummer. Besides these planters, properly speaking, there are as many more men who support their families by 
picking up the oysters that have drifted on to public ground from the planted beds, and selling them for market or 
for seed; who catch crabs, dig clams, and mend boats and tools, when not directly employed in assisting the 
planters make their beds or harvest their crops. It is particularly at the harvest-time that this help is employed, 
and the laborers receive from 20 to 25 cents a bushel for getting up and bringing in the oysters and culling them 
for market. It may safely be said, therefore, that 250 families, and many single men, in this village alone, obtain 
their support from the local oyster-industry. 

MErHops OF CULTURE.—Rockaway men get their seed from Brookhaven and Newark bay, but prefer East 
river seed to any other, and use the largest quantity of it. It is brought to them in sloops. Rockaway itself owns 
few large sail-boats; its channels are too shallow and devious to admit of easy navigation, but every man has a 
skiff, and all the planters, flat planting-boats. Virginia oysters have been tried, but have never done well. Now 
none are planted. They say the water is too salt for them. The growth of Rockaway oysters is extremely rapid. 
The mud in the bottom of these marshy channels, which is only sufficient to hold the oysters from being smothered, 
seems to be full of nourishment, and the oysters are always large and fat. Some few men deal only in “box” size ; 
but the majority of the planters sell, nowadays, much smaller oysters than formerly they were wont to, so that the 
average shipments now will run about 275 to the bushel. Lately, also, Rockaway has been able to contribute 
considerably to the European trade, selling what they term “French” stock, measuring from 1,500 to 1,700 to the 
barrel, and receiving $1 a hundred forit. I understand that these oysters have given very good satisfaction abroad. 

MARKETS AND PRICES OF ROCKAWAY OYSTERS.—When Rockaway oysters first began to get a name in the 
city markets, they were sent there by the packet-sloops that used to run for fast freight and passenger traflie from 
the south shore to the metropolis, in rivalry with the lumbering stage-coaches on the shore, and brought about 75 
cents a basket. When the war of the Rebellion cut off the southern supply, northern oystermen profited, and 
“Rockaways” were so good and regular, that at the close of the war they were worth $4 for ordinary stock at the 
boats, after which they were carted to the city in peddlers’ wagons. This rate dwindled, however, very rapidly ; 
yet Rockaway oysters have always held a good place, and last season were sold readily at $1 25 for small and $2 
for the larger sort. The quality was unusually poor this season. The total quantity raised annually by this community, 
I estimate, after much study, at 100,000 bushels, judging that 700 bushels is the largest average permissible, and 
counting 150 planters. 

NortHwest Pornt.—On the eastern shore of Jamaica bay is a little oyster-settlement calling itself Northwest 
Point, which disposes of its oysters as “‘Rockaways”. The beds here are in a swift tidal channel, where the water is 
shallow, and many beds are left bare at low tide. Here are from 40 to 45 families, chiefly supported by the business. 
Four or five of these are planters, raising from three to five thousand bushels annually; but the majority are small 
planters, who get from $150 to $400 a year out of their beds. They own here about 20 oyster-sloops, which do also 
a good deal of coasting, and in summer enter into the pleasure-excursion business at the beach hotels. The total 
crop of the locality, therefore, does not exceed ten or fifteen thousand bushels. Last year these were of poor quality, 
and were sold on the shore at $1 25 a bushel. As a rule, most of the oysters are taken by water to the foot of West 
Tenth street, New York, and there disposed of, generally to good advantage. Mr. Henry Wanser, to whom I am 
chiefly indebted for information, prophesied that the crop of 188081 would be a good one in quality, because the 
mollusks had spawned early, and therefore had time left them to get strong and fat before the cold autumn weather 
began. He thought oysters must be in good shape by August 20, or they would not be good at all. 

A few other planters are scattered singly about the shores, but they are of no importance, and eater chiefly to 
the hotels and local trade in summer. 
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GRAVESEND.—On the western shore of Jamaica bay is a small interest centering at Gravesend, in procuring 
an account of which I was greatly assisted by Mr. R. L. Van Kluk, postmaster of that village. 

There are no natural oyster-beds in this region, except that a few bushels are caught every fallin Garrettson’s 
creek, between Gravesend and Flatlands. Between Gravesend on the west and the western shore of Jamaica 
bay on the east, there are 22 or 23 planters, all of whom get their seed from Newark bay. This business and 
clamming, together, support about 25 families. Last season the crop amounted to. between 15,000 and 20,000 bushels, 
sold in New York at an average price of $1 25. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR SouTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND: 


Number of planters and shippers --....-..-.----...... SBOC OOO COT PSEA OCCU BOCES EHNS BREE SOSSS SSa6 800 
Hxten tol eround cultivated: —=s\cioe Santos sie eelaae eee eee een ae eee see see ano eee eee acres -. 2,000 _ 
Value of shore-property, about.-.......----.----202--2-- eee bees heed uted sect ens ara eee eee ee $25, 000 
Nim erto fv esses) Sosa seate alenie Messin sine Sate ee (tes ee ham wate eae ee ete oe 170 
WWalluetot SAMO. 25. cmmtecjos game ser eate eictcle meee ee el tra a eer ee $136, 000 
Value.of small crafti(S00boats)). eos Acr meme no aie eias onic nae as Se eeine teen ane einaes one cee a ate een ee $100, 000 
Numberiof men hired byaplanters\or dealerse---e seo -m= see eae ioe pees aaa eee ee cies eaten ee eeelee aie eee 400 
F7Nie wel GEV MMENES OE SCT Cocco na Sng MESS  O Se SOD HERO HO OOO OSS SaeISro Cs SOS S=os SON REoU mo acho Gace sesc8 - $150, 000 
Annual sales of— 
i IN@iive\oOySterseoneaees seen aes ade oor sees assed cose5 OScesososbeod one asoSsess5 buskels.. 400, 000 
' Value of sane. sn<c5 joao amoesionasto tems anna adacacemsele sens cchacemmnaasaeesaweecieenaine eee $400, 000 
Totalnumber offamilies supportediencs0,< jo <n ene nae en emie eet ia= cle eayeemrening ose eye eee cine ae 1, 200 
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ALLUSIONS TO OYSTERS IN EARLY COLONIAL LITERATURE.—Among the riches of a new country enumerated 
to the Old World by discoverers, the products of the sea always have held a prominent place. They were not 
forgotten in the case of the shores of the island of Manhattan, the splendid river to which Hudson left his name, 
and the great bay where it finds entrance to the sea, and the bright expanse of which is the scene of the story of 
the present chapter. 

The fishes of these waters attracted the attention of the earliest voyagers in a marked degree, and the mollusks— 
a part of them in popular estimation—were not neglected. 

Whether the wealth of oysters would have been apprehended so speedily had it been necessary to “discover” 
the beds, is doubtful, though the fact that they then grew abundantly all over the edges of New York bay, and the 
entering streams—Shrewsbury, Raritan, Passaic, Hackensack, Hudson,.and East rivers—must have been apparent 
to the most careless observer; but the explorers and colonists were saved any trouble in the matter, for the Indians 
were in the habit of gathering clams and oysters at all practicable seasons, and depended upon them largely for 
their food. In a poem by an early Dutch settler and poet, this very thing is celebrated, with seemingly strict 
attention to truthful details : 


Crabs, lobsters, mussels, oysters, too, there be, 
So large that one does overbalance three 
Of those of Europe; and in quantity, 
No one can reckon. 
Then, as now, it appears that all the hard work of obtaining the delicacies fell upon the women. A quaint 
old book, written by William Wood, and published in London in 1634, entitled Nev Englands Prospects, ete.» 
contains a poem upon the kinds of shellfish, in which the following elegant verse occurs: 


The luscious lobster, with the erab-fish raw, 
The brinish oyster, mussel, perriwigge, 
And tortoise sought by the Indian Squaw, 
Which to the flatts dance many a winter’s jigge, 
To dive for cockles and to dig for clams, 
Whereby her lazy husband’s guts she cramms. 


How greatly this molluscan abundance was valued by the first colonists, is plainly shown by frequent allusions 
in the early descriptions of the country. In 1621 “very large oifters” were too common at Nieuw Amsterdam to find 
a market, everybody being able to supply themselves without charge. A few years later (1671) Arnoldus Montanus 
speaks of ‘oysters, some a foot long, containing pearls, but few of a brown color”, as one of the common 
advantages of the young settlement. Sir George Carteret, as one of the inducements in advertising the region 
about the mouth of the Raritan, where he wished to establish colonies, tells intending emigrants that ‘the bay [i. e., 
of New York] and Hudson’s river are plentifully stored with sturgeon, great bass, and other scale-fish, eels, and 
shellfish, as oysters, etc., in great plenty, and easy to take”. This was in 1681. Three or four years later letters 
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were written home to England from what is now Perth Amboy, which are preserved in Smith’s History of New 
Jersey, which bear out the truth of Carteret’s assertions handsomely, as proved by these extracts : 

And at Amboy point and feveral other places there is abundance of brave oyfters. 

Oytters, I think, would ferve all England. 

We have one thing more particular to us, which the others want alfo, which is vaft oyfter-banks, which is the conftant frefh victuals, 
during the winter, to Englifh, as well as Indians; of thefe there are many all along our coafts, from the fea as high as against New York, 
whence they come to fetch them. 

Oyfter fhells upon the point, to make lime withal, which will wonderfully accomodate us in building good houfes [of stone] cheap, 
warm for winter, and cool for summer. 

We have ftore of clams, efteemed much better than oyfters; on feftivals the Indians feaft with them; there are fhallops [scallops], 
but in no great plenty. 

OYSTERS IN THE HUDSON RIVER AND IN THE “KILLS”.—Just how far up the Hudson river this “store” of 
“brave oysters” extended is hard to determine. In his manuscript notes, furnished me with a liberality which 
his known regard for science and his native generosity would lead those who know him to expect, the Rev. Samuel 
Lockwood says, that five or six miles above Teller’s point, near Sing Sing, is the uppermost spot “where they ever 
flourished”. Captain Metzgar mentioned Rockland lake as the northern limit. The distance from here to Sandy 
Hook is no less than 50 miles, and all the way it was an almost continuous oyster-bottom. Bedloe’s island, in the 
harbor, was first known as Big Oyster island, and some rocks and tide-bars south of it as Little Oyster island, the 
latter still keeping its name. 

In the neighborhood of Staten Island the circumstances were especially favorable, and there were numerous beds. 
Staten Island lies in a mainly east and west direction, filling the southwestern corner of the bay; the northern shore 
is rocky and unfit for oyster-growth for a considerable distance, but the southern and western sides are eminently 
favorable. Between the island on the west and the contiguous shore of New Jersey, at Bergen and Elizabeth, the 
strait is narrow and was long ago called by the Dutch Kil von Kol, or the Kol, which has been corrupted into 
modern Kill von Kull, or shortly, the Kills. Everywhere in these swift tide-ways oysters grew abundantly. South 
of the island there is a broad expanse of shallow water separating the island from the Jersey shore of Monmouth 
county, into which the Raritan pours a heavy flood of fresh water. To the Staten Islanders and New Yorkers, this 
part of the bay is known as Staten Island sound, and the oysters grown in it receive the market name of “Sounds”. 
Jerseymen more often speak of it as Raritan bay, and sell the oysters they raise on their shore as “ Amboys” and 
“Keyports”, the former town being the ancient village at the mouth of the Raritan river, and the latter, a modern 
town, several miles eastward. To the eastward of Keyport again, near the base of Sandy Hook, Shrewsbury river 
comes in, and here was another oyster-center, famous at one time, but now declined. The only other locality worthy 
of special mention is Prince’s bay, on the southeastern shore of Staten Island. 

FISHERIES AND LEGISLATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—With reference to oyster-matters history is 
mute during the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century, except that chance allusions 
here and there show that large numbers of persons—nearly everybody in fact—took advantage of this natural 
storehouse of food to supplement their luxuries in summer, and victual their cellars for winter. It is also evident 
that the fame of Carteret’s “great plenty and easy to take”, had spread abroad, and so many aliens sailed into the 
placid bay to rake upon the “vast banks”, that at last the colonists became alarmed for the continuance of their 
precious supply. Thus it arose that as early as 1715 was passed the first colonial law in relation to oysters, 
prohibiting— 

That from and after the Publication of this Act, it Fhall not be Lawful for any Perfon or Perfons whatfoever (Native Free Indians 
only excepted) from and after the firft day of May, until the firft day of September, Annually, to gather, Rake, take up, or bring to the 
Market, any Oyfters whatsoever, under the penalty of Twenty Shillings for every Offence, to be recovered before any of His Majefty’s 
Juftices of the Peace, who are hereby Authorized and required to hear and finally Determine the fame, one half thereof to him, her or 
them, that fhall bring the fame to Effect, and the other half to the Poor of the place where the Offence fhall be committed. 

And * * * That it fhall not be Lawful for any Negro, Indian, or Mulatto Slave to fell any Oyfters in the City of New York, at 
any time whatfoever, upon the penalty of Twenty Shillings for every Offence, to be paid by the Mafter or Miftrefs of fuch Slave or 
Slaves, to be recovered and applied as aforefaid. This Act to be [in] Force from the Publication hereof, during the term of Five Years 
and no longer. 

Four years later (1719) the colony of New Jersey saw the matter in the same light, for the legislature 
resolved: 

“WHEREAS, itis found by daily experience, that the Oyfterbeds within this Province are wafted and deftroyed by Strangers, and 
others, at unfeafonable Times of the Year, the Preservation of which will tend to the great Benefit of the poor People and others 
inhabiting this Province; Br 1T THEREFORE ENACTED,” ete. 

The provisions were that no gathering of oysters should take place between May 10 and September 1, and 
that no oysters should be put upon any vessel or boat not wholly owned within the Province. For the enforcement 
of these acts special officers were named,* and legal provisions for seizure and punishment were arranged. 

New York AnD NEW JERSEY LAWS OF 1730~75.—In 1730 New York again found need to make a second 


* “The Perfons appointed being all dead it is thought improper to fwell the Volume by inferting their Names.—Laws, 1776. 
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Jaw in respect to shellfish, and in 1737 a third, owing to the too great demand made upon the beds around Staten 
Island by crews of boats from New England, New Jersey, and elsewhere, special protective legislation for these 
waters was obtained from the colonial legislature. The preamble of this act of 1757, states the necessity for the 
law, “since it has been found by daily experience that the Oyster-Beds lying at and near Richmond County, 
within this Colony, are wafted and Deftroyed by Strangers; the preventing of which will tend to the great Benefit 
of the poor People and others inhabiting the aforefaid Colony.” The Act therefore forbids any one “ direetly or 
indirectly, to rake, * * * any Oyfters within this Colony, and put them on board any Canoe, Periauger, Flat, 
Scow, Boat or other Veffel whatsoever, not wholly belonging to, and owned by, Perfons who live within the aforesaid 
Colony ”, under penalty of having the craft and all its contents seized. This law is almost an exact reproduction of 
the New Jersey statute of 1719. It then names ten citizens of Richmond county—many of whose names still figure 
in the oyster-business of Staten Island—as a police to carry out the law, and empowers them for that purpose. 
The method of condemning and selling the goods seized are then prescribed. 

In 1775, New Jersey, finding that to have her beds and markets open till May 10, when New York stopped 
work May 1, did not work well, changed her close-day to May 1 also; and in addition a new provision was enacted, 
in view of the fact that “a Practice hath prevailed of raking and gathering great Quantities of Oysters with Intent 
to burn the same for Lime only, whereby great Waste is made, and the Oyster-Beds thereby in danger of being 
entirely destroyed”. The penalties against an offender under this new law were very severe. 

Both states made their laws somewhat in a spirit of mischief and retaliation, for Jerseymen then, as ever 
since, came in contact with Staten Island planters, often to the extent of mutual belligerency. 

BEGINNINGS OF OYSTER-CULTURE, 1810-1835.—In spite of this protection, however, all the natural beds 
gradually gave out, and it was long ago found necessary to supplement them by artificial means. The precise date 
when oyster-planting began here it has been difficult to fix. Captain Cornelius Brittain, of Keyport, New Jersey, 
tells me, that his father was the first man to plant in York bay, about 1810. This was at Bergen point. Opposite 
his place, just below Bedloe’s Island, was “Oyster Island”, a flat covered by high water, where previously some 
natural oysters used to be got, but hardly within Captain Brittain’s remembrance. Captain Benj. Decker, of 
Keyport, places the first bringing of Virginia oysters to Prince’s bay at “55 years ago”, that is, in 1825. Long 
before this, certainly as early as 1816, as I learn from a newspaper advertisement at that time, cargoes were brought 
to New York from the Chesapeake; at first, though, none were laid down to wait for growth. 

As to native oysters at Staten Island, I was told that they were certainly cultivated in Prince’s bay at least 
sixty years ago. In some localities on the opposite shore the industry is probably older, since a suit was brought 
about seventy-five years ago, in old Shrewsbury township, New Jersey, originating in the question, whether or not 
a man had exclusive right to the oysters he had planted. At Keyport, planting of native oysters is probably not 
more than forty or fifty years old; and at Amboy, according to report, it was not until fifty years ago that any 
beds were staked off. 

The use of these waters for planting occasioned an immediate effect upon the villages of the neighboring 
coast which was very striking. “In fact,” remarks a cotemporary chronicler, ‘‘the prosperity and rapid increase 
of the population of that island [Staten] is owing, in a considerable degree, to the oyster-trade of this city. Before 
Prince’s bay was laid ont in oyster-plantations there were very few persons living on it, and it was almost wholly 
uncultivated * * *, A few years after the first beds were planted an extent of coast of from five to ten miles 
was covered with oysters taken from the ‘rocks’ of Virginia.” 

The number of men employed upon the beds in 1853, and who lived upon the island, with their families, was 
computed at 3,000. 

STATE LAWS FOR THE PROTECTION OF OYSTER-PLANTERS.—To encourage this new productive-industry, which 
had thus suddenly come into existence, New York and New Jersey both enacted laws calculated to protect the 
planters. They have been the object of much change and amendment, as experience ripened the judgment and 
new circumstances arose. 

At present the laws of New York applying to this subject and locality are as follows: 


General statutes : 


Forbidding any natural bed being staked off for private use, or being planted upon; forbidding any person, not 
for six months previous a resident of the state, from taking any shellfish within the state (but an actual resident 
may employ any non-resident); and prohibiting the use of any dredge weighing over 30 pounds, or operated by 
steam-power. 

Special statutes : 


I. Asserting that no person not an inhabitant of the state may plant oysters in the waters surrounding Staten 
Island, “except the consent of the owner first be obtained”; and no non-inhabitant may take oysters or clams 
“from their beds of natural growth in any of said waters”. 

II. Forbidding dredging or dragging for oysters in the neighborhood of Staten Island “upon beds of natural 
growth of oysters (not planted) ”. 
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Ill. Forbids any person taking up or disturbing oysters planted under all the waters of this state surrounding 
Staten Island, without previous permission from the owners. 

New Jersey’s laws, applying here, are substantially similar : 

J. No summer raking or sale of oysters allowed on public ground. 

II. No dredging in any shape allowed. 

III. No oysters to be gathered to be made into lime, or to be used in iron manufacture. 

IV. No person, not a resident of the state for six months previous, may gather oysters or clams in state waters 
for himself or for his employer. 

VY. Any owners or licensed persons may plant oysters or clams upon any flats or coves (not natural beds) and 
one chain beyond the same, along the shores of Newark bay and Staten Island sound, under prescribed conditions 
of staking out, ete. A penalty is fixed for taking oysters without authority from such inclosures. 

VI. Prohibits taking “from any natural oyster-banks or beds in this state any old shells other than such as 
cannot be removed or separated from the oysters without injuring the same; and all such shells shall be culled 
and thrown back again upon the said natural banks or beds”; but this does not apply to private beds. 

LAW-MAKING: QUARRELS AND LITIGATIONS.—These laws grew up one by one, and at first were misunderstood 
and willfully disregarded on all sides. Between New York and New Jersey, in the persons of the Staten Islanders 
and Jerseymen, there were constant quarrels, and even open war, now and then, owing to alleged infringements of 
the vague boundary-line, by one party or the other. If one side thought they discovered that an oysterman from 
the opposite shore was placing his oysters within their waters, they felt no hesitancy or compunction in at once 
raking his stock up, claiming that he had no right to this ground, and consequently the oysters he had bought and 
placed there were public plunder. Arrests for larceny would follow, tedious imprisonments ensue, armed guards 
patrol the domains of the respective states, a few men get shot, perhaps, and much trouble to the whole community 
be caused. This state of affairs has not yet ceased ; and I suppose it never will. The accusation was constantly 
being made, also, chieily by the penniless and shiftless, against prosperous planters, that natural-growth ground 
had been staked off and was being used privately, to the detriment of the general welfare of the community. Then, 
too, there were plenty of persons who altogether disputed any rights of property in planted oysters, and failed by 
their conduct to recognize the law which said there were such rights. Nor, in northern New Jersey at least, was it 
until fifty years had elapsed after the laws relating to planted oysters had first been published, that the subject was 
finally and clearly settled by the supreme court. On an appeal from Cape May, tried in 1855, it was charged that 
Thomas Taylor had stolen oysters to the value of $18 from George Hildreth. This time the question of the right to 
oysters planted where there was no natural growth was reached and decided. The counsel for the defendant 
(Taylor) pleaded that “oysters being animals fera natwre, there can be no property in them unless they be dead, or 
reclaimed, or tamed, or in the actual power or possession of the claimant”. 

The chief justice, in giving the opinion of the court, said: 

The principle advanced by defendant’s counsel, as applied to animals fere nature, is not questioned. But oysters, though usually 
included in that description of animals, do not come within the reason or operation of the rule. The owner has the same absolute 
property in them that he has in inanimate things or domestic animals. Like domestic animals, they continue perpetually in his occupation 
and will not stray from his house or person. Unlike animals fere natura, they do not require to be reclaimed and made tame by art, 
industry, or education, nor to be confined in order to be within the immediate power of the owner. If at liberty, they have neither the 
inclination nor power to escape. For the purposes of the present inquiry they are obviously more nearly allied to tame animals than to 
wild ones, and perhaps more nearly allied to inanimate objects than to animals of either description. The indictment could not aver that 
the oysters were dead, for they would then be of no value; nor that they were reclaimed or tamed, for in this sense they were never wild 
and were not capable of domestication ; nor that they were confined, for that would be absurd. 

It was the decision of the court that the owner has the same absolute property in oysters that he has in 
inanimate things or domestic animals, and that an indictment would lie for stealing oysters planted in a public or 
navigable river, where oysters do not grow naturally, and the spot designated by stakes or otherwise. 

On the other hand, courts decided that action does not lie for taking oysters claimed as planted in a common 
navigable stream in which others were found. The court seemed to consider the throwing of oyster-plants where 
there is a natural growth as an abandonment, and compared it to a man “who should take a deer in a forest and 
be simpleton enough to let it go again in the same forest, saying, ‘this is my deer, and no man shall touch it;? it 
would never be asked by the next taker what was the intention of the simpleton; the very act of letting if go was 
an abandonment.” 

VIRGINIA SEED AND NATIVE SEED.—In early days Virginia oysters were mcre largely planted than now, except 
by a few New York dealers, and the beds of natives were supplied by seed found at home or at most in York bay, it 
merely being necessary to gather it up from the scattered spots where it lay or had “struck”, and place it upon the 
private beds; the immediate waters of Staten Island or the neighboring coasts have furnished little or no seed. It 
is seventy years, I was told by Capt. Benjamin Decker—to whom I am greatly indebted for information—since any 
young oysters have ‘‘ struck” along the southern shore of the island, in quantities worth getting. The great natural 
beds there and in the mouth of the Raritan and the beds off Shrewsbury, were exhausted years and years ago, and 
although now and then small deposits of young oysters are found in various parts of these waters, no reliance is 
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placed upon such a source of seed. Sixty years ago old oystermen remember working upon the “ Chingora” bed, 
two miles below Keyport; and upon the then famous “ State-beds” just at the Raritan river light-house. Now 
artificial planting covers both these banks. Fifteen years ago a bed of wild oysters was discovered down near the 
southwest buoy, and is supposed to have originated from spawn drifted across from Fort Hamilton, where the rocks 
conceal many oysters in their crevices. Since then small patches are occasionally found elsewhere. This sporadic 
growth seems entirely due to the native oysters planted in the sound, for during all the years previous that “ Virginias” 
were planted in the greatest profusion, nothing of the sort occurred. Though the southern oysters would survive the 
winter, as a rule, and were even kept over two winters, when it was undesirable to sell them, they never spawned 
effectually, and are considered by the oystermen incapable of doing so, who attribute all the “set” which occurs 
anywhere in that vicinity to northern stock. I have had no opportunity of proving this, right or wrong, but am 
inclined to believe it true. This year a ruinously large proportion of the southern stock planted died. 

I may mention, in this connection, that on the New Jersey shore much oyster-spawn “catches” every year in 
all the creeks, and a certain portion of it survives. A common experience is to find it attached to the sedges. By 
autumn such will become so heavy as to fallin the water, and the main part of it will die. What survives, however, 
will be as big as half a dollar, and are caught for seed. Enough remains, nevertheless, to tempt a few fishermen to 
return the very day the summer close-time expires, and rake again. What they get are “ yellow as gold”, and of 
extraordinary quality. These oysters are called “naturals”, and are only enough to supply the home-tables for a 
few days, at extravagant prices. I see no reason why the judicious throwing of shells or other cultch in these creek- 
mouths would not save large quantities of this fine seed. It would be objected to by the populace, however, no 
doubt, on the plea that it was ‘natural ground”—an argument that might serve for any part of all these shores, 
which have occasionally been covered with the spawn along their whole extent. 

The southern oysters that formerly made the chief business of these shores were variously known as “ Virginia 
seed”, ‘“ Chesapeakes”, “soft”, and “fresh” oysters. I restrict myself in the use of the word “seed”, however, to 
the very small native northern oysters which were transplanted to private beds, and allowed from eighteen months’ 
to two years’ growth. The business was certainly very extensive for the condition of the oyster-market; nor has 
it yet more than declined, since probably 300,000 bushels are annually laid down even now.. 

METHODS OF CULTURE, PAST AND PRESENT.—The methods of work were and are not different from those 
pursued elsewhere in respect to southern oysters, and need not be redescribed in detail. Rappahannock and York 
river stock seems to have been preferred always in this district, and a large number of sloops and schooners ran 
each spring to and from those rivers. The crews of these vessels were not only native Jerseymen or Staten 
Islanders, but often Chesapeake men, who came up for a brief season’s work, and then returned to their homes. 

“They are required,” says an account written in 1853, “in the transplanting of a bed, to heave the oysters 
overboard, to clean the bed about once a year, and perform various other work of a like description. The cleaning 
of the beds takes place generally every fall, and is accomplished by means of ‘scrapers’, singular looking 
instruments, somewhat resembling scythes, with this exception, that at one side of the blade a large bag, constructed 
of iron ring-work, like many purses we have seen, is attached. Into this all the scourings of the bed, cleaned off 
with the front of the blade, fall, and the whole is hauled up at regular intervals and deposited in the boat, to be 
afterward thrown into the current. In this manner the whole floor of the bed is scraped quite clean, after which 
it is considered fit for the reception of the oysters. The process of cleaning a bed is performed by the vessels under 
full sail. It is a very laborious task. 

“The oyster companies have to pay about $1 a year each for the privilege of planting in a portion of Prince’s 
bay, called Ward’s point, which is regarded as admirably adapted for the purpose. As many as 1,000,000 bushels 
of oysters are scattered in this favorite locality yearly; but it is the only part of the bay for which the dealers are 
required to pay. Each company have their own ground marked out, and the whole space thus occupied extends 
over ten miles in length by about five in breadth. The depth of water varies from 8 to 25 feet. Besides the 
Virginia oysters, there are several other kinds planted in this bay, among which are the East river and Delaware 
oysters.” 

The war of the Rebellion interfered greatly with this industry, and had a great influence in turning the current 
of oyster-planting toward the cultivation of home-stock. 


39. OYSTER-INDUSTRIES OF NEW YORK BAY, 1879-80. 


CULTURE OF TRANSPLANTED NATIVE OYSTERS.—Turning now to the consideration of the growing of 
transplanted native oysters, I find that this is gradually superseding the other (southern) planting, the objection 
to that being that, with higher prices at the south and lower selling-rates in the north, too many risks are attached 
to make it profitable. The planters of old, elated by their profits, which, during the war of the Rebellion were 
very large, over-crowded the grounds and each other, until the business nearly collapsed. The present revival 
in the line of growing natives is likely to prove equally profitable in a sounder way. But this planting of native 
seed-oysters in New York bay is an old industry. In 1853, for example, it was stated that there were at least 1,000 
men employed in cultivating “ York Bays” for the purpose of shipping them. “The hardness of their shell and the 
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peculiar saltness of the meat render them better adapted for shipping than any others, and they are, therefore, used 
almost wholly for the western trade. The boats employed in transporting them from the North river and Newark 
bay to the artificial beds are open, and are each generally manned by three or four men * * *, These men work 
in sloops and skiffs owned by themselves. The owners of each boat are also proprietors of one or more beds planted 
by themselves. There are about 200 boats, altogether, each of which is valued at an average of $800.” 

OYSTER INTERESTS OF STATEN ISLAND IN 1853.—In reviewing the interests, during the same year, of the 
south side of. Staten Island, whence came the “Sound” oysters of the markets, the Herald estimated the business 
as follows: 

From 150 to 200 men are employed in their enltivation, or in bringing them to market, and the value of the whole amount sold 
during the year does not exceed $50,000. The boats used in transplanting and in transporting them to this city are sloops and skiffs, or 
open boats, each being manned by three or four hands. The average value of each boat is about $200, and the whole amount of capital 
invested in the sound-trade, including boats and beds, may be estimated at $250,000. 

It is added that one-third of all the seed planted at that time came out of the North river, from beds “ which 
extend at intervals from Piermont to Sing Sing”, where the growth was said to be exceedingly quick and abundant, 
but the oysters, especially those from the higher beds, of inferior quality, and wholly useless until transplanted.* 

OYSTER-CULTURE ABOUT STATEN ISLAND.—The home resources along the shores of Staten Island, in York 
bay and the North river, having long ago been exhausted, or greatly depleted, the planters in Prince’s bay and on 
the Jersey shore now get ‘“‘seed” oysters, with which to stock their beds, wherever they can. The chief source is 
Newark bay and Raritan river, though the North and East rivers and Long Island sound are drawn upon. A 
considerable quantity of seed is brought fromas far away as Fair Haven and Blue Point. In most cases the planters 
themselves gather what they use, by going after it in their own sloops, taking a small boat and a man to help. 
There is no reason why they should know precisely the number of busheis they cull out of their tongs and carry 
home, or why they should endeavor to calculate its exact cost. It would be diflicult, therefore, for them to answer 
precise questions as to how much they got, or what it cost them, let alone how much they had upon their beds at a 
given time. Jor what they buy, from 30 to 40 cents a bushel was paid last season, to the many persons who made 
a practice of catching seed to sell. I may mention here an incidental custom. 

Whenever the tides are especially low, there is a hurried concourse of people along the shore to pick up the 
mollusks, old and young, disclosed by the retreating flood, who work as far out as they possibly ean. Such a 
general turnout is an interesting sight and an important fact to the planters, many of whose beds are bounded on 
the shoreward side by ordinary low-water mark. Though an extra low tide discloses grounds and beds of planted 
oysters legally held, the eager populace regard it as no infringement to pick up from such planted grounds, whenever 
they can reach them unobstructed. The truth is, this ground, occasionally exposed by the tide, is debatable 
territory, and the planters find it prudent not to contest the matter, but to be especially vigilant over their property, 
lest unscrupulous persons, of whom there are many, shall wade in to the beds and make a wholesale theft, under 
excuse of low water. 

OYSTER-CULTURE AT KEYPORT AND PERTH AmMBOoy.—The seed usually gathered at Keyport and vicinity 
grows on soft mud and in sedgy places, and hence is long, slender, crooked, and ill-shaped. It is roughly culled on 
the boat, as soon as caught, and sold by the basket or bushel. Planted in from 10 to 15 feet depth of water, purer, 
salter, and upon a better bottom than before, it rounds out into good shape, and grows with considerable rapidity, in 
good seasons. The best bottom is a thin layer of mud overlying sand, and the best time for planting is in March, 
April, and May. Asa total of the bushels of seed planted last spring, nothing better than an estimate is possible, 
and I consider the best way to make this estimate, is to consider that the erop, each year, is about equal to what is 
planted, the growth making up for the loss. I know the crop of northern oysters of the region under review amounts 
to about 250,000 bushels, which may also be taken to represent the amount of seed put on the beds. Multiplying 
this by 35, the average price per bushel, you have $87,500 as the total amount of capital sunk in stocking the beds. 
From 100 to 150 per cent. added, gives the amount of sales, after two to three years’ waiting, and the expenditure of 
a considerable outlay in handling. 


* Before leaving this point, I may add an opinion expressed by the late Count L. F. de Pourtales, in a report to the Coast Survey, about 
ten years ago, in respect to the oyster-beds of the United States, regarding the North river. He wrote: 

“ Having been informed that oysters are obtained for purposes of planting, from the Hudson river, I visited Sing Sing, which had been 
indicated as about the highest point at which oysters are found. My visit was, unfortunately, after the close of the fishing season, the 1st of 
June; but I had the good fortune to be referred to the oldest fisherman of the vicinity, a colored man named Brady, at Sparta, from whom 
I obtained some valuable information. He had found oysters as high up as Cruger’s, above Croton point, but they were subject to 
considerable vicissitudes there, being at times entirely destroyed by freshets or ice. From another informant I learned, that off Croton 
point there existed considerable beds of oysters, but all dead, According to Mr. Mitchell’s observations, the specific gravity of the water 
at the bottom off Cruger’s is 1.003 at the end of flood, and only 1.001 at the end of ebb. The best and largest oysters are now found in 
the deepest parts, 20 to 25 feet, but they are rather scarce now. Formerly they were abundant and grew close to the shore, where none 
are found now. This Brady attributed to the construction of the railroad skirting the shore—a plausible explanation—since the washing 
of the embankment must have produced a layer of mud, in which they have become smothered. The clearing of the forests in the basin 
of the Hudson must have had, also, a*considerable influence in checking the growth of oysters by mud deposits. There is no regular 
business of oyster-catching as high up as Sing Sing, as the town laws prohibit strangers from taking oysters, and the inhabitants take 
only a few for their own use.” 
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The method pursued in this region has grown to be eareful and systematic, and furnishes employment to a 
considerable number of men not planters. In the spring, as soon as the weather gets fairly settled, the “natives”, 
intended to be sent to market the following fall, are taken up from the place where they lie, culled over, and 
cleaned, if needful, and relaid, more thinly, on a new bed. Usually this is a movement froma soft to a harder 
bottom, and sometimes to a region of fresher water. At Perth Amboy, however, oysters shifted are placed further 
down the bay. It operates advantageously in two ways: by repressing the tendency to spawn, which is 
undesirable; and by giving them the benefit of a change of water and food. Moreover, on the sand they will tend 
to grow round and shapely beyond their ability to do so when crowded in the mud, while the fresher water will 
make them fatter. The actual result, nevertheless, is sometimes disappointing, particularly if there be no current 
over the new bed to bring a steady supply of fresh food. 

The man who has only a few hundred bushels will do this “shifting”, as it is termed, himself; but for the large 
planters it is usually done by a contractor, either for a lump sum or for an amount of pay based upon an estimate 
of the quantity, or at the rate of 10 to 15 cents per bushel, according to the density of the oyster-beds, and hence 
the time to be consumed. In either case the cost is about the same. One gentleman told me he paid $1,300 to 
have 11,000 bushels shifted under the first-named arrangement. While this is going on the southern cargoes are 
being laid upon the beds, and at Keyport a score or more of negroes, from Norfolk, annually appear as laborers, 
returning, at the end of the work, to their homes. 

GROWTH OF OYSTERS IN NEW YORK BAy.—The growth of oysters transplanted to these New York bay waters 
is reasonably rapid, though not as fast as occurs in the Great South bay of Long Island. The usual expectation 
is to leave the beds undisturbed for three years, then shift in the spring and market in the fall. As planting of 
seed oceurs both spring and fall, the crop of every year is thus the first of a series of six. All “naturals”, that is, 
local oysters, planted, will outgrow foreign seed, doubling in size in a single season. This, manifestly, is because 
they suffer no change of locality, and do not need to become acclimated. The oysters from the sound, however, 
have been used largely for European trade for the last two or three years, and have acquired a high reputation. 
These do not require to lie three years, since they are wanted of small size. 

Captain Benjamin Decker, whom I have quoted before, relates that some years ago he had a strange experience 
in this direction: a bed of oysters, which he planted at Keyport, doubled their size in a single month! “T sold 
these oysters in the New York market,” he says, “‘and they sold well. The shells were so thin you could see the 
light through them. They beat anything in the market. The growth was wonderful. I sowed them thin, and yet 
they choked one another. I should think at least half of them died from this cause.” 

SUMMER REST AND AUTUMN WORK IN KEYPORT AND VICINITY.—By the end of May all work upon the 
beds ceases, beyond taking up an occasional boat-load to supply the weak summer-demand. The condition of the 
beds is watched closely, however, by the anxious owners, since it is the midsummer months that determine whether 
the oysters will report themselves ‘‘good” in the fall, or the reverse; which means a profitable business, or the 
reverse. If the season is hot, equable, and reasonably calm, all is expected to go well. Heavy storms and great 
freshets in July and August, on the other hand, produce thin and poor oysters, which will not bring a good price. 
The ill-success of the beds along the Keyport and Raritan shores last year is attributed to this cause. 

Karly in September the business of taking up the oysters for market begins. This is done by tonging, from 
small boats, near which a sloop anchors upon the bed, in which the men are quickly carried out and home again, 
and easily transport their load. Thus the larger part of the harvest is gathered, until the oysters become scarce 
upon the ground. Then a dredge is thrown over from the sloop, which cruises back and forth across the ground, 
until it is wholly cleaned up. Tonging over the side of a skiff is hard enough work, and requires sturdy, broad- 
chested men; but dredging is a still more terrible strain upon the muscles, when it comes to dragging the heavy 
iron frame and bag up from the rough bottom, and lifting it and its load over the rail on to the deck of the vessel. 
Many of the newer and larger sloops are now provided with a windlass, specially adapted to dredging, which 
relieves the crews to a great extent of the old hand-over-hand back-breaking labor. Drag-rakes are also used very 
frequently on these grounds, having very long, limber handles. 

“GIVING THE OYSTERS A DRINK.”—A sloop-load of oysters—from 200 to 800 bushels, according to the size 
of the boat—having been secured, the owner’s next step is to “give them a drink”. This he does by throwing 
them overboard, for a short time, in the fresh or partially fresh waters of some creek. The Amboy and Staten 
Island men find this largely in the vicinity of Rahway, New Jersey, where they lay their cargoes on the shore or 
sometimes in floats. The work is largely done by men belonging there, who are paid in oysters, receiving a bushel for 
about two hours’ helping, which is usually what each master requires of them. The Keyport men have a little 
creek running through the town, which is crowded with floats, skiffs, and the implements of work. It is a scene of 
extraordinary activity, which may be witnessed here in autumn every day, as the oysters are being culled and 
prepared for sale. 

The object of this “drinking” is to allow the oyster to become cleansed and freshened in taste. Finding 
themselves once again in the water, the oysters all open, and, as the men say, “spit out” all the impurities which 
are to be found clinging to the edges of the mantle and gills of a sea-oyster, just within the shell, and they do this 
at once, so that usually a single tide is a long enough time to leave them in the fresh water. Moreover, imbibing 
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the fresh water causes them to change in color somewhat, making the flesh a purer white; and it bloats them into 
an appearance of extreme fatness, which is very appetizing. Most persons believe this to be a true increase of 
substance and weight, but it is no more than a puffing up. 

PICKING AND CULLING.—Before the oysters are thrown into the fresh water they are picked over somewhat, 
and the worthless stuff is thrown upon the banks of the stream—dead oysters, periwinkles, conchs, stones, and 
much other useless matter. Another more particular sorting remains to be done after the stock is taken from the 
stream, and before being sent to the city. This consists in knocking bunches to pieces and assorting into the various 
sizes known to the trade, and is technically known as “culling”. All of the refuse-stuff resulting from these 
manipulations is heaped upon the bank, and is used to fill in low spots, or carted away to be burned into lime. 
Late in the fall this is terribly cold work. Nowadays the oysters are dipped out of the shallow water with forks, 
similar to the farmers’ dung-forks, and the men wear rubber-boots that reach to their waists, but the old oystermen 
remember very well the winter terrors of the time before rubber-boots were invented and when they picked up the 
oysters with their fingers. 

WINTER GLEANINGS.—The main crop has been gathered by the time Christmas is near, but many seattered 
oysters yet remain, that have escaped both tongs and dredges. The grounds are then given up to the laborers, who 
have been employed, during the summer and fall, and under a new impulse these men go over the grounds again 
with tongs and dredge. They work on shares usually, returning to the owner of the beds one-half of the results, 
which makes a really handsome thing for the gleaners, whose work, in this way, lasts from two to three weeks, 
making three or four days a week, each man often clearing as his portion from four to five dollars a day. At any 
rate, such generally is the practice, with its results, at Keyport, New Jersey, “‘where for many years the principle 
of the good old biblical rule, of not forgetting the gleaners, is almost religiously observed in the last gathering of 
this harvest of the sea.” 

NEw YORK OYSTER-LAWS.—At the principal ports of this oyster-region New York firms have agents who buy 
and pack oysters for shipment to the west, to Europe, to New York, or Philadelphia; city dealers also cruise about 
the beds in vessels and buy loads of stock from the various planters; and the planters themselves carry their stock 
to the New York market in their sloops, to be. disposed of at the best advantage, or vie with one another in noisy 
rivalry in preparing the bivalves and getting them first to the steamboat for the city. 

THE ALBANY OYSTER-MARKET FIFTY YEARS AGO.—A pleasing tradition has been preserved of the days long 
ago, before the oyster-business became organized into the commercial system, which now handles the enormous supply 
that finds its way into every county of every state in the Union. It is contained in the Rey. Samuel Lockwood’s 
articles upon American oysters, published in the Popular Science Monthly for 1874. One of the great markets for 
oystermen forty to fifty years ago was Albany, New York. The sloops would sail up the river, and sometimes forty 
of them, loaded to the rail, would lie at the wharves of that city disposing of their living cargoes. From Albany, 
which also derived a large amount of oysters and clams from Fairhaven, at the same time, they would be taken back 
into the country in wagons, over the Erie canal as far as Buffalo, or sent northward by stage to Lake Champlain. 
If unsuccessful in selling to good advantage at Albany, the shippers would sail down and peddle their stock through 
the towns along the banks. Out of this arose the systematic practice which Professor Lockwood describes in the 
following paragraphs: 

Before the railroad days, our oyster-growers used early in the fall to canvass the villages on the Hudson river for orders, to be filled 
just before the river should be closed with ice. The meaning of thisis, that these men committed themselves to supply oysters in the shell, 
with the guarantee that the bivalves thus supplied should not die before their time came. The oysters were actually kept alive during 
the greater part of the long winter. The fat bivalves were handled with some care, and were spread on the cellar-floor, the round or 
lower side down, so as not to allow the liquor to escape. 

That such a life required a great change of capacity or habit in the bivalves is evident ; and it needed a training, yes, an education, 
ere the oyster attained to such ability. And this was the way it was done: Beginning early in the fall, the cultivator of the oyster took 
up the fat bivalves from their bed where he had planted them, and laid them a little higher up on the shore, so that for a short time each 
day they were exposed out of the water. After a few days of this exposure by the retreating tide, they were moved a little higher still on 
the shore-line, which gave them a little longer exposure to the airat each low tide. And this process was continued, each remove resulting 
in a longer exposure. And with what results? Two very curious ones: inurement to exposure, and the inculeation of a provident habit 
of making preparation for the same. What! providence in an oyster? Yes, when he’s educated. When accustomed to this treatment, 
ere the tide retires, the oyster takes a good hard drink, and retains the same until the tide returns. Once, while waiting for the stage at 
a country hostelry, we overheard the following between two rustic practitioners at the bar: “Come, Swill, let’s take a drink!” ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know. Ain’t dry myself. Hows’ever, guess I will take a drink, for fear I might get dry!” With better philosophy on their side, 
these educated oysters, twice in every twenty-four hours, took their precautionary drink. 

The French method of oyster-training ismuch more laborious. The adult bivalves are carefully spread out in the water, and periodical 
lessons are given to each one individually. Each oyster, on this occasion, receives a tap, not with a ferule, but with asmall iron instrument. 
This causes the bivalve to close tightly. Finally the last day comes with its last premonitory tap. Its education thus finished, it takes 
passage, with its fellow-graduates, for Paris. As a result of its education, it knows how to keep its mouth shut when it enters society! 

PRICES OF OYSTERS, PAST AND PRESENT.—The prices reported as received for oysters in 1840, did not greatly 
differ from the present figures; they were: 


For the poorest..-....-- Brass see biomes ies ena bee pie acsseteee see 50 cents per bushel. 
Hore nC mllen spp ceeaee seats somos ia asesWae adams o athe aelawece sabalemn coe aewal was $3 50 to $5 00 per 1,000. 
OTS CEI 04 ON CBWE a eee Sahai a/oaiaiaiisoce ae wo st eaneine’s cos sttoecacs ese Jets uedeeees cxe's $7 00 to $10 00 per 1,000. 


FORA BUS AS Y aeia ca ohe wae aa miceratsia atone sep chogrocnebeses tec oses BSC ne eae UCPC ORE $15 00 to $25 00 per 1,000, 
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Virginia oysters sold for about 20 per cent. less than the above-given, which were all “hard”, in the parlance 
of the period. 

During the war of the Rebellion, when the southern fields were cut off from the northern markets to a great 
extent, the Staten Island planters reaped a rich harvest. Their beds were unusually productive, and the prices 
were double what they now are, in many cases. At present the receipts are about the same as have prevailed for 
several years, except that the season of 187879, following upon a period of financial depression, and characterized 
by misfortune in the growth of the mollusks, showed lower rates paid than ever before or since. Prices depend 
largely upon the quality of the different beds, and vary with localities. Virginia oysters from Prince’s bay are 
considered the best. Of natives, those grown in the sound are favorites ; these supplied a large part of the shipments 
to Europe in 1879~80, and gave better satisfaction than any others sent. Perth Amboy and Keyport were the 
packing-points. The prices received by the planters for the different kinds of Staten Island oysters last year (1879) 
were from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the previous year, up to which time the price for a long time has averaged $1 
per bushel, taking all grades and sizes together. In 1878, one man told me his whole crop averaged him $1 30 per 
bushel, but this was exceptionally good. In the fall and winter of 1879~80, however, lots sold at $1 were rare, 
and the average price of “Sounds” and the best “‘ Prince’s Bays” (natives) did not average over 80 or 90 cents, while 
Tottenville oysters, with few exceptions, failed to come up to this even, 75 to &0 cents being reported for the most 
part... This will no doubt revive shortly. 

In Perth Amboy, for the European stock, $2 to $2 50 per barrel was paid by the shippers; but this was called 
a very poor price, and, it is well known, proved highly profitable to shippers. For other oysters from 60 to 80 
cents a bushel was paid for medium stock, and from $1 to $1 25 for larger, of which not much was sold; but the 
average probably would not exceed 90 cents. 

In Keyport, for “bushels”, 40 cents, $3 to $3 50 per thousand for “culls”, and $6 to $7 for “box” size. A large 
number of Keyport’s oysters go by rail to Ocean Grove, Ocean Beach, Long Branch, and other summer resorts on 
the coast. 

DRAWBACKS TO OYSTER-CULTIVATION.—The visible drawbacks to oyster-cultivation between the East river 
and Sandy Hook, are not very numerous, but likely to be unforeseen and significant when they occur. One 
misfortune, however, to which the last remark does not well apply, is the fact that the sewage and waste pollution 
of the factories of Jersey City have so corrupted the shallow water along the Bergen shore, called York bay, as to 
ruin those planting grounds. At present the only way in which they can be utilized by oyster-growers, is to raise 
there large seed, which shall be taken elsewhere and givena year’s growth and purification. Whether this trouble 
is exaggerated or not, I cannot say from personal experiment. 

“ Hairing up.”—1 was told by Captain Wood, of Pleasant Plains, Long Island, that his oysters nowadays 
“haired up”, by which he meant that a growth of hydroids, and perhaps also of sea-weed, grew upon them to such 
an extent as to keep them poor. This might operate thus in two ways: a luxurious hydroid would both consume 
and tend to keep from entering its mouth a part of the mollusk’s food-supply ; and it might also form eddies, acting 
as an impediment to catch drifting matter, weeds, and the like, until the mollusks were partially buried and 
smothered. I believe, however, that the danger from this source is of little account; while some fishermen assured 
me that to have the red-beard, and gray-beard, Sertularia argentea, and several other hydroids and bryozoa, which 
pass under the general name of “seurf” and “yellow moss”, appear plentifully on the beds, was a sure sign that 
the oysters were doing well. 

Mussels.—A more serious cause of disquietude, and one I here met with for the first time, is the fastening 
of great quantities of young black mussels, Modiola plicatula, on the oyster-beds. This happened last year in certain 
parts of Prince’s bay to a formidable extent. It is liable to oceur also in the lower part of the East river, but I 
have heard no complaint from there. It is not my purpose in these chapters to do more than mention the enemies 
present at a particular point, reserving a fuller description of each for a special chapter. This nuisance varies 
somewhat with different years, and at Keyport, perhaps owing to favorable currents, seems not to happen at all. 

Drums, skates, and rays.—A less constant though more openly destructive agent of evil is the drum-fish, 
Pogonias chromis, which is here at its worst, and once in a few years completely devastated many beds, picking up 
thousands of mollusks, crushing them in his powerful teeth, and dropping the fragments, heedless of mischief. 
Thirty years ago was the well-remembered drum-fish year, and since then only occasional forays have been 
committed by them. 

The skates and the sting-ray—especially the latter—are a source of constant damage, the amount of which 
aggregates a large sum every year. The clever device, described in the chapter on the oyster’s enemies, by which 
the drum-fish seem to have been frightened away, avails nothing in the case of the “stingaree”, whose devastations 
seem unavoidable and of the most importance of all oyster-foes. 

Starfishes and drills—Starfish very rarely occur, and the periwinkles and conchs are of small account in doing 
harm, but in 1878 the drill, Urosalpinx cinerea, proved himself a great nuisance about East point, injuring many 
beds there beyond repair. Since that time, however, little has been seen of him. 
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Easterly gales.—Eastward gales are likely to move the bottom of Staten Island sound in an unfortunate 
manner, and every planter has his tale of beds lost by being buried under drifted sand, or swept out of existence. 
This kind of a wind is rare, however. Winters hard enough to kill the oysters have occurred, but not lately, 
except that in 1878~79 cold weather, high winds, and low tides coming together, have exposed the Raritan beds and 
destroyed large portions of them. In the Raritan river, particularly at Perth Amboy, the oystermen are obliged to 
erect strong quadrangular slips or docks, inside which they may crowd with their sloops and oyster-boats and cull 
their oysters in peace, since the winter-sea in the harbor is likely to be too rough to permit work. This is an 
important item of expense tothem. In this connection I may quote Mr. Samuel Lockwood’s words, written in 1873: 


Tt will be news to many to learn that the business of the oyster-producer is one of great risk. All is not gain to these industrious 
people, for often capital is sunk in the waters that is never taken up. Many years ago we remember the then small village of Keyport 
suffering a loss in one season of $50,000. Even a severe storm, continued unusually long, has smothered the beds by agitation of the mud, 
for the oyster must keep its nib ont of the bottom. But two seasons ago, in one of the branches of Shrewsbury river, a crop was almost 
entirely lost, the supposition being that it was poisoned by the washing from a new turnpike, in the construction of which a peculiar 
ferruginous earth had been used. Formerly the oyster throve as a native as high up the North river as Peekskill, and probably its limit 
was not below fifty miles from the mouth of the river. They are now, however, exceedingly scarce, even as high as Croton. -The belief 
exists that fhe railroad has destroyed them by the washing from the necessary working of the road, which is constantly finding its way 
to the river-bed. So long ago as 1851, Col. John P. Cruger, of Cruger’s Landing, a very intelligent observer, called our attention to the 
fact of the mischief thus done. 

And there are meteoric causes which affect the oyster. We have known an unusually severe winter to kill the bivalves in great 
numbers. And even the seed, in its transport from Virginia, has been destroyed—whole valuable cargoes—by foggy weather and adverse 
storms. 


Vessels.—The Raritan planters are also troubled by vessels grounding upon their beds and ruining from 100 
to 500 bushels at once. There are no authorized buoys or light-houses to point out the proper channel to strangers, 
and there is, 1 believe, no redress. The planters complained to me sharply concerning this matter, and thought 
that legal protection should be given them, but I did not learn precisely what they wanted from the federal 
government. 

Thieves.—Another sort of trouble arises from the ubiquitous thief, who is said to flourish greatly in the 
neighborhood of Staten Island. In those waters which lie between the island and the New Jersey shore, there 
has always been contention and litigation, resulting in constant arrests and bad feeling back and forth, through 
alleged violations of state boundaries and the rights which each state reserves to its own citizens. One planter 
at Perth Amboy wrote me that “in spite of all vigilance and paying watchmen, we lose all around about 10 per 
cent. every year by thieves”. 

THE OYSTERMEN.—Notwithstanding these obstructions to perfect success, the oyster-interests of New York bay 
are the livelihood of a considerable number of people, though itis probable that the population at present supported 
by them is reduced by at least a quarter from the total of ten years ago. All the inhabitants of the southern half 
of Long Island may be called oystermen, since many of them have invested a little in the beds in some shape, or 
work more or less on hire for the regular growers. Exactly how many real planters there are on the island I 
could not ascertain in the time at my command; they are scattered everywhere, but chiefly live at Pleasant Plains, 
Tottenville, Rossville, and Chelsea. On the north shore live many New York merchants, like the Van Names, ete., 
who plant southern oysters almost entirely. Their capital, also, with that of many other New York dealers, whose 
names do not appear, aids a large number of outside planters who are, in fact, only managers of the under-water 
estates which they apparently own and operate. This is not derogatory to their personal worth or dignity, but 
only one of the methods of trade, shaped by peculiarities of the laws bearing upon the subject. 

By the operations in oyster-culture in and about the various centers within the range of this chapter, I 
conclude the number of families wholly supported to be somewhat as follows: 
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Tt must not be supposed that each one of the heads of these 625 families plants and harvests enough oysters to 
supply his expenses, not to say profits, every year. That would be true only of the minority. But each one owns 
a piece of ground and works on it to the extent of his means. At other times he hires his services to his richer 
neighbors, or digs and rakes clams. Each man owns a small boat, worth from $20 to $75, and the most of them 
have a sail-boat, which, if for practical use alone, will be worth from $200 to $500, but if intended to answer the 
larger purpose of dredging, carrying oysters to the city, and pleasure-excursions in summer, may be valued as high 
as $2,000. The boats of all sorts hereabouts are of superior workmanship. The wages received by laborers, who 
require a certain degree of skill, range from $2 to $2 50 a day, the men bringing their own boat and tools. Twelve 
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and a half cents a bushel is the usual price paid in “catching up” for market. The seed-planting, spring and fall, 
the watching of the beds, and culling of the oysters on shore, are the chief requirements of work done on days’ 
wages, for the shifting is chiefly done by contract. 

THE OYSIER-FLEET.—The oyster-fleet between New York city and Sandy Hook is very large. Almost 
innumerable crafts, with trim sails, crowd the bay on working-days. The sail-boats used here are of good build, 
and often cost $3,000, while an unusually good quality of clinker-built, shallow-draft keel-boats, called skiffs, worth 
from $75 to $125, are used. A third sort of small boat is flat-bottomed and straight-sided, like a small Connecticut 
sharpie; this is known as a bateau, and costs from $15 to $30. Two skiffs and a bateau may be counted for every 
regular oyster-sloop or cat-boat. 

THE NET RESULTS.—The total product of Staten Island beds, so far as I could ascertain, is as follows, the time 
being the season of 187980, This enumerates only the native oysters, since I could learn of only about 15,000 
bushels a year of southern oysters planted at present around Staten Island, except those brought north by New 
York city dealers, and counted in the chapter devoted to the metropolis. The total product is: 
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K. OYSTER-TRADE OF NEW YORK CITY. 
40. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE OYSTER-TRADE OF NEW YORK CITY. 


HISTORIC OYSTER-FIRMS.—Most of the New York oyster-firms are of long standing, and the same names 
appear which are conspicuous in the oyster-annals of City Island and Staten Island, for these two localities have 
supplied the most of them. Van Name, Houseman, Silsbee, Wright, Burbank, Boyle, Frazer, Woglom, Decker, 
and others, are examples. Many of the gentlemen now conducting the business under these names only succeeded 
their fathers and grandfathers, who established the trade they enjoy. The growth of the opportunities of business, 
however, has been very rapid, and has brought in many new men, conspicuous among whom are George H. Shaffer 
& Co., of Fulton market. 

VAN KORTLANDI’S TREASURE-TROVE.—When the sage Van Kortlandt, surnamed Oloffe the Dreamer, after 
his dreadful shipwreck in the goblin-haunted whirlpools of Hell Gate, had brought the remnant of his command to 
land on the southern end of Mana-hata, an island which divided the bosom of the bay, his first anxiety was for 
something to eat, for“ Van Kortlandt was a devout trencherman”. How he fared we learn from the veritable history 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker : 

The stores which had been provided for the voyage by the good housewives of Communipaw were nearly exhausted, but, in casting 


his eyes about, the commodore beheld that the shore abounded with oysters. A great store of these was instantly collected ; a fire was 
made at the foot of a tree; all hands fell to roasting and broiling and stewing and frying, and a sumptuous repast was soon set forth. 


This is thought to be the origin of those civic feasts with which, to the present day, all our public affairs are celebrated, and in which the 
oyster is ever sure to play an important part. 

DUTCH OYSTERMEN OF NEw AMSTERDAM.—A historical retrospect of the oyster-business in New York city 
affords many interesting facts. In 1621 it was recorded in a letter to the old country that “ very large oifters” were 
so abundant at New Amsterdam, that they could not be sold. ‘Oysters are very plenty in many places,” asserted 
the traveler Von der Donk, in 1641. “Some of these are like thé Colchester oysters, and are fit to be eaten raw ; 
others are very large, wherein pearls are frequently found, but as they are of a brownish color they are not valuable. 
The price for oysters is usually from eight to ten stivers per hundred.” The inference is, that every man could easily 
gather for himself all he wanted. That a few years of this sort of thing greatly enhanced their value, however, is 
shown by the fact that in 1658, the Dutch council, in making an ordinance against the cutting of sods in and about 
the town, found it necessary also to enact a law forbidding “all persons from continuing to dig or dredge any oyster- 
shells on the East river or on the North river, between this city and the fresh water”. This “fresh water” was 
the pond which is now oceupied by the leather district of the city, of which Spruce street is the center. 

The digging of shells was for the purpose of making into lime, and also for the purpose of paving the streets, 
and in the course of dredging for them great quantities of living oysters were wasted. Pearl street received its 
name because it was paved with oyster-shells, which the Dutch called “garlen”, and is the only street in the city, 
Judge Daly tells me, that retains its original name, all the others having been changed by design or accident, during 
the subsequent English occupancy. 

In those early days the trading-place for oysters, as well as fish generally, was the “Strand”, near the market- 
place. This was then an inlet which had been newly constructed into a graft or canal, where the sloops and canoes 
had a fairly good harbor and place to do business. This old “ graft” is now the wealthy and speculative Broad 
street. At least as late as 1675 Indians regularly brought oysters to sell at this place in their canoes. 

A little later, iu 1671, Arnoldus Montanus speaks of “ oysters, some a foot long, containing pearls, but few of 
a brown color”. 

In 1679~80, Jaspar Dankers and Peter Slyter made a visit to the colony, and wrote an elaborate account of it, 
under the title: Jowrnal of a Voyage to New York. This has been republished by the Long Island Historical 
Society, and contains a deseription which I should be sorry to omit in this connection, so vivid and warm is the sense 
of homely hospitality it conveys. The passage to be quoted is the ensuing, and refers to their first landing in the 
country : 

We proceeded on to Gouanes [Gowanus, now in Brooklyn], a place so-called, where we arrived in the evening at one of the best 
friends of Gerritt, named Symon * * * . We found a good fire, half way up the chimney, of clear oak and hickory, of which they made 
not the least scruple of burning profusely. We let it penetrate us thoroughly. There had been already thrown upon it, to be roasted, a 
pail full of Gouanes oysters, which are the best in the country. They are fully as good as those of England, and better than those we eat 
at Falmouth. I had to try some of themraw. They are large and full, some of them not less than a foot long, and they grow sometimes 
ten, twelve, and sixteen together, and are then like a piece of rock. Others are young and small. In consequence of the great quantities 
of them, everybody keeps the shells for the purpose of burning them into lime. They pickle the oysters in small casks and send them to 
Barbadoes and the other islands. 

This will recall the similar statement, in 1689, that pickled oysters were an established article of export from 
Boston to the West Indies. A» few years later we find Peter Kalm writing out a full account of this trade, quoted 
further on. 
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EARLY LAws.—The law of 1715, quoted above, was the first legal enactment designed to protect the oyster-beds 
of the harbor, after the Dutch ordinance of 1658, heretofore quoted. It was instigated by the common people of 
the city, to whom these mollusks afforded a very important means of subsistence, both for themselves and as an 
article of sale to the well-to-do, for the classing of oysters among luxuries was the device of a far later day. The 
law of 1715 was limited, in its effect, to five years. For ten years after freedom, which amounted to license, was 
had for New Yorkers, and then came the protective law of 1730. In the colonial documents there is found a note 
under the record of this law, which explains its necessity, as follows : 


There was an act of this kind formerly past in this province, during the continuance whereof the Oysters encreased to that degree 
that the City of New York was constantly supplyed in the proper season at easie rates, but since the expiration of it, the people being under 
no restraint, the Banks are almost destroyed. To preserve what is left, and to procure an increase is the design of this Act, which will be 
greatly to the advantage of this City, if it be duely observed. 


That the theory of this preamble, if such it was, was not wrong, is shown by the testimony of Kalm, who wrote 
in 1748. Referring to the great quantities of fish in New York harbor, Kalm says: 


Nor ought our vast plenty of Oysters to pass without particular Observation. In their Quality they are exceeded by those of no Country 
whatsoever. People of all Ranks amongst us in general prefer them to any other Kind of Food. Nor is any Thing wanting save a little 
of the filings of copper to render them equally relishing even to an English Palate, with the best from Colchester. They continue good Eight 
Months in the Year, and are for two Months longer the daily Food of our Poor. Their Beds are within view of the Town, and I am 
informed that an Oysterman industriously employed may clear Eight or Ten shillings a Day. Some Gentlemen, a few Years ago, were at 
the pains of computing the Value of the Shellfish to our Province in general. The Estimate was made with Judgment and Accuracy, and 
their Computation amounted to Ten Thousand Pounds per Annum. Their Increase and Consumption are since very much enhanced, and 
thus also their additional Value in Proportion. I confess it has often given me great Pleasure to reflect how many of my poor countrymen 
are comfortably supported by this Article, who without it could scarcely subsist, and for that Reason beg to be excused for the length of 
this Reflection on so humble a subject, tho’ it might justly be urged, to the honour of our Oysters, that considered in another View they 
are serviceable both to our King and Country. 


KALM ON ABUNDANCE OF OYSTERS IN 1748.—In another place Kalm returns to the subject in a way for which 
we ought to be grateful, for information upon our theme is rarely to be had from the early writers. He says: 


Axsout New York they find innumerable quantities of excellent oyfters, and there are few places which have oyfters of fuch an 
exquisite tafte, and of fo great a fize: they are pickled and fent to the West Indies and other places; which is done in, the following 
manner: As soon as the oyfters are caught, their fhells are opened and the fifh wafhed clean; fome water is then poured into a pot, the 
oyfters are put into it, and they muft boil for a while; the pot is then taken off from the fire again, the oyfters taken out and put upon a 
difh, till they are fomewhat dry; then you take fome mace, allfpice, black pepper and as much vinegar as you think is fufficient to give a 
sourifh tafte. All this is mixed with half the liquor in which the oyfters were boiled, and put over the fire again. While you boil it, 
great care is to be taken in feumming off the thick feum; at laft the whole pickle is poured into a glafs or earthen yesself, the oyfters 
are put to it, and the veffel is well ftopped to keep out the air. In this manner oyfters will keep for years together, and may be sent to the 
moft diftant parts of the world. 

THE merchants here buy up great quantities of oyfters about this time, pickle them in the above-mentioned manner, and fend them 
to the Weft Indies: by which they frequently make a confiderable profit: for the oyfters, which coft them five fhillings of their currency, 
they commonly fell for a piftole, or about fix times as much as they gave for them; and fometimes they get even more: the oyfters which 
are thus pickled have a very fine flavor, The following is another way of preserving oyfters: they are taken out of the shells, fried with 
butter, put into a glafs or earthen vefsel with the melted butter over them, fo that they are quite covered with it, and no air can get to 
them. Oyfters prepared in this manner have likewife an agreeable taste, and are exported to the Wefl Indies, and other parts. 

Oysters are here reckoned very wholefome ; some people affured us, that they had not felt the leaft inconvenience after eating a 
confiderable quantity of them. It is likewife a common rule here, that oyfters are beft in thofe months which have an r in their name, 
fuch as September, October, etc. ; but that they are not fo good in other months ; however, there are poor people, who live all the year long 
upon nothing but oyfters with bread. 

Tux fea near New York, affords annually the greateft quantity of oyfters. They are found chiefly in a muddy ground, where they lie 
in the flime, and are not fo frequent in a fandy bottom: a rocky and a ftony bottom is feldom found here. The oyfter-fhells are gathered 
in great heaps, and burnt into lime, which by fome people is made ufe of in building houfes, but is not reckoned fo good as that made of 
limeftone. On our journey to New York, we faw high heaps of oyfter-fhells near the farm-houfes, upon the fea fhore; and about New York 
we obferved the people had carried them upon the fields, which were fown with wheat. However, they were entire and not crufhed. 

THE Indians, who inhabited the coaft before the arrival of the Europeans, have made oyfters and other fhell fifh their chief food; and 
at prefent, whenever they come to falt water, where oyfters are to be got, they are very active in catching them, and fell them in great 
quantities to other Indians, who live higher up the country: for this reafon you fee immenfe numbers of oyfter and mufele fhells piled up 
near fuch places, where you are certain that the Indians formerly built their huts. This circumftance ought to make us cautions in 
maintaining, that in all places on the fea fhore, or higher up in the country, where fuch heaps of fhells are to be met with, the latter 
have lain there ever fince the time that thofe places were overflowed by the fea. 


OysTERS IN NEw York IN 1755~68.—An intelligent writer gives a good article on fish and oysters, which 
is found in The Independent Reflector, November 22, 1753, a few years after Kalm: 

Tho’ we abound in no one kind of fish sufficient for a staple, yet such is our happiness in this article, that not one of the colonies 
affords a fish-market of such a plentiful variety as ours. Boston has none but sea-fish, and of those Philadelphia is entirely destitute, 
being only furnished with the fish of a fresh-water river. New York is sufficiently supplied with both sorts. Nor ought our vast plenty 
of oysters to pass without particular observation; in their quality, ete. 

Oysters were still sold from vessels at Broad street, though the ancient canal was gone, up nearly if not quite 
to Revolutionary days, and perhaps later. In 1763 I find they are given as worth two shillings a bushel in New York, 
clams at the same time selling for ninepence per hundred. The favorites were “Blue Points” and “Sounds.” The 
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most of them were eaten raw. <A “stew” was an expensive luxury then, and the fancy styles of cooking in vogue 
now hardly heard of. Most of the venders were colored men; and the only oyster eating-houses, little cellars under 
the sidewalk, stalls in the markets—particularly the old Catherine market—or a little movable stand on a wharf. 

A PICTURE BY WASHINGTON IrviInNG.—Washington Irving, in his Knickerbocker’s History, describing a scene 
in New York harbor in 1804, says that in the universal repose of the afternoon “the fleet of canoes at anchor 
between Gibbet island and Communipaw slumbered on their rakes, and suffered the innocent oysters to lie for a 
while unmolested in the soft mud of their native banks”. 

New YORK MARKET IN 182530 AND 1845.—Even as late as 1825~30 the whole city supplied only custom 
enough for one wholesale establishment, according to the information kindly given me by Mr. Thomas DeVoe, whose 
historical knowledge in respect to New York city is widely known. Benjamin Story at that time kept a provision 
store at No. 64 Barclay street, and in the fall used to stow away in his cellar from two to five hundred bushels of 
oysters, which he would sell during the winter to the few eating-stands in Washington market or to grocers. Mr. 
DeVoe told me that the report at that time was, that Story fed his stock and so kept them alive; but how often, or 
with what pabulum, he could not say. Prices at that time, DeVoe remembered, were about two shillings and 
sixpence to three shillings (30 to 37 cents) a bushel on the boats which came to the city wharves; but Story sold 
his at from $1 to $1 25 a hundred in bad weather, when boats could not bring any. 

In Watson’s Annals, 1845, I find the following paragraph : 

Mr. Brower * * * remembered well when abundance of the largest Blue Point oysters could be bought opened to your hand 
for 2s. a hundred, such as would now [1846] bring three or four dollars. 

New YORK MARKETS UN 1853.—In the spring of 1853 there appeared in the New York Herald a series of 
articles on this trade in the metropolis, which bore the impress of accuracy to a greater degree than is usual in such 
communications. It asserted that then the oyster-trade might be called only thirty years old, yet that there were 
a thousand vessels, of from 45 to 200 tons, engaged in winter in supplying the dealers in Oliver slip and other 
depots with Virginia oysters. The value of these vessels, on an average, was $3,000 each. This statement must, 
of course, have included all bringing southern oysters to any portion of New York bay, and, at best, seems 
exaggerated. “The crew,” continues the account of these vessels, ‘is composed generally of four hands and the 
cook, and the monthly wages given to each person varies from $12 to $30 * * *, Unlike the fishermen of 
Fulton market, they do not own shares in the boats upon which they are employed.” 

The account continues : 


The amount received for Virginia oysters, sold by the dealers in Oliver slip alone, is estimated at $250,000 a year. This, however, is 
not more than one-third of the quantity disposed of in the vicinity of Catherine market; for the space in the slip is so limited that the 
business of the dealers is greatly retarded and’cramped. In consequence of this the principal supply is furnished direct from the boats to 
the retail-dealers throughout the city. About $500,000 worth of all kinds of Virginia oysters are sold by the boats, which, added to the 
sales of the dealers, make a total of three-quarters of a million of dollars. This is an immense amount of money, but it is not more than 
one-eighth part of the value of all the oysters sold during the year in this city.* 

During the months of December, January, February, and March about $500,000 worth are sold from the boats at Coenties slip. There 
are no scows or oyster-stands at this place, on account of the transient character of the trade there, and the dealers are consequently obliged 
to sell them off the boats. There are some days when from 20 to 30 vessels are in dock together, and * * * the wharf is thronged with 
wagons waiting to receive their loads, while the hands on the boats are straining every nerve to supply the incessant demands of 
customers. The business of the day commences about six o’clock in the morning, and continues until four in the afternoon. 

Of East river oysters alone about $500,000 worth is sold during the year in Oliver slip. The supply comes from Bridgeport, Norwalk, 
Greenwich, Stamford, Darien, Sawpits, City island, and a few other places along the western shore; and from Northport, Oyster bay, 
Lloyd’s harbor, Huntingdon, Cold Spring, and Cow bay on the southern side. The largest proportion come from City island, where there 
are extensive artificial and natural beds, which furnish some of the best oysters obtained in the East river. 


The reporter then mentions that of the 100 boats employed in carrying Hast river oysters to Oliver slip in 
1853, 25 belonged to City island, where 100 families were supported by this industry. “The whole amount of 
property invested in the oyster-trade with this island,” he states, “including the boats of the oystermen and of the 
dealers, the value of the beds, ete., is estimated at $1,000,000. And this is not more than one-third of the whole 
amount invested in the entire trade of the East river.” 

The same writer mentioned that the annual sales of a single dealer in East river stock amounted in 1852 to 
$100,000; and complained that the conveniences offered by the city to the business at Oliver slip was very 
inadequate, although a fee of $75 ayear was paid as scow-wharfage. He enumerated nine scows there then, valued 
at about $4,000, total. These scows were 30 by 12 feet in dimensions, and would hold from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels 
each. Out of these scows, he says, is sold yearly about $500,000 worth of oysters, exclusive of the amount bought 
from boats direct, which dealers estimate at $1,000,000. ‘This estimate is derived from a calculation of the 
number of boats arriving during each year, and their capacity.” 

At Washington market, according to the same chronicle, there were at this time twelve scows, having a total 
value of about $15,000. They had not even the scanty wharf accommodations vouchsafed at Oliver slip, but lay 
exposed so that they were knocked about by every high wind with great force, and damage was done which now 


*Here, again, I should say the estimate was large—two or three times too high, at least.—E. I. 
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and then amounted to total wreck, and always caused bitter complaints against the city. The total sales in and 
about Washington market were estimated at $3,000,000 annually, which, again, I must beg the reader to regard as 
an overestimate. 

“Tt is only within the last five or six years,” says this writer, “that the dealers commenced shipping in the 
shell, and at present a most extensive trade is carried on with Cincinnati, St. Louis, and several other western 
cities. Before this they were sent in kegs hermetically sealed * * * as faras California * * *, Pickled 
oysters are sent to every part of the United States by our dealers, and immense quantities are bought for shipment 
by vessels.” 

The recapitulation with which these newspaper reports closed is annexed: 


Number of boats of all sizes (50 to 250 tons) in the Virginia oyster-trade.-.......--....-.-----.----- 1, 000 
Inthe Hast'and North rivertrade s..!s se ema2 a= oe one cee See) eee eee ee eee ei eae : 200 
IhayiPoss Sel CehyAs Oey Wee hG Ne 5640 ~ Sag conser son Soanoodied ASc6r obabd sos ano Chon Stee ac ondodS cAné ceocCenoSed 20 
TngtheBluetPointiand sound stradeterccrceses ae eee sere ae ee eee eee a eee ee eee eee 100 
WINS) VOWS yh THEO a= ao o6eS ceo ssecca HSeTe0 657569 Bosses Hoss oSto HS SS80 Scoess SoS8 So Se ongaesonseoss 200 

AU I bee e otis sais GoupRese ooad opeissooddosod cee badscoo Sagat: bose HoScisASepootidiootieasersas 1, 520 
Sales of Virginia oysters, including those planted in Prince’s bay.--.-.-.---.----------------------- $3,000, 000 
IDSA GL IN ysis w ae O\ENCLS) GOScse COS Soo LIS - SoS S con solos aesosmeene cogeSe soossesncomeeces ceshesce 1, 500, G00 
Shrewsbury, OYSters) ace ecm a am am mela lela wal alam miei elem on) wot mee olen elem lel == mlm oll ite aim ol eal 200, G00 
Bloe Pointiand SonnG oysters soecce aa wee a= ee = ae aa eal eat lal ee = ae eee olla 200, 000 
York bay oysters.--...-....-.... Cetede LOSE Heese oes be estos oSeseccee et oe eee eee eee eee -e een 300, 000 

ANAM GEIR E s scecnenoond dao dosccds es poSSot cose oten Sone SeSe sce ceecesosea os Sins ose acsesedsnses 5, 200, 000 


OYSTER PANICS IN 1839 AND 1855.—In 1839 a law was passed prohibiting the sale of oysters in New York 
from May 1 to September 1. This law became a dead letter, but was about to be enforced by Mayor Henry Wood 
in 1855, when the oystermen, alarmed, urged its modification, saying that when the law was framed little or no 
transplanting was done; that transplanted oysters (from Virginia) did not spawn, and therefore were not harmful, 
even if all milky oysters were to be regarded so, the correctness of which view several dealers deried with an 
intelligence in advance of their hearers. The discussion waxed warm, and in the spring of 1856 the board of 
health had hearings before them upon the matter, in which certain interesting facts came out. It was stated that 
there were nearly 800 persons in New York (no doubt including the whole tributary neighborhood) who at that 
time imported oysters from Virginia, employing 200 vessels—a number much nearer the truth than the “1,000 
vessels” of the Heralds story. All the summer oysters sold in the city were southern; all agreed they were 
perfectly healthy. The counsel for the oystermen read a statement, in which he asserted that in Clinton market 
alone oysters were sold as follows: 1853, $885,000; 1854, $914,000. ‘Add other markets, and the trade involved 
a yearly capital of over $5,000,000 in New York city.” 

DeVoe’s Market Assistant contains the ensuing account of the notorious “ oyster riots ”: 


An unusual excitement, or rather an “oyster panic”, occurred in New York city in October, 1855, which prevailed against the use of 
oysters as an article of food for several weeks. Several highly-esteemed citizens died very suddenly by cholera, which it was thought was 
occasioned by eating diseased oysters. Various causes were assigned for their poisonons quality; some attributed it to drought; others, 
that the oysters had been taken up during their spawning-time, and thus become diseased. The same complaint and fatal instances 
existed at Baltimore, Alexandria, Georgetown, and other places. 

Dr. James R. Chilton, a noted chemist, after making a chemical examination of them, says: ‘‘It is not an unusual circumstance that 
oysters and other shellfish, when eaten after having been kept long during the warm season, will produce serious illness resembling 
cholera; but no such ill-effects would be likely to arise when they are received fresh from our waters.” 

Several years ago oysters were seldom seen for sale in their general spawning-season ; it was not only against the law, as it is now 
[1863], but the people would not buy or have them in their possession, An ordinance was passed in 1839 which reads as follows: ‘‘No 
person shall bring into the city of New York, or have in his or her possession, in the said city, any oysters, between the first day of May 
and the first day of September, in any year, under penalty of $5 for any quantity not exceeding one hundred, and the further penalty of $2 
for every hundred.” 


FULTON AND CATHERINE MARKETS IN 1855.—This discussion brought out many special articles in the daily 
press of the city, which are now of historical interest and large credibility. The Tribune of June 24, 1855, contained 
the following, in respect to Catherine market: 

Next to the meat-trade, a more extensive business is done in oysters and clams than in any other article of food in the market. The 
stands, of which there are five, are situated at the southerly side of the street, occupying the entire front of the fish-market. Each dealer 


sells on an average about $100 worth of all kinds every day, making a total of $3,000 a week. The fish are generally sold out of the shell, 
and a large proportion are cooked. : 


The account concludes with a table crediting Catherine market with yearly sales of oysters and clams of 
$156,000 out of a total meat, fish, and produce business of $524,000. Another account in the Herald says $140,000 
worth of mollusks were sold there in one year, four-fifths of which are oysters. 
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In November, 1855, the Tribune “wrote up” Fulton market, and described eight stands devoted to the sale of 
shellfish, the total annual sales of which aggregated $200,000, of which about one-sixth was for clams, ete. 

“The trade in oysters,” said this account, “is retail, and not more than one-tenth are sold in the shell. Some 
shipments are made to Liverpool during the winter-season by the Cunard steamers; but the quantity disposed of 
in this way is very limited, not exceeding eight barrels a month. There is only one company which exports oysters, 
and they sent more than $20,000 worth last year to California. The same company pickled in one week 15,000. 
As the oysters are not sold in the shell, a large number of persons are employed in opening them. This is a business 
by itself, and the persons engaged in it are paid at the rate of about 50 cents a thousand. Some, who are well practiced 
in the art, can open 3,000 in one day, but 2,500 is considered a good day’s work. Nearly all the oysters sold in this 
market are obtained at Oliver slip, near Catherine market, which is the principal rendezvous of the oyster-boats. 
No adequate conception can, however, be formed of the extent of the oyster-trade in this city from the business 
done in the markets, for immense quantities are bought from the boats without ever passing through the hands of 
the dealers.” 

The number of retailers in the city, at this time, was placed at 5,000, all of whom would lose a large measure of 
support if a prohibition of oyster-selling during the summer months were enforced. There was one feature, however, 
of the trade heartily condemned, but unfortunately not extirpated. I refer to the ruffians who, in the most dirty 
way, peddle oysters from an old wagon at one cent each. Their furniture consists of stentorian lungs, from which the 
most ear-splitting cries disturb the peace of every street and the temper of all the denizens, a pail of nasty water, a 
soda-water bottle of vinegar and another of a ferocious compound called pepper-sauce, and a box of salt, pepper, and 
street-dust mixed. Buying and selling only the cheapest oysters in the dirtiest way, they offer many spoiled ones— 
very likely to be productive of disease, and otherwise engender and minister to ill-health. 

OysTER-BOOTHS.—Only a grade higher are the fixed street stands for opening oysters to eat, of which a 
clever description appeared some years ago in the New York Evening Telegram, in the following language: 

All along the [East] river front are places, rude huts, paralytic shanties, where oysters are sold at a penny apiece. You can stand 
on the outside and fish them up from the shells that are passed through the window to a ledge, or you can go in and have a 10-cent stew 
behind the red-hot stove. A man with a checked jumper on attends you and juggles the porter bottles containing catsup in so artistic a 
manner, that the thought of his being a base-ball player minus a position, will not be ‘put out”. The frequenters of these al fresco 
oyster-houses are longshoremen, truckmen, stevedores, sailors, and others of that ilk, and a very large bowl of oyster soup, not stew, can 
be obtained for 5 cents. 

MARKETS IN 1861.—It will be observed that in all these accounts the city markets are mentioned as the 
wholesale depots for shellfish. It is only within the last twenty years that Broome street and West Tenth have 
become the headquarters of oyster-dealings. When Lieutenant De Broca was here in 1861, he found that the “ two 
most important markets for the wholesale trade in these mollusks are Catherine market, on the East river, and 
another at the foot of Spring street, on the Hudson river. As to the retail sales, they are made in all the markets 
of the city indiscriminately, in the oyster-houses, and in markets intended especially for the sale of fish”. Then 
follows a description of the “ floating-houses, constructed on rafts”, which were the same then as now. Eleven 
at Catherine market and twenty-three on the opposite side of the river are enumerated. He continues: 

These floating-houses possess one great advantage, which is, that the oysters can be preserved in them alive for several days during 
the winter-season, however low the temperature may be; and also in summer during the greatest heat, since the part under water is 

always cool. The oysters, or clams, placed in baskets containing about a bushel, are stored in the cellar and attic of the oyster-boat. In 
the room are placed only specimens of the different qualities for sale, from which samples purchasers make their choice. Here, too, all 
the packing which the necessities of the trade require is done. 

Although there are always a great many oysters in these establishments, they never remain more than a few days, and arrangements 
are made with the plantations for constant and regular supplies. The number of boats of all kinds employed by the merchants and the 
planters of the bay, including those engaged in fishing for the oysters and clams, is estimated at 15,000. 

PRICES IN THE PAST.—Prices of oysters in New York in the past, at least for half a century, do not seem to 
have greatly differed from those at present, save that then, as now, periods of excessive storm or other unfortunate 
contingency would produce a momentary scarcity, which would cause a sudden and temporary increase in price. 
Such a “famine” oceurred in January, 1857. Quotations from files of newspapers, courteously opened to me by 
Thomas F. DeVoe, since 1850, show that for all sorts and grades of oysters in general sale the price at wholesale 
ran from 35 cents (rarely so low) to $2 per hundred. The large majority of quotations gave “cullens” at 39 to 40 
cents; “boxes” at 625 cents to $1, and “extras” at $1 25 to $2. An inferior grade to all, sometimes sold as 
“bushels”, brought 50 cents. More recently (1876) the newspaper market reports give the following prices for 
oysters in Fulton and Washington markets in mid winter: 


Per 100. 
STUER OCR ee ee ts aos aay ee eee eR eae sceees cece ccec. Sa waiae.clepiecies $1 75 to $3 50 
ON PRES One eee ee nae | ae nn nee See tena etets o cote ects en ccecseceauiews “ae=='s 1 00 to 2 00 
PBL eRECIES te eee ee ene ae en ae ok Se — Se eas Seca medicine wbmwleee wigs eeinciems 1 00 to 1 50 
Ietain ees BEN Rlecse 25) ES Ecc Se Soe Ole EOE Rae OPE mobo ESce peeaeone Uideede Sa asee cbse Gree ace 1 00 to 1 75 
Virginias..---. ...=2. rr es ns eee ate sae oie eions ee acto Mates satineam cles cates sicnee 1 00to 175 


These were all, however, grades above the average quality sold. 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY, PAST AND PRESENT.—The history of the great city’s progress in availing itself of 
this important article of food has thus been sketched. From being the common food of the poor man, so plenteous 
and vulgar that no feast ever saw its name upon the menu, the oyster became only a luxury for the well-to-do, 
and the prime feature of holiday banquets. Recovering from the scarcity which had brought this change about, by 
means of the artificial cultivation of immense quantities, oysters a second time have become abundant as an article 
of food, enjoyed alike by rich and poor. Those who live in the interior or abroad can hardly appreciate how 
extensive is the demand and supply in the coast cities. “Oysters pickled, stewed, baked, roasted, fried, and 
scalloped; oysters made into soups, patties, and puddings; oysters with condiments and without condiments ; 
oysters for breakfast, dinner, and supper; oysters without stint or limit, fresh as the pure air, and almost as 
abundant, are daily offered to the palates of the Manhattanese, and appreciated with all the gratitude which such a 
bounty of nature ought to inspire.” 


41. THE OYSTER-TRADE OF NEW YORK IN 1880. 


LOCATION OF THE OYSTER-BUSINESS.—The oyster-business of the city of New York, as at present conducted, 
is confined almost exclusively to two localities, the trades of which are to a certain extent distinct. One of these 
centers is at the foot of Broome street, East river, and the other at the foot of West Tenth street, North river, 
nearly opposite. The method of business at each is substantially the same, the difference consisting in the character 
of the oysters handled. In addition to this, a few firms are engaged at wholesale in Fulton market, and three firms 
near Washington market import oysters, opened, from the south. This includes all of the original wholesale and 
shipping business in the city—and the statistics of it, though represented by large figures, and though it took 
much time to obtain them, are not complicated. 

Scows AND BARGES.—AII of the dealers on the East and North rivers occupy floating places of business 
known as “scows”, ‘oyster-boats”, or “barges”, being flat-bottomed boats, made with unusual strength and of the 
most durable materials, and which closely resemble the conventional “ Noah’s Ark” of the toy-shops, and the Sunday 
school picture-books, except that they have flat roofs. 

The size of these scows varies, but fair dimensions are these: 


Feet. Feet. 
IL@aane Ol A Gs5 Soscoodsesasso odo coooss Soaeee 75 Height of first story or deck .......-..---.---.----- 11 
WGI Ss sees coases cocegn sese as saoosoctnesHsoassa9 24 Height of attic.-...........-.-.--.-.--..--------- 9 
IDB OE WONG 5 songensoSocdsd cess cose ansscescos 6 


The deep hold, well-floored, serves as a cellar, cool in summer and warm in winter; oysters will never freeze 
there when the hatches are closed. Over the whole craft, flush with the outside, is built a house, two stories in 
height, as I have indicated. The floor of the first story is the deck of the scow. This is the general business 
apartment, and gives room for storage, the opening of oysters, and transaction of business. Above is a loft where 
are stored barrels, baskets, and machinery. In the rear, usually—sometimes in the front end—is fitted up an 
office. The daily capacity of such a barge is about 700 bushels. 

These scows are securely moored, side by side, to the wharf, or rather to the water-wall of the city, and are 
reached by broad swinging platforms, which allow them to rise and fall with the tide. At the rear end, therefore, 
they can always be closely approached by the sloops and boats which bring to their owners their stock. Such a_ 
barge is worth from $1,500 to $4,000, and, with an annual overhauling and caulking, will last as long as a man is 
likely to need it. There are 30 of these barges, representing at present, a value of $75,000. To these barges 
at the foot of Broome street come the oysters from East river and Long Island beds; also somewhat from Staten 
Island and Virginia, but to a small extent compared with the west-side business in these two classes. 

CHARACTER OF THE TRADE. ‘Three sorts of trade are carried on, as follows: 1. Some dealers are also planters 
and sell their own oysters; 2. Dealers buy from planters and sell; 3. Dealers sell on commission. 

The planting of oysters by the New York dealers is almost wholly by partnership methods, and the statistics of 
the amounts they raise are credited to the totals at the point where the oysters are produced. New York furnishes 
a large part of the capital which operates the beds in all parts of the neighborhood, from Keyport, New Jersey, to 
Norwalk, Connecticut. It is very rare, however, that this planting is done in the capitalist’s name, and it would be 
idle, and the cause of the greatest confusion, to try to ascertain to just what extent the score of oystermen in New 
York produced native oysters, apart from the share which country capital had init. The arrangement between 
the New York man of money and his rural partner is usually this: The former furnishes the needed money, the 
latter does all the labor, and the cost of taking up and the profits are equally divided. ‘The reason why the 
capitalist’s name does not appear, which would redound to his credit as an extensive operator, is, that the beds 
are usually in Connecticut or in New Jersey, while he is a citizen of New York, and in both those states the 
law forbids a non-inhabitant to plant oysters. The same law holds even in respect to towns, so that a man must 
live immediately at his beds if he intends to work them himself. But, of course, no legislation can forbid partnership 
or borrowing money, or hiring out one’s services, even if the other party concerned be not a citizen of the state or 
township. 
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Under this system the country partner reports to the census what amount he raised and sold, saying nothing 
about where his means came from—which is something the inquirer did not care to know. It only remains to ask 
the city man the number of oysters that pass through his hands, without question as to what part of these were 
raised out of his money—a question it would be almost, or quite, impossible for him to answer. Nor could he 
tell what these cost him, since a part of the investment which has been made long ago, is known to have been lost, 
a part remains ungathered on the beds—always an incalculable quantity, for accident may destroy all of it— 
and the harvest comes in by piece-meal. He cannot tell what these oysters have been worth precisely. He only 
knows, in a general way, whether his ventures in a certain place have been profitable or not. 

A large proportion of the oysters handled by these New York firms, however, are bought from planters who 
own beds on the Connecticut or Long Island shore, in Prince’s bay, Staten Island sound, or elsewhere. The owner 
may load up his sloop and bring his crop to the city to dispose of to him who will pay best; or the dealer may 
send out his own sloops to the producing-grounds, and with his business-card painted all over the mainsail, cruise 
about until he has bought a cargo at a satisfactory price. The more usual method, however, is to have it 
understood beforehand that certain dealers will take all the oysters certain planters can raise. Often money is 
advanced upon this understanding, or other help given, so that there is a closer business-relation than ordinary 
between the buyers and the planters—an intimacy (and confusion in the matter of statistics) to which the 
extensive partnership system lends itself. 

The third method—of sales on commission—explains itself. It is not extensively followed, since the planters 
do not have faith in it, and the dealers do not care to encourage it. 

Some dealers are shippers wholly, others find their whole custom in the city and suburbs. The former require 
less men and dispose of larger packages at each order; the latter require many trucks and delivery carts, though 
most of their customers themselves come after their supplies. I believe the shipping trade is generally thought 
more desirable. 

Extent oF NEw YORK OYSTER-TRADE IN 1880.—The procuring of statistics of the amount of oysters handled 
in New York city was a matter of slow and painstaking inquiry. It was difficult, to begin with, to make the dealers 
understand the full purport of my inquiries, even when, as too frequently occurred on the east side, there was no surly 
indifference or active opposition to my investigations. Few of the oyster-dealers keep track of their sales, much 
less of the amount, in bushels or by the thousand, of the stock which passes through their hands into the city retail- 
trade, or out into the country. I desired to keep the northern distinct from the southern oysters, and here began 
another difficulty, and so on. It is with an apologetic feeling, therefore, that I venture upon the publication of these 
totals, which are founded only upon careful estimates of the annual transactions at the present time of each firm. 
Round numbers had to be used everywhere, and the whole matter is an approximation. I believe, nevertheless, 
although it falls far short of all previous estimates, that it is more nearly correct than any account of the 
wholesale-trade ever ventured upon heretofore, since it is supported by inherent probability, and by comparison 
with other statistics; for example, the reported total of the oysters produced at the beds which find their market at 
New York. 

The quantities of oysters handled each year in the city of New York, then, are approximately stated in the 
following figures: 


Southern wn She ll eee ee se eee on Soest et) ee hae aSclaeinciss clsesseccecccecseecnss 1, 065, 000 bushels. 
MNOrGHern (CULEVES) sam SHO beeen ccs seme ce ceeine ele sees cocecicl ee eae aioe cecisess/oscece anes 1, 634, 000 bushels. 
Opened, from the south...... ..---. PE ark SE eee See ese Bk de tkieek 600, 000 gallons. 
Byacomnn eon shell sate 0ronbiey bushels a sesatoc. seenee eee anon oalatoslececiee-ccennsjosscieeme 765, 000, 000 


The selling value of these oysters may be estimated as— 


ORNOULNE LUPE ee een eae Ae ee aan a cae Ieee Melemenans sina cc ceccoeieece ccc cnccsece $800, 000 
OPTTOLLNO EN MesetE eee sete een cee caisee cee ao nn caes Canaan Waa eeet ccen saws eceeulccee Selccers sees 1, 500, 000 
Ofiopen eden sees ataae site sca ree se anine na nle nce ie oe a ee eelat as enin a aciseioc/ensiteeawecases seisese 458, 700 

PO LeU ee Ree eae eee ae one Se nero Sears Severe nee nae dels ac niwaeisctGeecocsecee 2, 758, 700 


ScENES AT THE BARGES.—The scene at the barges on both rivers, during the busy months of autumn and 
winter, is a very lively one. The sloops, very trim craft, bringing oysters to be sold, will sometimes lie a dozen deep 
opposite the barges, with plank walks across their decks from the outer ones to the shore. The captain and crew 
attend to the getting up of the cargo out of the hold and putting it into baskets, sorting it at the same time. In 
the case of East river and Staten Island oysters, they are sold by the hundred or the thousand, as a rule, and must 
all be counted. An expert man will count them accurately as fast as they can be carried ashore. Long Island 
stock is generally sold by the “basket”, this measure holding somewhat less than a bushel; but some dealers 
compel the sloops to measure by baskets furnished them, which hold a full bushel, or a trifle over. Even then no 
great measure is given, for care is taken not to shake the contents down. Virginia oysters may be measured by 
the basket, but are paid fox by the cargo or fraction of a cargo, except where, as in the case of Staten Island 
planters, southern oysters, having laid a few months in Prince’s bay or the sound, are brought to the city to be sold. 
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A newspaper account, written ten years ago, depicted the scene graphically, and it is still unchanged: 


When the wind changes, the fleet comes up the bay, and then there is a busy scene in the neighborhood off pier No. 54. The dock 
and its approaches are covered with cartmen, wagons and horses, stevedores, and oyster-dealers. The vessels are fastened to the wharf 
by means of strong hawsers, and the hatches are off fore and aft. In the hold are men filling baskets rapidly, and others stand on the 
deck, rail, and pier-string, ready to pass them to the cart being loaded. All is rush, bustle, and trade, flavored with copious dashes of 
profanity. In front of the scow-warehouses are men continually employed on these days, filling barrels with oysters and heading them 
up. Inside of the scows dozens of men are opening, while others can them ready for transmission by rail to Canada, country hotels, and 
restaurants. But the city trade creates the hurry visible on every side. All day long, until the cargoes, which are always bespoken, are 
landed, the work goes on, and when they are discharged the vessels are sent away immediately for more. 


POLICY OF THE DEALERS IN BUYING.—One dealer discoursed to me knowingly upon the best policy of buying, 
according to his long experience in the Wast river, as follows: 

I sell only superior stock, which will average, all through, from $1 to $1 50 a basket. There are three sizes, “‘extras,” “box,” and 
“‘enllen”, Cullens sell for four to five dollars a thousand. Six months’ more growth makes boxes of them, numbering about 150 to the 
basket, when they sell for seven or eight dollars. After that the growth is so slow that it requires eighteen months longer to make extras 
out of them, but they are then worth fifteen to twenty dollars a thousand ; the extras used to bring fifty dollars a thousand. This long 
waiting makes it more profitable to sell the two smaller grades, the most profit being in the best quality of box-oysters. All of the 
foregoing refers to East river “plants”. In Rockaway oysters the dealer can make the most by selling them small, because the growth is 
rapid. Seed need lie there only from four to six months, whereas the same seed would have to lie on an East river bed from two to three 
years to attain the same size. Hence in Rockaway stock the dealer turns his money quickly. The prospects of business are good, because 
a scarcity of oysters is coming, which will raise the price. 


Another dealer, who sells only oysters of his own raising, writes: 


In planting natural seed-oysters (i. e., natives) in northern waters, it is necessary that they lie at least three years to attain growth 
sufficient to have them run, by count, one-third ‘‘ box” and two-thirds ‘‘ culls”. We plant each spring and fall, and therefore make at 
least eight plantings before the first crop of that series is taken up. 

OYSTER-CARRIERS.—The carrying of oysters from the vessels into the barges affords employment to a distinet 
class of men, known as “ carriers”. There are from 25 to 40 of these on each river. They do not work on salary, 
but get 10 cents a thousand for the oysters carried, reckoning seven small and four large baskets to the thousand. 
This seems very small wages, but I was assured that they averaged from $25 to $30 a week during half the year. 
They are paid by the owners of the oysters sold. 

OPENING OYSTERS.—The opening of oysters by the trade in New York city is not systematically carried on, as at 
Providence, Fair Haven, and in the south, and scarcely any is done until after the holidays, all the trade previous to 
that being in the shell. I doubt if more than 100 or 150 men are ever employed at once in the whole city in opening 
for the wholesale-trade. All the openers are men chiefly drawn from the ranks of longshoremen, and those who in 
summer get their living as deck-hands on steamboats and by other marine occupations. The rate of pay is 10 cents 
a thousand, at which rate about $3 a day is regularly made when work is plentiful, and even as high as $6 50 has 
been earned on a spurt. The openers are ignorant men, and, with the carriers, form a much “harder” class than 
those who are regularly employed to help about the barges, form the crews of the sloops, or do the work required 
at the planting beds. The oysters opened are mainly ‘“ Virginias”, but also some “natives”—mainly from Staten 
Island beds. These are kept separate, at least by the most reputable dealers, and are of various qualities and many 
prices, ranging Jast year from 65 cents to $1 40 per gallon. 

PICKLING AND PACKING.—Beyond the pickling of an inconsiderable quantity by various dealers, and nowhere 
in a large way, I could not learn of any “packing” of cooked oysters in New York. It has been tried more than 
once, I believe, but the competition of Baltimore and Norfolk, where the facilities of doing it cheaply are greater, 
stands against success in New York. This competition is exercised, also, in the way of offering in this market 
oysters which have been opened at Baltimore, Norfolk, Crisfield, or elsewhere in the Chesapeake district. This 
trade, and its influence upon the general business of the north, has been fully discussed in the chapter upon Boston, 
and need not be rediscussed here. 

RECEIPTS OF OPENED OYSTERS.—There are two principal firms in New York devoted to the importing of opened 
oysters, and their combined receipts amounted to perhaps 500,000 gallons during the winter of 187980. A large 
portion of this amount, however, was consigned through to points in New England, chiefly to the city of Boston. My 
memoranda from these dealers give an estimate of 335,000 gallons as the consumption of the city and its suburbs, 
much of which was re-exported by express to the interior towns of New York and western New England. The prices 
of these oysters were as follows in the spring of 1880: Standard, 55 to 65 cents; medium, SO to $0 cents; select, $1 25. 
The proportion in which they were sold was, five gallons of the “standards” to ten of “mediums”, and ten of 
“standards” to one of “selects”. Perhaps, then, an average price of 80 cents would produce a fair result in dollars, 
in estimating the value of the receipts, which would thus amount to about $268,000. This trade is increasing, and 
gives better satisfaction in general in New York than in Boston, both because the stock itself seems generally of 
better quality, and because the shorter distance and superior accommodations in transit bring the oysters here in 
better condition. The reshipments are very widely scattered through the country, especially northward. Occa- 
sionally, however, orders come from the distant west. In February of 1879, for example, G. E, Maltby & Co. filled 
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an order from Prescott, Arizona, which deserves notice. A man desired some of their choice bivalves for the 
entertainment of his friends. When they got the order, and learned how much the expressage would cost, they 
hesitated. In answer to their telegram of inquiry, they were told to send them along. There were twelve gallons 
sent. It took them fourteen days to reach their destination. The expressage came to $96 25. The telegrams cost 
some $30. The oysters reached their destination without delay, and in excellent condition. Opened oysters have 
also been sent to Great Britain, and gave good satisfaction there. Long transportation, without harm, has been 
made possible by various improved and patented contrivances for refrigeration, in the shape of barrels, cans, and 
smaller packages. 

THE RETAIL OYSTER-TRADE.—An attempt to ascertain some of the statistics of the retail-trade in oysters—the 
eating-saloon business—proved very unsatisfactory. I got the names of about 250 oyster-houses, and dispatched to 
each a circular asking the kinds and amount of oysters, clams, and scallops used, number of persons employed, 
wages paid, and capital invested. Of these 250 circulars, only about one-tenth came back, and these, I believe, did 
not represent an average of the whole, since few or none of the establishments of large size reported themselves, 
and in many cases the questions seem to have been misunderstood. 

In general, it may be said that in the cooking of oysters the southern kinds are used, because these are cheapest, 
a special price being charged for a “stew” of northern oysters. For fried oysters, on the other hand, which require 
to be of larger size to make a show, the “box” size is used, and these are generally “Sound” or “ East River” oysters. 
Oysters sold to be eaten raw may be anything and everything of respectable size; but the old brand names, 
“Saddle-Rock,” “Shrewsbury,” “Sound” “Blue Point,” ‘ Keyport,” ete., the popularity of which was won long ago, 
are still attached. I suppose, for example, that twenty times as many “Shrewsbury” oysters are sold every season 
in New York as are raised each year in that river. 

The largest oyster-saloons have always been in Fulton market, and have a world-wide reputation. Now they 
are so well rivaled by up-town establishments, that much of their prestige has disappeared. 

As to how many persons are concerned in the retail oyster-business of the city, only a mere guess is possible, 
since a very large proportion of them are temporarily engaged, or have their business so inextricably mixed with 
the liquor-trade, or the business of selling fish and general provisions, that it is out of the question to define it 
separately with any exactness. Twenty-five years ago, when the ‘oyster-riots” attracted attention to the matter, 
the number of persons supported by the restaurant-trade in oysters was estimated at 5,000. | Whether it is not 
double that at this time it is impossible to say ; but I consider it safe to say that 5,000 families, at least, find their 
chief or exclusive support in selling or preparing the mollusks for immediate consumption in the metropolis and 
its closely adjacent cities. 

The wages vary immensely, depending on employer, sex, age and capacity of the employed, amount of working- 
time, kind of work, ete. Women receive from three to six dollars per week; boys and men from four to twenty 
dollars. A correct average is almost impossible, and a total approximate summation of the wages paid out in the 
course of a year in the retail-trade is impossible. Of course this information might be accumulated, but the time 
allowed by the Superintendent of Census for this investigation, did not admit of such study of the retail-trade 
as would have been necessary in order to estimate its total values. 

THE OYSTER-FLEET OF 1879.—The following is a list of vessels engaged in the oyster-business in 1879, and 
hailing from the custom-house of New York: 
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Name. Tons. Name. Tons. Name. Tons. 
JNTTIORY Oyo Sb 0 dase CHEE O OS OE CCC OCC IE dete Opes COULD IC oer ses ee nga ae eae re 14°87  Wdgar' Barnard -------------.2--._. 16. 42 
ANISLGY Bedell. vote ne ese sonmes eas Mala MOontimental--seeneene cee ane cece ioe! Wainy S5egeoecsoncseeocsecca core ccae 10. 69 
PAU Vpee Peete ase eee Sos eee cles 7.32 Catharine W. Burbank----.-...-.-. 16.82 Elizabeth Rowe--.-..-..----.....- G frigals) 
PCL MING) Aiot ae ese le fee ce ot T1i;29' .\CeliaitWards-c22 tothe feeee enews Grovem SEUp Renn tienen =a meme (ae a alee 18. 39 
PAUTCO ae eas See ee seee fades ons be 5. Ae e Carries soot: Jace ese ee sist esos WROOw, OMG ado cccn se Jeo sas os etre eeaee 5. 49 
POI BTIM SN atoiniern oes cae esa ne oseas~ oe 5.7 Gyrus EN Pell oo tecetocecsccsscae 15587‘ BlizaiSnedker) ---- <-- <= oe ocien aan 5. 90 
Alonzovbsmibhl se. . 22. sc. scene 18298) Daniel HP oberticoo-~- oo ouee === L790) sliza Rhodes’. 25 -2---06--4eoesoese 13. 35 
SMD) PAS SSA: Renee ee eee es WsAg © ‘David Crowelll=s-s.-s2ssseees= eee ae Ava AVON ANS. tense ccuctcassieae eee ee ee OS 
/NIGOV Sop Sida ACE ee Seen ee eres HarGae D> Bonnett. 2. s.ceoes-se eee ates 12,42  Bliza and) Jane-...---- -.---. 3-2-2. 9.08 
JAG TDS 1p ae ee eee sae eee 1oS20 i Dl lineyscaseass2aceesee ns eee ishiley = 1Dibes|f Seas eee Bocas ase eaosteh ooS 19, 89 
PRU ite Yo Se aic es 3 aeisa aials Seems 750). Uelphinigy cce-messe eases Sean 11.66 annie Scofield -..-....-..... -..... 7.07 
JSR 60 Soe) Fe SS p OR SEC EEE ene COTE Oh) Dolphin, 22. ~ 2.24 <= smaaene = os Ace is) LER all Shee sc oseeobeconecoae secEence 10.13 
BU GOMIOLUO seem aia tae tea oie = elo alll Blizabethi dia Wriehtee-.ss--.5------ IRB) idler] AS Bee eceeecaceno Ss 2sec6stc 5, 39 
BAENGL id ONES! a2-.) see see mension ans SEO) Sel bg 9) 0 Sn SO eke ae ee (eo Heat INOt ceceseeeeaes scocodcoocce se 5. 57 
Blanch Ov arasannns tania foi oer LekO5y Ula Mleeterttescs se teneeet see 1S523Fe Mage. Less he Ae OE eee 7. 92 
ISIE Sean Sao cose eosec mor acedc PaO0G. sen. Pare=ay:) ees. tet eeece ce Sh0¢ rr rank Hopkins! se secsciee cee ot =e 8.73 
IER Ce Ree Sec Meee Ce Ob ace ae eee LOIS AS emMMOP ene 2 Se ee hss woe e TIGSG BSE VOTO ne sees cece cers = aoe 8. 89 
DIV GRO Gkinca nc ss2senycnSee ixmec ods TOMO Gwbilla)) Wiesleve= os. assem waar Sc ase Up be ai pine OG Pe pee ce emseao aeceee 9, 48 
Clore Chis Co) Cie eee eee soe Heee 1 (09712 ied Pa) SVAN Vay od Cy Cee eae a a HONG AS eH MANILOW CRMs cic re aieimicin = Salma simicinn 5.7) 
Crystal Mountain 2-2-2 22222). =4 cet) ME iphblineberies sc seco ss ce cre ONOS GeoreiaNaieccsasesnccsansaccceccsa- 19.0% 
Ms MOD ee ec set UE Lee ee LOL AD BN ce sae eee Ses. Ry .Ysee acer ~Georpe-.aWO0G..- = <-s--.-<5 5-266 7.28 
ChanlesiWallls oo scjsccaeasjsece cece Saco em Eve Ob bith. aaee= eee eee e nas aes LoD du GCOLPINNG ss. cccaecceecwesscsceee 5.11 
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Name. 
General Taylor..-- = - <6... -2- carina 
General Putman ...-....--....--<<- 
Goldenshwle + ----s- es eae eee 
George D: Allen’... 2... .- 252-222 cco. 
George I’. Rogers -----:-- -.-=------ 
George P. Putman ....---.-------.- 
Howard Harrison) > 555-2 =. ----'- <u 
Helena pace se eee ease e ee semanas 
ennysVinllerweees= === serene — a 
ifanmonisierses see oe se sce = ale 
IRA s-ctcc seas Jonose shagee see osR 


IBS) case soee Soaoed bee cea tecsecascs 


ening © layee ae elena ee 
Hattie Jenks: .-...--=--. 


dle wilde, Ae een a= eee eae 
IMO NS oe SSS SSSSSs Goss s50S6056 
im periaie see eee eee 
James Heiiarkin Jes seerese == 
JamesiCampbell _--: |----<2-2--<--- 
Akeliney eee Dy chal ees peocer sae eeecac 
WACODPA EAD D lYise nena eine 
John Florence --..------- 
Jonne Manning seers cae aa 
Janie: Baker222 32-3202 
Josep lin Getns- aseteetecmceees as nee 
JameseK Polke S25 22s cee teccecn 
DV ssWiOOK ec scjpoe ccs ana oeeeocesisees 
JOSOPM RRan CIS eee — alone en a 
JPMESHHODLY ses scece cece ee cee 
Jennie 'C) Benedicet--t- 292-23 = ee 
TObR Wri gh testes soo an sees 
John Capman) s-s-seece as eee 
ROMO Nee cen ee asis sal oiee eine coimeciote 


Name. 
Joshuatberinest 2h: eee eee ee cee 


PATI CR ene is sia ee eta ae 
HannieteDantcccscn sos seieascen cee s 
Mamie Higgins 


10. 05 
13. 04 
10. 21 

8.75 
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Name. Tons. 
Jennie McWarland <2. 2-c--eeccseea-) lO 
Job MONOUL no eee nee eee 6. 20 
Kathieces = seeeee > cose see eee eee 16. 85 
Katie Wood ise. - seseeeneae tenet el esdo 
Kate iWiadle 22-22 pee eee ee ieeee 10.15 
Iai. ease a eae eae aaa 13. 08 
Gin Disa ss os ohsas4 soso See 10. 00 
(header == 5 see ea oe aero eanio eee 13. 22 
Bottie Elwood!=oc2 ce=csee= == -- eee 14, 84 
Daura Hraices)|!See--- eee: 7.46 
(sOnISR. Aeeete ee ersee seeie a == eee 7.36 
IGE S8 son cacrd -oaeS hee sco oases 9.11 
ews Weekes... occ. s- ae eee ae 7.14 
eOn Riese a one ee eae sor Se eae 9, 04 
ee eD ay cone sea ae eee naeio ae 12. 07 
little Kateeeeecer see sees es eee eee 6. 22 
Lydia Van Name- ..----..---------- 12. 37 
Gb 7sAGwelendl: seen a sna aeo heen so TOSS SO 6. 21 
BVO on oh te eee ie 11. 80 
Mintr cos, ence exeeo= = ee eee ester ees 8.35 
Millard F. Housman ..--..---.----- 11. 94 
Marxigtian qa ceae se ean == ees oe 11. 64 
Minnie Van Name...-----2..-.--... 16. 08 
Mary Elizabeth ..---..- pecossescsoc 13. 99 
Mary LO wi@ ieee aie aed 7.35 
Minnie.and Irwitt.--------2-= === 14.13 
Musi Ce see pene cece ee ceseee 7.42 
Mermetora--=------- fe HPA et A 9. 48 
May Plizabeth-2--2--.------e— -~-- 5. 45 
Nelliogtinan ka eeemee onan nl seemeenie= 8. 66 
Nellrei@ bowels sesenesianecimem 19. 01 
Only Daughter------ ~~ =e ee 5. 90 
ParagOn= ence ee === === = =i 16.18 

‘Pacific eee. alee eee 19.11 
Pride of the Wave .--------------<. 10, 05 
(Pera yio epee sete eee eee 18. 96 
IPeerlessinc-- eee seesicoeee eee 5.79 

VESSELS OVER TWENTY TONS. 

Name. Tons. 
Harriet M. Laskey -.-...---.-.----- 22.14 
Elizabeth Jones.-.-. -----. <---.-- <.<s 22.44 
Ghrishanacpe eel ieee ee eine 39, 94 
JOSIGMRCGN OS sane ise a eee eee 45, 35 
Sylvan) Glen sssess-—s-e—==iemee eeeen ee LeOo 
WanitRensseleatiecs.--—aeeeeeee eee 22. 41 
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Name. ~ Tons. 
Plymouth Rock ..-.-..---- Seec6ascs 11. 37 
Robert-He"Coles=2o-2- -s--rosemeceee 10. 33 
Byblos so ts ces eee eee ecceee 7.64 
NemMpronia eas casos eee eee 16.74 
Sarah M. Rogers ...------.--2-----= 6. 03 
SamueéliP.Billar)-2--0-4---e5-s2- 2s lode, 
Sarahee Avalleneee seme ee eee eee 8.95 
Stellaic-— cssccensewss 2 =~ vcore 19522 
Sidney Worlon =~ -----2-eee eee 8. 32 
Teazer< see - 2 ee oes See se 14. 20 
Three: Brothers .-seeseer ese eemcosise €, 23 
THNie acest scan Syte see es eee pe eees 7.22 
Thomas Colling\--—-csce=ee- = eee 13. 50 
ThomasiG@? Barmess.-=se2-—-seee oe Oxts 
Myovblises <= sess ee cee ae eee 6. 47 
rimmeriessi2h: Se 3 eee eee 9.78 
‘Two,.Brothers2<}: esse s0s, 2eeeke eee 6.35 
Wmeas) t= Se sntcsekeni aster 10, 27 
Windine 2 a2 oe Cee cea eee 10.01 
Westarconea- > reecene ac osteeteeas 6. 92 
Vaictorine 2 2s. ees. 5s ae oes 1138 
Wiola Mays 8e S326-'2- ~~ ee ee 13. 52 
Wm. H. Hoyt BAS AER occu. san0 10, 52 
Willie 2.2532 ed oecie- ewes ode se bee ee eee 
Willow Bankjacininse shies = oie eee eee 11.30 
Walter S. Lamance.......-...-..--. 16:23 


Wim. A! Shamott .22..22225, 32. Steep ose 


Wm. H. Lissenden ....--------:---. 7.16 
Wire Me NeonSho= see e= ee aie = eet 11. 68 
Win... Billman-2s-¢-2 = <A= secon eee 15. 05 
Wim: Hi... Merseau=-+--.--=---n pees 11.16 
Win. ee Phillips =. 22. ese. e eee 10. 04 
Wm: Chardin: 2.20225 See ee eee 9.91 
Whllards- 22-5520 Sis eos eee 10. 85 
Water Lilly 22..2s2-).,.-2tetete a eee eee 
IWiaV6rcsscosla-sese eee ee eee 15.17 
Well Spring 22. ancien = renin eateeieet 11.12 
Name. Tons 
Captain’ 2.25 slic s320)- Se ee eee) 
ast One 22 -e5ess2s- eee eee eee 20. 07 
GustavusvA., Ratz).2.-.--=--2--6eH—= 22. 41 
Sophia Van Name:-..------ sea 20. 62 
Caroline Augusta ..---..--..--.-.<. 21.92 


These vessels are classified as coasters, but took out a special fishing-license, in order to avoid hospital-dues 
The customs-authorities have now decided that oystering is not fishing within the 


and some other inconveniences. 
meaning of the law, and vessels engaged in this trade no longer take out a license. 


Each license was good for one 


year, and cost 45 cents, thus yielding to the New York custom last year $82 80. Even if chartered for a single 
voyage a license was required. It is evident to me, however, that either the list is defective or vessels went without 
licenses, since I have a note of many additional schooners which ran to Virginia, among them the following: 

- d > ’ t=) 


Name. 
Eva. Races sass ee eeee ee ten ee eee 
Jacob I, Housman 
Robert Center 
MOTTO 1S Ghassan eee eee 
Mary Parker 
Amelia 


Tons. 
80. 40 


Name. Tons. 
INXCOL. atom aee cert scene oienee 40. 52 
lgihemplO et ean esos Sse sssS5> 48, 23 
Wm. H. Van Name..----...--. semen ole 
David Carlles-ststt ete eee eee ee 124.95 
Win. Mazyi kate sss ce. neem ——en eee 75. 62 
Wi, McCGeeeecesse ease ea sence 85. 99 


Also the steam-propeller Minnie and Irvin. 
The jurisdiction of New York extends southward to Port Johnson, New Jersey; eastward to Patchogue, on the 
south shore of Long Island, and to Sag Harbor on the north side; and northward to Troy and Albany. In this large 
area a very much larger number of sloops than 177 are used in oyster-operations, but only so many are permitted 
or accustomed to bring cargoes of oysters to market. 
THE EUROPEAN EXPORT-TRADE.—F or many years the captains and passengers of steamers sailing from New 


Name. Tons. 
WWinls sOUn tee = one) han eee 67. 81 
RR MaSO Ne soa nc 55-61 ee atone eee 50. 98 
Barnett JONCS- .-=-- <= ---c1e--—— eee 92. 91 
Wieha glo ti peeeeeee sees ceeoce SS 74.39 
S. Bi Barnes © 3..22.3556 Sse eee 
Sidney Dorlon”=2--=ssece==- =e 36, 03 
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York to Liverpool have been accustomed to take with them a barrel or two of oysters in the shell, to be eaten on the 
voyage. Passengers did the same, and occasionally an American living in England would have them sent over to him 
asa treat. In 1861, Lieutenant De Broca succeeded in shipping safely a large consignment, by way of England, to 
the French Acclimatization Society in Paris. With these facts as a guiding suggestion, about ten years ago Mr, 
George H. Shaffer, of Fulton market, New York, requested an intelligent friend of his, who was going to England 
upon business, to try to introduce American oysters into the English market, and sent over a dozen barrels as an 
_ experiment. They retained their freshness, were landed in good condition, and speedily sold. The agent telegraphed 
Mr. Shaffer to forward a larger consignment, which also was sold advantageously, and a regular trade was 
established. Mr. Shaffer, however, enjoyed a monopoly of it, and the large profits, which at first accrued, only a 
short time, for his competitors were wide awake, and also began shipping to Europe, so that almost at a bound the 
exportation of oysters reached its full strength as a profitable business—that is, about as many were sent as there 
are now—all the foreign markets will bear. 

The kind of oyster required for export is such as has not found favor in this country, where the “ Saddle-Rock” 
and “Shrewsbury ” are lauded above all others. The native European bivalve is small, rarely exceeding the size of 
a silver dollar, and is more popular than the American oyster. The English, with whom most of our trade is 
conducted, do not consider anything larger good to eat, and therefore we were obliged to accommodate this taste 
or prejudice, if we wanted to find ready sale. The oysters sent abroad, therefore, are all single (since they are to 
be eaten on the half-shell, and not cooked), small, and round; they are selected from the “ cullens” or smallest of the 
three classes into which our oysters are usually assorted, and have received the trade appellation of ‘“ London 
stock”. 

It is a much more fortunate thing for us that the foreign taste is for small oysters than for large ones, since, 
hitherto, there has been a slow market and cheap price for cullens, which now find a ready sale, if clean and of 
good shape. It enables a man to turn his money quickly by selling his stock before it has lain more than a year 
in the water, and also to avoid the ever-present hazard of total loss by some storm or other of the many accidents 
to which oyster-beds are always subject. On the other hand, I have heard many persons complain, with some justice, 
that the export-business had been decidedly harmful to the general interests of the oyster-trade, because it took 
away from the beds great quantities of young, which had not yet had time to spawn, as they would do if allowed 
to remain enough longer to make them of sufficient size for the home trade. This was cutting off not only the 
present, but the future of the oyster-beds which supplied London stock ; and, as the harm to one bed was indirectly 
harm to all its neighbors, the general good of the planters was imperiled. 

While this argument, which may be condensed into the ancient simile of killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg, is perhaps good for limited areas drawn upon with extraordinary persistence for the foreign market (Blue Point, 
for example), I do not consider that in general it overbalances the greater benefits derived. Nor do I apprehend, after 
a careful examination of the matter, that the European demand—even though doubled—is likely to overtax and 
_ruin any American oyster-beds which are properly watched and scientifically operated. 

Because the oysters, native and cultivated, which are grown at the eastern end of the Great South bay, on 
the south shore of Long Island, best fulfifled the conditions, they were the first to be exported to England, and 
have most largely, perhaps, entered into the trade. They are known both at home and abroad as “ Blue 
Points”, and acquired a reputation in England superior to all others, up to the season of 1879, when there was a 
falling off in their quality and a consequent loss of esteem. 

Besides the “Blue Points”, great quantities of oysters from the East river (particularly Rowayton, Norwalk, and 
Bridgeport), have been shipped, chiefly through J. & J. Ellsworth; a less number from Rockaway and Fire island; 
and large quantities from Staten Island waters, under the brand of “Sounds”. These last became the favorites 
abroad during the past season, the “ East Rivers” coming second, and the unfortunate “ Blue Points” third; and, 
inasmuch as they cost less than either of the other brands, money was made upon them liberally, while no one 
who forwarded “ Blue Points” received much if any profit, and many shippers lost money. 

The London stock having been picked out by the planter, is purchased by the shipper on the ground, where 
he sends his boats to buy daily, or keeps a permanent agent and packer. He culls it a second time, discarding 
about one-fourth, so that it is estimated that four bushels of oysters are caught for every barrel exported, since 
the barrels (second-hand flour barrels) hold scantily three bushels. The useless residue is not wasted, but thrown 
back upon the packer’s own bed to grow farther. The number of oysters in a barrel varies from twelve hundred 
to two thousand; the more there are the better the English retail-buyer likes it, since he sells them by count. 
This has had the effect of a steady reduction in the size of the oysters sent, until now much smaller stock is sent 
than at first, and more ground is given the grumblers than ever for their complaints against this line of business; 
but the limit has probably been reached in this direction. 

In packing the oysters they are placed as snugly in the barrel as possible, and well shaken down. Attention 
is paid, also, to placing the oyster with the deep shell down, so that the liquor shall not so readily escape. Some 
kind-hearted persons were greatly distressed, a few years ago, at the supposed suffering which the mollusks 
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underwent in their close quarters and long seclusion from the world while on the passage; they loudly demanded that 
holes should be left in each barrel and the contents deluged with fresh water daily, and that a plentiful supply of 
bran should be mixed with them to serve as food during the trip! This was an astonishing example of Berghism 
run wild, and did more credit to the hearts than the heads of the philanthropists, who were so concerned in the 
welfare of their bivalvular brethren. 

The length of a voyage to Europe in cold weather is no feat worth mentioning to a well-constituted oyster. 
In Prince Edward island I found it to be the common practice for citizens to purchase fifteen or twenty bushels 
of oysters, pile them in their cellars between layers of sea weed, and use them gradually all winter, finding the last 
ones alive and well in the spring. This used to be the universal custom in New York before restaurants came in 
fashion. Southern oysters en route from Chesapeake bay to Boston and Portland are frequently a month out of 
water, yet do not suffer, and grow well enough when returned to the water, though it is so different a latitude. 
Stock is frequently kept several weeks in the holds of the “‘arks” in New York, or in the cellars of wholesale 
depots, waiting for profitable sale. One gentleman assured me that he kept a quantity of “Blue Points” 107 days in 
his cellar, losing but a few of them, and these are not generally considered so hardy as some other sorts—those 
from the East river, for instance. The hardiness of the ‘‘Sounds” is well shown in the article upon the oyster-beds 
of New York bay, in relating the old custom of peddling them up the Hudson river in the fall. 

Packed so as to prevent injurious jarring, and stowed in the extreme forward part of the vessel, where they 
keep cool—the score or so of barrels of oysters smashed when the Arizona collided with an iceberg, found it really 
chilly!—the mollusks therefore find it a pleasant experience rather than a cruel hardship to cross the Atlantic. 
No time is lost in getting the oysters, when packed, into the steamer, and many are taken in sloops directly from 
the producing points to the steamer’s wharf, and thus escape the bother and expense of a second or third handling 
in New York. 

Some American firms have regular agents abroad who care for and dispose of the oysters sent to them. In 
other cases they are consigned by the shippers to commission merchants on the other side. Liverpool has been the 
great receiving point for Great Britain, because it was the nearest port. It was found that the extra time required, 
and the port charges on cargoes sent direct to London by steamer, more than overbalanced the slight saving 
effected in freight over those forwarded by rail from Liverpool. The amount of oysters sent each week, though 
not large, has sometimes been more than could be disposed of before the next shipment arrived. To provide 
against loss in this contingency, the largest dealers own spaces of sea-bottom, where the surplusage is thrown 
overboard to keep in good condition and drawn upon as required. Some thousands of barrels are sent annually, 
which are intended to lie and grow there from one to three years. American oysters laid down thus in foreign 
waters have never been known to spawn, so far as I could learn, but the conditions have never been favorable ; 
and no experiment, that I am aware of, has been tried, to ascertain whether seed-oysters from the United States, 
properly planted, would not grow into good health, emit spawn, and establish their race upon the European coasts. 
IT see no reason why such an experiment should not prove entirely successful. It is’said that the English beds are 
becoming so depopulated as practically to have become worthless. The eighth edition of the Uncyclopedia 
Britannica, speaking briefly of oysters (vol. xv, p. 348), under “Mollusca”, says that only about 30,000 bushels of 
“natives”, or oysters from artificial beds, and about 100,000 bushels of ‘“sea-oysters”, are annually sent to the 
London market. This seems extremely small, but the English people have not yet learned to regard the bivalves 
as anything more than a luxury, and heretofore they have always been beyond the purses of any but the wealthy. 
The demand, however, is increasing through the cheapening of this excellent food, and the acquired habit of eating 
and enjoying it. Nevertheless, it is easy to overstock the European market, and no little harm has happened to 
consignments, with dead loss to the owners, through being delayed too long before being sold, in consequence of an 
oversupply. This happened more frequently some years ago than it now does. 

One large shipper gave it to me as his belief, that London could not use more than 500 barrels a week, at the 
present time, nor the whole United Kingdom consume more than 3,000 barrels. Occasionally this year the market 
has been so crowded that sales at 5 shillings a barrel have been made, to avoid total loss. On the other hand, it is 
not always easy to obtain supplies in New York for the European trade, in midwinter, with necessary promptness, 
in which event those planters who are able to run into New York good stock realize large profits, and the agents 
in Europe make handsome returns to their principals. The winter of 187980 was so mild and “open” a one that 
this difficulty was not experienced, but previously it has been an important element in the trade. 

The prices received for American oysters sent abroad have been very various, ranging the past year from 5 to 
40 shillings a barrel. Leaving out the various deductions necessary, it is considered fair to estimate $5 to be the 
average cash returned to this country for each barrel. At this rate the stated total of 63,300 barrels (about 175,000 
bushels) would net the United States no less than $316,500 in gold, an amount which would by no other means be 
brought into our pockets, and which enriches the country by so much, since the value exchanged for it does not, 
in any degree, impoverish the country, but is a product of labor which would not otherwise be employed, and the 
disposal of a product not otherwise to be used. 
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Comparing this with the exportations in previous years, it will be seen that there is no loss, but a rapid gain. 
A statement of the value of oysters exported from the United States from 1864 to 1879, inclusive, reads as follows: 
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The different customs-districts from which these exportations were, are as follows: 
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Of these almost exactly one-quarter were sent to Canada, leaving about $360,000 worth to be sent to Europe, 
and, in trifling quantity, to Mexico and the East Indies. Dismissing these latter, it is interesting to inquire 
somewhat into the statistics of our exportations to Great Britain and the Continent. The number of shipments in 
1879, between November 1 and May 1, were: 
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This gives an average shipment to Great Britain of 2,161.5 barrels; to Germany and France of 86 barrels. The 
date of the largest shipment was December 6, 3,558 barrels. The amount shipped from New York was 59,565 
barrels, and the value returned by the New York custom-house, $515,933, which gives an average valuation per 
barrel of $5.30. These shipments were distributed, in consigning, as follows: 


Barrels. Bushels. 
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At an average of 1,200 oysters in a barrel, this shows the total shipment by count to have been nearly 
76,000,000. This average of 1,200 is too low, no doubt, as a multiplier, but is on the safe side; moreover, it will 
“sum up” a deficiency in putting not quite three bushels into some of the barrels. Taken altogether, this figure 
(76,000,000) is inside the truth, and a fair estimate. This year (1879~80) was, however, a poor year for the oyster- 
exporting trade in the north, because of the mildness of the weather. Oysters could be got in the greatest 
abundance all the winter through, and glutted the market. Sometimes, on account of ice, there will be a scarcity 
of stock at a suitable time for shipping. 

The general opinion among New York men is, that the European demand is going to increase steadily, while 
there will not be an overplus of stock here, since the East river beds are slowly failing and are more and more 
required to furnish a seed-supply. The shippers are, therefore, hopeful of profitable prices in future. 


*The books of the custom-house in New York place this figure at $315,933. 
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Since writing the above I have been favored by Cortis & Freeborn, freight brokers, New York, with a 


statement of the exports for 1880-81, as follows. 


Season: 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNT OF OYSTERS 


It will be seen that it shows a slight increase over the previous 


EXPORTED TO EUROPE FROM NEW YORK, BETWEEN OCTOBER 9, 1880, 
AND MAy 14, 1881—ONE SEASON. 
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L. COAST OF NEW JERSEY. 


OYSTER-INDUSTRIES OF THE NEW JERSEY “BAYS”, 


TopoGRAPHY.—The coast of New Jersey, south of Sandy Hook, like that of Long Island, and for similar 
reasons, forms a favorable region for oyster-growth. Long, desolate beaches stand without, and between them and 
the mainland stretch great salt lagoons, protected from the sea and receiving a constant supply of fresh water into 


their shallow and marshy basins. 


These “ bays” extend in almost unbroken continuance from the southern line of 


Monmouth county to Cape May, while in Monmouth county itself there are several indentations of the otherwise 
abrupt coast-line, which afford the oyster-grower an opportunity to practice his profession. 

OYSTER-LEGISLATION IN NEW JERSEY.—But before proceeding to a particular description of these points, a 
recapitulation of the statutes of New Jersey (already alluded to under the heading “ New York Bay”), which are of 


general application to the oyster-interests of the state, may prove of interest. 


according to the revision of 1847, the latest authorized, ‘Title XVI, Fisheries, Chapter 8”: 

I. Forbids raking on any oyster-bed, or gathering any oysters or shells, or offering any oysters for sale, between 
May 1 and September 1, in Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, Monmouth, Cape May, Salem, and Gloucester counties ; 
between July 1 and September 1, in Hudson, Union, and Cumberland counties; and between May 1 and October 


1, in Burlington, Atlantic, Ocean, and Cape May counties. 


They are substantially as appended, 


In case of violation, whether oysters be taken or not, 


the offender shall pay $10 for each offense ; but persons may at any time take and sell oysters from their private 


planted beds. 


Sunday, or between 8 p. m. and 4 a. m., under liability to imprisonment and a fine of from $50 to $500. 
Il. No person, residing within or without the state, shall rake for or gather oysters in any waters of the state, 
with a dredge or any sort of instrument answering the purposes of a dredge, under penalty of $50 fine; provided 
that this and the sixth section shall not apply, so far as regards persons residing in the state, to the Delaware bay, 
except within Burlington county. 
Ill. Justices of the peace shall issue warrants, and constables arrest those violating the preceding sections. 
IV. Forbids selling or offering for sale oysters in this state, between May 1 and September 1, except that in 
Cape May county the time is extended to October 1; provided, that owners of planted oysters may take up and 


sell at any time. 


Penalty, $5 fine. 


[There seems to be an inconsistency between this and § I.] 
V. Forbids gathering oysters in this state to be made into lime or to be used in the manufacture of iron. 


Penalty, $50 fine. 


In Cumberland county, moreover, it is forbidden any person to take oysters in any manner on 


VI. No vessel or eraft of any sort permitted even to carry an oyster-dredge, or anything to be used for that 
purpose, under penalty of $50 fine. 
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VII. No one who has not been an actual resident or inhabitant of the state for six months, may rake or 
gather claims, oysters, or shellfish, for himself or employer, in any waters of the state. Violation of this law is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment, or fine not exceeding $150, or both, with forfeiture of boat and all 
apparatus. Resisting an officer engaged in enforcing this statute, subjects each person implicated to an added fine 
of $30. 

IX. Makes it lawful for “ any person owning marsh or meadow in this state, within the boundaries of which there 
shall be creeks, ditches, or ponds, where oysters grow or will grow, and where such creeks or ditches do not lead to 
any public landing, to lay or plant clams or oysters therein, * * * and for the preservation of which to erect a 
fence, hang or affix gates or locks across said creeks or ditches, to prevent any person or persons from entering the 
same”. 

Sec. 12. If any unauthorized person be found with a boat inside any fence or gate as aforesaid, where clams or 
oysters have been planted, or shall break down apy such fence or boundaries, he shall be liable for every offense to 
imprisonment of not more than six months, or to a fine not to exceed $100, or both; provided, that the free 
navigation of no thoroughfare or channel may be obstructed. 

X. No persons, under any pretense whatever, shall take away ‘from any natural oyster-banks or beds in this 
state, any old shells, other than such as cannot be removed or separated from the oysters without injuring the same ; 
and all such shells shall be culled and separated from the oysters and thrown back again upon the said natural 
banks or beds”. Penalty, fine of $10 and forfeiture of offending boat and tools. But this does not prohibit persons 
taking shells from their own private beds. 

Many statutes exist in addition to this, which have only a local application, and hence are quoted at the points 
where they are in force. It would seem difficult to enforce these laws upon reading them; but the reader must take 
into account the extreme jealousy which causes every man to watch his neighbor as a cat would watch a mouse, if 
not hoping to find him derelict, at least resolved to catch him, expose him, and so thin the ranks of rivalry as well as 
share the reward. Hvery oysterman is thus as good as a special constable, and the law takes care of itself. The 
attention to the laws, however, varies in different parts of the state, and entirely different constructions are put 
upon statutes in different counties. 

SHREWSBURY.—The most northern of the indentations of the northern coast of New Jersey, to which I have 
alluded, is that just at the heel of Sandy Hook, and at the base of the Navesink Highlands, comprising the Navesink 
and Shrewsbury rivers. Shrewsbury is one of the oldest oyster-regions in the neighborhood of New York, and its 
product has always enjoyed a high reputation in her markets. 

In 1853 the Herald’s review of the oyster-interests in the vicinity of New York, heretofore quoted from the files 
of Mr. Thomas De Voe, contained paragraphs relating to Shrewsbury, which are so interesting that I quote them at 
length: 

The number of men engaged in the oyster-fisheries at Shrewsbury is computed at 250. Of these more than one-half are employed in 
transplanting from the natural beds in Newark bay to the artificial beds on the coast of Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury oysters are said to be inferior even to those procured from the best beds of the East river. Their flavor is a little more 
pungent ; they have a yellowish tint, and the shell is generally whiter. They are a smaller oyster, but in proportion to their size, they 
contain more meat, The peculiar color, by which they may be easily distinguished from all other kinds, is doubtless imparted to them by 
the nature of the bottom of the river. The beds cover an extent of two or three miles, and are owned exclusively by the farmers along 
the banks of the Shrewsbury ; and the beds extend across the river, which is between two and three handred yards wide. When the tide 
recedes the oysters are exposed to view, and may be gathered with an ordinary pitchfork. The operation of ‘‘tonging” is only necessary 
with those that lie in the bed of the river, and therefore comparatively few boats are required. The larger part of those sent to New 
York are transported by steamboat. The farmers employ persons to take them up at low tide and send them to market to be sold, on their 
own account. In some few instances they enter into a sort of partnership with oystermen owning sail-boats, who obtain one-half the 
profits in consideration of taking them from the beds with tongs and carrying them to the city. 

There are two branches of the river in which they are planted, but those procured from the beds in the southern branch command 
the higher price. The bottom of the river is covered with a rich black mud, to the depth of from 4 to 6 feet, and it is this which gives 
the oyster its yellow color and peculiar flavor. 

An oyster-bed there is almost as valuable as a gold mine, less injurious to health, and easier to work. Their owners are not only 
well-to-do in the world, but are considered by those in the trade wealthy. They are not required to pay any tax for their privileges, and 
there is very little risk attending their business, compared to that to which others are subject. About $200,000 worth are sold during the 
year, and this amount is inadequate to the demand. There is no possibility of an increase in the supply, however, for the only part of the 
river capable of growing them is already laid out in beds, and its productive powers are now taxed to their fullest extent. 

The trade in Shrewsbury oysters differs very materially from all others; there are less oystermen engaged in it, in consequence of a 
large portion being sent to this city by steamers in place of sloops and other sail-boats. The capital invested in it is perhaps less, in 
proportion to the article, than that invested in the East river and Virginia trades, and the profits are more considerable. 


Shrewsbury never possessed any natural beds of oysters, and its celebrated stock always was, and still is, raised 
from transplanted young, obtained now largely in Keyport. ‘At present,” wrote Professor Lockwood, in 1873, ‘the 
‘Shrewsbury’ is accounted by many as the emperor of the bivalves, and will fetch in market at wholesale from $1 50 
to $3 50 a hundred.” But for several years their production has grown less and less, and probably ten times as 
many reputed “ Shrewsburys” were sold in the markets as annually came out of that river. During the winter of 
1879~80 only about 20,000 bushels were harvested, by about 15 planters. About one-third of these are northern 
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oysters, mainly bought at Keyport, and transplanted to Shrewsbury river, where they will grow in two years to a 
large size. These oysters chiefly go to supply Long Branch, which, a dealer informed me, used from his depot 
alone 125,000 oysters and 40,000 clams each season. The two largest hotels consume 25,000 oysters each, weekly. 
In early days a special law was passed applying to these waters, as follows: 

It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to rake * * * or carry away any oysters other than by wading in and picking 
up by hand the same, within the following bounds, in the river commonly called * * * the North or Navesink, lying within the 
county of Monmouth, * * * above a direct line from the store-house of Eseck White, on the Shrewsbury side of the river, to the 
dwelling-house of Thomas Layton, on the Middletown side of the river aforesaid. Penalty, $10 fine for each offense. 

There is also a law extant against erecting stakes, or any other means of using “ wares” or fyke-nets for taking 
fish on the bottom of Shrewsbury river where oysters are planted. 

SHARK RIVER AND ITS LOCAL LAWS.—The next point southward that concerns us is Shark river. It was once 
thought that this bay would be exceedingly productive, and there was really a considerable industry, which gave 
rise to enactments in the legislature as follows, being the amended statute of 1870, revising the previous laws of 1861: 

This law (1) authorized the board of chosen freeholders of Monmouth county to occupy, during twenty years, 
for oyster-culture, Shark river, within the following boundaries: Beginning at low-water mark at Search point, in 
the township of Ocean, and running thence in a straight line to Bukey’s point in the township of Wale; thence 
down the shore at low-water mark to a stake standing on low-water mark and on a line with the east end of James 
W. White’s dwelling-house ; thence northerly and on a straight line to a stake standing at low-water mark on the 
west side of Long point opposite Yellow bank, in the township of Ocean; thence up the shore of said river at 
low-water mark to the beginning. 

Il. The board of freeholders shall appoint commissioners, holding office one year, to survey and subdivide 
the above space of river into two-acre lots for oyster-culture; but no individual shall own more than two acres, and 
no company more than five. 

Suc. 3. These lots shall be rented at public auction, to the highest bidder, for from one to five years, the sum 
bid to be paid annually and secured to the commissioners.. None but citizens may hold ground. The commissioners 
may renew a lease for five to ten years, but at a rate not less than previously paid. 

III. Makes it the duty of the commissioners to enforce the protective laws, and to collect and devote to the 
school fund the rents due and penalties assessed ; they must also make a sworn report to the board of freeholders. 

In 1877 about 200 lots were said to be leased, at an average rental of $2 a year, and many persons were 
employed; but at present the business has declined, and only enough remains to supply the local consumption in 
summer at Ocean Beach and other neighboring summer hotels. 

BARNEGAT BAY.—Beyond Shark river no oysters exist or are cultivated until Barnegat bay is reached, where, 
in its broad waters, an immense and ancient industry of this kind is followed. 

Here, as at other points, the Indians had been wont to come, generation after generation, in search of shellfish. 
This is attested by the remarkable heaps of shells left as monuments of their feasts, and which are again worthy of 
special description. 

The natural beds in Barnegat bay begin about three miles above the village of Barnegat, with an occasional 
“strike” a little lower down, and extend for about ten miles northward, with a width of about two miles. They 
are known as the Cedar Creek grounds. The bottom here is gravelly and more or less sprinkled with dead shells, 
and this is one of the great sources of seed for all the coast southward. Boats also come in considerable numbers 
from the Raritan, Staten Island, and Blue Point districts, but less now than formerly. From this part of the bay 
came the once famous “Log Creeks”. These beds are reported to be constantly losing strength. The carelessness 
or entire neglect in culling the seed taken away, returns so few shells to the water that the eultch upon which 
spawn may rest is growing very scarce. This is suicidal to the whole community, but selfish greed prevails every 
season over prudence. Laws designed to protect these beds are inoperative to a great extent, except that a 
stranger will feel their force if he attempts to tong in the summer, as the natives permit themselves to do, or tries 
to carry away oysters so small that more than 350 of them will be needed to fill a bushel. This last is an almost 
forgotten law of the three shore counties, Ocean, Burlington, and Atlantic. 

A second large ground for gathering oyster-seed is what is called the Gravellings, a shoal of gravel occupying 
a space several miles square in the mouth of Mullica river. This is the name the river had of old, and still goes 
by, among the local sailors; but on the late maps I find no such name, the water meant being denominated Great 
bay, and forming the expanded outlet of Wading river, Atsion river, and several creeks. Egress into the ocean is 
had through “New” inlet, which opens between “Old” and Brigantine inlets; the three passages, with their 
dividing, sedgy islands, separating Brigantine beach from Long beach, which is unbroken, save by Barnegat inlet, 
all the way northward to Squan. 

The “ Gravellings” extend up the Mullica river from the head of Great bay for six or eight miles, to just above 
the mouth of Bass river, and produce seed regularly every year, though in varying abundance. 

The seed from the Cedar Creek beds is preferred, however, by the West creek and Manahawken planters, as it 
seems to live and grow into better shape on the local beds. The Grayellings are thus raked chietly by planters to 
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the southward. There seems no diminution in the quantity to be gathered there from year to year, although 
enormous quantities of cultch are taken away at each seed-gathering, and nothing returned. 

Planting was long ago—perhaps fifty years—well under way in this region, and formerly, perhaps, was more 
widely followed than at present, but no more successfully. Leaving out of view the attempts just begun to foster 
the interest at Forked river, Barnegat is the northernmost place in this district where oyster-culture is followed. 
To aid and protect this industry these laws were long ago made by the legislature, as annexed : 

1. Beit enacted * * * , Thatit shall be lawful for any person, being a citizen of the state of New Jersey, and resident of the county 
of Ocean, within the boundaries hereinafter described for the purpose, to stake off any quantity of land covered with water, not exceeding 
two acres, marking the boundaries thereof by stakes or other marks, plainly visible to persons navigating the waters so occupied, to plant 
oysters; provided, that the share-owners shall have the right and preference to stake off as far as their deeds allow, by running their lines 
for that purpose. 

2. And be it enacted, That the boundaries within which land may be so staked off and occupied shall be as follows: Beginning at 


Cedar Creek point at low-water mark on the west bank of Barnegat bay, along said bank to the south line of Ocean county, running off 
300 yards distant from the shore. 


3. And be it enacted, That oysters within the boundaries of all said waters shall be the private, personal property of the persons so 
occupying said land * * * 3; and any person whoshall * * * injure or carry away the same, while said boundaries are so marked, 
shall be guilty of larceny * * * and shall forfeit * * “ all the implements used for taking the same * * * 

It would seem as though this language was plain enough to protect the interests of any one who availed 
himself of the privileges alluded to under its promise. However, there does not exist the public sentiment to 
secure the execution of the law. No man is willing to risk his money in planting, when he has no surety that 
he will be able to reap any reward for his cutlay. Hence, oyster-raising at Barnegat, where there are hundreds 
of acres of perfectly good but idle bottom, and plenty of capital ready to be thus employed, has dwindled, until 
the entire crop last season was reported at less than 8,000 bushels, all of which was consumed locally. As this 
small crop was divided among forty or fifty growers, one can easily see that nothing of a business is carried on here. 

The sentiment of the town opposes any change which shall protect individual planting. Night-thieves and 
foggy-day oystermen, therefore, control and ruin the oyster-interests, making it so risky to plant that men of means 
will not put their money into it. Without some betterment, oyster-planting must continue to be a failure here as 
a business, though thousands of acres of good bottom remain unutilized, where both native and southern seed 
would grow to great advantage and a most profitable industry, employing steadily all the now idle laboring element 
of the shore-towns, here and northward. 

To show how profitable oyster-planting may be here, Captain Cox told me that some years ago he laid down a 
lot of young oysters which cost him $13. After two years he procured a man to take up and sell all that were 
upon the beds, giving his agent one-half. The returns to him were $57, his agent taking the like amount, showing 
an increase of about 1,000 per cent. In addition to this, a dozen or fifteen bushels were eaten by each of the two 
families. 

The experiment of “shelliig” has been made with great success, and it is said that any one might reasonably 
expect to get 100 bushels of seed from 20 bushels of stool laid down anywhere in the upper half of the bay. 
Popular construction, however, makes such cultch-beds ‘natural ground”, and everybody will go and rake. It has 
even occurred that a man’s oysters taken off his private bed and placed on staked ground in a creek to “freshen”, 
haye been raided upon by thieves, and though he could prove the facts he was unable to recover in local courts. 

MANAHAWKEN, TUCKERTON, AND VicINITY.—To the south of Barnegat a different sentiment prevails, and at 
Manahawken, West Creek, Tuckerton, and intermediate villages, live a large number of oyster-planters who have 
beds opposite their homes to a considerable extent, and also down in Great bay, below the islands, almost meeting 
the Absecon men, and associating with the planters at Bass river and Port Republic. 

The West Creek and Manahawken men, as I have said, get the most of their seed at Cedar creek. The precise 
number of planters, large and small, it was difficult to ascertain. I was assured, however, that two-thirds of all 
the men in the town were directly engaged, which would give to Manahawken about 125 and to West Creek about 
100 planters, a-considerable portion of whom get all the money they ever see out of the oysters they catch and 
plant for themselves or other people. Most of them are married, and it is safe to say that at least 200 families in 
the two villages derive their support from this industry. Their.best planting-grounds are off Horse point. 

Tuckerton, according to the late census, had about 1,800 inhabitants. A thousand of these, it is certain, if not 
more, live by means of the oyster- and clam-fisheries, with little outside resources. It is the one industry which 
keeps the town going, for little else is possible; and it is undoubtedly true that the area of bay-bottom devoted to 
this work is much more productive than any equal area of adjacent sandy and pine-covered shore. At Tuckerton 
and northward, therefore, from 2,000 to 2,500 people get their support out of oyster-culture. On the Mullica river 
are two other settlements, Bass River and Port Republic, which will add from five to seven hundred more. All 
of these men get the main part of their seed early in the fail at the mouth of the Mullica. During all day of 
September 30, and during the night, schooners, sloops, cat-boats, sail-scows, trim yachts, and shapeless, ragged 
tubs, have gathered there, chosen a spot out of what was left of the space, and anchored. Once the anchor down, 
no movement elsewhere could be made. Each sail-eraft towed behind it one or two small scows termed “oarveys”, 
and had npon its deck one or more small skiffs, or those ingenious ducking-hoats, peculiar to this region, called 
“dinkies”. 
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It is a common thing for the first of October’s results to show 100 or 150 bushels of seed to the man, on the 
most favorable ground. If the owners keep all this seed for their own use, two days will generally load their 
vessel and send them to their planting beds, after which they may return or may go elsewhere. If they prefer to 
sell it to the larger planters, who are all ready to buy, they were paid, this year and last, 10 cents per bushel. 
The second day yields more poorly, and at the end of a week 12 or 15 bushels to the man is considered a good days’ 
work. To compensate for scarcity, 15 cents is paid by buyers. This seed consists almost wholly of the growth of 
the year, or at least of the previous year, and cannot be separated from the shells to which it is attached. The 
careless culling which is done, therefore, gives little back. On the upper part of the river-grounds, however, the 
spawn grows upon the gravel of the bottom, and there are few shells. There are also brought up a few marketable 
oysters, that have escaped heretofore until they have attained a considerable size. Though very finely flavored, 
these large natural oysters are not of good appearance, and bring only 60 to 80 cents a bushel in market. 

STATISTICS OF BARNEGAT, TUCKERTON, ETC.—Oysters in these waters grow only moderately fast, and must 
lie three or four years before being taken to market. From Tuckerton large quantities are sold to Atlantic City 
men, who fatten them on the sand-bars and sell them the same season. The best of all the oysters at present are 
said to come from in front of Horse point, Manahawken, bringing considerably more money than the others. They 
are planted more thinly there than in Tuckerton bay, which is said to make the profitable difference. Prices in 
187980 were $3 for large and $2 for small sizes, per 1,000, for Tuckerton plants, while Manahawken’s stock brought 
a large advance upon this. 

This year (1880) has proved very good for this district, both in abundance of seed and in the quality of the 
planted stock which is now (October, 1880) being sent to market. The summer of 1879 was a poor one for growth 
and prices, and much of the seed died, so that the crop which was gathered in 1879~80, and reported upon for my 
use, is not considered as high as before, or probably up to this year’s product. The statistics are as follows: 


Oysters raised for market, 1879~80. 


Bushels. 
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Families supported. 
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Number of sail-vessels, about 500; value of same, about $125,000. 

Number of small boats, about 750; value of same, $7,500 to $10,000. 

The list of vessels reported by Mr. George W. Mathis, collector at Tuckerton, New Jersey, as registered in this 
district and employed in the oyster- or clam-fishery, reads as follows: 


Name. Tons. Name. Tons. Name. Tons. 
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ABSECON AND VICINITY.—Reed’s bay, Little bay, Absecon bay, and the other thoroughfares through the salt 
marshes behind Brigantine beach, afford good opportunities for growing oysters, and have long been utilized. In 
the neighborhood of the town of Absecon there are said to be one hundred men, part farmers, part fishermen, who 
regularly plant oysters and supply the market: Only a very few of these, however, devote their main time to it. 
It was to meet the case of these inclosed and almost dooryard waters, that section 14 of the revised statute 
relating to oysters was made, which enacts that persons owning flats or coves along the shores of the tide-waters 
between Great Egg Harbor and Little Egg Harbor, Atlantic county, inclusive of the shores of the rivers that lie 
within that county, may mark out ground by stakes of a prescribed size and number, for the planting of oysters 
or clams, but no stakes can be set beyond ordinary low-water mark. Section 16 also applies to Burlington county, 
but seems to add nothing to section 14. These planters get their seed (small) by going after it in their own sloops to 
Barnegat bay, the Grayellings, or Beg Harbor. It is put down in shallow water, on a soft bottom, and allowed three 
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years’ growth. This brings it to “box” size, and no oysters are sold from Absecon less than this size. Until last 
year the price was $8 a thousand, but last year some lots were sold as low as $6, because not up to the usual 
quality. The shipments are all made by rail to Philadelphia, and sold there on commission, a system which has 
lately given rise to much complaint on account of alleged frauds. 

In addition to the northern oysters, bred as I have described, other stock is also brought from Virginia and 
given a season’s growth. The total raised for market during the past, however, of both kinds, by Absecon 
planters, would not exceed 20,000 bushels, three-fourths of which were from the Chesapeake. This would hardly 
represent an average crop, since many planters preferred to let their oysters lie to selling them at so poor prices. 

ATLANTIC Ciry.—At Atlantic City there are three firms of oyster-planters and dealers, consisting of five men. 
They deal more or less in fish and provisions also. The oysters handled at present consist of southern stock 
(six or seven thousand bushels), which do well here, if they can be procured in good order. Besides this about 18,000 
bushels of full-grown, marketable oysters are bought at Absecon and Barnegat and laid down here on a hard 
bottom, in shallow water, where the beds go dry at low tide, simply for summer use in the large seaside hotels 
which make Atlantic City famous. It is probably not fair to count these in statistics of production. 

At Brigantine beach there is a similar industry, selling at Atlantic City, but not of much account, and hardly 
to be reckoned as a point of original production. 

LAKE’s BAY.—Just behind the island upon which Atlantic City is built, and to the southward, is an extensive 
sheet of inclosed water known as Lake’s bay, which is continued southward in numerous channels through the salt- 
marshes behind Absecon beach, until it reaches the inlet and mouth of Great Egg Harbor river. Along the shore 
of this bay are various villages that carry on extensive operations in oyster-culture, and have done so for many 
years. I refer to Pleasantville, Smith’s Landing, Bakersville, Leedsville, and Somer’s Point. The best part of the 
bay is said to be what are called the “muddy beds”, directly in front of Smith’s Landing, and about a quarter of a 
mile distant. The advantage of these beds is said to lie in the fact, that the drainings from the “ platforms” flow 
over them at low tide, giving them a bath of fresh water twice daily. Much damage occurs here, however, whenever 
northwest gales occur, the soft mud in the marshes being loosened and drifted off into the bay to settle on the beds. 
The only enemy of the oyster reported here as of much consequence, is the Urosalpinx, called by the natives ‘“snail- 
bore”; these mollusks become very troublesome some years, but had not occurred in great numbers during the 
season of my visit (1880). 

LAKE’s BAY PLATFORMS.—The “platforms” to which I have alluded, are in some cases nothing better than a 
mere plank floor, set in the bank in such a way that a boat-load of oysters, which are always extremely muddy and 
foul when first taken from the beds, may be floated alongside at high tide, and the oysters shoveled overboard 
upon it. The receding tide leaves this bare, and at the same time opens sluice-gates, which allow a stream of fresh 
water from the land to cover the oysters, under the genial influence of which they rid themselves of the distasteful 
brine contained within their shells, and also puff out their forms to an appearance of fatness very pleasing to the 
epicure. 

Frequently, however, an elaboration of the platform is constructed, which is worthy of special note. The bank 
is dug into and piles are driven, until a floor can be laid at a proper level below high-water mark. Over this a tight 
shed is built, sometimes 75 feet long by 25 feet wide, and of considerable height. On one side of this shed a canal 
is dug, into which a boat may run, and its cargo is easily shoveled through large openings in the side of the shed 
on to the floor within. On the opposite side of the shed, both within and without, run floors or stages above the 
reach of high water, where the oysters can be piled after freshening, packed in barrels and loaded on boats or drays 
for shipment. When the tide goes down it leaves the oysters upon the platform within the shed nearly bare, a 
depth of 8 or 10 inches of water being retained by a footboard at the seaward end of the shed. An arrangement 
of sluices now admits the fresh water, and the freshening begins. Over the space devoted to the platform or vat, 
at a sufficient height to let a man stand underneath to shovel up the oysters for packing, in which work he uses a 
dung-fork, is a broad shelf or garret, where barrels, baskets, boat-gear, and other small property can be safely 
stowed, since the whole shed, platform, oysters, and all, can be locked up. I have given an illustration of one of 
these houses at Smith’s Landing. 

SHIPMENTS OF OYSTERS FROM LAKE’S BAY TO PHILADELPHIA.—From these settlements on Lake’s bay two 
lines of railway run to Philadelphia, side by side. One is the Camden and Atlantic, and the other the Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City (narrow gauge). Since the recent completion of this latter road, all the Lake’s bay oysters have 
been sent by its line, which offered superior advantages; and as none go to Philadelphia (the almost exclusive 
market) by any other means, the railway’s account of transportation of oysters may be accepted as supplying the 
statistics of the annual product of the region. The agent at Pleasantville gave me the figures for the season of 
187980, which are as follows: 

Oysters sent to Philadelphia. 
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These oysters were sent by from 100 to 120 shippers, which represent the number of planters. There are from 
50 to 75 men in addition, who are hired, and so getting a living out of the oyster-interests here. The narrow-gauge 
railway company proposes to run a line, which may be finished by the time this report is published, down the bay 
shore to Somer’s Point, Beesley’s Point, and Ocean City. This will furnish so many additional facilities for shipping, 
doing away with the present necessity of hauling the oysters by team from one to seven miles to the station, that 
a large increase of oyster-production is anticipated. Many new men are engaging in planting, and the expectation 
seems well founded. 

Although I have reckoned all the shipments in the table printed above in barrels, yet in fact the use of sacks 
of gunny-cloth iscommon here. The sacks, I was told, cost from 8 to 9 cents, and will last for ten or fifteen trips, if 
they can be got back from the consignee in Philadelphia. Barrels are cheaper, since they can be bought at 10 cents 
apiece, in Philadelphia and Atlantic City, where the summer hotels consume enormous quantities of imported flour, 
and they will generally be returned for several trips. Twosacks are counted to the barrel, or 250 oysters to the sack. 

The prices received for Lake’s bay oysters last season averaged 40 cents, at which rate the total value of the 
crop, which may be very closely estimated at 130,000 bushels, would come to $52,000. Divided among 100 planters 
this would give an average income of about $520. 

OYSTER-FLEET OF SOMER’S POINT DISTRIOT.—I counted at Smith’s Landing about 33 pretty good sail-boats 
and about 50 garvies, ete. I judge from inquiries, that this was one-third of all owned between the railway and 
Somer’s Point, and that $200 apiece would be a large average estimate for the value of the sail-boats. Many of 
them devote much of their time, in summer, to raking clams from the extensive grounds at the lower end of the bay. 
In the custom-house of this district, situated at Somer’s Point, I find reported as registered on July 1, 1880, 59 
vessels engaged in oystering and clamming, as follows: 
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dis Cly CHAIR SS ss5 SS SopseeEsbess A3oee (GOldenwiiphtenccesaseatee soso sas 16.00 8S. M. Daugherty.......--........ 10. 99 
miect Oo Mennt he seeraaeiseereriemae Bosses MELON en aeice tema ecne-eeeteces WOOD is SHAG i onae peecos canosdogecco 8. 47 
James W. Lee ..----- -----.<----> 20588" Wdelwaldessecseace-rliesooncie ones ORS UNClesO an eeeamsieeseniaseaiee = ene 11. 49 
JONDVATU A. — ela cays oececieee aoe ae PR We los USN 6 oa eon anoseo cee nce 16504 Viol anti eee ee eee tee eann 7.44 
Josephiess te SA os tess ceses ea SLI70) AMoetta) -—2-\ coc e leo esse oe 12.60 William Albert ..............-... 6. 22 
Margaret A. Amelia.-.-..--..--.. 23./80), i ONNEWiCS Gye = acon sio5 tamales WEG W@W Se 6s ssa nccscba cass es cece 7,49 
Mary Disston .----...--.. Saas SS Pilshi* sawilbinyis IMGl pasa ageSscs Sesaees 3 11. 41 Tata Se Oe ae eee ik 165.60 


The collector of the district, Mr. Thomas HE. Morris, adds: ‘In addition to the above there are some hundreds 
of small boats, under five tons, engaged in catching clams and oysters in this district, of which I can give no 
account.” I should say that about $75,000 would represent the total value of all the floating property, large and 
small, devoted to the shellfisheries in this neighborhood, which includes the coast of Burlington and Atlantic 
counties, but is practically restricted to Lake’s bay and Great Egg Harbor. 

GREAT EaG HABOR AND DENNIS.—Having crossed the Great Egg Harbor river, you find yourself in Cape 
May county, and still among oystermen. 

The Great Egg Harbor river and bay, with its tributary, the Tuckahoe river, contain large and ancient seed-beds, 
which supply a large part of this coast with all the seed transplanted. These beds have been greatly extended in 
area since they began to be tonged, and do not seem greatly to suffer in consequence of the yearly raids made upon 
them. In the Great Egg Harbor river several men have, within a few years, undertaken to raise young oysters by 
planting cultch (shells) and catching spawn. They do not use this themselves, but when it is a year old sell it to 
planters, who paid this year about 40 cents a bushel. There is no difficulty in securing such a supply of spawn 
every season. The abundance of seed-oysters in this bay formerly is proverbial. I was assured by more than one 
person, that years go it was the custom, at the beginning of the season, to anchor a scow upon the ground and not 
move all day. Continuous tonging in one spot, from sunrise to sunset, would not exhaust the bottom. The seed lay 
several inches deep, apparently, and from 100 to 200 bushels could be caught by one man in a single day. Now the 
seed is far thinner, but the beds are spread over a largely increased area, due to incessant tonging. 

Adjoining Great Egg Harbor and the neighboring coast is Upper township. South of it lies Dennis, which 
atretches across to the Delaware bay, and is bounded southerly by Townsend’s inlet. My information in respect to 
both is chiefly from Mr. Peter Watkins, a shipper, and one of the largest planters in the district. 
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Dennis township contains Dennis ereek and West creek on its Delaware side, both of which abound in a natural 
growth of oysters every year, and in neither of which, consequently, is there any planting, more than perhaps a little 
desultory “laying out” in tributary creeks for private use. The laws of 1857 forbade dredging for oysters in Dennis 
ereek, and forbade any taking of oysters from natural beds there “to be sold outside of Cape May county”, with an 
especial injunction against non-residents. The natural oysters caught there grow in the mud, in a crowded condition, 
and hence are long, slender, and strap-shaped. They get the name “Stuckups” in consequence. Their shells are weak 
and thin, because of an absence of carbonate of lime in the soil of the surrounding region. The water here is very 
fresh; but the best of the full-grown oysters are annually peddled about the neighborhood, and regarded as of 
superior quality as a fresh oyster. 

The business, then, of this district, comprised in these two townships, lies in the sounds and thoroughfares on 
the eastern shore, between the mainland and the outer (Peck’s and Ludlam’s) beaches. The bottoms of these sounds 
are muddy—some tough, some soft—except upon the bars, which are hard sand. The ordinary depth at low water 
is less than two feet, while the bars go dry every tide. Oysters are planted in both places, but chiefly on the mud. 
The seed used all the way from Townsend’s inlet to Great Egg Harbor, is for the most part gathered in that harbor 
and its rivers. The price varies greatly. Planters used to give 45 cents a bushel, and got a heaping half-barrel for 
measure. In 1879 they paid 37 cents, measured in a scant basket, and this year the price has been 40 cents on the 
grounds, with 5 to 7 cents freight to be added. This is the year-old and larger clean seed, known locally as “plants”; 
the small “blisters” being little used here, since they never do well, nine-tenths of them failing to survive the winter, 

Nearly every man who lives along the shore is more or less concerned in the oyster-planting, yet as a regular 
business it is hardly more than ten years old. My informant counted 30 planters along the eastern water-front of 
the two townships, but not all of them depend upon oystering for even a majority of the support of their families. 
There are none, indeed, but who also conduct a farm; many are concerned in the fisheries, others employed half 
the year at the life-saving stations, and another portion spend the summer-leisure in raking clams. <A large crop 
is not, therefore, to be expected from this coast, and it is estimated as follows: 
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12, 600 


The planting of southern stock has not, as a rule, been profitable in this district. It is considered better policy 
to wait longer for the more hardy but slow-growing Egg Harbor plants, than to risk the easily killed, tender but 
more rapidly-matured, Chesapeakes. Although the original expense of planting the northern oysters is largely in 
excess of that of the southern stock, the price received is larger in market at the end, and the risk of loss far less. 
Yet every few years some adventurous spirit makes a success of his southern importations, and wins very large profits. 
This chance is alluring, and a thousand or fifteen hundred bushels are brought up every year from Virginia. 

All of the oysters raised here go to Philadelphia by rail. They are prepared for market by the usual freshening 
on platforms at ebb-tide, and bring high prices. This season (1880) from $4 25 to $5 a barrel have been received 
by the shippers, who paid the small planters $3 30 at the shore, or $3 50 delivered in barrels at the railway station. 
The freight into the city is 40 cents, with an added 10 cents for cartage. 

“HARLY OYSTER-BUSINESS OF CAPE MAy county.—Before the railway was put here all the oysters (chiefly 
natural growth) were sent to Philadelphia and New York by water. From the diary of Jacob Spicer, quoted in 
Dr. Maurice Beesley’s Harly History of Cape May County (Geol. Sury. of N. J., 1857), occurs the following item: 

There is at least ten boats belonging to the county which carry oysters; and admit they make three trips fall and three trips spring, 
each, and carry 100 bushels each trip, that makes 6,000 bushels, at what¢hey neat 2s. per bushel, £600. 

Six hundred pounds sterling was about $3,000; now the annual resources of the county in oysters approach 
$60,000 in value, and the shipping involved on the ocean shore of the county alone, consisting of a dozen small 
vessels in the Chesapeake carrying-trade, and perhaps 40 sail-boats for local service on the beds, are worth not less 
than $30,000. A portion of this wealth, however, remains to be accounted for. 

OYSTER-FLEET OF THE BRIDGETOWN DISTRICT.—The custom-house of the district is at Bridgeton, and the 
collector has taken the trouble to furnish me with a complete list of the vessels oystering and registered in his office 
in 1880. The district comprises all the coast from the Tuckahoe river, Cape May county, around to Alloway’s creek, 
in Salem county, and the list is as annexed: 


OYSTER-VESSELS REGISTERED AT BRIDGETON. 


SCHOONERS. 
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Anna Mary Newcomb .......--...-.- D9td)  Gecelia B, Sheppard-..-------------- 20098 Blanora -.....--... -.-.-2---------- Souee 
Amanda B, Lore..........-.-------- Oio0) | Dawninglaiphbe .-mseete 2 sa/< cnc 22.67  Blizabeth B ...--.....-..------------ 21.78 
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Name. Tons. 
TE ORI) se esecedescecescconcsses 26. 36 
Equal Rights --.-.------------------ 25. 25 
alcontse posse eeeees cS eseekt Ress 21. 28 
(eh (Gaintthy = S355 $265 Ss ssansoses Goa s8- 29.11 
(GW (Gitte a aeoee ace PESccnoaseacs 21.81 
General McClellan ....-..----------- 23.81 
General Palmer ...---..------------- 26.42 
Iiunyesis ly soSecd Soak Bos Seeneeoee 27. 46 
ammaheonGeldareseec. oes sonia ee a 40. 68 
if Ghnynter lit deletes) pee eeepe eee 29.13 
Neat Marigiesseedq=oeeia<-sie- se oe ae =—= 24.98 
irene A. B. Crawitord’.-------..------ 20. 86 
DR ALANG ee esc a= eaaeie cocmelea =e 25. 16 
Jacob Rivell.-.-..-..--.------------ 35, 61 
amesthey NC OR Psa ae nese esieaeatases 32. 27 
Pennie ly. POW saat a= aimee ae ete 25, 84 
Nulla B=... <sejnasceecess -ooseseee see MeO GO 


SCHOONERS—continued. 
Name. 
Mitts aTSOUS = s0[o2 eee eee alae 
Lizzie M. Weaver ..----------. -.---- 
Mary A. Rogers -:-=--2.2--=- -------= 
Mary F. Sheppard .-.. ----.----...- = 
Mary seo Dialer ne een tein 
Mary W. Mears - =o) < oon (onan ea 
Mary A. Hand .........-.. nectco sade 
Mary & Margaret.....-...-----. ~-.. 
Marcus L. Godfrey ...-.....--.:------ 
Mattiedu. Pond: sseee ase ee eee 
Messen er 2 oo) eens eae aaa 
Milton R. Studams..-..----.-- <<... 
Nettie and Lena -..---2------<-- ---- 
Notthistarces. seecnee == - eoeeeeieee mae 
NEB U Re sepsis eee eee b05C0 4 SOObDd G55 
RaBlaclkmans= 20. he 5126. eae oe 
RD. Bateman —--~ -s.--cee—ee ee ae 


Tons. 
24.59 
33. 42 
24. 03 
32. 06 
3l. 83 
34. 12 
33.55 
21. 34 
24.17 
32. 20 
23, 34 
59. 59 
31.89 
20.10 
28. 61 
29. 98 
29.51 


THE FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Name. Tons. 
Tea Sp IB ee yes ocem sno eco esas scineoc 24. 96 
RiIchardvs sd OWES co ele sere soa eee 23.97 
Richard Wiaisis-2-ee-es-iesseeetee ee 24. 63 
SalliejandiCeola --c- noe os eee 32. 00 
Samuels uuON =< - ee som eet eee 20. 99 
Sen atOle ease nee ee em 24.75 
Snow Misketscs.csecesqcecetessecene 30. 24 
State Rights e.scceccerlessse==- eaten 23.18 
Sarah ‘Blizabethy? = 2-2. se-ese—-e 26. 00 
SaCiKembler. soos a eee ena 25.15 
Mbgel ol Bhs Ge se 5 Bosse Sssasssoss- 27.08 
TO: sdOwWeee=-es =e eae 24. 86 
Tidal "Wave s-e seats sate se aes 30. 66 
Village Belle) 22222222 2- sane seeeene 28. 26 
WVolanitrcss22cces2 -ae= eae 26. 28 
\ Vin Re) WADE = oo oe ces 22.76 
Walltam\C? Wore -=— soo nnesooeeeta eee 31.85 


Most of these vessels are new, and cost $5,000 each. A present valuation of all, however, would reduce that 
amount to an average of $2,000, which would make the total $144,000. 
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Annie N. Carey 
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Bay Queen << -o- 2. == 
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TUL SE Reno -s6 Cases eeasroscossSac 
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(Ohi —Sesoccce Seno Beso rasS BOS aS 
Charles T. Sheppard ...---...-.-.--. 
Gbharltetsmith -+--5-2s.-.-ecs-= aaa 
@aroline tt s2cses otcceece coacee oc eset 
Carrie M. Edwards..-.--..-----.----- 
(QUAD dso doc ae eoosas oneccs agoecoDS 
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TOL OFS TS EN ee 5 en conecu noes 
In inira yes Wale soe ees oa ee 
BimilivgR Grecian asec as ncses|sa— alas 
Emily and Rebecca..--..........---- 
Branklin' S22 csc.cccecesscsscss saeces 
GipH Vansclyersess] see eee nessa 
Georce lls Brio0meaaesa=-eeee === =-——— 
George & Morton -------- 222-2 .-- == 
GludGeeceeoecenccatene cece ane ee eee 
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Henry and Howard ---2.-------,25--- 
Henry 8. Lutts -.----. 
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14.98 


17.81 


14.72 
14. 81 


17. 08 


9, 95 
14. 04 
10.79 


id ae icy eee = eee nia egso 
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James Howard)-----..cccoe-sace A S555 
JACOD) Bs Lice. spear aes eae eee em eee 
Jesse L. Rutter -..-.-. MEak sara reso 
kohibay lees) Babi Gls 9 8 esses so cca 
J ee pPINCObt = -s=eee= ee re 
Joseph J. Dughan -...--------.----- 
Kate‘and! Melissai -.225. <2 oo wen 
Katetand! Sarainee== = eecien me siaee 
Miannrelite to eee eee rere tee ate ames 
header: 4. os) paar oes <a ee eeem a 
Teaderes asses oeccics See eae 
Lilies seeccecese =n aeons ae sae 
Ibjinn Gy Gren BS a5 coecco case eeeoeo 
Little Harry .-.......--.------------ 
Little Moses ..----<- << <<< ----<2 we=0 
Rinneh, o. seech wc eeeeine a oae(aa cen eee 
Lizzie Liber ---..---- Mean anes 


Emcy lurmer== =. -e-ee ieee =- aa —e 
Ii oh ei by ee seg caSaoe ose Ente aoe coo 
Lydia and Sylva ....-. ---.-----..-.. 
Lucy Hopkins ---..... .-.- «--- -----+ 
M. PS Ogden. 2. ces. o== = aneisn= = 
M. and W. Robinson -...--..----.---- 
Madora & Emma ..-....-.-----.----- 
Map pie iD aoe asses eaelen === =< 
Mary B. Dawis/s--- -- 22. scosse ws vane 
Magnolia -..-.......------.---..=.-- 
Mary, A. Bickley --oo<< nono cc cawinn 
Mary & Phebes a5 eects a= =e eee = 
Mary & Eliza... .-..-..---=. <==. 
Mary, Pa elon nie lei 
Mary & Emma---- ----...-. oe 
Mary & Ellen 222. 222-222-= o2---== 
MaryiH ansteceesiseles= sane =se— =e 
Maria id: Prancis=----es--=s--saeeee 
WiihaylWonl e555 62 ekoc Sg eee See StOesos 
Manthanhemstsaeseee ess een 
Martha C. Campbell ....---.--.-.--. 
Margaret Hall >< = 2. 2-2. oo coe -. 
Mattie soy 2s oa. cia ee ean 


SLOOPS AND SCHOONERS UNDER TWENTY TONS. 


Tons. 


15. 95 


15. 29 


Name. Tons 
Melvinaiec sasscase0 o- ce soe ene oeeeee 11. 49 
MOrris RaGe seas se aa ae at eee 6.33 
Nellie’... 222522. Sos Se ee 
INipiCatiaen=-sesecencos ste seele sae nee 7.53 
Northern Light -..-.....-..--.------ 18. 69 
Only Son 
ONG OT < soe seeacoseedooocsosese sa5- 
BASS Dp OLteeee =e = a= sfence eee eee 
Pathway 
Polk apeseeeiesae eee nae ater 
IBDOt eceatee mscteme sro tenie ial ene ee 
kh. D. Mitchell 
THER shawn oGoontAaaea sane Sato Seac6 
Rattlesnake 
Rebecca Ge--2 eee oe oe eee eee 
Rebeces! <222.-.ecee bee eee 
Richard Silsbee 
Ringgold 
Rollin St-cesece=- = o5--seea cee se eeee 
Sarah: Cox oace aceeee oe ce soos eee 11. 43 
Sarah Jane) 25+ 222 - aeese seen 9. 82 
Sarah) Jane\-cs-.c-.-,---5-- esse emeee 9, 52 
Sarah Sullivan -.- 2.2.22 o-2-eeeee 16. 22 
Sarahidcibonnahes -seceee oe Seen 18. 24 
Soa hlower-coses- coos. + aoe 8.98 
Samuel Hanners).--- -csee-e- cose ee e= 10, 45 
Shanp Shoonenseaoswes a= aoe saa 6.11 
Speveen Clee see eaece see = ee 8.47 
Staniof theswWesty--- ---.2----)---—===5 18. 94 
Star Light---..--- Aicseaseecbsbaasss2 5. 24 
SUM eerie s cette cs coe ee esae eames 16.19 
Siete sees Pee ee 9. 62 
MTACCR sooo sass sets Sod. os He ee 12.56 
MTAdOiWANG. =~ sen- soeinoee na ese eee 6. 32 
Winbrn e S6qeicee amid nose cee re eee 7.63 
(homage. (SOLLy) eects eet eee 9. 98 
Two Priends:: 22-2 tesscssoeeee eee 9. 92 
(inyphoniae-.sesse esses sea eee 16. 99 


(mion = 262.2 oe eee 
United States 
Wandalia,. 222222 co enceee on eeoe oe ee ee 


Wivelancerssaecsssc-seleee see = ae 5.76 
Nalin pease eeseascceosed caeeeese Ssa2 10. 69 
War Baple see seasons sen nn nie ena ete 
William AU Brooks eee) eee een 13.61 
Willis iS -sROSbeba. ces sneeeeea =e 9. 56 
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Many of these vessels are old and of less value than they once were. They are all of remarkably pretty 
model, however, and completeness of equipment. Experts assured me, that for those over ten tons (of which there 
are 81) an average value of $600 would bea fair estimate. This would yield $48,600. Probably the sum of $30,000 
would cover the remainder. The discrepancy of 38 between this list and that of the oyster-association in the 
Delaware, described on a subsequent page, is due to the fact that many of the association vessels are registered 
elsewhere. Of boats less than five tons, and unregistered, there are probably 100 used in the district for oystering 
and clamming, and their value would add perhaps $20,000 to the figures above, making a total of nearly $100,000 
invested in floating property by the Cape May and Delaware oystermen. 

MIDDLE AND VicrINITY.—Next below the district represented by Mr. Watkins’ statements, foregoing, comes 
the township named “ Middle”, where I happily supplemented my own observations by the intelligent statistics of 
Mr. Edward Hand. This district includes a great extent of sounds and thoroughfares upon its seaward shore, and 
there are also opportunities for oyster-growing along the western coast. The general characteristics of ground and 
methods of planting do not differ from those above. In this district there are enumerated about 83 planters, three- 
fourths of whom may be said to support their families in this way. This is more completely true than in Dennis 
township, because the business here is more extensive, takes more time, and yields larger results. 

The Bay shore is occupied by 14 planters, all of whom use exclusively southern oysters. They are brought as 
“ seed” (small) almost entirely from Hog island, and (of somewhat better quality) from Chincoteague. These men 
own ten sloops, ef from 30 to 60 tons burden each, which are used wholly in bringing oysters by the outside passage 
from the South, not only for their own use, but also to supply the men on the eastern shore and below them, and 
also to carry to Cape May or Philadelphia their own harvest, since the ocean-side men ship their crop by rail. 

On the sea-shore nine-tenths of all the oysters raised are of small southern seed, the rest being plants secured 
in the marshes about home (only about 4,000 bushels of this will be saved a year all the way from Townsend’s inlet 
to Cape May) and in Great Egg Harbor. It will be seen by this, that the planters of this district have a different 
idea of the profits in southern stock from those of Dennis. This arises from the fact, that they find their chief 
market in supplying the summer hotels and population of Cape May, and can sell an oyster of inferior quality to 
those raised in Dennis, all of which go to Philadelphia for “prime” trade. The argument of the “Middle” men 
is this: Last year (1879) we could buy Chesapeake seed at 18 cents, which became fit for market in two years. 
For northern seed, at the same time, we had to pay 42 cents first cost and freight, and had to wait three years for it 
to grow, all the time at the risk of destruction by ice. The selling-price of the two will not differ at the end in 
favor of the northern stock more than $1 25 a barrel. A glance shows how much more profit lies in the southern 
stock. One planter, a year ago, bought tolerably large southern seed at 38 cents a bushel. They are doing well, 
and he expects that eighteen months after putting them down he will sell them for $4 50 per barrel. Granting that 
he takes up as many bushels as he put down (highly probable), he will make $1 42 per bushel profit. 

Of the planters in this township— 
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The planters get $1 per bushel at the shore for their oysters this season, many selling on contracts previously 
made with shippers to take their whole crop. A few send to market themselves. About one-fourth or one-third of 
this crop goes to Cape May; the rest (chiefly from Delaware shore) is sent to Philadelphia. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR NEW JERSEY (OCEAN SHORE): 
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M. DELAWARE BAY. 
43. NEW JERSEY AND DELAWARE SHORES OF DELAWARE BAY. 


EARLY HISTORY.—The oysters of Delaware bay were prized by the earliest settlers, and there are frequent 
allusions to this resource in the early narratives. Thomas Campanius Holm, chaplain to Governor Printz, in 1642, 
for instance, mentions “ various kinds of shellfish, as oysters, lobsters, sea and land turtles, cockles and muscles”. 
Speaking of Delaware bay, more particularly, he says: 

There are oyster banks and an oyster strand all the way to Bomptie’s Hook [now Bombay Hook] on both sides of the river = 
these oysters are so very large that the meat alone is of the size of our oysters, shell and all. 


MAURICE COVE: TOPOGRAPHY AND CHARACTERISTICS.—The center of the present oyster-industry in the 
Delaware bay and river, on the New Jersey shore, is at Maurice cove, in Cumberland county, which is reached 
by the Cumberland and Maurice river railroad from Bridgeton. This shore is bordered all the way by extensive 
marshes, through which innumerable small creeks find their way from the interior, and which contain many open 
places called “ponds”. Throughout these creeks and ponds, in the tide-ways and along the edges of the sedge- 
plats and islands, oysters have always grown in great profusion. In addition to this the bottom of the bay and of 
the Delaware river, from Cape May beach clear up to and a little above Cohansey point, at the southern end of 
Salem county, a distance of not less than 50 miles, is everywhere spotted with oyster-beds. The same is true of 
the opposite (western) shore, which will be considered in another chapter. These oyster-beds are not confined to 
the shallow waters near shore, or to the sedge-plats, but are apparently scattered over the whole bottom of the 
bay. Even the ship-channel, 90 fathoms deep, contains them, as experimental dragging shows. How this might 
have been a century ago I know not; but such is the present condition. In Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, 1843, 
I find some interesting facts stated in regard to this district. Mr. Watson says: 


Having been at.some pains to learn something of the present and past state of our oyster-beds in the bay, I have arrived at sundry 
conclusions, such as these: that our fields of oysters, notwithstanding their constant delivery, are actually on the increase, and have 
been augmenting in extent and quality for the last thirty and forty years. This fact, strange to the mind of many, is said to be 
imputable to the great use of the dredging-machines, which, by dragging over a greater surface, clears the beds of impediments, and trails 
the oysters beyond their natural position, and thus increases the boundaries of the field. These dredges are great iron rakes, attached to 
the vessel by iron chains, and which trail through the oyster-beds while the vessel is moving over them by the force of the wind in her 
sails. In this way many more oysters are dragged and loosened from the mud than the rake will take up, and thus are left free to 
propagate another future supply. ; 

It is said to bea false kindness to oysters to let them alone, as they did in New York to their famous “Blue Points”, by a protecting 
law, which served only to have them so covered with mud as to actually destroy them. 

An old oysterman informed me, as an instance of the increase of oyster-beds, that he used to visit a little one, thirty years ago, of 
one to two hundred feet long, and growing, known as the new bed. There is a field of size, also beds of size, off Benj. Davis’ point, and 
Maurice river, New Jersey, and off Mahant’s river, Delaware side. Since the formation of the Breakwater, lobsters and black-fish have 
come there iu quantities. By and by we may expect much increase of them there. It is discovered to be a fact, in all the ponds found 
in the sedge marshes lining the two shores of the Delaware, that in them are found the best oysters, and that in one of them called the 
Ditch, which is an artificial canal cut into the marsh, fine oysters are always to be fished out. It has been remarked by my informant, 
and corroborated by others, that although oysters are found in salt-water, they will not bear to be removed to water which is salter. 
Experiments have been made of hanging a basket of bay oysters over the vessel’s side exposed to the salter sea-water, and they have 
been found to die in twelve hours. Hence the necessity of planting them in waters less salt, or at least not salter than their native beds. 
Those caught after a copious rain are said to be much finer than those taken from the same place before the rain. 

The oyster is of a tenacious nature, attaching its gelatinous substance to almost all bodies with which it comes in contact—such 
as wood, iron, or stone. When they are found attached to glass bottles, they are always found much fatter for it. 

Those who make a business of transplanting come early in the season, and carry them away in their boats to the inland waters 
about Egg Harbor, ete., from whence they are taken in the fall quite fat, and carried overland to the city market and sold as Egg 
Harbor oysters. 

Not all of this quotation may be wholly relevant, but there is so much in it that I have thought it no harm to 
give it all. 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION PREVIOUS TO 1856.—So important had the oyster-fisheries in this region become thirty 
years ago, that they were the subject of much special legislation, which appears in the revised statutes of 1556. 
These laws are substantially as follows: 

Section 1. Authorizes the board of chosen freeholders of Cumberland county to occupy for twenty years, for the use hereinafter stated, 
Maurice river cove within the following boundaries: ‘Beginning at low-water mark, directly opposite East point, in the township of 
Maurice river, Cumberland county, and running thence a south course to the main ship channel; thence by a straight line to low-water 
mark, directly opposite to Egg Island point, in the township of Downe, in said county, and thence by low-water mark the several 
courses and distances of the shore bordering on the said cove, and covering the mouths of the several streams that empty into said vove, 
to the place of beginning.” But the “natural oyster-beds in Maurice river cove or Delaware bay, known severally as the East point 
beds, Andrews’ ditch beds, the Pepper beds, and the Ballast beds, and the beds that fall bareat low tide, shall not be occupied for planting 
oysters, nor dredged upon, nor shall oysters be taken from the said beds, nor from any of the rivers or creeks of Cumberland county, for the 
purpose of planting (but all citizens of this state shall have free access to them to catch oysters for their own use)”, under heavy 
penalties for violation. 

Src. 2. Authorizes the board of chosen freeholders of Cumberland county to appoint one or more persons, holding office for one year, 
to stake off the said cove and make a survey and map of the shores and land covered with water, a copy of which shall be filed in the 
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county clerk’s office, and ‘‘to lay off and cause to be marked by stakes such subdivisions of said cove, not exceeding ten acres each, as in 
their discretion shall seem best designed to promote the planting and growth of oysters; provided, the navigation of said cove be in no 
wise obstructed thereby; provided, that no person shall own more than ten acres, and no company more than thirty acres.” 

Sec. 3. And it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, after subdividing the said cove, as aforesaid, to lease the same at public 
vendue to the highest bidders, for not less than one nor more than five years; the bidders shall in all cases be citizens of the state, and 
shall pay the sum bid annually during the term of the lease. Upon the payment or securing the payment of this annual rent, the bidder 
shall be entitled to the exclusive use of the designated land for the purpose of planting oysters during the term specified in the lease. 

Src. 4, Makes the penalty for trespassing upon or removing oysters from the leased oyster-lots, without written permission of tho 
owner, liability to treble damages; for second offense fine not exceeding $100, imprisonment for 60 days, or both. 

Src. 5. Enjoins upon the commissioners the enforcing of penalties and forfeitures against non-resident offenders and the collection 
of rents due; after paying needful expenses and receiving compensation awarded by the board of chosen freeholders, the residue of money 
collected shall be applied to the publie school fund. 

Src. 6. The commissioners shall make an annual report, under oath, of their proceedings and money transactions. 

Sec. 7. Excepts all natural beds from the operation of this law, which took effect April 1, 1857. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


Sec. 8. Every boat or vessel lawfully catching, planting, and growing oysters on the flats and grounds of Delaware bay and Maurice 
river cove, adjoining the counties of Cumberland and Cape May, shall be assessed annually $5 upon all boats and yessels not exceeding 
five tons, and $1 per ton, custom-house measurement, upon all boats and vessels exceeding ten tons. This assessment to be paid by the 
master of the vessel to the collector of the oyster-fund, between March land May 1 of each year. 

Src. 9. Appoints G. Compton special officer, to enforce the law, at a salary of $500 per year. 

Sec. 10. Provides that the said special officer shall occupy an office at Port Norris, where complaints of the violation of the oyster- 
laws may be made. This officer may ‘‘ arrest any person or persons found stealing oysters in Maurice river cove or Delaware bay, or from 
the banks in Maurice river, or in any of the rivers or creeks of Cumberland county; and any person or persons convicted of such offense 
shall, for every bushel of oysters found in his or their possession, pay the sum of $1 50, and shall also, for every such offense, forfeit and 
pay the sum of $100. It shall be the duty of all citizens, when called upon, to aid the special officer in making seizures or arrests, and 
any citizen, or captain, or commander of sail- or steam-vessel who refuses said aid shall pay $50 fine. 

Sec. 11. Appoints a collector of the oyster-fund of Maurice river cove, who shall assess and collect all dues from vessels; shall issue 
certified licenses, holding force for one year, to all captains of boats and vessels who shall pay the taxes heretofore required, permitting 
them to engage in catching or planting oysters; shall refuse licenses to all boats or vessels not complying with the conditions of this act; 
shall pay the salary and expenses incurred by the special officer; and shall himself receive for this service 5 per centum of all moneys he 
collects. 

Src. 12. The collector shall keep true records of his transactions, record all licenses, ete., and furnish bonds in $2,000 for the faithful 
performance of these duties. 

Suc. 13. Every captain, upon taking out the beforementioned license, shall take oath that he will at all times diligently aid in the 
enforcement of the laws of New Jersey for the preservation of clams and oysters, and will promptly report to the special officer any 
knowledge of any violation of said laws: and any captain refusing to take out said license and make said oath, shall forfeit his right to 
catch or plant oysters in Delaware bay or Maurice river cove, and if found doing so shall incur the penalties of a trespasser as heretofore 
prescribed. 

Src. 14. The proceeds of all property seized and sold shall be paid to the collector for the benefit of the oyster-fund. (As a rule, 
one-half of all fines are similarly appropriated. ) 

Sec. 15, All persons growing oysters in Maurice river cove are authorized to meet annually on the first Tuesday of March, at Port 
Norris, and, having organized into a meeting, they may elect by ballot a special officer and a collector, to serve for one year ensaing, at a 
salary which may then be fixed; and shall elect an auditing committee of five members, whose duty it shall be to examine and andit the 
accounts and vouchers of the collector of the oyster-fund, and report upon them at each annual meeting. This meeting is also authorized, 
by the consent of two-thirds of those present and entitled to vote, to raise a tax of $1 per ton per annum upon all boats of over five tons 
measurement, in addition to the tax heretofore imposed by this act ; said additional tax to be imposed for one year only at a time, and not 
to be continued except by consent of two-thirds of the voters at a subsequent meeting. 

Sec. 16. Whenever, at the end of a fiscal year, the oyster-fund, after expenses are paid, shall exceed $2,000, the collector shall pay 
the same to the state treasurer, to be applied to the support of the schools of the state. 

Sec. 17. Forbids catching oysters “‘in Maurice river cove, or on any planting-ground in Delaware bay”, between sunset and sunrise, 
under penalty of $50. 

Sec. 18. Enacts that every boat or vessel lawfully catching or planting oysters in Delaware bay, to which a license is given (as 
heretofore), ‘‘shall wear in the middle of the mainsail, * * * a number painted in black, 18 inches long, and to be designated by the 
license”. 

Sec. 19. Superseded by act of 1880. 

Suc. 20. Makes it lawful for any person who has been a resident of the state for six months to make a written application to the clerk 
of the court of common pleas of the county in this state, where the applicant resides, for a certificate setting forth that the applicant is a 
resident (as above), is not engaged in planting oysters or clams, but desires to rake shellfish within the waters of this state from the natural 
beds in Delaware bay, and designating the boat which he intends to make use of. 

Src. 21. The clerk aforesaid having satisfied himself of the truth of the applicant’s statements, shall thereupon issue to him a 
certificate stating the facts as above. 

Src. 22. Upon presentation of this certificate to the oyster-fund collector of Cumberland county, it shall be the duty of that officer 
to issue to the applicant, without charge, except for fees, a license to gather clams, oysters, and shellfish upon the natural beds in Maurice 
river cove and Delaware bay, on board the boat named in the license. 

Sic, 23. Stipulates small fees. 

Suc. 24. Nothing herein shall affect the force of section 1 of the act of 1846. 


THE OYSTERMEN’S ASSOCIATION: SPECIAL LICENSES.—Under this law an association of oystermen was formed. 
and is still in existence. Eath year the board of twelve directors, of whom Mr. Daniel Howell is president, fixes 


the rate of taxation upon the vessels in the association, which is deemed needful to cover the expenses of the 
10——_o 
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association. The chief outlay and main object of the association and fund, is the providing of a watch-boat and 
police crew, which shall watch the beds in the cove against thieves and arrest all boats that do not show, by a 
number in the middle of the mainsail, that they have a license. Last year (1879) from 227 boats licensed, about 
2,000 was collected by Mr. Benjamin Campbell, the collector at Port Norris. This year (1880) the fee is 50 cents 
per ton, custom-house measurement, and the total fees will amount to more than before, since 255 boats are already 
licensed. 
The license given by the association reads as follows: 


3 Special license, No, ——. 

By authority of the state of New Jersey : 
of county, state of New Jersey, having paid the sum of dollars, license is hereby granted to the 
said to catch, plant, and grow oysters in Delaware bay and Maurice river cove, in the state of New Jersey, one year from 
date, in conformity with the provisions of an act of the legislature of New Jersey, entitled ‘‘An act for the better enforcement in Maurice 
river cove and Delaware bay of the act entitled ‘ An act for the preservation of clams and oysters’, approved April fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, and the supplements thereto”, which act was approved March twenty-first, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 
This license is to be used by the said as captain or commander of the called the , of , state of New Jersey, 
of tons burden, and numbered in the middle of the mainsail. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, at this —— day of 


eighteen hundred and eighty 


—. [1s] 

Annexed to the counterpart of this license, which is filed in the office of the collector, is a printed oath, by 
which the captain swears that he will obey and help enforce the laws of the state for the protection of the oyster- 
fisheries, upon all occasions. 

The obligations of living up to these regulations are avoided by many irresponsible boat-owners, who, rather 
than pay the assessment and enter the association, prefer to take their chances of arrest, and forfeit whatever 
advantages the association may have to offer. The watch-boat is therefore kept busy looking after home 
delinquents, rather than thieves from abroad. The captain of this watch-boat receives $130 a month pay, and 
provides his own erew out of it. He carries three to five men, but in case of any emergency calls upon anybody 
at hand to render help, and he is bound to obey. 

In the ease of the oyster-boats controlled wholly at home, it is a general rule that the men go on shares. The 
vessel takes one-third of all receipts and the crew divide the rest, paying the captain’s “ grub bill” in addition. 
Tf each man makes $500 a year by this arrangement, he does very well. The crews are made up of residents of the 
state, at least of residents of six months’ standing. When a crew is hired, the wages are from $20 to $40 a month 
and board. 

As usual, where the oyster-business has become of great dimensions and planting is carried on on a large scale, 
there are a number of persons who are, to a greater or less extent, deprived of real or imaginary benefits and 
privileges which they enjoyed under a more primitive condition of things. From the inclosed river and ponds, 
and also from the outside waters of the bay southward of Egg island, large numbers of large-sized and sweet 
oysters have always been taken and sent to market or peddled through the neighborhood. When planting-beds 
were so greatly increased in Maurice river cove, the shore-people found that the diligent search for young oysters 
through the marshes, and the persistent dredging during three-fourths of the year, were sensibly diminishing the 
supply of marketable oysters attainable by the small open boats. Of these there are fifty or more owned along 
shore. They are too small to come under the association’s tax; do not belong to planters, but are owned by men 
who live near the shore, and gain a large part of their livelihood by tonging and hand-dredging. These people, 
owing to misfortune or improvidence, are too poor to plant; but can do well if they are allowed to catch all the 
year round in the southern part of the bay, where all the oysters taken are of marketable size. For the protection 
of this class, therefore, against any possible rapacity of more fortunate and powerful neighbors, the legislature this 
year passed a law which gives general satisfaction. This makes it unlawful “to catch oysters from any of the 

natural beds in Delaware bay; north of a line bearing southwest from the mouth of Sow and Pigs creek, in the 
county of Cumberland, from the last day of June in each year to the first day of April in the succeeding year, and 
no oysters shall be caught south of said line for the purpose of planting at any season of the year; and any person 
offending against either of the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor”. Punishments 
are a fine of $100, or imprisonment, with forfeiture of the craft and all its furniture. 

OYSTERS AND OYSTERING AT MAURICE CovE.—A large part of the oysters sold from Maurice cove are of 
natural growth and do not become improved by transplanting. Many of them do not even require to be freshened 
on the “board-banks” before being taken to market. This is the ease with those obtained off Egg island. These 
excellent wild oysters are dredged from all depths, six to eight fathoms of line being the ordinary amount used, 
however. Successful dredging has been done, however, in all parts of the southern half of Delaware bay, even in 
mid-channel, where the water is more than 500 feet deep. This deep dredging is unprofitable, however, and not 
practiced; but that oysters exist there has been shown by experiment, as I was positively assured by Daniel T. 
Howell, esq.. of Mauricetown, who gave me many interesting notes upon this region. 

While the dredging for hii oysters can only be done by the large boats properly fitted with improved 
windlasses and deep-water apparatus, large quantities of seed are furnished the planters from the creeks and 
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marshes, by men who pick them up or tong them, using small boats. This seed varies according to locality. In 
Dividing creek and southward it is very poor, with thin shells, and is used to be replanted in inclosed ponds. 
From the Maurice river and northward better seed is brought, and good, natural-growth oysters are tonged up and 
sold to wagoners, who peddle them through all the southwestern counties of the state at from 50 cents to $1 a 
bushel. One man in Mauricetown, who worked alone and in an open boat, is said to have sold between five and 
six thousand dollars’ worth of this stock in a single season, recently. 

The limit of natural growth northward on the New Jersey shore of Delaware bay, is a little above Cohansey 
point. All along the shore from here to Cape May the growth is solid, but out in the middle they grow in isolated 
patches. All the northernmost beds are useful only as seed, and the protective law hitherto quoted was made in 
the interest of about 1,000 families, who find their support in oystering along shore. This estimate of the number of 
families supported is probably too low, and is derived from a pretty exact estimate of the number of men employed 
in the vessels, obtained by the following survey: 

In planting on the Jersey shore of Delaware bay, or, in other words, in Maurice cove, it is entirely fair to 
estimate 300 boats engaged, since 255 are registered, and about fifty, under five tons, are regularly working 
unregistered, though all these do not plant, while there are several others of large size which defy or neglect 
registration. Most of these 300 boats are of good model and excellent build, as has already been hinted. Some 
exceed 40 tons in burden, and an average value of $1,000, big and little, is not too high. This would give $300,000 
as the total worth of the fleet on the western shore. 

Now in planting native seed in the spring, for no southern seed of consequence is put on the eastern shore, 
each of these 300 vessels will put down 20 deck loads of seed; at 400 bushels to the deck load, this sums up 
24,000,000 as the amount planted, in 6,000 trips. 

These: planting operations, and the subsequent marketing of the crop, cause the employment in these 300 
vessels as crews, during ten months every year, of no less than 1,500 men, at five to each craft. All these are 
required by law to be citizens of New Jersey. They receive an average of $25 a month and board as wages; and 
since it is impossible to separate those who work on shares, from those who accept a salary—something which is 
incessantly changing—it is safe to calculate as though all were hired. Fifteen hundred men at $25 a month, for 
ten months, gives the sum of $375,000 annually expended as wages by the owners of the Maurice cove beds. In 
addition to this the board of the crews, at the rate of about $40 a month in each vessel, aggregates $120,000. The 
cost of repairs upon a vessel engaged in such a work as these are, and of their size, will be stated low at $300 a 
year for the first five or ten years; I believe it to be more. At that rate $90,000 a year, in cash, is paid out for 
“running expenses”. 

If you should ask one of these planters how his crop compares with the amount of seed he put down, probably 
you would be told he could not tell. From much study of the matter, I believe the following statement to represent 
nearly the truth : 

To bring the oysters raised on the Jersey shore of Delaware bay to market, each one of those 300 boats makes ten 
trips a season, and on each trip brings 500 bushels. This is an average estimate, but it is so far below the line of 
safety, in my opinion, that to the total I propose to add 17,000 bushels, in order to get a “round” figure. Multiplying 
3,000 trips (300 boats by 10) into 500 bushels a trip, gives 1,500,000 bushels as the total of oysters that are sent to 
the Philadelphia market by water from Maurice cove. By rail, as I have said, came 83,000 in 1879; but in 1880 
this was reported increased, and to it may be safely added 17,000, making an even 100,000, or 1,600,000 bushels as 
the total product. 

Now what is this worth? I have used, heretofore, in general calculations, a dollar as representing a bushel. 
It will hold from the Delaware capes to Boston. See how near an actual calculation brings it here. All the west 
Jersey oysters that go to market are either ‘“‘ primes” (first quality) or ‘“‘ cullens” (second), and in the ratio of one 
of the former to two of the latter. The ordinary price for cullens has been 80 cents, and of primes $1 50; adding and 
dividing gives $1,033 as the average value. This, remember, is the amount paid to the planters, aud, consequently, 
distributed to a great extent at home in New Jersey, but not wholly, for a large part of the ownership of the oysters 
is held in Philadelphia. Summarizing the foregoing produces the following tabulation : 
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WESTERN SHORE OF DELAWARE BAY.—Let us now cross over to the western shore of Delaware bay, which 
is equally suitable with the eastern, and has long been employed in planting oysters. The business now is on the 
increase, but it is chiefly in the hands of Philadelphia firms. 
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The natural beds of oysters—“rock-oysters” is the local term—are confined practically to the shore between the 
mouth of Mahon river and Bombay hook. Though formerly far more productive, probably, than now, itis from 
an area of little, if any, greater width that Philadelphia, and the states of Pennsylvania and Delaware generally, 
have always obtained their oysters. Not forgetting this great food-resource, in advertising the advantages of his 
colony, the astute William Penn wrote, in 1683: 


Of fhelL-fifh, we have oyfters, crabs, coccles, conchs, and mufcles; fome oyfters fix inches long, and one fort of coccles as big as the 
ftewing oyfters. They make a rich broth. 


In Smith’s History of New Jersey is quoted a manuscript from the British Museum, and written in 1669, which 
notes: 


Two leagues from Cape Cornelius, on the west side of the river [the Delaware], near its mouth, there is a certain creek called the 
Heren Kill, * * * There are two small islands in it, the first very small, the last about half a league in circumference. * * * The 
two islands are surrounded with a muddy ground, in which there grows the best sort of oysters, which said ground begins near the first 
island, for the mouth of the channel has a sandy bottom, being also very deep, and therefore there are no oysters there. 


The locality of this is evidently Lewes-Town, at the mouth of the bay. Somewhat later, under date of October 
8, 1745, Kalm records that “ the shore of Pennsylvania has a great quantity of the finest oysters. * * * They 
come from that part of the shore which is near the mouth of the river Delaware”. Three years later Kalm writes : 


* * 


Aged people * complained here [Philadelphia] and everywhere of the decreafe of fifh. Old people afferted the fame in 
regard to oyfters at New York ; for though they are ftill taken in confiderable quantity, and are as big and as delicious as can be wifhed, 
yet all the oyfter-catchers own that the number diminifhes greatly every year; the moft natural caufe of it is probably the inert 
catching of them at all times of the year. 


Only portions of this bottom, which extend over about 16 miles, are now productive when dredged, however, 
and Capt. D. C. Montgomery, whose experience is very large, considers that 500 acres would probably cover the 
total area of “oyster-rock ” in the whole distance. These beds are not now as productive as formerly, and are not 
spreading to any extent. This is considered due to the excessive working of them in both spring and fall, combined 
with absence of any dredging in early summer. They are thus allowed to become covered with drifted matter, and 
coated with slime for several weeks prior to the spawning season (July), and are thus in no condition to catch and 
save the floating young. As a consequence the greater part of the northern-born seed used is imported from outside 
waters. South ofa line drawn eastward from Mahon river the law (of 1871) recognizes no natural beds, “except 
such as may not be more than three feet below the surface at an ordinary low water”. 

DELAWARE OYSTER-LAWS.—The laws regulating oyster and clam catching and cultivation on this Delaware 
shore are voluminous, and I quote them with particular care, as annexed : 


STATE OF DELAWARE—DIGEST OF 1873—CHAP. 55. 


SrcTION 1. Forbids any person not a citizen of the state to take oysters or clams or terrapins in the waters of the bay without having 
a license, which license shall be granted at a cost of $50 by a county clerk of the peace, and shall be good for one year for the boat named. 
Violation of this section shall be a misdemeanor, fined $50, and the boat and tackle shall be detained for trial before any justice of the 
peace. Powers are given to sherifis to seize, and penalties for resistance of process are decreed at length. 

Src. 2. Makes it unlawful for any person not a citizen of the state to take oysters, clams, or terrapins from any “river, creek, or pond 
within this state, and put them on board of any boat cr vessel not wholly belonging to and owned by citizens of this state”. Penalties for 
violation as in section 1. 

Src. 3. All oysters caught in any such river, creek, or pond (except Misspillion or Murderkill creeks), shall be culled at the place where 
they are caught; and the young and refuse oysters there deposited. 

Sec. 4. Forbids taking away from any river, creck, or pond (except Delaware and Indian river), more than 20 bushels of oysters or 
clams at one time; and no vessel in any waters of this state shall be loaded from any vessels authorized by this section to carry 20 bushels 
or less. 

Src. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person to take oysters from any river, creek, or pond in this state, between April 30 and September 
1, or at any time to be planted anywhere else in or out of the state, or to use a dredge there. Violation incurs fines and confiscation of 
vehicle and oysters obtained. 

Sec. 6. Prohibits selling more than five bushels of oysters from Misspillion creek to -be taken out of the state. 

Src. 7. Any citizen of the state may appropriate to his own use not exceeding an acre of bottom for planting oysters, and, having 
marked the same by stakes or other visible boundaries, and planted oysters therein, it shall be unlawful for any other person to take 
oysters therein growing, under penalty of forfeiting $50 to the owner of such plantation. But no place shall be so appropriated where 
oysters are growing, or so as to impede navigation ; nor shall more than 40 feet square of Lewes creek be appropriated by any person. 

Src. 8. Forbids laying out or bedding oysters on the flats, shore, or bank of any stream. 

Sec. 9, Protects terrapin eggs. 

Cuap, 551. 


SrctTron 1. Every person or company engaged in the business of opening oysters in this state for exportation, amounting to more than 
$500, shall take out a license. 

Src. 2. This license shall be granted by a clerk of the peace for $30, good for one year. 

Secs. 3 to 7, Instructions to officers, ete. 


Laws or 1871—Cuap. 9. 
SECTION 1. All oyster-plantations, not exceeding 15 acres, heretofore made in Delaware bay, shall be deemed the possession of the 


respective planters of them, and the oysters thereon shall be their private property, on condition that rent shall be paid as hereinafter 
provided, beginning May 1, 1871. 
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Src. 2. Any person may appropriate not exceeding 15 acres of the free bottom of Delaware bay, south of Reedy island and west of 
Blake’s channel, for planting oysters, which shall be properly designated by stakes. This ground, and the oysters planted thereon, shall 
be private property. ‘“ But before any one shall avail himself of this privilege he shall apply, in writing, to the said collector for a license 
for that purpose, and pay to said collector the sum of $25 as the fee and price therefor, and also the sum of $3 per ton (custom-house 
measurement) for the vessel to be employed in the business of planting. The said license shall last only forone year. * * * The 
privilege granted by this, and the first section, shall not embrace any portion of the bottom which is a natural oyster-bed, and has been 
hitherto used and worked as such, nor shall it be extended beyond the mere right to plant oysters and hold them as property.” 

Src. 3. No person not a resident of the state, or a regularly licensed planter, shall dredge or otherwise take oysters from any public oyster- 
bed of this state; penalty, $100 for each day’s offense and forfeiture of all boats and tackle. ‘‘ The fee for license to dredge the public beds 
shall be $3 per ton (custom-house measurement), * * * but such license shall not be taken to anthorize the planting of oysters.” 

Src. 4. “ The different plantations shall be treated as numbered in the order in which the licenses to plant are issued under this act, 
and the boat or vessel used * * * shall wear that number painted in black, at least 18 inches long, in the middle of her mainsail.” 
And also ‘shall wear, in the middle of her mainsail, a Roman letter painted in black, 18 inches Jong, to be designated in the license”. 

Src. 5. For the purpose of protecting the oyster-beds in the bay, and those who plant oysters under this act, the collector of license-fees 
is instructed to purchase or hire out of the money collected a suitable ‘‘ watch-boat”, manned by a captain and two men. She shall be 
employed night and day from March 1 to September 1, or longer, and may call upon any other boat’s crew to help her as a posse comitatus, in 
the enforcement of this act against trespassers. The proceedings to be taken subsequent to arrest and upon conviction, with disposal of 
fines, are fully stated. 

Sxcs. 6, 7, 8. Instructions to captain of watch-boat as to powers and duties, and statement of form of proceedings against offenders, 
and penalties for those who resist the police. 

Sec. 9. Forbids any one dredging in July or August, or on Sunday, or between sunset and sunrise. 

Sec. 10. Taking of oysters from another’s plantations is designated to be larceny, and punished accordingly. 

Src. 11. Forbids depositing oysters in any streams in this state and taking them up in July or August, except with tongs. 

_ Src. 12. An oath is required of every person taking out a license, that he will not violate or allow his vessel to be used in violation 

of this act. 

Src. 13. A license applies to only one vessel, whose name must be stated therein. 

Sec. 14. The governor shall furnish suitable licenses in blank to the collector. 

Src. 15. The collector shall be appointed by thé governor of the state; he shall take oath of office and give penal surety. 

Src. 16. The duty of the collector shall be to enforce this act ; when so engaged the watch-boat shall be under his orders, and he is 
clothed with all needful powers. 

Src. 17. Creates a new justice of the peace at Little Creek Landing, Kent county, specially to administer this law. 

Src. 18. Compensation of collector fixed at 5 per cent. of moneys collected, not to exceed $1,000; of captain of watch-boat, $80 per 
month; and of crew, $40 per month each, they finding their own board, to be paid out of funds collected. 

Src. 19. Moneys collected to be for the use of the state, except what is needed for expenses under the act, 

Src. 20. Publication of the act. 

Src. 21. In case of the use of a boat of only two tons burden, the license shall cost only $25. 


Laws oF 1875. 


Srctron 1. Instructs all oyster-boats acting under Delaware laws not only to cease their occupation, but to be taken “‘ within the land” 
at or before sunset, and the captain of the watch-boat must enforce this. A signal for retiring shall be given from the watch-boat; and 
when that is shown there shall be an end, until sunrise next day (not Sunday), of all work upon the oyster-plantations or upon the public 
beds. Such signal shall be the lowering of the watch-boat’s flag. This flag shall be of navy-blue bunting, six feet by four in length, 
with a diamond of white in the center, haying a diameter of two feet between the points farthest apart. She shall always wear it at her 
maintopmast head during the working hours, and she shall never leave the planting-grounds, but shall cruise up and down the same, if 
the wind will allow, except when she is compelled, by floating ice, severe stress of weather, accident, or want of repairs or supplies, from 
remaining in the bay, it being the design of passing this act, as it was of passing prior acts, that honest parties who plant oysters under 
the shield of the state authority, shall be protected in the rights which were intended or are hereby meant to be secured to them; and 
that offenders against such authority shall be brought to condign punishment. 

Sxcs. 2, 3. Preseribes as penalties for violation of section 1, annulment of license, forfeiture of boat and equipment, and refusal of 
license for two years succeeding the offense. The exact method of procedure before the court, in executing trial and penalties, is set 
forth at length. 

Src. 4. Where a plantation license has been issued and a plantation appropriated, and the fee for any year is in arrear, no right to 
dredge or dispose of said plantation shall exist until all the back fees are paid up, and no sale or disposal of an oyster-plantation, or right 
to dredge it, or plant upon it, shall be valid until first approved by the collector, who shall not give his approval if, in his judgment, it 
will be prejudicial to the interests of the state, or of planters whose plantations lie in the neighborhood. 

Src. 5. No boat whatever shall be allowed to work, until her owner has complied with the law in regard to wearing her number, of 
legal dimensions, upon her mainsail; and if she attempt to do so she shall be seized by the collector or captain of the watch-boat, and 
held until her number is painted upon her sail. 

Src. 6. It shall be the duty of the person for the time being in charge of the watch-boat, to report at once to the collector all 
violations * * * , anda failure to do so shall be a forfeiture of any wages that may be dye him; and further, he shall not be allowed 
any longer to have charge of the watch-boat, and his place therein shall be vacant * * * . The possession or having the care and 
management of any oyster-hoat shall, for the purposes of this act, be deemed and taken to be conclusive proof of ownership * * * , and 
all persons on board of her at the time of such violation, shall be deemed and taken to be principal offenders, and be dealt with 
accordingly. 

Src. 7. It shall be the duty of the collector and the captain of the watch-boat to see that the name of any boat employed in planting 
or dredging for oysters, is plainly painted on her stern, and failure to do this, ora concealment of the name, shall be punished by annulment 
of license and a refusal of license ever after. 

Src. 8. It shall be the further duty of the collector and captain to ascertain, at least once every month, and keep a record thereof, 
the name of the owner of every boat employed in the oyster-business, and those on board of her shall give it to him, and the name given 
shall be taken to be the true namé of such owner, who shall be held * * * an accessory before the fact to any violation * * * of 
this or the aforesaid acts, and liable accordingly. In case refusal be made to furnish the name of the owner, or there should be reason to 
believe that the true name is not given, it shall be the duty of those officers, respectively, to immediately take the boat itself into his 
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custody, and detain her until the proper and right name be furnished ; and to that end he shall have power to call upon and require, as he 
may in every other case of necessity, the sheriff of the county to aid him, which sheriff may employ any force or means whatever for that 
purpose. 

Secs. 9 and 10. No license to plant oysters shall be granted, until the applicant shall furnish the collector with a statement of the 
boat or boats to be employed by him in the business, giving separate name and tonnage, and the name of the owner and the persons who 
are to work her. 

Sxc. 11. The state treasurer shall require from the collector * * * information, on the first day of June and September, of each 
year, of the names and residences of all persons having license to plant oysters or dredge for them, and the names of the boats used in 
the business. 

Sec. 12. When the captain of the watch-boat has knowledge of a violation of any of the provisions of this, or the other acts with 
which this is connected, he shall proceed immediately to seize the boat or boats employed in such violation, and bold her or them in his 
custody, until the collector has proceeded to enforce the provisions of this and the other of said acts. 

Src. 13. Neither the captain of the watch-boat, nor any of her crew, shall receive any pay for time not actually and actively spent 
in the discharge of the duties required by this act, and the act to which this is a supplement, but such time shall be deducted in the 
computation of their wages. 

Sec. 14. The captain and crew of the watch-boat shall be practical seamen, and part of their duty shall be to keep the boat, her 
apparel, tackle, and furniture, in good repair and condition, and this without extra charge; and no repairs involving extra expense, shall 
be made without the concurrence of both the collector and captain, and then only such as are authorized by law. 

Sec. 15. The collector shall issue no license, nor permit any boat to dredge, until the price or fee for said license has been actually 
paid, and the collector violating this provision shall not only be responsible for said license fee, but shall, in addition thereto, forfeit a 
like sum to the state. 

Src. 16. The collector shall keep a true, accurate list of all licenses issued by him, giving the name of every boat and captain 
thereof, respectively, with the amount paid for each license, which list he shall publish in at least one newspaper in Dover, the first week 
in April and October each year. 

Src. 17. The collector shall keep a separate account, in the Farmers’ bank at Dover, of all moneys received by him for license issued, 
and shall deposit weekly all moneys received by him therefor; and all disbursements which he is, or may be, authorized by law to make, 
shall be by checks drawn on said fund in his official capacity. 

Src. 18. When the boundary stakes required by the act to which this is a supplement, have once been set, it shall be neither a defense 
nor excuse for any person prosecuted for a violation of any of the provisions of this act, or the act to which this is a supplement, that they 
were not standing or visible at the time the alleged offense was committed; but if the person accused be proved to have taken oysters 
anywhere but on his own ground, he may be properly convicted. 

Src. 19. Repeals section 6 of chapter 363, laws of 1873. 

Src. 20. The sum of $300 is to be set apart annually, from the oyster-fund of Kent county, to the improvement of certain roads along 
the shore. ‘‘And in order to facilitate such improvement, it shall be the duty of all oystermen to land and deposit their oyster-shells on 
shore, at some convenient place to said road, so that they may be used in said repairs, and it shall be unlawful to empty or throw such 
shells into the water, unless the distance from the place shall be so great as to make it unreasonable to land and deposit them as aforesaid, 
of which unreasonableness the collector and road-overseer shall coneurrently be the judges.” 

Sec. 21. The foregoing act to be printed and distributed to owners of boats. 


Under the operation of these laws there were registered, in 1879, 62 boats. The proceeds of their license-fees 
amounted to $5,324. The statistics for 1880 were not available in time for this writing, but will not greatly differ 
from those of the previous year. Many of the boats take out a dredging-license only, and do not pay the extra $25 
which entitles them to plant. Out of the whole 62 boats, only six or eight belong at Little Creek Landing, the 
headquarters of the native oyster-business, and probably there are not more than a dozen sail-boats, employing 50 
citizens, in all Delaware, owned and engaged in the shellfisheries, the remainder belonging at Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. To a great extent, therefore, this trade is operated out of the same capital, by the same men, and 
contributes to the same total means of support, as the West Jersey planting. 

OYSTER-PLANTING: WEST SHORE OF DELAWARE BAY.—The western shore of Delaware bay is the great - 
scene of planting the southern oysters, which are brought annually from the Chesapeake and intended for the 
Philadelphia market; but, for the present, I will pass by this, and confine myself to an account of the less important 
business of raising northern oysters from native seed. 

As no work is done during summer, the oysterman’s year of labor begins on the 1st of September. It is in the 
fall that he procures nearly all the native seed that he proposes to plant, and his time is very fully occupied at that 
season. Though continual dredging is pursued on the home-beds where natural oysters grow, by no means 
sufficient seed is gathered there to supply the demand along this shore. I was informed that the inshore creek 
beds along the coast of the state furnished last year about 40,000 bushels of seed, which would count 800 to the 
bushel. The off-shore beds, in the deeper waters of the bay, but within state limits, yielded about 170000. In 
addition to this, there were planted about 160,000 bushels of seed that grew on the New Jersey side of the bay, the 
procuring of which, and sale by the Jerseymen, was an evasion of the New Jersey law, and was managed in this way: 
The New Jersey law prohibits taking any seed from her beds to be planted outside of the state. The Jerseymen, 
therefore, get a cargo of small oysters or half-culled dredgings, and take it to the general market in Philadelphia. 
If a buyer takes their cargo at a satisfactory price, it is regarded as no part of their business to inquire what he 
proposes to do with it; nor can there be urged any valid technical objection to this proceeding, since the law does 
not define what kind or size or condition of oysters shall be sold; or that oysters sold in open market shall not be 
replanted by the buyer, if he chooses, outside the state. So long as he is not a resident of New Jersey, the law 
can of course exercise no control over his actions in such a matter. This evasion, and its method, are perfectly well 
understood by everybody concerned, and if there is a way to put a stop to it—the extreme desirability of which 
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does not appear—no one exerts himself to do so. Another method in vogue, is, for the regularly licensed boat 
and crew of some man, who wishes to plant on the Delaware shore, to run out with the day’s dredgings and, 
under cover of night, transfer the deck-load to some old schooner chartered in the Chesapeake or elsewhere out of 
this region, for the purpose. The ostensible purpose, if discovered, is merely the trade in these oysters, but really 
she runs across to the western shore, and has thrown over her load before daylight, and returns the next night for 
a second venture in blockade-running. The courts and the sentinels are very vigilant and strict, however, and 
every now and then some of the Philadelphia men or some of the Jerseymen themselves are arrested and fined. It 
is a widespread opinion, however, that some of the provisions of the New Jersey law are unconstitutional, being 
violations of inter-state comity, and an attempt at jurisdiction beyond the state’s limits of power. The plea in 
defense is, that when New Jersey entered the Union she relinquished none of the old colonial rights reserved to her 
under the king’s charter. It is not my intention to discuss this matter, which remains to be decided some day by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Delaware, or “western shore” planting-grounds, lie chiefly opposite the central part of the state, the 
villages of Little Creek Landing and Mahon’s Ditch, close to Dover, being the homes of most of the oystermen. 
There is some desultory catching in Indian river at the southern extremity of the state, but of little consequence. 
The beds are chiefly so near shore as to be in less than 10 feet depth of water, though some are as deep as 15 feet 
at low tide. Various sorts of bottom occur, but stiff mud is preferred. In the course of a dozen years’ planting 
on such a spot, the mud, by accumulation of shells and refuse, is converted into a solid surface. It thus is made 
suitable for the deposit of spawn and the growth of young oysters, which, proceeding continuously, replaces the 
formerly barren bottom with a genuine natural bed or ‘oyster-rock”. The title to the plot is not disputed, 
however, as it would be in some districts, because of this change, and the ground becomes extremely valuable, 
since it forms a natural nursery for the farm. 

It is the custom to allow all northern seed to lie over two winters before sending to market. There are 
occasional exceptions, but to dispose of a native bed at the end of a single year’s growth is generally condemned, 
and with wisdom. Under this arrangement, however, a large part of the plantation must lie idle every alternate 
year; and in view of this, many of the Delaware men complain that the limit of 15 acres, defined by the state-law 
as the size of a single farm, is too small. It may be, considering the fact that, as I was assured, all the farms are 
cultivated at present up to their full capacity. The growth of the business may now properly call for an 
enlargement of the privileged holdings. 

TAKING UP OYSPERS: SEASON AND METHODS.—The season for taking the crop opens in September, and 
produces from Delaware waters from five to ten thousand bushels annually of natural growth, large sized, 
marketable oysters, but these are not always kept separate in shipment from the planted stock. In taking up 
the planted beds of northern oysters, it is calculated that they shall yield, at the least, an equal measure to the 
amount of seed put down. By count, however, there will not be more than half as many, showing that 50 per 
cent. of the blisters perish. The profit, then, is almost wholly on the growth; but as, after from eighteen months 
to two years’ waiting, the stock which cost, put down, say 25 cents, sells, bushel for bushel, at from 75 cents to 
$1 25, the return is a very fair one. It is not always, however, that as much (by measure) comes up as goes down, 
and I have estimated my total accordingly, at a deduction. 

In the process of taking up a bed of oysters, here, each dredgeful is culled immediately on board, and all the 
“trash”, that is, undersized oysters, shells, and refuse is saved, and at the end of the dredging is taken to the ‘“‘idle- 
ground”, where a field of seed is growing, and emptied upon it. Much of this trash is alive and will mature. 
When, six months (or perhaps not until eighteen months) later, this idle-ground is overhauled and culled out for 
market, it will be found to have been considerably reinforced by the ‘‘ trash”. A second good effect of this system 
is, that it thoroughly scrapes clean the ground from which the season’s salable crop is gathered—an advantage not 
to be lightly estimated. 

The season ends about May 1, when the sloops cease taking any more cargoes to market, for lack of stock to 
carry. It is needless to say that nothing but occasional lots, by express, goes from this coast to Philadelphia by 
rail. 

In accordance with the law, a watch-boat, in the shape of a fast schooner, once a pleasure yacht, and hence 
comfortably fitted up, patrols the beds every day and at night, whenever any danger is expected, but ordinarily 
comes into dock at Mahon’s ditch each evening. 

A résumé of the facts given above, in regard to the planting of native oysters on the shores of the state of 
Delaware, is as follows : 

Location of beds off Little Creek landing. 

Source of seed, both shores of Delaware bay. 

Market, Philadelphia. 

Price, 80 cents to $1 50 per bushel. 

Number of vessels (partially) engaged, 65. 

Number of bushels “ natural growth” sold, 5,000. 

Number of bushels “ northern plants”, about 300,000. 
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ENEMIES AND DISASTERS.—The only enemy of consequence on these beds, seems to be the small boring-snails, 
chiefly Urosalpinx, to which I have already frequently referred. The overhauling of the whole farm once every two 
or three years ought to give ample opportunity to keep this pest well in check, if sufficient care is taken to pick 
out the borers of every kind and carry them ashore. Incessant attention to this, for a few years, by all the planters, 
would practically extirpate an enemy which is likely at any time to become extremely destructive. 

Starfishes are unknown here, and conchs not regarded as anything to be specially apprehended. There are 
several fishes, however, allied to the weakfish and the drumfish, which at intervals make a raid on the beds and do 
much havoe. Occasional gales from the southeast also drift the mud injuriously. 

A strange manifestation in September, on these beds, is the abundance of what is known to the fishermen as 
“‘ sea-grapes”, and which seems to be the clustered egg-cases of some one or more species of squid. Tor a few days, 
at the beginning of the season, these clusters of eggs so crain the dredges as to interfere with and delay the work. 
Moreover, a hard storm, or even the disturbance made by the movement of the dredge, causes them to rise to the 
surface, so buoyant are they, and to float away, carrying with them the oysters to which they.were attached. 
Considerable loss is thus occasioned at times. Otherwise they do no harm to the mollusks, so far as I know. 

This shore is exposed to a long sweep of the winds and is wholly unsheltered. Gales, formidable enough to stir 
up the deep water in which the oysters are laid, are therefore liable to work great mischief. This is most likely to 
occur in the autumn. For example, in the latter part of October, 1878, a great storm destroyed many thousands of 
bushels by drifting them off the beds, or burying them under a bank of sand or sheet of mud. So violent was this 
gale, that 27 oyster-vessels went ashore at Mahon’s ditch alone, and several of them were set high and dry upon the 
marshes. Most of these could be relaunched by making a canal from their involuntary dry-dock; but one or two 
never could be got back to the water without more expense than they were worth, and were therefore dismantled 
and left to decay. 

PLANTING SOUTHERN OYSTERS IN DELAWARE BAY.—There remains now to be considered the great business 
of transplanting and maturing southern oysters in the waters off this shore. Though this stock is chiefly owned 
in Philadelphia and operated by Pennsylvanians, yet its consideration belongs properly here, since the beds are 
wholly in Delaware’s waters. 

The statistics I give in respect to this, were furnished me chiefly by Mr. J. ©. Cleaver, collector of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company at Chesapeake City, Maryland, and refer to the last half of 1879 and 
the first months of 1850, completing an “ oyster-season”. 

All the southern oysters which are brought to Delaware bay or to Philadelphia, both for planting and for 
immediate consumption, come through this canal, which leads from the Chesapeake. There may possibly be half 
a dozen outside trips made (all from Chincoteague island), in the course of the year, but this is a small exception. 

The vessels, as a rule, engaged in this traffic are ‘‘ wood-droggers”, schooners of light draught, and able to carry 
from 500 to 1,500 bushels. During the planting season they will average about 1,300 bushels per load, but when 
running direct to market, in winter, carry only 900 bushels, the difference arising largely from an absence of any 
deck-load in the latter case. The number of schooners thus used varies from year to year; but the number of 
trips during the season reported upon by Mr. Cleaver, was 868. At $100 a trip, charter-pay, these schooners earned 
that year, therefore, $86,800. Sometimes an even $100 is given to make the trip, and sometimes a rate of about 
$10 a day is paid, but it amounts substantially to the same thing. In addition, the charterer pays the canal 
expenses, consisting of entrance-toll, towage, and dues of 85 cents a ton on cargo, amounting in all to about $50. 
The canal thus receives an annual revenue from this source of about $4,340. 

The schooners range in value from $1,000 to $6,000. The owners pay the captain of such a schooner, who must 
know all the little creeks and oyster-buying nooks along the whole Chesapeake coast, and be a capable man at a 
bargain for his employers, about $50 per month. The men in the crews get $25. The provisions supplied by the 
owners are said to be abundant and of good quality. 

Among this fleet are about twenty-five “role captains ”, who own their vessels entirely, hire their own crew, 
get cargoes from the south with their own money, and plant on beds claimed and prepared by themselves. 
Attending to their plantations personally, they bring their cargoes to the market in the fall in their own schooners 
or sloops, and leave them to be sold there on commission. They are thus both planters and carriers. 

During the fall and winter months most, if not all, of the vessels go directly to the Philadelphia market, 
and their cargoes enter into the immediate consumption of the city. Sales are made from the hull of the schooner, 
without unloading into a warehouse. The number of trips made for this direct market consumption, makes only 
about one-fourth of the total recorded as passing through the canal. Three-fourths of the oysters brought out of 
the Chesapeake are intended to be planted, and find their destination in the beds along the western shore of the 
bay. The large dimensions of these receipts appear in the succeeding table from the Canal Company’s books: 
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RECORD OF OYSTERS IN SHELL WHICH PASSED THROUGH THE CHESAPEAKE CANAL IN 1879-80. 


During months— Segara ie wateel |)” eaeal eet 
ee eee ee eee eee nee eee a aadee nan Wan ewece= =n e na =aeersacese-sasenessenn=ss~-—~ sams = sSee= 31, 680 126, 720 158, 400 176 
7, 740 30, 960 38, 700 43 

= None. 

August..-.----- None. 
September | 6 
October-------- 18, 900 21 
November 10, 260 41, 040 51, 300 | 57 
December 10, 800 43, 200 54, 000 60 
DANUATY - 2 - ooo a en eee wee wee ecw nw ewe manne cman nee wnc ccc ce cece sec cnessenenas cn esescennn= 8, 280 33, 120 41, 400 46 
February 11, 340 45, 360 56, 700 63 
March 36, 400 145, 600 182, 000 140 
oA he aon caececeneeue. 166, 400 166, 400 332, 800 256 
287, 760 651, 840 939, 600 868 


For Philadelphia 


From— For planting. and other markets. 
Maryland waters 488, 880 162, 960 
SVANP UG WALOIS = a moa on ace nn dene se enna a ecnameenduwesencecccereanccecsnansanbuaescuns=-scrnncrunessan--snemesconcncenaccass 215, 820 71, 940 


The planting of this 700,000 and more bushels of Chesapeake seed, is not attended with any features greatly 
different from the same industry and investment at Fairhaven or Staten Island. When a load of oysters for 
planting arrives from the South, the owner of the cargo sends on board the vessel all the men he has, and the 
schooner then sails back and forth around and over the designated ground. The effort in loading is to have as 
much as possible of the cargo on deck. It is an easy matter, then, as the vessel proceeds, to shovel overboard ; 
and as she is constantly changing her position, and the men shovel uninterruptedly until the whole load is 
overboard, the oysters are pretty evenly distributed. An ordinary crew of five will thus unload 400 bushels in an 
hour, for five or six hours in succession. Adding this expense to his first cost and charges, a planter, who puts 
down large quantities, expects the cost of his various lots of oysters, big and little together, will average about 
25 cents a bushel, 

These Chesapeake oysters, it is scarcely necessary to say, are left down only until the succeeding fall, before 
being taken up for market. They have then grown into larger and fuller proportions, and have assumed a far 
better flavor than they originally possessed. Sometimes accident or circumstances will cause a bed, or a portion 
of it, to be saved through the winter and not harvested until the second fall; but this is rare, very risky, and not 
attended by a large increase of profits. Making a recapitulation of the western shore produce, I derive the 
succeeding particulars : 

STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR WESTERN SHORE OF DELAWARE BAY: 


Hxtenwor natural © OVStOL-TOCK) «sc=nsesa--n)cos sien as/o= ae sien cons Sana aame nse -Aciaen nen ~oceine ACLES=_ 500 
Extent of cultivated ground, about..---. .----. ..--<- 2220-2 cen. coe noe cone cone nanan ns anne = neon acres... 3, 000 
Numberof planters: mot counted elsewhere) -.. 2-2. a--- os toe ne oc ewes cacene fae sieneman ameiee nn eene -- =~ 40 
Number of men employed, about-.----...--- aa ee Se ce ee ae Se ncrcc bs sec teseseeetaceeceetns 625 
eipE Mua RpAnIOMHO ANC se eee en = eens slam eisame alae ae eee eee ata aalcods svcwecsasceeeessecleseseces $117, 000 
Numberotmnen partiallysemployede son ---'enee ow elee ace mclne ine ee micccimee co nceniss cin caceesiccesi==—= 400 
ETAT SOLIS HIN Gee eyes ee = lafaee= a) oie nin in ain ae aalaie eet sa= ae ee eirebe acest eineasloerlvleces lesa = [ene aaini- = $30, 000 
Number of trips made after southern seed, about.... -.-. 2200 sn cces 2+ one wens cone eee ---- ---- =~ === 620 
Prpbivearie dy SAC weeo a= ashe css aeie wie cm sani carisieaaelssnaiseas|s sain cs/aerelaceuicere cciane> nerwin--=.-5= $62, 000 
Canaltchareealonieamepenea eee yee ae sane: leanne enanen as setsecocinetia= slsecinne ceccenn-saengcce----====5 $31, 000 
Southern seed planted......-----... hr eee ee eis ok beataceeeoecercactc ste bushels. . 704, 700 
POsiiot SaMewAD OUtnee mens alae oneis Geelan ae naa eanseAcae seeeiiase oreo cmistgeics senivisceslase aio soen=-siasee $176, 175 
NONE nIseE diy ented aerate ae oe ee so oafeen sonore sabe =eeiecee awn ssinnsoslesse sss Jas,----DUshelas 370, 000 
Coxieorisamey abouteer. seen cesses. c oe cas acco case es= Eee PG len Se SES an 8 Soc cece cw ceueceee $150, 000 
SH RHeEnO Vs LOra nO laraninie yet ae aeiare eae lee neal ee mima ae acts wiecel cle wien ciiwien's/e sem == bushels. - 650, 000 
Vani el hasan G ee eee ee ye ke oe ren nee eee Pea cisett cesececcsacs Scetcaccwscesssass $500, 000 
Northern) oysters/sold annually +... <= -< <5 <..2- 226 co- en ennm een gee wane en ence coon e-ns cree eee nes bushels. - 300, 000 
Pei TeTATCNE Sct T ia ee a ies We te fe hem ee BE eR ea Soe ele cee. cts can au snsltcweeQee $325, 000 
TOTAL STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR DELAWARE BAY: 
Number of planters, wholesale dealers, and shippers ..---.-----. ------ -- +--+ 2-22 20 ce eeee wee eee eee ee 350 
Extent of cround cultivated) 2... .--------caca- «secs cosecswecns SOE Sood Code seed HOsnsanseoenc acres. - 9, 000 
Walmer oniname anon teens teeesieanaasapicccas cameleon eee bn x wim ats aiclemin icin sic) elsia imi Rien s)a'= nnn sensed $15, 000 
Wallns@Pai@ueeemeyte dit setae Sadedc nodes sagoodse so accolosercee Her OS CSOC EAC Dae Se SOs 0ReEs pe pcepcne en - $123, 500 
Number of vessels and sail-boats permanently engaged .......--...---------+---+ +--+ e222 2222 eee ee eee 1,365 
AV AIC erO NAIC Ie ea eee A Ne ees a ail. ee a Seale cht bcos belcese Bee ceed et eee se eos Sos $350, 000 
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Number of vessels partially engaged .....---------.------- -«--0- ---- ---- +--+ ---------- sosossSeas 55555 100 
Number of men hired by planters or dealers ---- ------ ooo on nn enn ne ene 1915) 
Annual earnings of same. -....--------------- ---- ---+ = +52 2+ = 22+ ee ene ne nee eee eens eee ene ee ee eee $614, 000 
Number of sailors employed on Chesapeake vessels----..---- ---- ------ --5- <2 0-2 one ow enews 400 
Annual iearmings (of Sames eee = seo ean mm alors me me =m am a am wm ll $30, 000 
Total number of families supported, about.....-.---.----.------ «+--+. ------ ------ ---------- ------ ---- 2, 000 
Annual sales of— 
TG NGM ON CLG H SESS See CES a SSA BOSE SED ADSES-OCEeHG Samrpo tac TaSee OS oocSe HOODS Ie C809 bushels... _ 1, 900, 000 
Wilt OPP) coos psc5 Sos - SSI eso Bene oss CaSO CIOS SESE SEK Coss Sees GSSSoS HU Sod Saeed ose nHesS $1, 925, 000 
MIC hesapeskke ssp lem bee eet ale ma lem =a mm ne bushels... 650, 000 
Wine @ RRR asn6 coso Sen Sood Cee SE a SOD SS ence Ras anes SESS cos SbsSSdSso cconbes soo esos $500, 000 
Total value of oysters sold annually....-.---.-----. ------ ------ ---- cone ne cone e pone eon = ones -- ee --- eo - $2, 425, 000 


N. OYSTER-INTERESTS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


44, THE MERCHANTS AND OYSTER-BUSINESS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA AS AN OYSTER-CENTER.—It will already have impressed itself upon the mind of the reader, 
that this whole region is dependent upon Philadelphia for its market, and hence, for a large part of the capital 
employed in carrying on the daily operations of the business. The city of Philadelphia, therefore, takes a 
prominent position as an oyster-center, and deserves a careful survey. Yet here, more even than in New York, is 
the business centered and compact; or else it acts simply as a silent partner—a power behind the throne—in so 
many operations that have already been described in the review of Delaware bay, that little remains to be said 
except barren statistics condensed into small space. 

The region directly tributary to Philadelphia as a marketing point, extends from Barnegat around to and 
including the whole of Delaware bay; and it yields two millions and a half bushels annually, one quarter of which, 
probably, are transplanted from the Chesapeake seed-grounds. 

TRANSPORTATION AND ITS STATISTICS.—The transportation to the city from New York and the Atlantic 
coast of New Jersey is by rail, as also to some extent from the Delaware bay shore of the same state. This supply 
is carried almost wholly by three railways, the various sub-lines of the Pennsylvania corporation, the New Jersey 
Central, and the Philadelphia and Atlantic City narrow-guage road. Railway statistics, in all cases, were given 
me without hesitation by officers of the roads. The combined receipts reported by these roads for 1879~80, from 
New York and New Jersey, amounts to nearly 500,000 bushels, counting somewhere near 70,000,000 oysters. These 
cargoes weighed over 12,000,000 pounds, and gave an income to the roads aggregating over $27,000. By steamers 
from Baltimore, Norfolk, and Chesapeake landings, there were brought nearly 20,000 bushels, or perhaps 6,000,000 
oysters, while the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railway eclipsed all other lines, by reporting receipts 
for Philadelphia (including Southwark and Gray’s Ferry) of 182,980 bushels in shell, and 70,000 gallons of shucked 
oysters. For these figures I am indebted to Mr. Charles K. Ide, master of transportation. Adding these two 
sums, on the basis that a gallon is equal to a bushel, and that each will contain (of such stock as this road 
transports) an average of 300 oysters, we find that 71,000,000 oysters is the number annually brought to the city, 
by this line alone, every year. The net revenue derived from this freight in 1879~80, by this road, approached 
$30,000, while as much more accrued to its treasury from other carriage of oysters not coming within the scope of 
the present inquiry. 

Coming by sail-vessel from the eastern shore of Delaware bay, I find about one and a half million bushels 
yearly, while the western shore of the bay produces nearly another million bushels, a large part of which are 
southern oysters transplanted to those beds. Lastly, in winter, about 250,000 bushels are taken by sailing-vessels 
through the canal from the Chesapeake to Philadelphia, for immediate use. A summation of the supplies from 
all these sources gives as the total quantity annually handled in Philadelphia, as shown by the statistics of 1879 
and 1880, to be in the close neighborhood of 2,680,000 bushels, or more than 800,000,000 oysters, worth, in round 
numbers, not less than $2,500,000 at wholesale. 

DISTRIBUTING TRADE.—But, of course, only a portion of these oysters are consumed within the limits of the 
city of Philadelphia. A large part is distributed widely throughout a region which includes the Delaware valley, 
the state of Pennsylvania, and to some extent the West, where Philadelphia competes in the shell-trade with New 
York and Baltimore. The Pennsylvania railway, for instance, reports that nearly 60,000 bushels went to Pittsburgh 
and intermediate stations, in 1879. Pittsburgh becomes, thus, a distributing point for its neighborhood, augmenting 
this stock by large receipts from Baltimore and New York. Philadelphia sends to New York and intermediate 
points, by the same railway, more than 100,000 bushels, and Camden distributes ten or fifteen thousand bushels in 
western New Jersey. There remains the draught made by the express companies and various railroads, from whom 
there is no report. To have ascertained, with complete exactness, the proportion of this two and a half millions of 
bushels which is sent out again, and consequently the proportion which is left to be consumed here, would have 
required weeks of time and needless trouble. But from all that I can gather in the way of data, I believe that the 
city of Philadelphia and its large suburbs, which together contain 1,000,000 people, will consume annually an equal 
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number of bushels or gallons, counting 300,000,000 oysters. This would require each inhabitant to eat about six 
per week the year round, or a dozen per week for half the year. A single “stew” would include this number; and 
for the few who would not find upon their tables one mess of stewed or otherwise cooked oysters in a week, I believe 
there are many who would see them in some shape every other day for six or eight months, especially among the 
working classes. 

Errorts At PACKING: SHUCKING: SuHIpPrInc.—It has been found that the extraordinary advantage which 
Baltimore enjoys in that direction, has made it useless for Philadelphia to attempt to compete in the packing-trade. 
The few attempts that have been made have all met with ill-suecess. Some fresh oysters are canned here, however, 
and sent out, chiefly to near neighborhoods. There is not enough of this done, however, to furnish employment to 
more than 50 shuckers among the whole shipping-trade of the city. These are mostly whites, and perhaps half of 
them are married. They come from the most ignorant laborers, and are reckless in behavior, Some are hired by 
the week at $10, others prefer to work by the piece, and receive 60 cents a thousand. 

The fresh oysters shipped are sent mainly in wooden “ buckets” of variable capacity, but often holding several 
gallons, a large piece of ice being thrown into the oysters and the cover locked. 

In addition to this there is some shipping of Maryland stock, opened at Seaford, Crisfield, ete., in sealed tins. 
These are square cans, holding one or two “ quarts”, but the measure is somewhat short. They are filled with 
four-fifths of solid oysters and one-fifth pure water. A “case” of these cans may hold two or four dozen. The 
cans are not manufactured in Philadelphia, but in Baltimore, where the large local demand enables them to be 
made from one-half to three-fourths of a cent cheaper than elsewhere. 

WHOLESALE TRADE.—The total wholesale trade of Philadelphia is now divided, so far as can be ascertained, 
among about 50 firms, which, if all dealt alike, would give to each a business of about $60,000 yearly. Of course 
there is no such equality. Most of these dealers are also planters, furnishing the capital with which their boats, 
registered in New Jersey and Delaware waters, and manned by crews, residents of those states, plant upon ground 
outside of Pennsylvania’s waters, and consequently held in some other name than that of their actual owners and 
operators. A large part of all the floating and shore-property credited to the shores of Delaware bay, and estimated 
in the preceding chapter, is really owned, therefore, in Philadelphia. To separate from this inter-state and 
partnership aggregate the capital invested by the oyster-dealers of Philadelphia, becomes as great a problem, 
therefore, as in New York. Some elements for the calculation appear in the following items : 


Value of wharf-property devoted to oyster-vessels, exclusively, about ----------- --------------------+---- $400, 000 
Value of sheds and shore-property ....-.-.------ ---- ---- <2 22+ eee ene een wn ene cree ree ee eee nees 100, 000 
Value of perhaps 250 vessels, ete.... .----- ----- + ee en ee eee eee ene cee ene eee ree ee ee eee ee ee ce ee 300, 000 
Floating capital... ---- 1222 -- 0. 252 2223 cone ne ot n= cone eee ne ce nn rn ce ene nen cee anne wees ene ene e ne 400, 000 


But all these are hardly more than guesses, and it is out of the question, under the circumstances, to separate 
the oysters planted by Philadelphia capital from those outside of it, I suppose. It is perhaps safe to say, roundly, 
that in the city of Philadelphia a million dollars are concerned in the oyster-business, outside of the estimates of 
values already credited to New Jersey and Delaware. Of this sum about $400,000 consists of outstanding credits 
and the bank balances needful to be maintained by the dealers. 

The fifty firms represent about 75 members. Each may be said to employ an average of five men as clerks, 
teamsters, and porters, amounting to 250 in all. To this again must be added the 50 shuckers heretofore spoken 
of, making a total of 375 men, representing from 300 to 350 families, finding their support out of the wholesale 
handling of oysters alone in the city. : 

RETAIL TRADE.—As to the number supported by the retail trade, that can be approximated with even less 
exactness. The latest business directory of the city gives: hotels, 150; oyster-houses, 376; restaurants, 441; 
lager beer saloons, 1,452. 

Supposing we say, that in order to meet the demands of the guests for oysters, cooked or raw, these establish- 
ments find it necessary to employ extra help as follows: 


150 hotels, 2 persons each 222 o.oo ea one ween enw ee oe worn eww nn = wae = a= 300 
376 oyster-houses, 5 persons each Ree See TUNE cee eotl are sree eee wets voces 1,680 
AAV restaurants. ls person) Cathie opm -a-\-o5 shee poe ee weet saacle=a=clonnm eres === «se senienae = 441 
1,452 lager beer saloons, one-half person each .... .-...----+ -----+ 0-2-2 eeee-eee eens eeee- 721 
Taiiloe cance os eect SoH Se Bes eee C DSS Rosa ROS EEE B OR ESE aS ees Ree ae Cy 22 

Add peddlers and curbstone-stands, 158 -....--.-------..0-.---------------------------- 158 
3, 500 


Many of these 3,500 persons are women and children, some of whom, nevertheless, assist in supporting others 
than themselves. In other cases various duties are combined with the service of oysters. But I think it within 
bounds to estimate 3,000 families maintained by this retail industry. 

Dealings in oysters in Philadelphia are chiefly carried on at the foot of Spruce street, at the foot of Vine street, 
and at the Brown street wharves. In each case the locality is determined by the presence of a large provision- 
market, and the business in general fishing centers near it. At Brown street there is an association of the owners 
of boats selling there for mutual protection on questions of wharfage and the like. Most of the business is done at 
Spruce street, where the Jersey boats chiefly go, and where some of the heaviest dealers have their oflices. 
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STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR PHILADELPHIA: 


Number ofiplanters, wholesale/dealers; and shippers... =. -----\seceajereeeniese sae eee ee eee ete 75 
Walue‘of shore-property---5-<s+sse season aen ese ene soe ewe See oe SEO E saree oe a Sa a eee aera $100, 000 
Number of vessels and sail-boats engaged (registered in other States). .----..----.------.----. ..-------- 250 
Number ofimenthiredibyjplanters\or/ dealers)... 2-- -- 2 --,.5= pease eee eee aee = eee eee eee een ee eee 250 
Arminia e emi 8] OFS NO ioe ae am = em ew $150, 000 
Numberiofirestanrantisernvants,(Cb0. 2s en= = a= eee eae ee eee ae Ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee Ene 3, 500 . 
Annual earnings of same---.-.-......----- ee a ere a fe WE a ls Aan ae $1, 000, 000 
Total number of families supported...-.........-.. SO CASES CORSET 9550 BAD SOC OR OO RESE OSE Sema CHOSE 3, 250 
Annual sales of— 
TE ANOLLNEIM OYSLCIS =. case cee cero ee cose eee eae eer eee ee eee Focsaclsce toca eee eee bushels--.. 1,740, 000 
Valuevof same ss. 22h See SoH ESS (Aah eee eS $2, 000, 000 
If. .Chesapeake “*plants”.cscc< (253 qacetieks ses ea ieee sotoanccoemecet eeeeeapecee es bushels... 940, 000 
Vialievof same jsas-hamnceles soe oacle se hi wine ate abe pat aie ania Setnic alto itats bieeyn cere a Sete Ce eee $750, 000 
Total value of oysters sold annually......--...-.-- Ba ametn coisa taecwe Damme eee ee inmate coins alee eet Teeens $2, 750, 000 


0. MARYLAND AND BALTIMORE. 


45. OYSTER-FISHERIES OF MARYLAND. 


THE INVESTIGATIONS OF Mr. R. H. EpMonps.—In respect to Baltimore and Maryland, the information to 
be given is due almost entirely to the labors of Mr. R. H. Edmonds, of Baltimore, who investigated the subject in 
the capacity of special agent of the Census. His report for this special region was published in the Journal of 
Commerce, Baltimore, of which Mr. Edmonds was an editor during the summer of 1880, and gave much satisfaction 
to those who were interested in the matter in that city and down Chesapeake bay. If some of his expressions are 
too enthusiastic, they can easily be pardoned. The men of Chesapeake bay believe that their waters cover the very 
best oysters in the world, but my note-books contain a record of a dozen localities, all along the coast, where the 
same assertion is fondly made and sincerely believed. He is a wiser man than I, who attempts to decide among 
their claims and, ex cathedra, to award supremacy to any one district. 

I shall have little to add to Mr. Edmonds’ history of the oyster-interests of Maryland, and include all of his 
report in quotation marks: 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS: INTRODUCTORY.—“ The Chesapeake bay and its numerous salt-water tributaries, 
contain prolific and valuable oyster-beds, probably about equally divided between the two states of Maryland and 
Virginia. Notwithstanding the great importance and value of the oyster-trade of the Chesapeake bay, it is a 
subject upon which there has been no trustworthy information, either as regards its extent, the amount of capital 
invested, or the past and present condition of the business. The legislatures of Maryland and Virginia have, at 
every session for many years, revised and re-revised the laws upon this subject for their respective states; but 
have always been content to work in the dark, knowing nothing practically, and never seeing the value of obtaining 
full information upon so important an industry. There is, perhaps, no subject of such vital importance to either 
state, that is so little understood. By some it is as greatly overestimated as it is underestimated by others. Many 
who have never lived near the water, and who gain their information from the rose-colored pictures, drawn by 
correspondents who see only the best features of the trade, imagine that an oyster-bed is a mine of wealth, from 
which every oysterman may gather a liberal competence with but little labor. Nothing could be more erroneous. 

“The present report must, at the best, be but the basis for a more elaborate and thorough scientific examination 
of this subject. T'rom the chaos in which I found the business, so far as regards statistical information, I have tried 
to evolve some facts and figures which, by showing the importance of the trade, may cause a more careful study to 
be made of the means to arrest the present depletion of the beds, and provide ways for increasing the natural 
supply of oysters. Until this is done, it is almost useless to hope for wiser laws than those now in existence, many 
of which are not worth the paper upon which they are written. There are so many widely-differing interests, 
each seeking, through its representatives in the state legislatures, to have such laws enacted as will protect its 
own particular branch of the trade, regardless of what may be desired or needed by other branches, that it is 
utterly useless to expect to please all. Politicians, however, dependent upon the votes of the unlearned as well as 
the learned, must seek by all means to please their constituents, however unwise may be their desires. The 
carrying out of this doctrine results in a conflict of opinion among legislators, and no one being willing to relinquish 
his own pet theories, much time is wasted in useless discussions; and, at last, when a bill is proposed, it is subjected 
to so many amendments that, when finally passed, it would scarcely be recognized by its originator. In this way 
the laws both of Virginia and Maryland, bearing upon the oyster-trade, are often worse than useless; and, if by 
chance a law should be good, the means of enforcing it, and the penalties for violating it, will be so inadequate 
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that no good results will follow its passage. It is a lamentable fact, that a large part of the oystermen, many of 
whom are negroes, are so ignorant as to be easily led by demagogues. I have been informed by a prominent and 
reliable gentleman in Virginia, that during a late political canvass for the state legislature, one of the candidates, 
in an address to the oystermen, promised, upon condition of their voting for him, that, should they desire to break 
any of the oyster-laws, he, as a lawyer, would defend them free of cost. My own observation leads me to believe 
that this is by no means an exceptional case. I am inclined to think that just here lies one of the greatest 
hinderances to the enactment and enforcement of suitable laws. 

“The oyster-trade of the Chesapeake bay is of vast extent, giving employment to thousands of workmen and 
millions of invested capital; and yet there are many intelligent men who believe that the blessings so lavishly 
bestowed by nature upon the tidewater counties of Maryland and Virginia, in the abundant supply of oysters and 
fish, are in reality productive of more harm than good. This belief is based upon the non-progressive character of 
the oystermen, who, as a class, are illiterate, indolent, and improvident. As the great natural productiveness of 
the soil in tropical countries has tended to retard man’s improvement, by taking from him the necessity for constant 
labor, so has the abundant supply of oysters in the Chesapeake tended to make the oystermen unwilling to engage 
in any steady occupation. A tongman can, at any time, take his canoe or skiff and catch from the natural rocks 
a few bushels of oysters, for which there is always a market. Having made a dollar or two, he stops work until 
that is used up, often a large part of it being spent for strong drink. When his money is all gone he can repeat 
the same course. Unless spent in the indulgence of intemperate habits, a small amount of money will enable an 
oysterman to live in comparative comfort. He can readily, and at almost no expense, supply his table in winter 
with an abundance of oysters and ducks, geese and other game, while in summer, fish and crabs may be had simply 
for the catching. So long as they are able to live in this manner, it is almost impossible to get them to do any 
steady farm-work. This cannot, of course, be avoided, as they have a right to live in the manner which best suits 
their taste, although several laws have, at different times, been enacted, which, while not so expressed, were really 
intended to have the effect of making the tongmen, and especially the negroes, engage in other occupations. Could 
this be done without restricting the rights of citizenship, it would prove a great blessing to the negroes themselves, 
as it would lead them to regular work in the cultivation of land; and it is well known that as soon as these people 
are possessed of a house and a few acres of land, they become more law-abiding and industrious. 

“Tt has generally been a favorite idea of the legislators, both of Maryland and Virginia, that each state should 
derive some revenue from the natural oyster-beds belonging to it. To this end many laws have been passed, but 
no satisfactory results have ever been accomplished. The expense of enforcing laws over such an extensive body 
of water as the Chesapeake bay, is necessarily very great. In 1879 the entire amount received from licenses to 
tong, to scrape, and to dredge in Maryland, was less than the cost of maintaining the oyster-police force. This, 
however, was an exceptional year, and very little was collected from dredgers, for reasons given elsewhere.” 

THE MARYLAND OYSTER-POLICE.—The oyster-police, to which Mr. Edmonds alludes, was organized in 1868, 
according to the law of the Maryland legislature at its session that year, which appropriated $22,000 for its 
establishment. This money was to be expended in purchasing “a steamer and two tenders to be propelled by 
steam, sail, or oars, as the commissioners deemed best”. The management of the force was intrusted to a 
committee composed of the governor, the treasurer, the comptroller, the superintendent of labor and agriculture, 
and the clerk of the court of appeals. The salary of the commander of the force was fixed at $2,500 (now reduced 
to $1,500) and his bond at $20,000 (now reduced to $10,000). The police-boats were required to be kept constantly 
cruising in search of violators of the oyster-laws, who, when caught, were taken before a magistrate for trial. The 
vessels of the force have been increased from time to time, till they now number one steamer and eight fast-sailing 
sloops and schooners. The sailing-vessels are assigned to certain parts of the bay, and are required to be constantly 
on the alert (except at night and Sunday) to prevent any violation of the laws by dredgers. The steamer is 
generally traveling as rapidly as possible, from one part of the bay to another, always trying to arrive in a locality 
before she is expected, thus hoping to catch illegal dredgers when they least expect it. This steamer, the Leila, 
Captain Travers, was generously placed at the service of Mr. Edmonds, by the fishery commissioners of the state, 
enabling him to obtain information of great value, which could not have been got at otherwise; and the thanks of 
Mr. Edmonds not only, but of the Census Bureau itself, are therefore due and gladly tendered to the commissioners. 

All the boats of the police fleet are supplied with cannon and a large quantity of small-arms, and quite often 
there is need of the latter, as a fight with the dredgers will occasionally occur. Of late, however, these battles are 
becoming less frequent. 

As appears elsewhere in this report, there has been dissatisfaction with the force ever since it was first 
organized, as it has never been possible to prevent illegal dredging; but the complaints largely come from those 
who know nothing of the difficulties encountered by the oyster-police. The number of dredging-boats is so great, 
and the territory over which the foree must exercise supervision is so extensive, that it is impossible to arrest all 
who break the laws. The oyster-beds of Maryland “extend from Swan point, Kent county, opposite Baltimore, 
southward down to and up the Potomac—total distance, 125 miles; and east and west across the bay and Tangier 
sound, up all their tributaries as far as salt water reaches, in all depths of water—in fact, wherever there is salt 
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water in Maryland, we have oysters”. This is the last official report in regard to the oyster-beds ; since it was made, 
the beds have increased, and large quantities of oysters may now be caught in localities where a few years ago 
__ there were none. 

Moreover, as will be exhibited subsequently in this report, the laws have never been in satisfactory shape for 
the operations of the force, and uncertainty, confusion, and positive hinderance in the carrying out of their obvious 
intention, has often arisen, through some misfortune in technical wording. 

‘¢ Since the oyster-police force was first established,” Mr. Edmonds continues, “up to September 30, 1879, the 
amount collected from dredging-licenses, measurers, and fines, exceeded the expenses of the force by $235,156 59. 
In addition to this, there is a county tax upon tonging and scraping, which averages about $10,000 a year. This 
amount is, by law, paid to the public schools of the respective counties. It would be necessary for the state to 
maintain the police force, even if it had to be done by appropriation from the general treasury. Disband the force, 
and in a few weeks the bay would be a battle ground for tongers and dredgers. This was plainly demonstrated 
last winter, on the Rappahannock river. Virginia having abolished dredging on natural rocks, it was decided to 
do away with the police force. In the winter of 1879~80 about forty dredging-boats entered the Rappahannock 
and began work. The native tongmen, incensed at this depredation upon their beds, undertook to drive the 
dredgers away. In this, however, they signally failed. The dredgers, being well supplied with rifles, opened fire 
upon the tongmen. For several weeks the appearance of a tongman at any time, was certain to draw forth a volley 
from the dredgers. The legislature being in session at the time, it was decided to supply the tongmen with a cannon, 
a large number of rifles, and a supply of ammunition. Before the arrival of these, however, the dredgers had left. 
Such is but a sample of what would be constantly occurring, if the dredgers of Maryland were not overawed by the 
police. 

‘Tn Virginia there are some laws for taxing oysters, but as there are no means of enforcing them, they are 
worthless. The total amount of license-money received during 1879 was only a few hundred dollars. When 
gathering the statistics of the oyster-trade in Maryland, the matter seemed perplexing enough; but when the effort 
was made to obtain the same information in Virginia, the task was found to be even worse. State officials, from 
county clerks to auditor, knew nothing definite about the business. There was no license, as in Maryland; no 
record of the number of boats or men; in fact, nothing upon which to begin laying a foundation. The county 
officials, however, willingly rendered all the aid in their power, and to many of them I am greatly indebted for their 
kind assistance. 

DREDGING.—“ There are really but two ways of catching oysters practiced in this state: dredging and tonging. 
Seraping is but dredging on a smaller scale. 

“ Before discussing the merits and faults of our present method of dredging, it may be well to give some 
description of this manner of catching oysters, which, while very familiar to Marylanders, may not be so well 
understood by those who have never witnessed the practical working of it. Dredges are bags made of iron rings 
linked together, forming meshes similar to those of an ordinary seine, the mouth being held open by an iron frame, 
from the four corners of which project four iron bars converging to a point at a distance of a few feet from the 
mouth; to this point a short chain is attached, and joined to the chain is a long rope which winds around the 
windlass. Projecting downward from the bar, attached to the lower edge of the mouth, are iron teeth, which, as 
the dredge is drawn over the bottom, scrape up the oysters and guide them into the bag. Every vessel is supplied 
with two dredges and two windlasses, the latter being made stationary about midway of the deck on each side of 
the vessel. At the point where the windlass is screwed to the deck, a portion of the rail, three or four feet long, is 
removed, where, fastened to the side of the vessel, is an iron bar, over which the chain and rope run when the 
dredge is being worked, saving wear and tear. The windlasses are so arranged that each is worked by four men 
at the same time. When the boat reaches dredging-ground the captain takes the helm and the men prepare for 
their laborious task. The dredges are thrown overboard, and the vessel continues on her course until it is supposed 
that the dredge, which usually holds two or three bushels, is full, and then it is hauled up and its contents, 
consisting of oysters, stones, shells, crabs, fish, ete., emptied on deck. If the vessel has passed across the bar, she 
tacks and recrosses the ground, and continues sailing over the same bar for hours. 

CULLING AND LOADING.—“If dredging is done in the day-time, the oysters are at once ‘culled’, but when 
working at night this is deferred until morning. ‘Culling’ consists in separating the oysters from the other things 
brought up by the dredge and throwing the latter overboard, while the former are placed in the hold of the vessel. 
In this manner the work continues until the vessel is loaded, when she at once proceeds to market. A trip will 
generally take about twelve or thirteen days. The effect upon an oyster-bar of dredging, has been thoroughly 
studied, both in this country and in Europe, and the conclusion almost invariably reached is, that it is beneficial 
to the beds when properly conducted as to time and manner; and my own investigations have satisfied me that 
this is correct. An oyster-bar, when left undisturbed for a number of years, has a tendency to solidify into an 
almost impenetrable rock. Dredging prevents this, and, by scattering the oysters over a wide area, greatly 
extends the bar. 


Plate XXXV. Monograph—O YSTER-INDUSTRY. 


CHESAPEAKE OYSTER-DREDGE WITH WINDLAss. [From specimen in U.S. National Museum. | 
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PROBABLE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF DREDGING.—‘ But there is great danger that dredging may be carried 
to such an extent as to leave only an oyster here and there; and then the yield is too small to be profitable. Such 
is by some believed to be the present condition of a large part of the bay; and they hold that there is an abundance 
of oysters, although so widely scattered that it is very difficult to catch them. In a report upon the ‘oyster-beds 
of the Chesapeake bay’, made in 1872, by Mr. O. A. Brown, to the auditor of public accounts of Virginia, it is said 
that ‘the dredging of oysters is as necessary to their deveimpntont and propagation, as plowing is to the growth of 
corn; the teeth of the dredge take hold of the rank growth of the oyster-beds, and, by being dragged through them, 
pose them (which is done by hand in France in the management of their oyster-parks), and give them room to 
grow and mature properly; moreover, beds are continually increased in size, for when the vessel runs off the rock 
with the chain-bags filled with oysters, the oysters are dragged off on ground where no oysters existed, and thus 
the beds are extended, and when the vessel is wearing or tacking to get back on the oyster-beds, the catch just 
taken up is being culled off, the cullings thrown overboard to form new cultch for drifting spat to adhere to. 
Reliable oystermen tell me, that since dredging has been carried on in Tangier and Pocomoke, the beds have more 
than doubled in size, and, with the moderate force that worked upon them prior to the war, were continually 
improving. During the war the waters were thrown open to every one who would pay the military officials for a 
permit to oyster; the consequence was, that the oyster-beds were scraped bare, and it was two years before they 
could recuperate.’ 

“While dredging, properly conducted, is no doubt beneficial to the beds, I am inclined to think that it is 
being carried too far, and that its ultimate effect will be the same as in every European country where it has been 
unrestricted by proper laws. By some it is believed that the oyster-beds of the Chesapeake bay are of such vast 
extent, and the number of young annually spawned so great, that it will be impossible to destroy them. In view 
of the experience of Great Britain and France, and of the almost complete destruction of many of the once famous 
beds of the Chesapeake, such an opinion is without good foundation. The history of dredging in France and in 
Great Britain is very instructive, and may be studied with miuc h profit by those who are interested in the 
preservation of the oyster-beds of the Chesapeake bay * * * 

PROSPECTIVE DESTRUCTION OF THE OYSTER-BEDS.—* As fine best-stocked and most productive beds of 
Europe were quickly destroyed by unrestricted dredging, so may the hitherto seemingly exhaustless beds of the 
Chesapeake bay be depleted, if the present rate of dredging is continued. An illustration of this may be seen in 
the almost total exhaustion of the once famous beds of Tangier and Pocomoke sounds. Year after year these beds 
were dredged by hundreds of vessels, and even the summer-months afforded them but little rest. The result of 
this has been plainly seen during the past few years, and more especially during the season of 1879~80, in the 
great scarcity of oysters in these sounds. Vessels having found it unprofitable to dredge in these sounds, since 
the oysters became so scarce, have turned their attention to other parts of the bay, and will thus give the beds a 
year or so of comparative rest. Jt is doubtful if they will ever again be as well stocked as in former years, for as 
soon as oysters again become plentiful, there will be a rush of all the dredging-boats in the state. Thirty years 
ago the depletion of these beds seemed almost impossible, and yet, at the present time, it is an admitted fact that 
oysters have decreased at least four-fifths in Pocomoke sound and two-thirds in Tangier. If it were possible to 
restrict dredging so as to give every bed an occasional year of rest, the result would prove the wisdom of such a 
course. Owing to the great extent of the oyster-beds in the bay, and their immense annual production, it may be 
some years before there is an oyster-famine, but sooner or later it is coming, unless there is a radical change in 
some of the present phases of the business. Properly protected and cared for, the ‘imbedded wealth’ of the 
Chesapeake might be increased many fold. It is a shame that the gifts so lavishly bestowed by nature upon 
Maryland and Virginia should receive so little practical appreciation. 

LAWLESSNESS OF THE MARYLAND OYSTERMEN.—‘ Dredging in Maryland is simply a general scramble, carried 
on in 700 boats, manned by 5,600 daring and unscrupulous men, who regard neither the laws of God nor man. 
Some of the captains and a few of the men may be honest and upright, but it is an unfortunate fact, that such form 
a very small minority. The tenure by which the captains hold their positions is such, that they are almost forced 
to disregard the laws. Many of the boats are owned by unprincipled men, and I am informed that a number of 
them are even held by the keepers of houses of ill-repute. An honest captain, who complies with the law by not 
working on Sunday, at night, or on forbidden ground, will take at least a week longer to catch a load of oysters 
than one who, disregarding the laws, gets his oysters whenever or wherever he can. The first captain, upon his 
return, is informed in language more forcible than elegant, that unless he makes as quick trips as the second 
captain, his place will be filled by some one less scrupulous. With such a system as this carried out by a large 
number of the boat-owners, what but evasion of the laws can be expected of captains? When a premium is placed 
upon law-breaking, and a man is taught by his employers that oyster-laws are only made to be broken, and that 
the greater the skill displayed in evading them the greater will be his pay, it is scarcely to be expected that many 
will be able to resist the temptation. It is now rarely the case that a dredger can be found who will admit that he 
believes there is any wrongyin disregarding the oyster-laws, and such a thing as being disgraced among his 
fellow-workmen by imprisonment for violating the laws, is totally unknown. In the above facts will be found 
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sufficient reasons why it has been impossible for the oyster-police, since its first organization, to enforce the laws. 
Seven hundred well-manned, fast-sailing boats, scattered over such a large space as the Chesapeake bay, are rather 
difficult to watch, and especially at night.” 

MoRALS AND MANNERS OF OYSTERMEN.—Mr. Edmonds continues in his hard, but, I believe, entirely just, 
judgment upon his fellow-citizens, as follows: 

“ All blame for violating the laws does not, however, attach to the boat-owners, as some of them are prominent 
gentlemen of the most upright character. It is the misfortune of such men that their captains have often been 
trained by less honest employers, and having once acquired a love of ill-gotten gain, it is difficult to keep them 
from continuing in the same course. As he usually has a share in the profits, it is of course to his interest to make 
his trips as quickly as possible; and while the boat-owner may be opposed to breaking any laws, his captain may 
think and act otherwise. 

“The unscrupulousness of the captain is well assisted by the character of his men. These men, taken as a 
class, form perhaps one of the most depraved bodies of workmen to be found in the country. They are gathered 
from jails, penitentiaries, work-houses, and the lowest and vilest dens of the city. They are principally whites, 
many of whom are foreigners (almost every European country being represented), unable to speak more than a few 
words of English. When a crew, which usually consists of about eight men, is wanted, the vessel-owner or captain 
applies to a shipping-agent, who then gathers these men wherever they may be found, drunk or sober. As one 
large boat-owner expressed it to me: ‘We don’t care where he gets them, whether they are drunk or sober, clothed 
or naked, just so they can be made to work at turning a windlass.’ The shipping-agent having placed the crew 
aboard is then paid $2 for each man furnished. With such a crew as this, who neither know nor care for laws, the 
captain is of course able to work wherever he desires to. As may be supposed, the life led by these men on board 
of the vessels is of the roughest kind. When sleeping, surrounded by vermin of all kinds; when working, poorly 
clad and with every garment stiff with ice, while the wind dashes the fast-freezing spray over them, hour after hour 
winding away at the windlass, pulling a heavy dredge, or else stooping with backs nearly broken, culling oysters. 
Returning from a trip, the men take their little pay and soon spend it in debauchery, amid the lowest groggeries 
and dens of infamy to be found in certain portions of Baltimore. It is a gratifying fact, though, that even amid 
such surroundings as these there are some few who are respectable and honorable men. This is more especially 
the case on the boats owned in the lower counties of Maryland. The crews of these are often gathered from the 
surrounding neighborhoods, and even as a class are not as degraded as those on Baltimore vessels. 

Pay, ‘“LAy,” AND Prorir.—‘ There are two ways in which these men are paid, the one most generally adopted, 
at present, being to pay them a stated amount per month, although payment is usually made at the end of each 
trip, the amount, of course, being proportioned to the length of the trip. The other plan is to allow the crew a 
share in the profits. When this is done, the vessel at the end of each trip first pays the ‘grub bill’, wharfage, and 
commission-merchant’s charges; then, of the balance, one-third goes to the owner of the vessel, and a small bonus, 
usually about $20, to the captain; after which captain and crew all share alike, except the cook, who receives 
something less than the others. When the first plan is adopted, the men receive their board and from $10 to $12, 
and occasionally as high as $15, a month. Those working on shares will, during the season, average about the 
same as those who are paid a certain amount. A fair average of the amount made by each man would be $11 a 
month, making $77 for a season of seven months. Computing on this average, it will be seen that during an 
oyster-season the 4,900 dredgers receive about $377,300, and the 700 captains, whose wages will average $50 a 
month, about $245,000, making a total of $622,300. It would also be proper to add to this amount the cost of 
boarding these men, since that in fact ferms a part of their wages. This costs the vessels about $7 50 a month 
for each man; equal to $420 a season for each boat, or $294,000 for the entire fleet. This, added to $622,300, gives 
a total of $916,300 paid to the dredgers of Maryland during every oyster-season. 

LicENSES TO DREDGE.—* The law requires all boats engaged in dredging to obtain from the state comptroller 
a yearly license, costing $3 for each registered ton.” 

The blank form of this license reads as follows: 


No. —. License to dredge for oysters. 


STaTeE or MARYLAND, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Comptroller's Office, Annapolis, , 187 

License is hereby granted to , of , owner of a named , the tonnage of which, according to its custom- 
house license (or ‘‘as sworn to”), is tons, and the master of which , of , to use said in taking and catching 
oysters with scoop, scrape, drag, dredge, or any similar instrument, within the waters of the Chesapeake bay, from the 1st day of October, 
187—, until the 1st day of May next, in accordance with the provisions of an act of the general assembly of Maryland, passed January 
session, 1874, chapter 181, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal article seventy-one of the code of public general laws, entitled ‘Oysters’, as amended 
and re-enacted by chapter three hundred and sixty-four of the acts passed at January session, eighteen hundred and seventy, and also 
chapter one hundred and sixty-seven of the acts passed at the January session, eighteen hundred and seventy-two”, he having paid for 
this license the sum of dollars. 

This license shall hold good for one year, and authorizes said vessel to be used in catching oysters with scoop, scrape, drag, dredge, 
or any similar instrament, within the waters of the Chesapeake bay and in Eastern bay, outside of a line drawn from the southwest 
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corner of Second Kent point to Wade’s point, but not on any oyster-bar within one and a half miles of Talley’s point, Sandy point, 
Hackett’s point, Thomas’ point, Holland’s Island bar, Three Sisters, Swan Point bar, Poplar island, one-quarter of a mile west of and 
between the island and the main land, nor within half a mile of Plum point, and authorizes the said parties to buy and sell oysters in this 
state, and does not authorize any steamboat, steam-vessel, or steam-machinery to be used for the purpose of catching oysters. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix hereto the seal of the comptroller’s office. 


’ 
Comptroller. 


STATISTICS OF OYSTER-LICENSES, 1870—80.—“ For reasons explained elsewhere,” continues Mr. Edmonds, “this 
law has never been fully enforced, and the records of the past season are entirely without value in determining, 
even to an approximate degree, the number of dredging-boats, since more than one-half of them worked without 
license. Through the kindness of the Hon. Thomas J. Keating, state comptroller, I have obtained the record of 
the past ten years, as shown in the following table: 


A statement showing the number of boats licensed to dredge, their aggregate tonnage, and the amount of license-money paid during the past ten years, 
compiled from the books of the eomptroller’s office at Annapolis. 


| | : 
Counties ae ses Neenwe paid Dy 
| ee 
HTL, no Sa eeSteb Gases one ASS Senos eee ee nee eee BOE Saree perce eer 637 13; 862. 49 | $41, 587 46 
PETA ree seers no es aS 2 IN ee se eso ob aab ed «Red SES ne ey Oey ase ete ee aa bite 597 13, 013. 21 | 39, 039 62 
HEE ape conan a soo saute aee eis Geant sees iesevs ececeees <A 559 17, 604. 23 | 52, $12 69 
BE NIA ei lon one na wate Sc Sah cea cawee aim ene i tWasenn eke = za 621 | 10, 075. 91 | 
187475 .-- -4 583 14, 118, 53 | i 
PATS Gl s2.228 S25 .theees- =3 691 16, 156. 23 | 48, 468 68 
187677 ... 677 16, 612. 43 | 49, 837 46 
1877-78 .-- 565 14, 469. 46 37, 408 39 
1878-"79 ... anes 465 10, 391. 10 31, 173 29 
BO rent ne a ae ee eta yn eee ae marecorteeetcceereresUctaatctccesseveassce scene 327 6, 202. 17 18, 606 50 
BE etl a eee een ne eee ntes cntre ta aan enne ne eanicns Seat semane Jadcadeenacnnvsecwacscnasesevermecrcrneseee: cec-|5--scceeees ewe vevoneceenea: esas 391, 517 40 


NUMBER OF VESSELS IN THE FLEET: UNLICENSED VESSELS.—“It will be seen by examining the above 
table, that the highest number of licenses issued in any one year was in 1875~76, when there were 691 boats, 
having an aggregate tonnage of 16,156.23, or an average tonnage of 23.38 each. Since that year there has been a 
steady decrease in the number of licensed dredgers, although there has been no decrease in the actual number of 
boats engaged in the business. Knowing this to be true, and also mindful of the fact, that even in 1875~76, there 
were some unlicensed dredgers, I have thought it safe to place the number of dredging-boats working during the 
season of 187980 at 700. There are some well-informed persons who would make the figure as high as 800, but I 
have based my statement upon information gathered from many sources. Taking the average tonnage in 1875—76, 
and multiplying it by 700, we have 16,566 as the aggregate tonnage of the vessels now engaged in dredging. At 
$3 per ton for license, this should have yielded the state, during the past season (187980), a revenue of $49,098 
instead of $18,606 50, the amount collected. The 327 vessels which, either from honesty or policy, paid into the 
state treasury $18,606 50, received no privileges or advantages not taken by the 373 which dredged without license. 

OYSTER DREDGING-BOATS.—“ Dredging-boats range in size from 5 to 75 tons, and in value from $500 or $600 
to $8,000, some few owned in the lower part of the state being valued as high as $10,060. The boats owned in 
Baltimore are, generally, in every way inferior to those hailing from the counties. The present value of these 
boats, basing the estimate upon information obtained from all parts of the state, would be an average of not less 
than $1,500, and is believed by many to be much higher. At this rate, however, the 760 boats in the trade would 
be worth, to-day, $1,050,000. In addition to this, the winders, dredgers, roller and chains, and dredge-lines on each 
boat may be valued at $100, although costing considerably more. Adding this to the value of the boats, we have 
$1,120,000 as the amount of capital invested in the dredging-boats. The total tonnage of the dredging-boats being 
16,366, and the estimated value of the same being $1,050,000, the average value will be $64 15 per ton. As some 
tonnage has lately changed hands in Baltimore at $67, the above estimate can scarcely be too great, when the high 
class of many of the boats is considered. 

“The amount annually expended for repairing these vessels is about $105,000. 

SCRAPING AND TONGING.—‘ Scraping, which is simply dredging on a smaller scale, both as to the size of the 
boat and the dredge, is conducted only in shallow water; and while dredge-licenses are issued by the state, 
scraping-licenses are obtained from the counties, and hold good only in the local waters of the county in which 
issued. Dorchester, Talbot, and Somerset are the only counties in which scraping-licenses are issued. In the first 
two the charge is regulated by the tonnage of the vessel (being $2 per ton), while in the last there is a uniform 
charge of $10 on each boat, regardless of size. The crews of these vessels average about four men each, the 
majority of whom are able to return home after each day’s work, as the boat does not go ou‘ of the county waters, 
except to make an occasional run to a neighboring market. 

1i1——o 
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LICENSES OF SCRAPING-BOATS.—“‘ The number of scraping-boats licensed during the past seven years is as 
follows: 


| No. of men 
Counties. 1873-1874. | ~874-1875. 1875-1876. 1876-1877. 1877-1878. 1878-1879. 1879-1880. | ©mployed on 
samo during 

| | 1879-80. 

= = —__—_—_|- —/- = | _ 

Dorchester ..- Seta Sea whemaec emacs oS: 106 149 180 142 142 157 134 536 
GAIT niet used ce dene Hoe Scetcedede aie aac Sea aeereed| Seenasaseraaa= | 59 40 47 27 34 29 116 
Spmerset 204 | 322 209 165 59 151 57 228 
Total 330 530. | 429 354 298 342 220 880 


* No scraping law until 1874-"75. 


SIZE OF SCRAPING-FLEET: CHARACTER OF BOATS.—“‘The above figures have been kindly furnished to me by 
the clerks of the respective counties, and, while they embrace all vessels that are licensed, they by no means 
include all that are scraping.’ From personal inspection and from reports of reliable persons, I feel safe in placing 
the number of scraping-boats at 550, carrying 2,200 men. The additional 330 boats are working without license. 
The pay of these men will average about $18 a month each, for the seven and a half months employed, amounting 
to $135 for the season, and making a total of $297,000 received by the 2,200 men, including the captains, whose 
pay is of course larger than that of the men. 

“The average value of seraping-boats, including their outfit, is $300, which gives a total of $440,000 invested 
in scraping. About $27,500 is annually expended in repairing these boats. 

CHARACTER AND PROFITS OF OYSTERING: SCRAPERS AND TONGERS.—“‘ Socially and morally the serapers are 
somewhat superior to the dredgers. Tonging, although employing less capital and fewer men than dredging, is 
probably of greater value to the state than the latter, because the men engaged in it are of a better class, are 
better remunerated for their labor, and are less prone td evade the laws than the dredgers. While this much may 
be said in the tongmen’s favor, it is yet an unpleasant truth that they, like all others engaged in the oyster-trade, 
either as catchers or shuckers, are, as a class, indolent and improvident. The majority of them live near the water, 
often owning a small house and an acre or so of land (the value of which depends upon the proximity of good 
oyster- and fishing-grounds), and a canoe or an interest in one, used in winter for oystering and in summer for 
fishing. Having secured a house, their ambition seems to be satisfied, and but little time or money is spent in 
beautifying or improving it. It is too often the case that tongers, especially many of the negroes, who comprise 
about one-third of the total number, will work only one or two days at a time, and then remain idle until necessity 
forces them again to earn a few dollars. 

“By others, however, tonging is pursued as steadily and systematically as the wind and waves will allow, and 
when this is done I think it may safely be said, that the remuneration is equally as fair as in other trades. Those 
who pursue tonging in this way, form the most intelligent class of oystermen in the state. In some cases farmers 
and others, holding prominent social positions, may be found oystering during several of the winter months, when 
their legitimate business does not require close attention. Tonging necessitates very great exposure to the cold, 
but is, however, hardly as severe in this respect as dredging, and moreover the tongers suffer less, from the fact 
that they are generally better clad than the dredgers, and seldom werk either during very cold or very windy 
weather, on account of the smallness of their boats. From this cause I find that even the industrious ones will 
lose, on an average, at least two days out of every week, and when the time wasted by the idle ones is taken into 
account, it will be found that 120 days out of an oyster-season of eight months is about the average length of time 
for each tonger. In this actual loss of at least one-half of their time, may be seen the cause which prevents the 
tongers, as a class, from making any improvement in their financial condition, and upon their financial condition 
depends their social position. 

“While seeking information from the county clerks as regards the number of boats licensed, T also requested 
answers to the following questions, with a view to obtaining home-opinion upon the character of the tongers: 

“No. 1. What is the moral and social condition of your oystermen? No. 2. What is their occupation during 
the summer-months? 

“In answer I received the following from Somerset county: No. 1. The oystermen, as a class, are generally poor 
men, residing near the water-courses, living in and mostly owning small houses, with an acre or so of land or less 
attached to their premises, and in morals are equal to any body of men similarly situated. No. 2. In the summer, 
oystermen work on their lots and do some job work for their wealthier neighbors, but it is still to be feared that 
much of their time is unemployed. From Worcester county: No. 1. Of arather low order; some of them good as 
to morals, but a large majority reckless and improvident. No, 2. Chiefly as day-laborers; others cultivate small 
parcels of land. From Dorchester county: No.1. As a class, only fair. No. 2. Most of them have small truclk- 
farms to cultivate. From Saint Mary’s county: No.1. Fair. No. 2. Fishing and agriculture principally. From 
Anne Arundel: No. 1. Unable to answer the question, but believe they compare favorably with other industrial 
classes. No. 2. Crabbing and bedding oysters. 


ee 
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VESSELS ENGAGED IN TONGING.—“ Tonging, although generally confined to shallow water, is in some of the 
tributaries of the bay carried on in water varying in depth from 18 to 20 feet. 

“Wngaged in tonging there are 5,148 men, using 1,825 canoes or other small boats. To obtain even an 
approximate average of the amount of money made by each tonger is almost impossible, but I think it will be very 
near correct to estimate it at $225 a season, at which rate the total amount made by the tongers would be $1,158,300. 
There being 1,825 boats and 5,148 men, the average number of men carried by each boat is a little less than three. 
Many of the larger boats are held in joint ownership by two or three parties. 

STATISTICS OF TONGING-LICENSES, 1870—’80.—*‘ A statement is available and furnished herewith of the number 
of tonging-licenses issued during the past ten years, and the number of men employed on the boats in the season 
of 1879~80. 


— = A ———— ee ————— —————— = — 


<2 j 
ES 
Counties. 1870-1871. | 1871-1872. | 1872-1873. 1873-1874. | 1874-1875. | 1875-1876. | 1876-1877. | 1877-1878. | 1878-1879.| 1879-1880. #5 | Visuresfurnished 
sak 
Anne Arundel ....--. 307 249 300 421 | 314 396 250 348 343 301 903 | Sprigg Harwood. 
Galvert|-..:-----<:--" 145 146 324 380 237 207 186 198 243 312 624 | S. Sollers. 
Charles -......-...-- 8 12 48 | 22 50 49 28 23 30 | 41 123 | B. G. Stonestreet. 
Dorchester ...... ---- 331 441 | 575 405 472 280 212 182 | 142 | 199 597 | Chas. Lake. 
Tein iosh os Aaa Hien reo bra gel (nce oe 120 101 101 106 | 122 | 123 369 | Samuel Beek. 
Queen Anne’s.--.-. -- 118 119 | 178 183 | 210 172 | 146 139 144 145 | 435 | James Wooters. 
Somerset ....-- .----- 179 252 | 245 | 125 | 329 239 72 59 ENE or Seal Loree sneer | Benj. F. Lankford. 
Se Ed 267 220 | 362 | 307 | 325 272 244 197 212 | 183 549 | J. Frank Ford. 
Melboke sees 199 184 274 280 | 294 276 254 217 258 | 281 843 | J. Frank Turner. 
Wicomico........---- 112 106 195 125 172 98 88 133 | 108 134| 492 | S. P. Toadvine. 
Worcestert ..--..---.|-------+++- BEE SRO ra) Sas beet 291 | 241 | 193 | 170 | 211 | 106 213 | I. 'T. Matthews. 
ETipell eee 000] 1,720/ 2,501) 2248| 2e1@| 2,3a1[ a,774| a72| 1,815/ 1,825/ 5,148 | 
| | | 


* No records farther back than 1874. + No license required until 187475. 


“The information contained in the above table was kindly furnished to me by the gentlemen named, who are 
the clerks of the circuit courts of the respective counties, and from whom all licenses to tong must be obtained. 

LAWS FOR THE REGULATION OF TONGING.—“ The law in relation thereto is, ‘that any resident of this state 
desiring to use any canoe or other boat in catching or taking oysters for sale, with rakes or tongs, in any of the 
waters of this state, shall first obtain, by application to the clerk of the circuit court for the county wherein he may 
reside, a license therefor, and such license shall have effect from the first day of June in the year in which it may 
have been obtained, to the first day of June next succeeding; provided that such license shall not authorize the use 
of said canoe or boat in taking or catching oysters in any creek, cove, river, inlet, bay, or sound within the limits 
of any county other than that wherein the license shall have been granted, and that the boundaries of counties 
bordering on navigable waters shall be strictly construed, so as not to permit the residents of either county to take 
or catch oysters beyond the middle of the dividing channel; * * * and every applicant for such license shall 
pay to the clerk of the court where such license may be granted, and hefore the issuing and delivery of the same, 
according to the following rates, viz: for any boat measuring in length 20 feet or less, the sum of $2; measuring 
from 20 to 25 feet, the sum of $3; measuring from 25 to 30 feet, the sum of $4; and all over 30 feet, including sloops 
under custom-house tonnage, the sum of $5 each; and all oysters taken with rakes or tongs shall be culled upon the 
natural beds where they are taken; the amount received from tonging license to be paid by the clerk to the school 
commissioners for the public schools of the respective counties where such license is issued; provided the sum received 
from white tongers shall go to white schools, and the sum from colored tongers to colored schools.’ 

LICENSES AND THEIR VALUE TO THE StATE.— The money arising from licenses issued to tong and to scrape 
during the year 1879, amounted to $8,959 89, which was turned over to the boards of school commissioners of the 
various counties, with the exception of $210 received by Worcester county for licenses, and which was used by the 
county commissioners in purchasing ‘plants’ to be bedded in the county waters. It may be well to explain, that 
the laws in Worcester county are different from those in the other counties, in respect to the disposal of license- 
money, and also as regards the issuing of license. In this county the license is $1 on each man in the trade, and 
no account is taken of the boat. 

“Since 1874~75, the number of licenses granted has decreased from 2,814 to 1,825 in 1879/80. There are 
several causes for this, the principal one probably being the unprofitableness of tonging, for several seasons past, 
as compared with former years. From 1865 or 1866 to 1874 or 1875, tonging was quite profitable, as oysters com- 
manded a good price, but since the latter year prices have ruled very low, and many have turned their attention to 
other occupations. It may be that some few tongers are working without license, but from the testimony of those 
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well posted in the business, I am led to believe that the number is comparatively small. Mr. Benjamin F. Lankford, 
clerk of the circuit court of Somerset county, makes the following statement in regard to scraping-boats, which is 
equally applicable to tongers: ‘The oyster-business has been gradually declining in this county since 1873; 
during that year the number of dredge [scraping] licenses issued was 327, and the money received therefor was 
$3,270, which sum was paid into the public school treasury. I do not think, however, that the great difference 
exhibited between the years 1874 and 1879 shows the actual amount of the decline in the business. The present 
oyster-law is inefficient or is inefficiently executed’ By referring to the table showing the number of tonging- 
licenses issued during the past ten years, it will be seen that in Mr. Lankford’s county—Somerset—there were 
329 in 187475, while in 187980 there was not a single license issued to tong. The size of the tonging-canoe ranges 
from 15 or 16 feet to 30 feet or more, the larger ones being called ‘ bugeyes.’ Owing to this diversity in size, it is 
very difficult to estimate the value of these boats, but a fair average is about $100, which would cover the entire 
outfit—making $182,500 the amount invested in tonging- boats. 

CARRYING TRADE: ‘ RUNNERS”.—‘ Closely connected with tonging, and each mutually dependent upon the 
other, is another branch of the trade conducted by vessels, generally known as runners, of which there are owned 
in this state 200, carrying about 800 men. The oysters caught by tongers are either sold to these vessels, and by 
them carried to some market in the state, or they are bought by boats owned in other states and carried to northern 
cities. The runner will anchor near some tonging-ground, and an empty basket or a small flag will be hoisted to 
the masthead as a signal that she is ready to receive oysters. In one or two days she will be loaded, and is at once 
off for a market. On some occasions half a dozen or more runners may be seen in the same locality, surrounded 
by forty or fifty canoes. As soon as a tonger has caught as many as his small boat will carry, he sells out to the 
runner and returns to work. 

CREWS OF RUNNNERS AND THEIR PROFITS —‘ The men employed on runners willaverage about $18 a month, 
including their board, which, with the pay of the captains (which is about $50 a month), will amount to $166,400 for 
a season of eight months, that being the length of time that these vessels are engaged in carrying oysters. 
Reckoning the average value of the runners at $1,500, will give a total of $300,000 in this branch of the trade. 
About $30,000 is annually spent in repairing the 200 runners. 

EXtENT OF THE MARYLAND OYSTER-FLEET.—‘ Summarizing the foregoing statistics as to the number of 
vessels, their value, ete., it is seen that there are: 


Boats. Number. Crews. ae 
DOSE G ha 2 peering sec Sarr es Fee Mesias ogee SSO IS EE Dene ROSS ERe ah oR Rene cee maese snes sn seen eas eAooc nse -eaeeasans 700 5, 600 $916, 300 
SO yO i= Be ie ee ate So CECE CO SCRE CE RORC COE ODEON ESPERO SAIS SOC ROU ECRE OC eG Resa ne menaeeinosee se etecon Sze EON 550 2, 200 297, 000 
(ONO sone terme semen tna are ens R00 3 SSR OO SEER emt dense eee COUN A AS= Re Soo Concho eSaeeo aoe Peas sceemecsotorenasnaccessitas 1, 825 5, 148 1, 158, 300 
PROUT ODS Senet hee eae SESS BE ESCO RS 5005 cana acer DO Or Soa ste Sse Se eS ace Soreness ete no sscassccoteccosscera settee 200 800 166, 400 
otal 2.0 soe -e shec een eee boce Seek ee See ake ea eie en oe Se neae eRe eee ERE CN A ERAI ESTEE SEC lt re ee 8, 275 | 13, 748 2, 538, 000 
| 


WAGES AND PRorits.— The totals of this table furnish an average of $184 60 for each man. It is utterly 
impossible to obtain the number of people supported by this $2,538,000. Perhaps not one-half of the dredgers 
support any family; but with tongers and scrapers it is different. Five is usually reckoned as the average number 
of a family; but as very many of these men are single, it would be too high in the present case. It can scarcely, 
however, be too much to reckon that for every oysterman there is an average of four individuals dependent upon 
him. This would give 54,992 as the number of people supported by the catching of oysters in this state. In 
addition to this, there are hundreds dependent indirectly, as shopkeepers and in other ways, upon the oystermen. 

MARYLAND CAPITAL INVESTED IN OYSTER-FISHING.—‘‘ Invested in oyster-boats, the summary is: 


7ZO0Kdredwers:vatigls 500k see ata chee wens eee elas te secre reece ae la re foe eens eee taser ear pL OOOO 
Outhtiofisames esses est he so dbs SE ER ES gE ere ee ate ee ete oe tei teeters rae 70, 000 

as) yon ere MA toll) eemet=cas nome Hobe GesoR nce SsenjQ0cq ata ccarmbed comccod so SasSeoreoed cee soNeSae 440, 000 

PA Gareenssdh yA a0) 6s Shas socseo Rosse sedans Hoos sepecn solute GeSccebess sdose55eS556 cosbssesses 300, 000 

15,825: canoes, at $100... . .s222- toca aces cee ee se scans Saas eem ease eee eee easeee mean ae ee/teees 182, 500 
TotaleeSyO7h 2s tkok SE Ak eet SS ee eae eee eerae as eee 2, 042, 500 


“The amount annually expended for repairs for these vessels is, as near as I can calculate, from reports 
received from shipbuilders, $162,500, of which probably $75,000 is received by carpenters, sailmakers, and other 
workmen.” 

Mr. MALTBY’S ESTIMATE OF THE YIELD OF CHESAPEAKE BAY, IN 1865.—Before following Mr. Edmonds into 
a new branch of the business—that of shipments in shell—it may be well to give briefly some memoranda by Mr. 
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C.S. Maltby, of estimates upon the former yield of Chesapeake bay. The first of these is a table of oysters taken 
in Maryland waters alone in 1865, which is as follows: 


Oysters taken in Maryland waters, 1865. 


ae He “ Total 
Destination. Dredged. Tonged. Manticnty 
SSAA ORES LN eee ott hago eles ae oi oes wale Gniwmtane oa name eouwe ne amu ot aeianeaps eee eine taane cep see 2, 750, 250 144, 750 2, 895, 000 
178, 125 9, 375 187, 500 
210, 000 105, 000 315, 000 
Fair Haven, Connecticut 131, 250 393, 750 | 525, 000 
INGWMOrk-s-5-- -<--cces~ Ssenees a aac Ac tH seasccincoenio ey, 262, 000 262, 000 
Philadelphia .- 360, 000 360, 000 
Seaford, Delaware -... 27, 500 247, 500 275, 000 
Salisbury, Maryland 6, 000 54, 000 60, 000 
Tilt thine saceeogesceche eased = shee eis iA ule iis PL er cite Seidl ane setae Be 0 ee Ree a ae 3,663,125 | 1,216,375 4, 889, 500 
Second, is given the following table of— 
Oysters taken in Virginia waters, 1865. 
Destination. Dredged. Tonged. Bushels. 

916, 750 48, 250 965, 000 
59, 375 3, 125 62, 500 
23, 334 11, 666 35, 000 
43, 750 131, 250 175, 000 
RA besseccs eta 787, 500 787, 500 
40° 000i|<--n 0c. 40, 000 
1, 083, 209 | 981, 791 | 2, 065, 000 


The consumption of Baltimore that year was: by city and county trade, 625,000 bushels; by raw-packing, 
1,875,000 bushels; by “preserved”, 965,000 bushels; total, 3,465,000 bushels. 

cena OF Tar CHESAPEAKE OYSTER-FLEET OF 1865. — The gathering of oysters in the Chesapeake in 
1865, according to the same notes, employed 1,000 boats in dredging. These would average 50 tons in size, and 
were said to yield $200,000 in tax, at $4 per ton. The average dredgings of these boats are given at 4,746 bushels, 
which, at 45 cents, yielded $2,135 70. In tonging that year there were said to be engaged 1,555 canoes, distributed 
as follows : 

Canoes tonging. 


PRUMNE COR OIULV Olsens ence e acta os 25 odac ceisctanciccceasiecex 200 | On Chester, including Swan Point...........-...----.-<--<- 125 
Di IPUSTEIN SS LI lnc CAS Aa Se Se ae eh TG). 4) Chin cAI ON eee chs copoesoaosS cod Saco NE ecoc be neers CeEeaeeS 50 
MUM CONNECOMIMEL™ mas cone sts fase ews slew et ise 8 ee 2) 125 a On Soath: and West LIVCTS > ccc1- 55 -ces ccid- a nince css cesclcsee 50 
aminiGiley AT AMESROX 2a 5 oe koe eS lon Gases ck codaneecee ADEE One ernin meee ee ye. Ios cess Seca c eee 40 
(ON) NENT SS Shige eae Sateen SOR On Patuxent cosets ds wstees sco sects soestes eas ecient cone 200 
OnuePocomac and suribimtarics.<.~ —. 0. ncececeoeaconcceoessece 300 | On mouth of Potomac and Saint Mary’s ........---.---.---- 75 
Ose Neeser erste eee aco ces accccs. de oniecdace ence ss 50 

OniChoptank and Sharp’s islands: ........:-...--.---------- 100 tales ee = =o .aciee Ree Sciainateree aninet avalawieietatsia's'aepetate ts 1, 555 


Each of these canoes should pay $44 a year tax. This, theoretically, yielded the state in 1865, $68,420. 


46. PACKING AND SHIPPING TRADE OF MARYLAND. 


SHIPMENTS OF OYSTERS 1N SHELL.—I now resume the language of Mr. Edmonds’ report: 

“From the prolific beds of the Chesapeake bay immense quantities of oysters are yearly taken for bedding in 
northern waters, and also for immediate consumption in the principal cities along the coast, from the bay to 
Portland, Maine. It is not the West alone which is dependent upon the Chesapeake for oysters, for without the 
supplies annually drawn from this bay the Atlantic coast, from Delaware to Maine, would be but poorly supplied. 
The Chesapeake is the great storehouse from which several millions of bushels of oysters are annually carried to 
restock the exhausted beds of other localities. More than two hundred vessels, averaging in value about $3,000 
each, are for eight months of the year engaged in the trade between the bay and northern markets. During the 
winter the oysters which are taken north are used for immediate local consumption, while those taken in the spring 
are used almost exclusively for bedding purposes. At Seaford, Delaware, there is quite an extensive packing-trade, 
Maryland oysters being used. It is well known that oysters are eaten during the summer at the North much more 
extensively than in Mary] and and Virginia. 

“Among many intelligent men, both in Maryland and Virginia, there is great opposition to the shipment of: 
oysters in the shell to northern markets. They claim, and justly too, that the packing trade of the two states 
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would be much more largely developed if northern cities were unable to bry oysters in the shell, and as the 
shucking of oysters gives employment to such a number of people, they hold that it would be a wise policy to 
heavily tax all oysters shipped in the shell. It is very questionable, however, whether such a measure would be 
constitutional. 

“Two great objections which might also be urged against the system, are that the majority of oysters shipped 
north are purchased late in the spring, when the packing trade is about over, at prices necessarily low, and that 
the beds are seriously injured by being disturbed after the commencement of the spawning season. The oysters 
purchased and taken north in the spring for bedding would, if allowed to remain until the fall and then sold for 
immediate use, bring nearly half a million dollars more than they now sell for; that is, there would be a yearly gain 
to the oystermen of Maryland and Virginia of nearly half a million dollars. 

“There being in the spring no home demand for them, they sell sometimes as low as 4 cents a bushel, and from 
that up to 12 and 15. In the spring of 1879 a vessel loaded in the Great Choptank.river with 16,000 bushels, cost 
$040, or just 4 cents a bushel. These oysters are taken north and planted, where they grow very rapidly, and 
during the following fall and winter they come in competition with oysters from Maryland and Virginia packers. 

STATISTICS OF SHIPMENTS FOR NORTHERN PLANTING IN 1879.—‘“ During the spring of 1879, Capt. Samuel 
M. Travers, of the oyster-police force, directed his deputy commanders to board all vessels loading with plants for 
northern waters, and obtain the number of bushels taken. He has favored me with the result, which is as follows: 


Shipped north for planting in spring of 1879. 


Bushels. 
From Tangier sound and tributaries ..---..------------------------- +--+ see 22e -2 ++ eee eee ee ee eee 353, 750 
Nanticoke river and Fishing bay -.-----.----------- ------ ------ -- +--+ ---- eee ene + -- 2+ een ene ------ 125, 000 | 
Little Choptank viver:- 222. <--. 2 ~~~ -- <= 5-26 see iene a= cone cre enn en ens wane saa ness o~ =a neem 125, 000 
Great Choptank river ---- 2... ---~ <2 ene ene ona ann am oe ne ews nin in = wen wa wine nnn wens aan eae 375, 000 
FBastern bay ..------------- +--+ ---- ---- 2-2-2222 2 = en nnn ne ne en nnn ce ene nn cone cen e wenn ones 62, 500 
(Ola em nye Oo onedodecce Ssccau cuss Eamo ee ohd 6 Ses cccsobee sand cgsicnd sneessarbasesedo sebasa cose coos 250, 000 
Anne Arundel county waters -.---2. --.- == --.- - a = oon ons cee wn nn on eens wma SOSO0eea50 112, 500 
Paton TMV OLA Okun Deb aRIOS | oe ae a aa ae eee int ee ee eee 150, 000 
Potomaciriver and dributarieseses asses see =a ete ee ele eeeie aes lees eee an eee OS MOE 
Uo) Hb ios Sea aoe Ee eee ACAAS BE Jao SoS O Ses 00 CORE Bere aaO GOO Sas = oe OEE peesSe can BOaasacS 2, 178, 750 


“The average price paid was 7 cents a bushel. Owing to the action of the state legislature, at its last session, 
in forbidding the eatching of oysters after April 15, the shipments from Maryland waters in the spring of 1880 
were much smaller than for the previous year.” 

ESTIMATES OF SHIPMENTS IN 1879—80.—The estimates made of shipments from Maryland waters to northern 
ports from May 31, 1879, to May 31, 1880, are compiled by Edmonds, as follows. I think they are hardly to be closely 
relied on, or of much value, but I annex the table: 


Ops 

“ a8 

a re 

Shipped to— | EI I 
"ey an 4 
5 5 8 5 

o 
io a 


| Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. 

Portland, Maine. .......--.---------- one n eee eee cree nn ene nn enn nnn cere cece en enn nnn cen enna nena en eaennneen ac nern nnn assaeees 9, 000 75, 000 84, 000 
Fair Hayen, Connecticut. ..---- COS SSE Ie eobo “ASSor Cece stScmsacs 226 Sco See eS se oss nasoseesee ose Q 66, 000 50, 000 116, 000 
Providence and Providence river 110, 000 30, 000 140, 000 


Boston one ae eee nese eee see anancnioeaae's as Acid 80, 000 80, 000 
Delaware bay -.....--.--.-.--.-.-.----==- Jeeeis sbcchoctc ponent ens ack ewe sen as ose ee eee ae eee ee ee al S66 (O60! anwar 488, 880 
Tap ey6 (lh ae Peco cea mne seco MASI SM OSHS IPAS SORES SOS S Stes A 162, 960 162, 960 
Seaford, Delaware (for packing and for local use) -.--------------+ ---<-- 22-222 eeee ee eee ene eee een e ee ten eee tne reeeee sees 200, 000 200, 000 
New Works ee see se ee ee cea Salta w Sa Se ee ae ee See SRS oe soe ne Seine see ctalae he salem as nme > Sm ei nie meee let eet eee i Represent esoscooSs: 650, 000 
"4, 921, 840 

Per railiand| steamers. c-0s2<0 2 cone ccenencloceode luaenn dae a eepme rar nmnece sean dea demmenae-nonsscaninatuam =a Suniis ces mainte mms m= msl) atm eon i eae 100, 000 
Mobals <2 Pas es es es en eae sow Be eae a pee eo a Se ois Tere eine fee sees 2, 021, 840 


Lhave thrown distrust on this table, because I hardly think it possible to tell, with any accuracy, what went north 
from Maryland waters and what from Virginia. 
SHIPMENTS NORTHWARD IN 1865,—In 1865 Mr. C. 8. Maltby counted the shipments northward as follows: 


Hain cayenkConnechicubies: n= sheer ere cmee eee = ae eee ei rs Rene EES DEAT eee ae ee 700, 000 
New: Work: =. one ee ee Saas Se as ae ee eet tet See iano ete 1, 050, 000 
hited el phrases sees sae eee eee oe ee eee rn eS ae COO 5 nO Que aC OC OaCU San 400, 000 
Boston, Massachusettsess.cse-1-s-scn estan celts e naan seis stein eiaae aim Teenie aie a ela ei eee 350, 000 


otal See eee es Se ae ald 5 Pes ete sis beres 2 ac | te Ae SR es ew aneee 2, 500, 000 
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The vessels engaged in carrying oysters from the Chesapeake to the North are generally owned in the cities to 
which they run; and it would duplicate statistics to include them in the oyster-fleet of the Chesapeake. It would, 
however, be equally an error to make no mention of them at all. From the best information to be obtained by 
correspondence with the owners of the vessels, I would put their number at 200, with a present aggregate value of 
$600,000. About 1,000 men compose their crews, and the wages of these will amount to about $140,000 a season. 

The oysters taken North for immediate use cost, on an average, about 25 cents a bushel; while plants, during the 
past season, probably averaged 10 cents a bushel, about 3 cents more than the price during the previous season. 

The dismissing of this subject will be excused by the reader, who has access to and has read the previous 
chapters, which treat of the use of Chesapeake “seed” and oysters in the waters of the Atlantic states. 

BEGINNING OF OYSTER-PACKING IN BALTIMORE.—“ Having given an account of the oystermen, their boats, 
etc.,” says Mr. Edmonds, “it is now appropriate to present some statistics of the number of bushels of oysters caught 
and the disposition made of them. The most important factor in this connection being the packing-trade, I will 
endeavor to show the extent of this business, as compiled from the books of the different firms engaged in it. 

“About 1834 or 1835 a small packing-house was opened in Baltimore, but it soon passed out of existence, and 
no record of it can now be obtained. The first important enterprise in this line was the establishment of a 
packing-house in 1836, by Mr. C. S. Maltby, a native of Connecticut. Mr. Maltby, who, by the way, is still in the 
business, confined his operations exclusively to the raw trade for a number of years. As his business increased, 
he established a line of wagons from Baltimore to Pittsburgh, and was thus enabled to supply the west with fresh 
oysters long before the Baltimore and Ohio railroad had stretched out its track to that then distant region.* 

BEGINNING OF STEAMED OYSTERS.—‘ Mr. A. Field was the first to develop in Baltimore the steam trade. He 
began a few years after Mr. Maltby. His oysters were steamed and then hermetically sealed in small tin cans. 

«“ Having been once established, the trade increased quite rapidly, and for some years oyster-packing, both raw 
and steamed, was very profitable; but as there is an abundant chance of financial success through dishonest 
means, with but little danger of detection, many unscrupulous firms engaged in the steamed-oyster business, and 
by packing ‘light weights’, 7. c., putting in a one-pound can about six or seven ounces of oysters, and filling the 
remaining space with water, and about the same proportion of oysters and water in larger cans, and either selling 
them under some fictitious brand, or else entirely omitting any name, they succeeded in gaining for the packing-trade 
of Baltimore a by no means enviable reputation. To enable them to compete with these ‘tricks in trade’, reliable 
houses were in some cases forced to follow their example, as in many places it was found impossible to sell standard 
goods at fair prices, while ‘light weights’ could, of course, be sold at much lower figures. In answer to the question 
as to whether ‘light weights’ were sold extensively in the west, I was lately informed by a gentleman from that 
part of the Union, that up to within a year or so it had been almost impossible to obtain full weights, but that some 
improvement had lately taken place in this respect. The same gentleman, on returning to the West, sent me the 
names of three packing-houses whose names appeared on the cans, and whose oysters were ‘light weights’. An 
examination proved the names to be fictitious, there being no such firms in Baltimore. 

Tur Union OystER Company.—“ Close competition, by causing a cutting in prices, helped on the trouble, and 
for several years previcus to 1878 the business was very unprofitable. In 1878, to save themselves, the packers 
formed a combination known as the ‘Union Oyster Company’, embracing all the leading firms engaged in the 
steaming business, with the exception of three or four, who, having well-known standard brands, preferred to fight 
it out alone. The formation of the Union Company was, in itself, an evidence that the trade was in a deplorable 
condition. The company was established with a capital of $300,000, the stock being divided among the twenty-three 
firms who entered it in proportion to the amount of business previously done by them. The affairs of the company 
are managed by a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and the twenty-three firms, who constitute the board of 
directors. In joining the company each firm entirely relinquishes their own steaming business (although they may 
still conduct the raw trade) and act merely as agents for the union. All oysters are bought and packed by the 
union, and then sold to the packers at a uniform price, thus placing every firm on exactly the same level. At the 
same time the union may sell directly to the trade. 

“The result of this combination has been to partially break up fraudulent packing, although it is still carried 
on to some extent. Outside of the union there are three or four extensive firms, whose oysters sell on the reputation 
of their brands, and it would obviously be impolitic for them to engage in packing light weights. 

THE RAW-OYSTER PACKING-HOUSES.— The raw-oy ster business has always been more profitable and less subject 

to the vicissitudes of trade, although there are many losses from spoilt oysters when the weather happens to turn 
suddenly warm. Raw oysters, after being opened, are packed in sinall air-tight cans holding about a quart, and 


* Tn 1850, according to memoranda furnished by C. S. Maltby, there were six houses engaged in packing oysters, to the extent of 
400,000 to 500,000 cans a year. The price was $7 a dozen, and five to ten cases to one purchaser was considered a large sale. F ruits, ete., 
were packed to a siill larger value by the same houses. 

+ Mr. GC. S. Maltby records that in 1865, 1,875,000 bushels of oysters were packed raw in Baltimore, and 1,360,000 bushels were preserved. 
In 1869 he ae rs in Maryland 55 packers who, at 500 to 2,500 cans per day, put up twelve to fifteen millions of cans in a season of seven 
months, using 5,000,000 bushels. Sixty “‘raw” houses that year employed 3,000 hands, while the packers gave employment to 7,500 persons, 
Large quantities of canned oysters were annually sent, at that time, by steamship to Havana. In 1272 the same notes record as opening 
oysters, 2,000 men; making cans, 300 men; box-makers, 50 men; clerks and laborers, 300. AJI these were in the ** raw” trade of Baltimore, 
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these are arranged in rows in a long wooden box, with a block of ice between each row, or they are emptied into a 
keg, half-barrel, or barrel made for this purpose. When the latter plan is pursued, the keg or barrel is filled to 
about five-sixths of its capacity, and then a large piece of ice is thrown in, after which the top is fastened on as 
closely as possible, and it is at once shipped to the West, usually by special oyster-trains or by express. Packed in 
this way, with moderately cold weather, the oysters will keep very well for a week or ten days. During the most 
active part of the “raw” season there are daily oyster-trains of from thirty to forty cars from Baltimore to the West, 
where nearly all the Baltimore oysters are consumed. J'rom the shores of the Chesapeake bay, as far as Detroit, 
there is scarcely a city or town (connected with any of the great trunk lines) which is not supplied with Maryland 
raw-oysters. Farther west, and to a considerable extent in European countries, the demand is supplied by steamed 
oysters. The oysters used in the raw trade are of a finer quality, and consequently command better prices than 
steamed. In fact, nothing in the shape of an oyster is too small to be available for the ‘steamed’ trade. And 
from this arises one of the great sources of injury to the oyster-beds. So long as dredgers are able to sell their 
entire catch, regardless of the size of the oysters, it will be useless to expect any improvement in the beds. Young 
oysters of a very small growth can be disposed of almost as promptly as larger ones, and while this is the case, it 
need not be expected that dredgers will have foresight enough to see the wisdom of throwing all small oysters back 
on the bars. During the past season the supply of oysters was often insufficient to meet the demand, and the 
‘steamed’ trade was compelled to suspend work for a considerable length of time on account of a scarcity of 
oysters, all that were received being quickly taken by ihe ‘raw’ men at prices which would be unprofitable for 
steaming. 

STATISTICS OF THE BALTIMORE PACKING-HOUSES.—‘ Baltimore, the great oyster-market of the United States, 
annually packs more oysters than any other city in the world. It is the great center of the packing-trade, 
surpassing in that particular all other cities, and yearly handling more oysters than all the other packing points of 
Maryland and Virginia combined. During the season, extending from September 1, 1879, to May 15, 1880, the 
number of vessels loaded with oysters arriving at Baltimore, was 9,543. (or a daily average of 37 for the 257 days), 
bringing 7,252,972 bushels, which would make the average cargo 760 bushels. In addition to the amount brought 
by sail-vessels, there were 25,000 bushels received by steamers and consigned directly to hotels and restaurants, 
making a total of 7,277,972 bushels, of which there were packed raw 3,769,353 bushels, hermetically sealed 2,189,939 
bushels, and used for city consumption 818,680 bushels. 

“Hngaged in oyster-packing in Baltimore there are 45 firms, with a capital of $2,338,300, occupying, in their 
business, houses and grounds witb an estimated value of $1,360,966. During the summer these firms are generally 
engaged in fruit-packing, and their capital and buildings are thus in active use during the entire year. 

“These firms employ 4,167 males and 2,460 females—total, 6,627; and during the season of 1879-80 paid to 
them in wages $602,427. The total number of bushels of oysters packed was 6,459,292, which required 25,546,780 
tin cans and 929,614 wooden cases. The value of the oysters packed, including shucking, cans, etc., was $3,517,349. 
Por the tin cans $794,919 was paid, and for the wooden cases $102,622. 

ORISFIELD AS A PACKING CENTER.—‘“ Next to Baltimore, Crisfield is the most important packing point in the 
state. Had the oyster-beds in the vicinity of Crisfield not been so greatly depleted, I think the trade at that city 
would have increased much more rapidly than ithas. Crisfield is literally built upon oysters, or rather oyster-shells, 
almost the entire space now occupied by the business part of the city having been under water. The shells from 
the packing-houses have been utilized to make new ground, and gradually the city has pushed out nearly a half a 
mile into the bay. Atthe present time some of the houses are built on piles, and are entirely surrounded by water, 
having no means of communication with the land except by boats. 

STATISTICS OF THE OYSTER-PACKING IN MARYLAND, 1879~80.—“ From the books of the 98 oyster-packing 
firms of Maryland, the following table has been compiled, showing the amount of business done at each city from 
September 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880: 

Oyster-packing in Maryland, season 1879~80. 
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BALTIMORE OYSTER-SHUCKING TROUGH. 
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Oyster-packing in Maryland, season 1879-80—Continued. 
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“ Baltimore is the only place where tin cans and wooden cases are used to any extent, shipments from other 
cities being made almost exclusively in bulk—in barrels, half-barreis, and kegs—and it was thought better merely 
to ascertain the cost of these without giving their number. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE “ OYSTER-SHUCKERS.”—“* As shown by the table, there are 6,179 males and 2,460 
females employed in oyster-shucking in Maryland. During the season they receive as wages $777,779, this being 
an average of only $90 06. Very few of the shuckers are regularly at work, and while in one week an expert 
hand may make from $8 to $15, during the next week he may be idle. 

“Of the 6,179 males, nearly all of whom are employed in the ‘raw?’ trade, about three-fourths are negroes, 
the majority of them being comparatively steady workmen, while the whites are more generally disposed to be idle 
and intemperate. The few whites in the business are generally of a very low class of society. Within the past 
year afew females have essayed to shuck raw oysters, but their number is still very small, and will probably so 
continue, owing to the nature of the work. The 2,460 females are all employed in the steam oyster-houses of 
Baltimore. They are mostly white girls of from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, the proportion of older ones, 
as well as of colored, being small. These girls are almost without exception of foreign birth or parentage, the 
largest proportion being of Bohemian origin, with Irish probably coming next. Jew American girls, however poor, 
will consent to engage in this occupation, as in it both sexes must mingle indiscriminately, without regard to color, 
class, or condition. Owing to the thorough steaming the oysters are very easily opened, and the amount of physical 
labor required is comparatively light; but during busy seasons the work begins about daybreak and lasts until 
dark, and is of course exceedingly fatiguing. An industrious hand can make from 75 cents to $1 a day, but from 
the great irregularity in their work they are probably not engaged over one-half of the time. 

“Considering the class of the people employed in the packing-houses, I do not think it safe to estimate more 
than an average of two individuals dependent upon the wages of each shucker, at which rate there are in Maryland 
17,278 people dependent upon oyster-shucking. 

THE OYSTER-PACKING FiRMS.—‘ It may be well to say that there are about 225 men composing the 95 
oyster-packing firms of the state. A noteworthy fact in this connection, is that the large majority of them are 
of northern birth, and many of them, especially those in Crisfield and the smaller packing towns, reside in Maryland 
only during the oyster-season, returning every spring to their northern homes. More oyster-packers have come 
from Connecticut than from all other states combined. It is a somewhat singular coincidence, that both Mr. C. 8. 
Maltby and Mr. A. Field, who respectively established the raw and the steam trade, were both originally from 
Connecticut, and both are still living, the former in active business. There are about 1,125 individuals forming the 
families of the oyster-packers. 

“ During May, June, July, and August the packers of Baltimore are engaged in canning fruits and vegetables ; 
and the same girls who in winter shuck oysters, in summer pare peaches and other fruits. The male shuckers of 
Baltimore, as well as those of the cities in lower Maryland, having no regular employment in summer, work at 
whatever odd jobs may be found. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF CANS AND CASES.—“ The manufacture of cans and cases, an important industry in 
Baltimore, is so largely dependent upon oyster-packing, that an effort has been made to obtain some statistics 
pertaining to it, although the exact figures will appear in the census of manufacturing industries. About $250,000 
is invested in the business, which gives employment to 400 men (on oyster-cans), whose wages for eight months 
amounts to about $100,000. This estimate is based on the number of cans used, as shown by the returns from the 
packing-houses, the workmen being paid so much per 100 cans. It was very difficult to obtain any satisfactory 

—— 


*Subtracting from this, cost of labor and packing-cases, about $1,827,000, gives the original cost of these oysters, $2,166,848. Add to this the value of the oyster 
“plants” sent north. $303,276, and you get $2,470,124. This is not quite the whole product of Maryland waters, however, and in my general summary I place $2,500,000 
as the totai value annually of the state.—E. L 
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statistics regarding the number of ship-carpenters occupied in building and repairing oyster-vessels, but from an 
extensive correspondence with ship-builders in various parts of the state, I think it will be placing the estimate 
too low rather than too high, to say that there are 300 workmen, including carpenters and sail-makers, with yearly 
wages amounting to $156,000. As can-makers, ship-yard workmen, ete., we then have 700 men, with about 3,500 
people dependent upon them, receiving $256,000 in wages. 

THE RETAIL TRADE OF BALTIMORE AND OTHER CITIES.—“ It was found impossible to obtain the number of 
people engaged in the retail trade of Baltimore and other cities, as any statistics gathered from restaurants and 
hotels would be delusive, since they are not engaged exclusively in handling oysters. Under the circumstances the 
best estimates that can be made may be deduced from calculations based upon the local consumption in the cities. 
In Baltimore the city trade is monopolized by a number of commission houses, which handle all the oysters taken 
for local use, with the exception of the receipts by steamers. From the books of these firms it was ascertained that 
the sales of oysters from September 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, for consumption in the city and suburbs, amounted to 
793,680 bushels. Add to this 25,000 aenele received by steamers, and the total retail trade is found to be 818,680 
bushels. The average price paid for shucking raw oysters is 15 cents a gallon; these being all of fine quality, val 
open a gallon to a bushel, and hence the amount paid for opening 815,680 bushels would be $122,802. Estimating 
the average amount made by the shuckers at $6 a week, or $192 for the season, it is seen that there are 640 men 
steadily employed for nearly eight months of the year in opening oysters for local consumption in Baltimore. There 
is, in addition to these, a large number of men who sell oysters around the streets; others who rent a cellar room 
and sell from there; some engage in driving oyster-carts; and a few are employed only during the oyster-season in 
restaurants as extra help. As near as can be discovered, the number of these may be placed at 500, with wages 
and earnings amounting to $96,000. Of these 1,140 men about 500 are negroes. 

CONSUMPTION IN BALTIMORE OF OYSTERS FROM OTHER STATES.—‘ In addition to its own stock, Baltimore 
annually uses a large quantity of ‘fancy’ oysters from northern cities. The Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore railway, in 1879, carried to that city 273,120 pounds of oysters in the shell, representing about 50,300 
bushels. In addition to this, a firm of Baltimore men has lately opened a large establishment near Cape May, 
New Jersey, whence last fali they shipped about 20 half-barrels of opened oysters daily, during September and 
October. A similar importation from planting-beds near Providence, Rhode Island, has been heretofore described. 

LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF TOWNS ON CHESAPEAKE BAy.—“ The local consumption of towns on the bay is 
about 200,000 bushels a season, the shucking of which pays $30,000 to 150 men. Estimating an average of five to 
a family, these 1,290 men who are engaged in shucking and selling oysters for local consumption throughout the 
state, represent an aggregate of 6,450 individuals. Knowing the consumption per capita of Baltimore and suburbs, 
and calculating that the inhabitants of the tidewater counties consume proportionately at least twice as many, it is 
easy to obtain an approximate idea of the total number of oysters annually consumed in the state, and not found 
in the returns from the packers. Of course the interior counties are not considered here, as they receive oysters 
from the packers which have already been noted. The estimate that the tidewater counties consume locally twice 
as many as Baltimore in proportion to the number of inhabitants, is based upon careful inquiry among well-informed 
persons. On this estimate, taking the population as returned by the present census, there are about 875,000 
bushels annually consumed in the counties bordering on the bay, in addition to the 200,000 bushels consumed in 
the towns on the bay. These oysters are generally opened by the families who eat them, and hence there is no 
expense for shucking. 

OYSTER-CURRENCY.—“In some of the lower counties of the state, oysters often pass current as money, and 
in one town there is a weekly paper (subscription price $1), about 50 of the subscribers to which annually pay in 
oysters. As the editor thus receives from 100 to 125 bushels of oysters a season, all of which are used in his own 
family, I readily believe his assertion that he ‘was very fond of oysters.’” 


47. STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR BALTIMORE. 


RECAPITULATION OF NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED IN OYSTER-INDUSTRY.—Summing up the total of all 
engaged in the oyster-trade, we have: 
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“Tn the above enumeration no account has been taken of the number of owners of the dredge, the serape, and 
the running-boats, as any attempt to obtain such would be futile, since not even the names of the boats can be 
ascertained. If it were possible to gather this information, it would swell the above figures to much larger 
proportions. From the $1,860,000, the present estimated value of these 1,450 boats (excluding canoes), there must 
be a yearly profit of at least several hundred thousand dollars. Some of the boats are owned by packers, others by 
the captains, and the rest are distributed among all classes of society and almost all professions and occupations. 
When the number of these are taken into account, it will more than counterbalance any overestimates, if such there 
be, in regard to the number of persons dependent upon the oyster-trade of the state. 

STATISTICS OF SEAFORD, DELAWARE.—‘ Seaford, Delaware, situated on the Nanticoke river, a tributary of 
the Chesapeake bay, has quite an extensive packing-trade; and as all the oysters are carried from Maryland 
waters, it was considered advisable to include in this report the statistics of the trade at that city. Mr. D. L. 
Rawlins, of Seaford, informs me that ‘the oyster-packing business at Seaford was started by Platt & Mallory (of 
Fair Haven) in the fall of 1859. Hemingways, Rowe, and other eastern packers came in 1863 and 1864, They put 
nearly all their oysters in small tin cans, which they shipped in eases holding about 52 cans each, a good proportion 
being sent to Fair Haven, Connecticut, to be reshipped from there. The business not proving as profitable as was 
expected, by 1867 nearly all the original packers had sold out and left, since which time a fluctuating amount of 
business has been kept up by various successive parties, with alternating failure and success. No cans are used 
now, shipments being made nearly altogether in bulk’. / 

“There are at Seaford seven oyster-packing firms, having an aggregate capital of $14,600, and occupying 
buildings estimated to be worth $28,500. From September 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, 184,500 bushels of oysters were 
packed raw, giving employment to 170 males and 45 females, the wages of both for the season amounting to 
$14,230. The estimated value of the oysters, after being shucked and packed, was $71,350. When shucked 
oysters are shipped in bulk, the package (barrel or half-barrel) is returned after being emptied, and then refilled. 
On this account only 1,400 packages, costing $1,000, were bought by Seaford packers during the season of 1879-30. 
About 400 persons are dependent upon the oyster-trade of Seaford. The local consumption, added to the packing, 
gives a total of 200,009 bushels handled at Seaford. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR EMPLOYED IN MARYLAND OYSTER-TRADE.—“‘ The following general summary of the 
whole trade in Maryland will give a good idea of its extent: 
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* Estimated. 


YIELD OF MARYLAND OYSTER-FISHERY.—‘The number of bushels of oysters caught in Maryland during 
1879~80, and the disposition made of them, is as follows: 
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“PBxactitude is not altogether possible; the ‘round number’, 10,600,000, will, therefore, express the total well.” 

THE PLANTING INTERESTS OF MARYLAND.—The planting interests of Maryland have heretofore been very 
slight. Now attention is being turned to it more and more. In Virginia, however, considerable planting is done, 
and under the chapter devoted to that state will be found a study of the planting of the whole of Chesapeake 
bay. Important experiments are now being made at Saint James, under the directions of Maj. T. B. Ferguson, 
commissioner of fisheries for the state, who intends to introduce the best methods of European oyster-culture : 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR MARYLAND: 
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*The total number of bushels packed in the state was 7,653,492, but 1,000,000 bushels came from Virginia. 
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48. THE OYSTER-LAWS OF MARYLAND. 


OYSTER-LAWS.—The oyster-laws of Maryland are too voluminous to be given in full, and an abstract has, 
therefore, been made of them. Before giving this, I quote Mr. Edmonds’ remarks upon them and their effect, as 
follows : 

“or the enforcement of these laws an oyster-police force is established, and for the use of the force one 
steamer and eight fast-sailing sloops are provided; but owing to the character of the laws in force previous to the 
last session of the legislature, it was impossible for the police force to carry out the purposes for which it was 
intended. During the fiscal year ending September 350, 1879, the cost of supporting this force amounted to 
$44,379 76, while the receipts of the ‘oyster-fund’ for the same time were $31,969 12, thus leaving the force in 
debt to the state for that year $12,410 64. Previous to 1877 the amount received for dredging-licenses had been 
more than enough to pay the annual expenses of the force; and when this was changed so that the receipts were 
less than the disbursements, great dissatisfaction was manifested throughout the state. The oyster-police force 
received the blame, although it did not deserve it. The loss of revenue was occasioned by the fact that more than 
one-half of the dredging-fleet worked during the past season [1879] without any license. This was mainly owing 
to the failure of the legislatures of Maryland and Virginia to ratify the report made by a commission previously 
appointed to determine the boundary line on the Potomae river between the two states. In consequence of this 
neither state could claim jurisdiction over the waters of the Potomac, and hence dredgers could work without 
license. Many of the unlicensed boats also caught their oysters in Maryland waters on forbidden ground, and 
escaped arrest, not through any fault of the police force, but in consequence of defective laws, which made it so 
difficult to convict the violators of them that it was useless to arrest the dredgers. 

“During my investigation of this subject I spent a week on board the police-steamer Leila, and about ten 
oclock one morning, while on this trip, I was called forward by Captain Travers, the commander of the steamer, 
to watch the movements of a large fleet of dredgers some eight or ten miles ahead of us. Sixty-three boats were 
counted, only five of which were licensed. It was useless to arrest any, since they had seen the steamer nearly an 
hour before she reached them, and had taken in all their dredges. The wet oysters and ropes lying on deck should 
have been prima facie evidence that the law had been violated; but repeated trials had demonstrated that it was 
impossible to convict the captain of a dredging-boat, unless the officers of the steamer were able to swear that they 
had seen the dredge hauled up; and not only that, but must also be able to swear that oysters, and not rocks or 
stones, were brought up by the dredge. These two things were obviously impossible in nearly every case. In 
many cases the police force were hindered and restricted by the rulings of illiterate magistrates, some of whom, 
it is said, are interested in dredging-boats, while others_are more in sympathy with the dredgers than with the 
police. Such was the working of the old law. It is to be hoped that the new one will prove of more value, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is still imperfect. Under the old law the beds were allowed but little rest, tonging 
and dredging continuing long after the spawning-season had begun. By the new law, however, it was intended 
that the close-season should be extended, and it was made unlawful to take oysters from the waters of the state 
‘between the 15th day of April and the Ist day of September, except for private use, to the amount of five bushels 
per day, or for sale of the same to any citizen or citizens of the neighborhood, and to them only for the purpose of 
being consumed where sold, or for the purpose of replanting or bedding in the waters of the counties wherein they 
are caught, or for sale to the citizens of the county wherein they are caught, and to them only for the purpose of 
replanting or bedding in the waters of the said counties’. The meaning of this clause being somewhat obscure, 
the courts have been called upon to interpret it, and by some means they have rendered decisions allowing the 
tongmen to catch an unlimited quantity of oysters during what was intended to be the close-season. 

“The two most important features of the new law are, that the penalty for illegal dredging, which was formerly 
imposed upon the captain and crew only, is now shared by the vessel, and that the evidence necessary for 
conviction is made somewhat less difficult to obtain than by the old law. It is, however, still defective, and its 
force greatly impaired by the insertion of the words ‘on deck’, in section 39, which says: ‘That if any boat or 
vessel shall be seen sailing over any of the waters of this state which are exempted from dredging by law, in the 
same manner in which they sail to take or catch oysters with scoop, scrape, drag, dredge, or similar instrument, 
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the sail-boat or vessel shall be pursued by any officer or officers authorized by this act to make arrests, and 
if said boat or vessel apprehended by said officer shall be found to have on board any wet oysters on deck’, 
ete. If the law had been framed in the interest of illegal dredging, it would have been hard to make a better 
loophole of escape than the two words ‘on deck’. The dredgers, by keeping a careful watch, can almost 
invariably have at least thirty or forty minutes’ notice of the approach of a police-boat, and in that time it will be 
very easy to throw all the oysters either into the hold or overboard. After this is done they are safe. It is 
probable that the change in regard to fines will lead to a better enforcement of the laws relating to dredging, but 
there will still be many unlicensed dredgers, so long as the question of jurisdiction over the waters of the Potomac 
remains unsettled. Under the old law the captain and crew of the vessel were held responsible for any violation 
of the iaws, while the vessel was allowed to go free. The captain and crew, if caught, were placed in jail; the 
former, if a useful man, was bailed out by his employers, his fine eventually paid if the case went against him, and 
he was placed on the same or another vessel, while the crew were left, often for many months, in jail, simply 
imposing a heavy expense upon the counties. As many of the dredgers are foreigners, knowing nothing in regard 
to the laws, it was manifestly unjust to make them suffer for obeying the orders of their captains. At the same 
time, however, there were others who were not ignorant of the laws, or of the penalties imposed for the violation 
of them; but were specially trained in various devices and subterfuges, such as would enable them to escape arrest. 
The crew could not be taken until the captain was seen ; if he could not show a license all hands were placed under 
arrest. Sometimes, when an officer of the police force boarded a vessel and asked for the captain, he was told by 
the very man who was himself the captain, that the captain was on shore and had all the vessel’s papers with him. 
At other times the captain would escape to the shore in a small boat, and remain hid as long as the police-boat 
was in sight, even if that was several days. The dredging-boats being well supplied with small-arms, are 
sometimes disposed to show fight when approached by a police-boat, and in forcing a surrender some of the 
dredgers have occasionally been severely wounded, and one or two have been killed. Happily, however, occurrences 
of this kind have been very rare. As a result of the new law which makes the boat responsible jointly with the 
captain and crew, much of this trouble will probably be avoided. 

“From my investigations, I am inclined to think that the police force is well conducted, and that Capt. Sam. 
M. Travers, commander, did all that could possibly be done to enforce the old law. The blame for illegal dredging 
should be placed where it belongs—on the framers of the laws, and not on the executors of them.” 


ABSTRACT OF THE OYSTER-LAWS OF MARYLAND, PASSED JANUARY SESSION, 1880. 
CHAPTER 198—Oysters. 


SecTION 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of Maryland, That chapter 181, of the acts passed at January session, 1874, be, and 
the same is, hereby repealed, and the following enacted in lieu thereof, to be article 71 of the code of public general laws, title 
* Oysters ”. 

Src. 2. No steamer shall be used in catching oysters in the waters of this state, with scoop, dredge, or similar instrument, and no 
other boat shall be so used, without first having been licensed as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. The comptroller of the treasury shall, upon application of any person who has been a resident of this state for twelve 
consecutive months next preceding such application, and to no other person, issue a license to such resident to employ such boat in 
catching oysters with scoop, dredge, or similar instrument, within the Chesapeake bay, and in Eastern bay, outside of a line drawn from 
the southwest corner of Second Kent point to Wade’s point; provided, that nothing herein contained shall authorize the catching of 
oysters with scoop, dredge, or-similar instrument, on any oyster-bar within one and a half miles of Tolley’s point, Sandy point, Hackett’s 
point, Thomas’ point, Holland Island bar, Three Sisters, Swan Point bar, Poplar island, one-quarter of a mile west of, and between the 
island and the main-land, nor within a half mile of Plum point, and to buy and sell oysters in this state, which license shall hold good for 
one year, but shall only authorize the catching of oysters between October 15 and April 1; but it shall be lawful for the owner of any such 
licensed boat, whenever said owner shall convey by bill of sale for a bona fide consideration, said boat, unto any person who has been a 
resident of the state of Maryland for at least one year, to transfer the said license to said vendee with said boat: Provided, The said 
vendee and assignee shall appear before the comptroller of the treasury and make oath before him to all the facts and prerequisites 
required, and shall pay $5 to the state treasury. 

Src. 4, The owner of such boat shall make oath before the comptroller or his clerk, or if the owner be a resident of Baltimore city, 
he shall make oath before the clerk of the court of common pleas, or if a resident of a county, shall make oath before the clerk of the 
circuit court of said county, that he is the bona fide owner of such boat to be described in the license; that he has been a resident of the 
state for the time beforementioned; that there is no lien on said boat by a non-resident; and that the said boat is not held with an 
intention to violate the provisions of this law. Such applicant shail produce before the comptroller, at the time of such application, the 
certificate of the taking of such oath, the custom-house enrollment or license of such boat; and, if such boat is under custom-house 
tonnage, the owner shall swear to her tonnage. The master of such boat shall make oath that he has been a resident of the state of 
Maryland for twelve months next preceding the time of taking such oath. 

Sec. 5. Before granting such license, the comptroller shall receive for it, from the applicant, at the rate of $3 per ton for every ton 
the boat may measure; and the license shall be exhibited whenever called for by any officer of the state of Maryland. 

Src. 6. Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of the preceding sections shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon indictment and conviction in any circuit court, or before any justice of the peace of this state, before whom such case is tried, shall 
be fined not less than $50 nor more than $200, or sentenced to the house of correction for a term not less than three months, nor more 
than three years; and the boat or vessel used in said violation, together with the papers, furniture, and tackle on board of said boat or 
vessel at the time of the said vidlation, shall pay a penalty of not less than $50 nor more than $200 for each and every violation of the 
preceding section. 
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Src. 7. Upon information given under oath to any judge of the cirenit court or justice of the peace, of any violation of any of the 
provisions of this act, he shall issue his warrant to the sheriff or any constable, requiring them to proceed forthwith to arrest the party or 
parties alleged to have been engaged in the violation of this act, and to seize and take possession of any boat, canoe, or vessel, together 
with all her tackle and apparel, and deliver the same to the judge of the circuit court, or a justice of the peace of this state, to be dealt 
with according to the provisions of this act. 

Src. 8. Any person or persons who shall resist any officer authorized under this act to make arrests, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned in the house of correction for not less than three months nor more than 
three years. 

Src. 9. It shall be the duty of the sheriff, constable, or officers of the state fishery-force, to arrest any person or persons, and to seize 
any canoe, boat, or vessel found violating any of the provisions of this act, and bring the offender or offenders before a judge of the court 
having criminal jurisdiction, or a justice of the peace most convenient or accessible, to be dealt with as herein provided. 

Src. 10. The judge or justice of the peace before whom any person or persons may be brought, charged under oath with violating 
any of the provisions of this act, shall either give the case an immediate hearing, or shall appoint some early day within the next ten 
days thereafter, to hear the case, the party or parties charged giving good and sufficient bail for his or their attendance, and on conviction 
of the offenders, the said judge or justice of the peace shall impose a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200, or imprisonment in the 
house of correction for not less than three months, nor more than three years, and the boat or vessel used in such violation, together with 
all the apparel and tackle on board, at the time of said violation, shall be held until said fine and costs are paid; provided, that if said 
fine shall not be paid within twenty days thereafter, the said judge is hereby authorized to order any sheriff or constable to sell said boat 
or vessel, with all the apparel and tackle on board, to the highest bidder, for cash, after giving at least twenty days’ notice of the time 
and place of said sale, and the proceeds of said sale shall go to the payment of the fine and costs of such prosecution, and the balance, if 
any, shall be paid to the owner of said boat or vessel; provided, the said owner shall have the right of an appeal to the circuit court. 

Src. 11. Any boat owned wholly or in part by any non-resident, used in catching oysters in this state with scoop, dredge, or similar 
instrument, shall be condemned by order of any judge of the circuit court nearest the place of her capture, and shall be sold by the sheriff 
of the county where condemned ; one-fourth of the proceeds of such sale shall be paid to the party making the capture (except the officers 
of the state fishery-force), and the balance shall be paid into the treasury of the state to be credited to the oyster-fund. 

Src. 12. The fines accruing under this act shall be paid within ten days to the clerk of the county or city where such fine may - 
accrue, and be placed to the credit of the oyster-fund. 

Src. 13. It shall be unlawful, without authority from the owner, for any person or persons to take or catch planted or bedded 
oysters; any person violating the provisions of this section shall, on conviction in the cirenit court of the county wherein the oysters 
were bedded, be fined not less than $5 nor more than $50, or be sentenced to the house of correction for a term not less than three months 
nor more than three years. : 

Src. 14. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to take or catch oysters, except for private use, to the amount of five bushels 
per day, or for sale of the same to any citizen or citizens of the neighborhood, and to them only for the purpose of being consumed where 
sold, or for the purpose of replanting or bedding in the waters of the counties wherein they are caught, or for sale to the citizens of the 
county wherein they are caught and to them only for the purpose of replanting or bedding in the waters of said counties, between the 
15th day of April and the Ist day of September, in each and every year. Any person violating this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be fined by a justice of the peace of the county wherein the offense was committed, not less than $50, nor more than 
$200, or imprisonment in the house of correction for not less than three months nor more than three years. 

Src. 15. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to take oysters on Sunday or at night, or to carry oysters in the shell outside 
the state, between April 1 and September 1. 

Src. 16. The comptroller of the treasury shall have painted in black figures, on white canvas, two sets of numbers, corresponding to 
the license to catch oysters; each figure shall be 22 inches in length and of proportionate width, and the figures at least 6 inches apart, 
and he shall give to each person taking out such license two numbers thereof, one of which shall be firmly sewed upon the starboard side, 
and in the middle of that part of the mainsail which is above the close-reef, and the other number on the port side, and in the middle 
part of the jib, which is above the bonnet and reef; these numbers shall be placed in an upright position, and worn at all times during 
the dredging-season, and shall not be concealed or defaced, and no other number shall be exposed to view or used, than that which is 
furnished by the comptroller. 

Suc. 17. Any resident of this state, desiring to use any canoe or other boat, in catching or taking oysters with rakes or tongs for 
sale, in any of the waters of this state, shall first obtain, by application to the clerk of the circuit court of the county wherein he may 
reside, a license therefor, and such license shall have effect from June 1, in the year in which they may have been obtained, to June 1 
next succeeding ; provided that such license shall not authorize the use of said canoe or boat in taking or eatching oysters in any creek, 
cove, river, inlet, bay or sound within the limits of any county, other than that wherein the license shall have been granted, and that the 
boundaries of counties bordering on navigable waters shall be strictly construed so as not to permit the residents of either county to take 
or catch oysters beyond the middle of the dividing channel; Provided, That nothing in this section shall beso construed as to prevent the 
citizens of Saint Mary and Calvert counties from using the waters of the Patuxent river in common, or the citizens of Queen Anne and 
Kent counties from using the waters of Chester river in common, or the citizens of Dorchester and Wicomico counties from using the 
waters of the Nanticoke river in common, or the citizens of Queen Anne and Talbot counties from using the waters of Wye river and the 
mouth thereof in common, or citizens of Dorchester or Talbot counties from using the waters of the Choptank river in common. 

Sec. 18. Each and every license to take or catch oysters for sale, with rakes or tongs, shall state the name and residence of the 
person to whom the same is to be granted, the number, together with the length, to be obtained by top, or over-all, measurement of the 
canoe or boat licensed, the county in which the same is to be used, and the period at which said license will expire, and every applicant 
for such license shall pay to the clerk of the court where such license may be granted, and before the issuing and delivery of the same, 
according to the following rates, viz: For any boat measuring in length 20 feet or less, the sum of $2; measuring from 20 to 25 feet, the 
sum of $3; measuring from 25 to 30 feet, the sum of $4; and all over 30 feet, including sloops under custom-house tonnage, the sum of $5 
each; and all oysters taken with rakes or tongs shall be culled upon the natural beds where they are taken; the amount received from 
tonging license to be paid to the clerk of the school commissioners, for the public schools in the respective counties where such license is 
issued ; provided, the sum received from white tongers shall go to white schools, and the sum from colored tongers shall go to the colored 
schools. 

Src. 19. Every applicant for license to use any canoe or other boat in taking or catching oysters with rakes or tongs, shall he required 
to make oath or affirmation before the elerk authorized to issue the same, or some justice of the peace, on whose certificate of the taking 
of such oath or affirmation the clerk shall issue said license: that the facts set forth in said license are strictly true; that he has been a 
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bona fide resident of the county for the twelve months next preceding his application for said license; that he desires and intends to use 
said canoe or boat only in the county in which he resides, or in the waters used in common, as herein provided in this act; that he will 
not allow the same to be used for taking oysters by non-residents of the county; that he will comply with and obey all the laws of this 
state, regulating the taking or catching of oysters; and every person to whom such license shall have been granted, shall paint the number 
of his canoe or boat on the outside thereof, near the gunwale, in black figures, and not less than three inches in length, and of proportionate 
width, in a white ground, and no number, other than that in the said license, shall be exposed to view on said canoe or boat; and any 
person failing to comply with this provision before using said boat or canoe for the purpose aforesaid, shall, on conviction thereof before 
a justice of the peace, be fined not less than five dollars, nor more than ten dollars, and any person who may refuse to pay said fine shall 
be committed to the county jail for the period of thirty days, or until said fine be paid. 

Src. 20. The comptroller of the treasury shall cause to be printed and delivered to the clerks of the cireuit courts of the several 
counties, the requisite number of such blank licenses; and the said clerks shall, on the first Monday of March and December, in each 
year, return to the comptroller a list and account of such licenses issued by them; and no licenses to take or catch oysters with rakes or 
tongs shall be issued to any boat or vessel which is licensed to take or catch oysters with scoop, drag, dredge, or any similar instrument. 

Suc. 21. If any person shall use any canoe or boat, not licensed as required by the preceding section of this article, in taking or 
catching oysters with rakes or tongs, except for private use, he shall, upon conviction thereof, he fined not less than twenty nor more than 
one hundred dollars; and in case of refusal to pay the said fine, said person shall be confined in the house of correction not less than three 
months nor more than three years. 

Sec. 22. All moneys arising from fines, penalties, or forfeitures imposed under this article shall, upon warrant of the comptroller, be 
paid into the treasury and placed to the credit of the oyster-fund. 

Src. 23. The owner or owners of any land bordering on any of the navigable waters of this state, the lines of which extend into and 
are coyered by said waters, shall have the exclusive privilege of using the same for protecting, sowing, bedding or depositing oysters or 
other shellfish, within the lines of their own land; and any owner or owners of land lying and bordering upon any of the waters of this 
state shall have power to locate and appropriate in any of the waters adjoining his, her, or their lands, five acres, for the purpose of 
protecting, preserving, depositing, bedding, or sowing oysters or other shellfish ; and any other citizen of the state shall have power to 
locate and appropriate five acres in any waters in said state not located or appropriated ; provided, thirty days’ notice in writing shall be 
given the owner or owners, occupant or occupants of land bordering on said water proposed to be located; that the owner or owners, 
ocenpant or occupants, may have priority of claim, and if they shall fail to locate or appropriate the water mentioned in said notice 
within thirty days after receiving the same, then it shall be open and free to any one under the provisions of this section ; provided, also, 
that the said location or appropriation shall be described by stakes, bushes, or other proper and visible metes and bounds, which 
description shall be reduced to writing under the oath of some competent surveyor, and recorded in the office of the clerk of the cireuit 
court of the county ; and provided, also, that such location and appropriation shall not injure, obstruet, or impede the free navigation of 
said waters; and provided, that no natural bar or bed of oysters shall be so located or appropriated, and that six months’ peaceful 
possession of all locations of oyster-grounds under the laws of this state shall constitute a good and sufficient title thereto; but should 
any one, within the six months herein provided, be charged with locating or appropriating any natural bed or bar hereinbefore prohibited, 
the question may be at once submitted, by any person interested, to the judge of the cirenit court in the county where such questions 
shall arise, who, after having given notice to the parties interested, shall proceed to hear the testimony and decide the case, and if 
decision be in favor of the party locating said five acres, said decision shall be recorded with the original record of said five acres, and 
shall in all eases be conclusive evidence of title thereto. 

Suc. 24. If any creek, cove, or inlet, not exceeding 100 yards at low water in breadth at its mouth, make into the lands, or that if any 
ereek, cove, or inlet of greater width than 100 yards at low-water mark, make into the lands, the owner or owners, or other lawful 
occupant or occupants, shall have the exclusive right to use such creek, cove, or inlet when the mouth of said creek, cove, or inlet is 100 
yards or less in width, and when the said creek, cove, or inlet is more than 100 yards in width at its mouth at low water, the said owner 
or owners, or other lawful occupant or occupants, shall have exclusive right to use such creek, cove, or inlet, so soon as said creek, cove 
or inlet, in making into said land or Jands, shall become 100 yards in width at low water, for preserving, depositing, bedding, or sowing 
oysters or other shellfish, although such cove, creek, or inlet may not be included in the lines of any patent. 

Src. 25. Empowers the hoard of public works to purchase for each of the guard-boats arms and ammunition. 

Suc. 26. For the more efficient working of the state fishery-force, the waters of this state shall be divided into seven districts, of 
which the waters of Kent county and Queen Anne shall be the first; the waters of Queen Anne and Talbot shall be the second; the 
waters of Dorchester and Talbot, the third; the waters of Wicomico, the fourth; the waters of Somerset county, the fifth; the waters of 
Anne Arundel county, the sixth; the waters of Saint Mary, Charles, and Calvert, the seyenth; each of the said districts shall be guarded 
by one sailing-vessel, except the third and seventh, which shall be guarded by two; and it shall be the duty of the deputy commander of 
the first district to guard the waters of Chester river, belonging to Queen Anne county and the waters of Kent county, including Swan 
Point bar; and the duty of the commander of the second district to guard the waters of Eastern bay and its tributaries, and the waters 
of Talbot county, as far down as Black Walnut point; and it shall be the duty of one of the deputy commanders of the third district to 
guard the waters of Choptank river and its tributaries which lay in Talbot county; and the duty of the commander of Wicomico county 
boat to guard the waters of Wicomico county, and the line between Somerset and Wicomico county; and the remaining commanders to 
guard their respective districts; provided, that the board of public works or the commander of the fishery-force, are hereby authorized 
and empowered to order the deputy commanders to do duty in any of the waters in this state, when, in the judgment of either, they may 
deem it necessary. 

Sxc. 27. The board of publie works shall appoint a suitable person to command said force, to appoint the deputy commanders for 
their respective districts, and the said commander and deputy commanders shall have power to appoint their subordinates and select their 
crews; and the term of office of said commander and deputy commanders shall be for two years. 

Src. 28. The board of public works shall have the power to remove any officer of said force for neglect of duty or incompetency, and 
any officer commanding in said force shall have the power to remove any subordinate under his command, and appoint a person to fill the 
vacancy whenever the interest of said service may, in his judgment, require him to do so. 

Src. 29. The board of public works shall keep the steamer and said vessels in good order, and the treasurer of the state, upon 
requisition of the said board, and the warrant of the comptroller, is directed to pay sums necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Suc. 30. The commanding officer of the steamer may be selected from the state at large, but the deputy commanders shall be selected 
from the districts in which they are to serve. 

Src. 31. The commanding Officer is required to keep his vessel constantly on duty when circumstances will permit; every locality 
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where a violation of the law is likely to occur shall be visited as often as the duties of the force and condition of the vessel will allow; 
and every three months a report shall be made of all official action taken under the law, and of all moneys received for license issued to 
parties engaged iw carrying oysters taken in this state. 

Src. 32. It shall be the duty of the deputy commanders to confine themselves ordinarily to their several districts ; but it shall also 
‘be their duty to enforce any of the provisions of this act in any waters adjacent to their districts, when a violation of the same shall come 
to their knowledge. 

Src. 33. Commanders of said force shall, before entering upon their duties, take the oath prescribed by the constitution, and the 
commanding officer of said force shall enter into bond to the state of Maryland in the sum of ten thousand dollars, and each deputy 
commander in the sum of three thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of their duties. 

Src. 34. Fixes salaries of commander and yarious subordinates of police force. 

Src. 35. The officers and crew of the steamer shall each receive one ration per day of the quality and quantity allowed by law to the 
officers and crew of the Revenue Marine of the United States, but no rations shall be allowed to officers or crews of the sailing-vessels. 

Suc. 36. The officers and crews aforesaid shall be paid monthly by the treasurer upon warrant of the comptroller, etc. 

Src. 37. All oysters in the shell disposed of in the state of Maryland shall be measured in a sealed measure of any capacity, from half 
a bushel to three bushels, that may be agreed upon between the seller and purchaser; provided, that the said measure or measures shall 
contain in quantity for each bushel thereof, according to the following dimensions, that is to say, 16} inches across, from inside to inside 
at the bottom, 18 inches across from inside to inside at the top, and 21 inches diagonal from the inside chime to the top, and the same 
shall be even or struck measure. 

Src. 38. It shall be the duty of the purchaser or seller to have and use said measure or measures, duly inspected and sealed by the 
proper officers, and no other measure shall be used under a forfeit of $50 for each and every offense. 

Sc. 39. If any boat or vessel shall be seen sailing over any of the waters of this state, which are exemptedfrom dredging by law, 
in the same manner in which they sail to take or catch oysters with scoop, scrape, drag, dredge, or similar instrument, the said boat or 
vessel shall be pursued by any officer or officers authorized by this act to make arrests, and if said boat or vessel apprehended by said 
officer, shall be found to have on board any wet oysters on deck and properly equipped for taking or catching oysters with scoop, scrape, 
drag, or dredge, or similar instrument, it shall be prima facie evidence that the said boat or vessel has been used in violation of this act, 
and it shall be the duty of the officer to arrest the person in command of said boat or vessel and seize the said boat or vessel, together 
with all her equipments, and bring the same before a judge or justice of the peace most accessible, to be dealt with according to law ; 
provided, that nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit vessels from seeking harbor in any waters of this state. 

Src. 40, All oysters taken from any of the waters of this state shall be culled upon their natural bed or bar, under risk of heavy 
penalties. 

Src. 41. Any person convicted under this act, shall, in all cases, have the right of an appeal. 

Suc. 42. Nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to Worcester county. 

Src. 43. It shall be the duty of the commanders of the steamer and sloops to diligently watch and guard, and to arrest all persons 
dredging, tonging, or scooping without license: and any violation of duty in this respect shall be deemed a sufficient cause of removal. 

Suc. 44. Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect any prosecutions under the existing law, now pending in this state. 


Laws of 1878, chapter 471. ‘ 

Srorron 1. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to take or catch oysters for any purpose, in any manner, or with any 
instrument whatever, in the waters of the Patuxent river within the boundaries of Calvert county, between Point Patience and 
Sheridan’s point, in Calvert county, and between Town point and Long point, in Saint Mary county, from the Ist day of May to the Ist 
day of October in each year after the passage of this act; provided, however, that this act shall not be construed to prohibit the citizens 
of Calvert county or Saint Mary county from taking from the waters thereof oysters for private use, or for the purpose of replanting or 
bedding in the waters of said counties, or for sale to the citizeng of the county wherein they are caught. 

Src. 2. Upon information given upon oath to any justice of the peace in and for the counties aforesaid, of any violation of the 
provisions of this act, the said justice of the peace shall issue his warrant for the arrest of the offender or offenders, and the seizure of the 
canoe or boat in his or their possession, or used in the commission of the offense, together with the tackle, instruments, and all things on 
board at the time of the commission of the offense. 

Src. 3. Prescribes method of legal procedure for trial and for collection of penalties. 

Src. 4. Provides right of appeal. 


Laws of 1870, chapter 405. 


Srctron 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of Maryland, That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to rake, drag, or 
dredge for oysters within five hundred yards of either edge of the new channel at the mouth of Patapsco river, known as the “ Craighill 
channel”, extending from the Seyen-Foot knoll to the mouth of Magothy river. 

Src. 2. Stipulates proceedings for arrest and punishment of offenders, closely similar to the foregoing laws. 


BALTIMORE CITY.—Laws of 1864, chapter 368. 


SrctION 1, All oysters carried to the city of Baltimore for sale, shall be sold by the sealed half-bushel, or sealed bushel-and-half 
measure, and each and every person offending against the provisions of this section shall be subject to a fine of $50 for each and every 
offense, to be recovered before a justice of the peace of the city of Baltimore. 


Laws of 1874, chapter 221. 


Srerron 1. All oysters in the shell, disposed of in the city of Baltimore, or in the port of Crisfield, or at any oyster-packing 
establishment in this state, shall be measured in an iron circular tub, of any capacity from one-half bushel to three bushels, as may be 
agreed upon between the buyer and seller; said measure shall contain in quantity for each bushel thereof, according to the following 
dimensions, that is to say, sixteen and one-half inches across from inside to inside at the bottom, eighteen inches across from inside to 
inside at the top, and twenty-one inches diagonal from the inside chime to the top, and the same shall be even or struck measure ; all 
oysters in the shell sold in the city of Baltimore shall be measured by a licensed measurer. Any person may obtain a license therefor from 
the clerk of the court of common pleas, by paying therefor ten dollars and taking an oath before said clerk for the faithful performance 
of his duty; said license shall hold good for one year. A measurer shall receive for his services one-half cent per bushel, to be paid 
equally by the buyer and seller. 
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Src. 2. The measure provided for above shall be inspected and stamped by the proper officer in Baltimore, and it shall be unlawful 
to use any other measure, except for oysters shipped in the barrel on any steamboat, to be sold in the barrel. 


Laws of 1878, chapter 325. 


SEcTION 1. The act of January, 1874, relating to catching oysters with scoops or light dredges in Dorchester county, is repealed and 
re-enacted to read as follows : 

Src. 2. It shall be lawful for citizens of Dorchester county to catch oysters with scoop or light dredge in boats not exceeding ten 
tons burden, * * * in Honga river, Hooper’s straits, Par bay, and that part of Fishing bay which lies to the southward and westward 
of a straight line drawn from the middle of the mouth of Tedious ereek to Clay island light-house, and in all the waters to the southward 
and eastward of Clay island, in Dorchester county, and adjoining the Wicomico lines up to Sandy island; Provided, That no boat or boats 
licensed under the provisions of this act shall work within 200 yards of the shore; and the board of county commissioners for Dorchester 
county shall purchase two buoys of proper size and have them properly anchored on said straight line, between Tedious creek and Clay 
island light-house, and the captain of the oyster-sloop of the second district shall place them in position. 

Sec. 3. In order to avail themselves of the privileges of section 2, a license must be procured from clerk of circuit court, good for 
one year, but not permitting any catching of oysters between May 1 and September 15, following. 

Src. 4. Every such license shall state the name and residence of the person to whom the same is to be granted, the number beginning 
with two hundred, together with the true tonnage of said boat or vessel, according to the rule of custom-house measurement; and every 
owner of a boat or vessel shall pay $2 per ton for every ton said boat or vessel shall measure. 

Src. 5. The board of school commissioners of Dorchester county shall appoint a competent person to measure all boats licensed under 
this act. 

Src. 6. Measurer must give $500 bonds, and shall receive 50 cents per ton measured, as compensation. 

Sec. 7. Any applicant for a license under this act, shall make oath that he has been a bona jide resident of said county for the twelve 
months next preceding his application for said license, and that he intends to use said vessel only in said county, and that he will comply 
with and obey all laws of this state regulating the catching of oysters; and any person to whom said license shall have been granted 
shall paint the number of his boat on each beam, near the gunwales, on a white field, with black letters, seven inches in length. 

Suc. 8. Enacts heavy penalties for use of any sort of boat without a license, with right of appeal. 

Src. 9. Directs all moneys arising from fines and forfeitures to be immediately credited to the public-school fund of the county. 

Src. 10. Prohibits taking oysters with scoops or dredges in all waters reserved for tonging. 

Src. 11. Fees allowed clerk of circuit court. 

Src. 12. Adds Great Choptank river to ground privileged to be worked with scoops or dredges. 


Laws of 1863, chapter 228. 


SrcrTion 1. Prohibits catching oysters ‘‘with rakes, drags, or dredge within the waters of Honga river, in Dorchester county, or in 
the Nanticoke river at or above Roaring point, in Dorchester and Wicomico counties, in quantities over five bushels in any one day” 
during June, July, and August. 

Sno. 2. Forfeitures and finés fixed for violation of the above section to be paid into the school fund. 


Laws of 1876, chapter 396. 


Srction 1. Forbids catching oysters in Dorchester county during June, July, and August, except five bushels a week for family use. 

Src. 2. Penalties upon conviction of violations: a fine of $10 and forfeiture of boat and canoe employed ; one-half the fines and the 
proceeds of the sale of the boat to go to the informers, and the remainder to be paid into the free-school treasury of Dorchester county ; 
provided, that nothing in this act shall apply to catching oysters in either the Great or Little Choptank rivers or their tributaries in 
Dorchester county. 

Src. 3. All boats condemned shall be sold at public auction to the highest bidder for cash, after ten days’ notice of the time and 
place of sale. . 

Laws of 1878, chapter 359. 


SEcTION 1. Repeals chapter 437, passed January, 1874, and chapter 405, passed January, 1876, and re-enacts as follows: 

SECTION 1. The clerk of the circuit court of Talbot or Dorchester county shall, upon the application of any person who has been a 
resident of such county for twelve months next preceding such application, and to no other person, issue a license to such resident to 
employ any boat of a capacity of ten tons or under in taking oysters with dredge, scoop, or scrape in the waters of the Choptank river in 
said counties, for sale to any person, between September 15 in each year and June 1 next following; Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall authorize the taking of oysters with dredge, scoop, or scrape above a straight line drawn from Oyster Shell point, on the Dorchester 
shore, to the Talbot shore, immediately opposite, or in any tributaries of said river above or below said Oyster Shell point; and provided, 
further, that the applicant shall pay to said clerk, before the issuing of said license, the sum of $2 per ton, which said license shall be 
good for twelve months from the day of its issue; and until such license is obtained it shall be unlawful to use or employ any vessel in 
taking or catching oysters as hereinbefore described; provided, that the waters of Talbot county lying between Black Walnut point and 
a line drawn from Tilghman’s point to the southwest point of Parson’s island, except the waters between Poplar island and the mainland, 
lying within a line drawn from a point of land on the north side of Ferry cove, known as Lowe’s point, to the northern extremity of 
Poplar island on the north, to a line from the northwest extremity of Tilghman’s island to the southern extremity of south bar of Poplar 
island on the south, which are hereby reserved for the use of tongmen, shall be opened to the citizens of Talbot county, licensed under 
this act, between September 15 in each year and May 1 next following, but it shall be unlawful to take oysters with scoop or dredge in 
any other waters of Talbot county; provided, also, that the waters of Choptank river, lying north of a straight line running from Benoni’s 
point to Clora’s point, are hereby reserved for tongmen, and it shall not be lawful to catch oysters with scoop, scrape, or similar instrument 
to the northward of said line. 

Secs. 3 to 11. Substantially reproduce the provisions of laws of 1876, chapter 405, heretofore quoted, as to terms of application for 
license and penalties for violation. 


CALVERT COUNTY.—Laws of 1870, chapter 188. 


SEcTION 1. Catching of oysters for sale prohibited in Saint Leonard’s creck, Island creek, and Battle ereek in Calvert county, except 
such oysters as have been ‘‘imbedded or planted”. 


12 O 
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Src, 2. Upon information given under oath, of any violation of this act, to any justice of the peace of Calvert county, he shall 
forthwith issue his warrant directed to the sheriff, or any constable or military officer, requiring either of them to arrest the party or 
parties alleged to have been engaged in viclating this law, and to seize and take possession of any canoe, boat, or vessel, together with 
all their tackle and apparel. 

Src. 3. Provides for a speedy hearing before a_justice, and forfeitures and penalties in case of conviction, with right of appeal. 
Moneys so arising to be devoted, one-fourth to the arresting officer, one-fourth among his assistants, and the remainder to the school fund. 


Laws of 1878, chapter 163. 


SrctTion 1. It shall not be lawful for any person to take or catch oysters for sale, with any instrument whatever, in the waters of 
Mill creek, Back creek, or Saint John’s creek, in Calvert county, for the period of three years from the passage of this act, except from 
land in said waters located and appropriated, or which may be hereafter located and appropriated by virtue of any act or acts of the 
general assembly of Maryland, authorizing the location and appropriation thereof for the purpose of protecting, preserving, depositing, 
bedding, or sowing oysters, and any person violating the provisions of this law shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this act a line drawn from the steamboat wharf on Solomon’s island, and running in a northeasterly 
direction to Township point on Rousby Hall farm, shall be the dividing line between the mouth of Mill creek and the Patuxent river. 


KENT COUNTY.—Laws of 1872, chapter 359. 


Section 1. Any resident of either Queen Anne or Kent county, having in his possession any boat under custom-house tonnage, and 
desiring to use said boat or canoe in taking oysters for sale, with rakes or tongs, in any of the waters of the aforesaid counties, shall first 
obtain, by application to the clerk of the circuit court for that county wherein he may reside, a license, such as is now prescribed by the 
general law, and which said license shall give him a right to take or catch oysters in the waters of either Queen Anne or Kent county ; 
and such license shall have effect from October 1, in the year in which it shall have been obtained, to the first day of October next succeeding, 
subject to the provisions of the general law as to the time in which oysters shall be caught or taken with tongs: Provided, That such 
license shall not authorize the use of said canoe or boat in taking or catching oysters in any creek, river, cove, inlet, bay, or sound within 
the limits of any county other than Queen Anne and Kent; and that the boundaries of the counties bordering on navigable water shall 
be strictly construed, so as not to permit the residents of either of these counties to take or catch oysters beyond the channel of the creeks 
or rivers lying between these and other contiguous counties; and provided further, that this act shall not authorize the taking or catching 
of oysters from grounds already located or appropriated for the purpose of preserving, depositing, or bedding the same in the waters of 
said counties, under the provisions of the general laws. 


QUEEN ANNE COUNTY.—Laws of 1876, chapter 31. 


Srctron 1, The following lines, to wit, from the south point of Wye island to the southeast point of Bennett’s point, thence to the 
south point of Parson’s island, are established as a boundary for the protection of the oyster-grounds in that branch of Wye river known 
as ‘Back Wye”, and the oyster-grounds lying on the land or Queen Anne side of that part of said boundary extending from the southeast 
point of Bennett’s point to the south point of Parson’s island. 

Src. 2. It shall not be lawful for any non-resident of Queen Anne county to catch, or in any manner to molest, oysters on Queen 
Anne’s side of the boundary here specified. 

Src. 3. The dividing waters of Wye river, and the waters of Saint Michael river, lying west of the boundary line described in 
section one of this act, and the waters around Herring island, are hereby opened to the citizens of Queen Anne and Talbot counties in 
common, for the purpose of catching oysters with rakes or tongs. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person to take or catch oysters with scoop, scrape, or any similar instrument, in the waters of 
Queen Anne county, lying west of Kent island, between Kent’s point and Cove point, within 400 yards of the shore. 

Sec. 5. Penalties for violation. 


SOMERSET COUNTY.—Code of public local laws, article 19. 


Src. 91. Prohibits taking oysters for manure in Somerset county. 
Src. 92. Prohibits purchasing any oysters for manure caught in the county. 
Src. 93. Penalties imposed. 


Laws of 1867, chapter 129. 


Src. 94. Permits citizens of the county to take oysters with a dredge or scoop in any waters of said county not parcel of any creek, 
cove, river, or inlet, upon obtaining license therefor as hereinafter directed. 

Src. 95. The clerk of the circuit court for said county, upon application of any citizen of said county, shall issue a license to such 
citizen, authorizing him to take or catch oysters with scoops, drags, or dredges in the waters of said county, subject to the provisions of 
this law, for one year from the date of said license, for which said license the citizen applying shall pay to the said clerk the sum of ten 
dollars; provided, that the citizen so applying shall have first satisfied the said clerk that he has obtained from the comptroller of the 
state license to take or catch oysters in the waters of the Chesapeake bay. 


Code of public local laws, article 19. 


Src. 96. The person so applying for a license shall first be required to make oath that he is a bona fide owner of the vessel to 
be licensed, that he has been a bona flde citizen of the state for one year immediately preceding said application, and six months a resident 
of the county, and that the license is intended for his use only. 


Laws of 1867, chapter 129. 


Sxc. 97. Any person taking oysters within the waters of said county with a scoop, drag, or dredge, without a license, or who is not 
a citizen of said county, or otherwise, contrary to any law of this state, shall be subject to all the penalties provided by law against the 
illegal taking of oysters in this state. 
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Code of public local laws, article 19. 


Src. 98. In all cases where a vessel or individual shall be tried under this law and acquitted, the expenses of the suit shall be borne 
by the county. 

Src. 99. Issue of warrant. 

Sec. 100. Fees, 

Src. 101. Money from licenses to be paid to the county school fund. 


Laws of 1878, chapter 373. 


SECTION 1. Prohibits taking oysters with scoops, drags, or dredges, in Wicomico river, in Somerset county, on the eastern side of a 
straight line from the mouth of Rock creek to Clay island light-house, under liability to heavy penalties and forfeitures. 


TALBOT COUNTY. 


(See Dorchester county, laws of 1874, chapter 437; laws of 1876, chapter 405; laws of 1878, chapter 359.) 


WICOMICO COUNTY. 
(See Dorchester county, laws of 1868, chapter 228.) 
Laws of 1872, chapter 241. 


Section 1. It shall not be lawful for any person to employ any canoe, boat, or vessel in taking oysters with scoop, dredge, or any 
similar instrument, within the waters of Wicomico county, nor shall any person take oysters for sale within the waters of said county, 
otherwise than with tongs, as restricted and regulated by the provisions of the general oyster-law in force in this state. 

Src. 2. For the protection of the young oysters in the waters of Wicomico county, it shall not be lawful for any person or persons 
to convey beyond the limits of said county any oysters from May 15 until September 1 in each year. 

Secs. 3, 4,5,6,7. Prescribe penalties and forfeitures, and regulate forms of official proceeding in arrest and trial of offenders. 


WORCESTER COUNTY.—Laws of 1868, chapter 343. 


Src. 3. Prohibits taking oysters in this county for making into lime. 

Secs. 4,5,6,7,8, AND 9, Prescribe legal proceedings for arrest and the recovery of fees and penalties. 

Src. 10. If any person shall take, steal, or sell planted oysters of another, knowing them to be such, from any of the waters in this 
act mentioned, he shall, upon conviction in said court, be fined not less than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars, and may, at the 
discretion of the court, be confined in jail not less than one nor more than six months. 


Laws of 1872, chapter 131. 


Src. 2. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons, other than citizens or actual residents of Maryland, to haul or fish with 
any seine or seines of any description; rake or catch oysters, clams, or terrapins, or plant oysters in the waters of Sinepuxent bay or any 
of the tributaries thereof included in the boundaries of Worcester county. 

Secs. 3 AND 4. Refer to seine fishing. 

Src. 5. Provides fines and forfeitures in case of violation; but provides that this act shall not restrict or prevent traders or other 
persons from purchasing from or selling to non-residents the shellfish in this act mentioned. 

Sec. 6. If any citizen of Maryland shall be concerned or interested with any person not resident within this state in the taking, 
catching, or planting of oysters in the waters of Sinepuxent bay, or in any of the tributaries thereof included in the boundaries of 
Worcester county, or shall knowingly permit any person not a citizen and actual resident within this state to take, catch, or plant oysters 
in his name, he shall be liable to the penalties and forfeitures imposed for the violation of the preceding sections of this act, and shall be 
proceeded against in the same manner; provided, that nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the employment of non-residents as 
day laborers for the above purposes. 

Srcs. 7,8,9, AND 10. Forms of proceedings against alleged offenders, and disposal of condemned property forfeited. 

Src. 11. In case of persons unlawfully engaged fleeing from their boat, the boat or vessel shall be seized, which shall be condemned, 
if the evidence shows it to have been illegally used. 

Src. 12. Money thus arising to be paid into the school fund. 

Src. 13. Prohibits taking any shells from the “rocks or flats whereon oysters grow within the limits of Worcester county”. Penalty, 
$25. 

Sec. 14. All oysters in the shell disposed of in the waters of Worcester county shall be measured in asealed measure of any capacity, 
from a half bushel to two bushels, that may be agreed upon between seller and buyer, Penalty, $25. 

Sec. 15. It shall be the duty of the purchaser or seller to have said measure or measures duly inspected and sealed by the standard- 
keeper, under a forfeit of $25 for each and every offense. 


Laws of 1876, chapter 277. 


Srction 1. Chapter 77, passed January, 1874, ‘‘for the protection of oysters in Sinepuxent bay and its tributaries, is hereby 
repealed, but all violations of said act may be prosecuted and punished as fully as if said act had not been repealed”, 
Src. 2. The clerk of the circuit court for Worcester county may issue to any citizen of said county a license to take or catch oysters 
with rakes or tongs from the waters of Sinepuxent bay and its tributaries, until the first day of May next after the issuing of said license; 
provided the applicant for said license shall satisfy said clerk, by his own oath or other sufficient proof, that he is a citizen of said 
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county, and shall pay to said clerk the sum of one dollar, to be paid by said clerk to the county commissioners of Worcester county, to be 
expended in the procuring of seed-oysters to be planted in said bay as the commissioners aforesaid may direct, but no person licensed as 
above, nor any other person, shall take or remove any oysters from the waters of said bay or its tributaries on any Sunday or in the night 
at any season, nor during the day from the 1st day of May to the Ist day of October, or any shells from the natural rocks at any time; ° 
provided, that nothing herein shall be construed to forbid any person from taking or catching his or her own planted oysters at any 
time and with any kind of instrument. 

Sec. 3. No person shall catch, take, or remove any shells or oysters from the natural beds in the waters of Sinepuxent bay or its 
tributaries with scrapes, scoops, dredges, or drags, or with any instrument in the working of which any other than hand power is used. 

Suc. 4. It shall be lawful for any citizen of Worcester county to plant, or for any resident to lay down, oysters on not exceeding 
five acres in any one place in any of the waters, except upon the natural rocks of the said bay or its tributaries, and that no person, 
except the owner or his employé, shall work upon or among said planted or laid down oysters; provided, that portion of the said waters 
so planted in be kept plainly marked with bushes, stakes, or buoys, and any person maliciously removing said bushes, stakes, or buoys, 
shall be liable to the penalties of this section; and provided, that nothing in this section shall affect the rights of owners of land to the 
exclusive use of any creek, cove, or inlet, within their said lands, not exceeding one hundred yards in width at its mouth, and any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall be liable to be sued as for damage to any other property, 

Secs. 5, 6, 7. Regulate penalties, forfeitures, and proceedings against offenders, 


P. COASTS OF VIRGINIA. 


49. OYSTER-FISHERIES AND OYSTER-PACKING. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS.—Upon the study of the oyster-interests of the Chesapeake, included within the 
state of Virginia, several persons contributed besides myself, notably Mr. R. H. Edmonds, of Baltimore, to whom 
the credit of the Maryland chapter belongs, and Col. Marshall McDonald, of the United States Fish Commission. 

The waters of Virginia being in many places separated from those of Maryland by imaginary lines only, it is 
not to be expected, remarks Mr. Edmonds, that the conditions of the oyster-trade, and the class of people dependent 
upon it, should show any very material difference in the two states. Different laws have.of course exerted an 
influence upon some features of the trade; but the essential and most important facts in regard to the trade, in 
both states, is the same—that the oystermen are generally poor and illiterate, often intemperate and reckless. 

METHODS OF GATHERING OYSTERS. *—Dredging on natural rocks was abolished in Virginia in 1879, and is 
only allowed at present on private beds; few, however, avail themselves of this privilege. In some parts of the 
state, where planting is extensively conducted, there are a few dredge boats, but they meet with considerable 
opposition, as itis very generally believed by planters who do not dredge, that the dredgers do not confine their 
operations to their own beds. This belief is probably correct. The beds are staked off with poles, sometimes 
fifty to a hundred yards apart, and the dredgers sailing over one bed can scarcely, even ifso disposed, keep from 
crossing the line which separates adjoining beds. The law entirely abolishing dredging on natural rocks, was 
undoubtedly a mistake, since there are many localities in the state where, rightly restricted, it would prove very 
advantageous to the beds; while there are other places where the water is so deep that tonging cannot be carried 
on, and the beds are thus lying idle, of no value to the state or to any individual. 

The tonging interests of Virginia are far more extensive than the same interests in Maryland, and differ 
slightly in a few other respects, the most important of which is, that the trade is greater in the former state than in 
the latter. 

STATISTICS OF TONGING AND DREDGING IN 1865.—As long ago as 1865, Mr. C. S. Maltby, the great oyster- 
merchant of Baltimore, estimated that the total annual supply and disposal of oysters taken in Virginia was as 


follows: 
Oysters taken in Virginia waters. 


Destination. Dredged. | Tonged. pee 
Baltimore: sc cccrcwm can vines chwee dacsbecce an ewans Sees cas dapsone cob anceapeee sas escwe cee cb ece ane Rene eR ote ae eee ee nee an eenes 916, 750 48, 250 965, 000 
Washington and Aloxandrian- =~ oe ensisaesensesesncones oes csisbeccesancuclemerasjsapacc ceecens maaccavanleen sae nee ee eae aaae clenescewaee 59, 875 38, 125 62, 500 
1110) Nee Seen ecrer coco ae baseeene amedesecs Saccaccnasnesuroucjcaveveebascnsase cbananssenenesr ee erenlsancls ss aaa 23, 334 11, 666 35, 000 


Fair Haven, Connecticut. - 43,750 | 1381, 250 175, 000 
New York ante 787, 500 787, 500 
Philadelphia -. isso acc sems acer ance eneccle onscis nw cence crim cieewmaee cece suse’ saamse ans eaes ewener ceeie seinen Ree e iene nelle ne sae eee eee eee OL ODO eee reeteees 40, 000 

otal bushels. 5.55. 56 sos eSaeons Ce eas Lecce aonins Soe nosis ce tela ssoes oh heeoe awa sone male Co Eee eeecie ceieee nada aca ea aee anes 1, 083,209 | 981,791 | 2, 065, 000 


THE OYSTERMEN OF VIRGINIA.—Previous to the late war the oystermen of Virginia were composed of negroes, 
working for their masters, and of a very rough class of whites; but at the close of the war the demand for oysters 


* Chiefly from notes by Mr. Edmonds, 
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was very great, and high prices were paid, and many who had been reduced from wealth to poverty were glad to 
avail themselves of the chance to make a support by oystering, which was at that time a very protitable - 
employment. The four years of war, during which the oysters had almost a complete rest in many parts of the 
state, gave them a chance for development, and when the trade revived, the beds were well stocked with large 
finely-flavored oysters. Men from nearly all occupations, representing all classes of society, eagerly entered the 
business, and soon there were hundreds of oystermen where formerly there had been but a dozen or so. Many of 
the most extensive farmers in the tidewater counties found that the conditions of labor had so greatly changed, 
that to make a living it was necessary for them to devote all spare time to the oyster-trade. This is still done to 
a considerable extent by those whose farms border on some salt-water creek or river; but the great bulk of the 
trade is in the hands of a rougher class, and in certain parts of the state if is almost monopolized by negroes. A 
very noticeable fact in connection with the tonging interests in Virginia and Maryland, and especially of the 
former state, is the almost total absence of foreigners. The entire trade may be said to be in the hands of native 
Virginians, since there are probably not 300 tongers in the whole state who were not born and raised there. Such 
is not, however, the case in the other branches of the trade. The business of oyster-tonging is one involving 
great exposure, hard labor, and some risk, and the men engaged in it are mostly adult males in the vigor of health. 
The injury to health from exposure is so great, that few ever reach old age. The death-rate among oystermen, as 
compared with other trades, is very great. Nor does oyster-tonging give returns in proportion to labor expended. 
The element of chance is a large one. <A clear, smooth water, with its opportunities for coving, permits the 
fisherman to gather in one day what he may not realize by a week’s exertion in stormy and tempestuous weather. 
The influence of these uncertainties upon the habits and thrift of the men is plainly marked, particularly in 
dislike of-steady industry. Few of them ever pretend to work on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, those days 
being consumed in going to market and returning, though there is nothing to prevent their going home on 
Saturday night, or at least on Sunday morning. Many of them have a small piece of land and a house, but their 
efforts at accumulation do not seem to go beyond living ‘from hand to mouth”. 

THE JAMES RIVER.—The most productive of all the tonging-grounds, at least in southern Virginia, are 
doubtless those of the James river. Go anywhere in it, from its mouth up nearly to Jamestown, and you will 
catch oysters. There are certain “shoals”, however, where the oystermen usually work. Such a one was visited 
recently by a correspondent of the New York Times, who records what he saw as follows: 

The shoal from which the Dennis was loaded extended over avout 500 acres, and from this shoal, on the day that she was loaded, not 
less than 10,000 bushels of “plants” were taken. To do this about 250 oystermen were employed, with about 100 boats. And this business 
of gathering plants had been going on from off the same shoal for upward of two months, with the probability that between 300,000 and 
400,000 bushels of oysters have been gathered, and fully 200,000 bushels more will be taken away before the season ends, on May 20. This 
gives a yield of 1,000 bushels to the acre, and yet nowhere on all this shoal would it be possible to find a spot as large as a set of tongs will 
cover withont oysters on it. The tongs are never pushed down and pulled back without bringing with them a number of oysters. In 
September the oystermen will begin work again on the same shoals and work for three or four months catching plants; then, during the 
winter until the 1st of April, they are engaged in taking up, assorting, and selling the products of these plants. It seems as if the supply of 
oyster-plants in the James river could never be exhausted, yet the oystermen say they are growing less and less each year; but if they 
are correct in this assertion, it is difficult to conjecture in what abundance these oysters must have been when they were plenty. 

To see the oystermen balancing themselves in one of their canoes, and working with so much energy at the same time, was quite a 
novelty. Many of these canoes are so narrow that should a novice step into one it would most probably be overturned ; yet the oystermen 
work in them all day long in smooth weather, and sometimes in pretty stormy weather, and apparently keep them properly balanced 
without any effort. To propel them through the water they use a long paddle, and, balancing it over the stern (the canoes, of course, are 
sharp at both ends, having no row-locks and no indentation to aid them in keeping their paddle in place), they move them swiftly. 

STATISTICS OF THE VIRGINIA OYSTER-FLEET.—No records are kept in Virginia of the number of boats 
engaged in the trade, and it was a very difficult matter to obtain any reliable information upon this subject. After 
traveling through the tidewater counties, and gaining as near an estimate as possible, Mr. Edmonds sent out a 
large number of circulars to the officials, and also to one or more prominent oystermen of each county, requesting 
their aid in the work, and desiring them to give their estimates as to the number of canoes in their respective 
counties. Many of these gentlemen, he reports, went to considerable trouble to work up the matter, and by their 
aid he was enabled to correct some of his own figures, and he considers he is able to present reliable figures, 
showing the number of canoes in each county engaged in the oyster-trade, and the number of men working on 
them. In addition to this he succeeded in obtaining the number of schooners and sloops used for running oysters 
to market. It is difficult to divide these latter according to the counties in which they are owned, but I think 
the figures, as given in the following table, will be found very near correct. The number credited to Norfolk 
county appears somewhat large, but the figures are furnished officially by Mr. Rusha Denise, county clerk. The 
majority of these boats hailing from Norfolk county are owned in the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth. Over 
three-fourths of them are quite small, being under ten tons register, while there are very few of the other fourth 
that will register as high as fifteen tons. 
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Table showing the number of canoes and larger vessels, and the number of men on each, by counties. 
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NUMBER OF OYSTERMEN IN VIRGINIA.—Of the total number of tongmen there are 5,906 colored and 5,954 
whites, while of those employed on the larger vessels only 1,792 are colored. The total number of each race 
engaged in the trade is, of whites, 6,538, and of colored, 7,698. About 200 white men, with wages amounting 
to $83,200 a year, are employed in buildirg and repairing oyster-vessels, making cases, etc. 

PROFITS AND EARNINGS.—Tonging in Virginia is probably equally as profitable as in Maryland, but there 
is more time wasted by the tongmen of the former state than by those of the latter. This is explained by the fact, 
that the proportion of negroes is larger in Virginia than in Maryland, and these people are more generally inclined 
to be indolent than the whites. There were many cases last winter where tongmen made as high as $500 during 
the season, but their number is comparatively small when the total number of those engaged in this occupation 
is taken into account. A close estimate of the average amount made during a season by each tonger would give 
$200, or $25 less than the average amount made in Maryland. Calculating on this estimate, it will be seen that 
the earnings of the tongmen of Virginia will yearly aggregate about $1,772,000. Those employed on the running 
vessels receive during an oyster-season of eight months $1,022,172, including their board. 

CANOES AND BOATS.—The canoes used in Virginia are much smaller and less costly than those in Maryland— 
their average value being about $50. At this rate their total value at present is $224,050. The larger vessels, 
exclusive of those owned in Norfollx county, average about 16.13 tons; but when the large number owned in the 
latter county is considered, the average is considerably reduced and amounts to only about 10 tons—making the 
total 15,170 tons. The aggregate value of these vessels is about $460,950, and the amount of money annually 
expended in repairing them is in the neighborhood of $125,000. 

A large part of the running trade in Virginia is conducted by boats owned in Maryland and in northern cities ; 
but as the statistics of these have already appeared in the Maryland report, it is needless to repeat them here. The 
number of people engaged exclusively in handling oysters for local consumption in the cities of Virginia, is about 
300 (nearly all colored), whose wages will aggregate about $57,600 a season. 

OYSTER-PLANTING AT LYNNHAVEN BAY.—To the business of planting oysters Virginia men devote much 
more attention than do the residents of Maryland. The planting consists of little more, however, in any case, than 
the simple transferring of young “seed” oysters in the rough shape in which they are dredged from the beds of 
natural growth, to certain spots where ground has been staked off as private property, and where they grow under 
better conditions than in their native state. The extensive operations and elaborate methods of the northern 
states are not to be found in these waters. 

The southernmost, and at the same time one of the most famous localities for oyster-planting in Virginia, is at 
Lynnhaven, just inside of Cape Henry. The wide reputation and acknowledged superiority of the oysters raised 
in this river and bay led Col. M. McDonald to examine particularly into the methods pursued there; and he has 
kindly placed at my disposal the succeeding memoranda: 

Lynnhaven river is simply a branching arm of Chesapeake bay, and has been made by the tidal ebb and flow. It is fed by very 
little surface-drainage, the rain waters of the back country finding their way into it by percolation through the porous subsoils that form 
the banks. When the tide is out the fresh water flows out on all sides by infiltration, and dilutes the salt water in the coves and,all 


along the shores. When the tide is at the flood the saltness is in a measure restored. It is to these incursions of fresh water twice in 24 
hours, that the extreme fatness and flayor of these oysters are probably to be attributed. 
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Oysters for planting are obtained from Back bay and Linkhorn bay, tributaries of Lynnhaven river, in which there are natural beds. 
They are also obta ned from spawning-coves in the river itself. Oysters from James river and other localities have been tried, but have 
not done well. 

The seed-oysters are carefully separated and planted evenly and thinly over the bottom, by a careful hand-sowing, broadcast, with a 
shovel. Any bottom will suit, provided it is not sandy, so as to shift with the action of the tide and bury the oysters, and is not too soft 
to bear their weight. They remain in the beds six years or more, and are then sent to the market, where they bring from $5 to $7 per 
barrel, or from $2 to $3 per bushel. They are disposed of almost wholly at retail, in the shell, over the tables of saloons and hotels as 
“fancy ” stock. 

The amount now planted in this river is about 200,000 bushels. The amount marketed varies, of course, with the demand. For 
this year (1879-80) it is estimated by Mr. Joshua Garrison, one of the largest planters on the river, at 25,000 bushels, and the planters 
receive on an average $2 per bushel. 

All the coves of the river and a greater part of the bed are occupied by plants, and it will probably be found in the future that they 
have overtaxed the capacity of the river. 

Summarizing, we credit Lynnhaven bay with 25,000 bushels, valued at $50,000. 

OYSTER-PLANTING AT CHINCOTEAGUE.—Another point where planting has long been carried on successfully, 
is at Chincoteague bay on the ocean side of the peninsula. As described briefly by Mr. Edmonds, the whole bay is 
staked off in small plats, which are always salable should the owner desire to retire from the business of planting. 
Oysters are bought in the Chesapeake bay at prices ranging from 10 to 20 cents per bushel, carried by vessels to 
Chincoteague, and there planted, and allowed to remain undisturbed for two or three years. Sometimes they 
will remain very poor for several successive seasons, and at times it happens that the entire bed will be found on 
examination to be dead. The winter of 187980 was the most profitable one that Chincoteague bay has known for 
many years. The oysters were large, fat, and finely flavored, while for several preceding years they had been 
poor and almost entirely unsalable, and the trade, in consequence, had been very unprofitable. Chincoteague 
oysters are shipped almost exclusively to New York and Philadelphia, and during good seasons command high 
prices. From September 1, 1879, to May 15, 1880, the shipments from the bay amounted to 518,113 bushels, of 
which 166,113 bushels passed over the Worcester railroad, and 152,000 bushels were shipped in sail-vessels. Of 
those shipped over the Worcester road, 71,184 bushels were taken directly from the bay, while 94,929 bushels were 
taken from small creeks on the Maryland shore, where they had been transplanted and allowed to stay for a day 
for the purpose of fattening. 

During the season of 1879~80, Chincoteague oysters were in active demand at high prices, the average for the 
winter being not less than 60 cents per bushel, and in the latter part of May 99 cents was readily obtained. A 
feature of the Chincoteague trade is, that all oysters are sold by the thousand, and not by the bushel, as in other 
parts of Maryland and Virginia. This custom has been adopted in conformity to the usages of northern markets. 

OYSTERING AT CHINCOTEAGUE IN 1865.—The correspondent of the New York Times, whose letter I quoted 
a few pages back, accompanied the schooner to Chincoteague, describing the operations witnessed. Greenback 
is a town situated near Franklin, on the Chincoteague bay, the southern terminus of the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company’s railroads on the peninsula. Nearly every man living in Franklin, and every one in Greenback, depends 
on the oyster-business for his support. Both of these villages have grown up since the war, Greenback being the 
older place. It was so named by an old oysterman, one of three or four who first planted in the bay in front of the 
place, because the first season’s shipment of oysters returned to the oystermen such a rich reward in greenbacks. 
This was in 1865, and since then the quality of the oysters produced in this part of Chincoteague bay has been 
so generally good, that they have made a favorable impression on European shippers. Following is the quotation : 

When the Dennis had secured 3,500 baskets—called by the courtesy of the oystermen half-bushel baskets, but really holding over 
two-thirds of a bushel—the captain pronounced her loaded, and then all energy was used in getting under way, because the sooner the 
plants are returned to the water after they are removed from their natural beds, the less will be the mortality among them. In 36 hours 
after leaving the James the Dennis let go her anchor on the planting-grounds off Greenback, and one day sufficed to place all her cargo 
on the beds, staked ont, and, by Virginia laws, made the private property of those who so marked them. They will be left to remain on 
these beds for upward of eighteen months, and, although many of those planted will die before the gathering time, yet it will be a poor 
return that will not give to the planter a bushel and a half for each bushel planted, and sometimes as high as three and four bushels have 
been gathered from each bushel of plants. These plants cost the planter in Virginia 5 cents per bushel, and about 6 cents to freight, 
and, perhaps, 2 cents to plant, making 2,500 bushels of plants cost but about $300. 

The cost of taking these oysters up and preparing them for the market is about 20 cents per bushel, and as 2,500 bushels will almost 
always return 4,000 bushels, it will be seen at once that those planters who have favorable planting-grounds, have it always in their power 
to make their energy pay them a good profit. At no time for the past ten years have Chincoteague bay oysters sold, delivered on board 
of vessels in the bay, for less than 50 cents per bushel, and mostly for 60 cents. At the lower rate it will be seen that any one at Greenback, 
possessed of a working capital of $1,000, can realize a profit (if he owns share-privileges) of $800 a year from it, with a chance of doing 
much better. Doubtless such also is the case in all the bays and coves celebrated for their fine oysters, yet many places along the James 
and in the Chesapeake bay grow as fine looking oysters as can be produced anywhere, and quite popular at home, that will not sell for 
enough to warrant the expense of planting. 

OYSTER-INDUSTRY OF HAMPTON AND VICINITY.—In Hampton, and Elizabeth City county generally, Colonel 
MeDonald spent much time in investigation of the oyster-industries, and reports as follows: 

The fleet of larger vessels that fish, from Hampton, consist of 13 vessels, sloops and schooners, averaging about 25 tons burden, 
These vessels employ 50 skiffs and 100 men, and allowing the same average per man per season as deduced from the actual operations of 
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a crew in 1877, viz, 1,300 bushels, we have as the estimated product of this oyster-fleet 130,000 bushels. The number of canoes and small 
sloops engaged in tonging for oysters in Hampton and Elizabeth City county, may be safely reckoned at 150, The number of men engaged 
is about three to the boat, or 450 men and boys, each of whom takes an average of 400 bushels as his year’s catch. 

The planting interests in Back river, Hampton, and Mill creeks will add to the foregoing product about 30,000 bushels. 


Summarizing Colonel McDonald’s figures, I get: 


Nom erjOMPEPISUEreC myeSSe LS raya) ate este ele Ne a ele ele a el 13 
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Further particulars of this region appear as follows: 


Back river is the dividing line between Elizabeth City and York counties, It was once extensively planted with oysters, and the 
product bore a good reputation and brought good prices. For some reason the ground became unproductive—attributed by my informant 
to over-planting—and only in the last two or three years has it begun to recover. At the present time about 10,000 bushels are planted 
annually. The capacity of the planting-grounds is estimated by Mr. Booker at 100,000 bushels. Poquosin river, a few miles to the 
northeastward, in York county, has a planting capacity of about 175,000 bushels. The amount annually planted there is from 25,000 to 
30,000 bushels, and the amount obtained by tonging from the commons is about 5,000 bushels. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL BEDS IN HAMPTON ROADS AND JAMES RIVER.—F'rom another gentleman, 
described as a “planter of intelligence and varied experience”, Colonel McDonald obtained information which 
enabled him to plot upon his charts all of the natural “rocks” and the planting-grounds in Hampton roads and 
the James river. The plantings specified, with their products, are these: 

In Mill creek back of Fortress Monroe : 


Bushels. 

Now planted me pen -y meneame oem See melee ecient alee etater eaten feeetet one sietelnte eter 5, 000 

LCRA ORIGIN Soon Geeene Sede cob aod Ora OO SOTO Soe OCNOOSbe con Geko coSoSe oboe Soto ceSos Sons cHiooAge Soeess 10, 000 
On Hampton flats, between Newport News and Hampton creek : 
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In Hampton creek : 
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COPTER LOTR ap ge RO RB Oeed SOCE Ie Ode SSO Go SEO GHEE oa eC bce CaeeUS SHO SRO ROS HES SnUEOOU Depts noes apse aaeSsece 10, 000 
On edge of Channel, back of Ripraps: 
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In Willoughby bay, back of Ripraps: 
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Up the James river are a few plants—probably 25,000 or 30,000 bushels—but thousands of acres are available 
for planting which, in a few years more, will be brought into productiveness. 

METHODS OF OYSTER-CULTURE ABOUT HAmpron.—The seed for this cultivation is chiefly obtained in the 
James river, and the favorite points are high up the river near the upper limit of the natural-growth of the 
oyster, which limit is at the Deep Shoals light-house, a few miles below Jamestown. The effort is always to get 
round, single, deep, thin-shelled oysters for planting; the smaller the better, if they can lie until of mature growth. 
The tongs employed are of three sizes—24, 32, and 36 inches in breadth of “head”, They are of the ordinary 
pattern. The size employed depends upon the rankness of growth of the bed. Where single, or ‘“‘ cove”, oysters 
are sparsely scattered over the bottom, a small pair of tongs, with eight or ten inch jaws, is employed to gather 
them. The use of these is impracticable, however, unless the water be clear and smooth, so that the oysters can 
be “sighted”, or seen and aimed at. This can readily be done in water from 4 to 7 feet deep. Such oysters are 
large, fat, and of good shape; they class as “ selects”, and bring “top” prices in the market, from 60 cents to $1 
per bushel. The seed is obtained by the tongmen, who work with their own canoe or tools, or by the planters, who 
hire crews and equip boats of their own to go after seed. In taking the oysters for planting, little or no culling 
is usually attempted. The cost of planting oysters (culled) varies from 10 to 40 cents per bushel, depending upon 
the character of the seed. Rough oysters—the run of the rock—may be planted for about 5 cents a bushel. 

The amount planted on a given area is regulated by the time they are to lie. For one year about 30 square 
feet is allowed to the bushel; when the plants are to lie for two years about 40 square feet to the bushel. Where 
the oysters are simply shifted to fresher water to fatten, and lie but a few months, several thousand bushels to the 
acre are often laid down. Ordinarily, the increase after lying fifteen months is one-fourth; for small single oysters 
it is double, or 100 per cent. The rate of growth will vary with location and other circumstances. The best 
judges, at Hampton, think that plants ought not to lie less than two years in order to get the best results. 
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THE “GREEN-GILL” DISEASE.—In 1880 what the oystermen call the “green-gill” began to affect the planted 
oysters in Back river, and Colonel McDonald inquired carefully into it. He learned that it began with the oysters 
lowest down the river and traveled up the stream. It was supposed by the planters to be due to the extremely 
dry weather, which caused the water of the river to be unusually salty, since the condition appeared first where 
the water was saltest. When the oysters of Back river were similarly affected many years ago, one man moved 
several hundred bushels around to the Bay-shore, and allowed them to remain some time in the salty waters of 
the bay without producing any change. ‘The salient fact, if true, is that the change began in the salt water. 
Furthermore, it is observed that this peculiarity only affects them when they are fat. The existence of it does 
not impair the quality of the oysters, but it does materially affect the sale, because people generally are ignorantly 
afraid of it. 

PREJUDICIAL OYSTER-LAWS.—One other feature of this district calls forth remarks from Colonel McDonald, 
which I quote herewith: 

The Hampton flats furnished a notable example of a condition of things that is beginning to prevail extensively in Virginia waters. 
Formerly they were covered with a natural growth of oysters that had great reputation and commanded a high price in the markets. 
They lay right at the doors of Hampton, and gave profitable employment to her fishermen; now these flats are exhausted, and though 
possessing a productive capacity of nearly half a million bushels annually under judicious planting, the law of the state prohibiting planting 
upon ‘‘oyster rock”, keeps them barren, when an annual income of not less than $125,000 is possible. There are not now, nor is it likely 
there ever will be again, any natural, wild oysters growing there. Yet 2,500 acres of fine planting-ground, at the very doors of the 
oystermen is compelled to lie idle through shortsighted prejudice. 

OYSTER GATHERING AND PLANTING IN YORK RIVER.—For information in regard to the oyster-fisheries and 
industries of York river, I am again indebted to Colonel McDonald, whom I quote: 

York river is the common estuary of the Mattaponi and the Pamunkey rivers. It is a broad arm of the Chesapeake, some 30 miles 
in length. At the head of it stands West Point, the terminus of the Richmond, York River and Chesapeake railroad, whence lines of 
steamers ply to New York, Boston, and Baltimore. The average width of the river is about three miles. At its mouth, between Yorktown 
and Gloucester point, the width rapidly contracts to less than 1,200 yards. Through this narrow gorge the tide rushes with great velocity 
and has scoured out the channel to the depth of nearly 80 feet * * * 

The natural oyster-rocks of York river are now. insignificant, compared to former days, and most of the oystermen who formerly 
worked on this river every season, now go to the Rappahannock and the James. Relatively, the oyster-planting interests are of greater 
importance, yet are insignificant now compared to what they were ten years ago. At that time the high price of oysters caused 
overplanting, which led to the impoverishment of the planting-grounds, while the sudden fall in prices ruined most of those who were 
engaged in the business. 

The plants for this river are obtained in part from James river, the larger part from the Potomac, and cost to bring and lay down 
from 15 to 20 cents a bushel. The same conditions of ‘‘ greening” characterize the oysters in this river as in Back river. The greening 
begun with those lowest down the river, and has traveled up. Captain Van Pelt states as a curious fact, that green oysters have never 
been found on the York side higher up than Sandy point. 

The planting grounds extend to about 25 miles above Yorktown, and are occupied by 15 or 20 planters, who 
raised about 550,000 bushels for market during the past season. The ruling price was 35 cents, which would make 
the total value $122,500. Including the hired help, a hundred families probably make a living out of oyster- 
planting in York river, with the help of tonging, clam-digging, and various land-occupations. The product goes 
in schooners to the New York and Boston markets. 

PLANTING IN THE RAPPAHANNOCK.—In respect to the Rappahannock, what has been learned of the planting- 
interests is rather discouraging. The extent of ground under use is a strip along the flats on both sides, 
averaging 100 yards in width. These extend from Ware’s wharf or Russell’s rock, which is about eight miles 
above the light-house, to the mouth of the river. The seed comes chiefly from the natural beds in the 
Rappahannock and Potomac rivers, with a few from elsewhere. The planters are roughly estimated by Mr. 
B. L. Farinholt, of Montagues, Essex county, Virginia, who kindly gave me much information on this district, at 
about a thousand; and taking into account the tongers who sell exclusively to the planters, and others employed, 
Mr. Farinholt thinks no less than 5,000 men are supported by this industry. Many of these persons come to the 
river from elsewhere to work during the season, but very few are hired at stipulated wages in any capacity. 

Last season the planted crop is roughly estimated at about 400,000 bushels, which sold at an average price of 
50 cents. The season of 1880~81 was an exceptionally profitable one. Mr. Farinholt writes me in conclusion, as 
follows: 

Planting is largely on the increase. The natural beds are rapidly being destroyed, oysters are becoming scarcer, and prices are 
increasing from 20 to 25 per cent. each year for plants. Unless the season for catching is made shorter, or some heavy tax is laid on, or 
both together, it is my opinion that within a few years this interest will become a very small one on this river, simply from the depletion 
and destruction of the natural beds. 

THE PACKING-TRADE OF VirGINIA.—The packing-trade of Virginia is of much later origin than that of 
Maryland. About the year 1859 Mr. Edmonds states that Mr. Edward Fitzgerald opened an oyster-packing 
establishment in Norfolk; but the war coming on, the business was greatly hampered and restricted, and it was 
not until 1865 that the trade gave any evidence of ever becoming very extensive. As the transportation facilities 
of the city increased, and the ill-effects of the war began to die out, the oyster-trade showed a very marked 
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improvement, and during the last few years it has developed very rapidly. Mr. Edmonds’ report upon this phase 
of the oyster-business in Virginia is very complete, and I quote him as follows: 


In Norfolk, as in Baltimore and other cities of Maryland, the trade is largely in the hands of northern men, one difference, however, 
being quite noticeable, and that is, that whereas in Maryland the packers are principally natives of Connecticut, in Norfolk they are 
nearly all either New York or Boston men. The enterprise and capital of these gentlemen has largely developed this business, which now 
forms ove of the most important branches of Norfolk’s trade. The increase in the packing-trade of Norfolk has been instrumental in 
decreasing the shipments of oysters in shell by sail vessels from the bay to New York and Boston, as these two cities receive, by means of 
the Old Dominion line and the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company lines, the great bulk of Norfolk oysters. This important 
change in the course of trade has been very beneficial to Norfolk, as the shucking and handiing of oysters give employment to a large 
number of workmen. 

The trade of Norfolk is almost exclusively in raw oysters, there having been only 3,000 gallons of steamed-oysters packed during the 
entire season. Shipments are made in bulk in barrels, and, although, as previously stated, the largest part of the trade is with New York 
and Boston, there are considerable shipments to all points of the North and West. 

Although Baltimore is pre-eminently the great packing center of the bay, it is nevertheless true that, considering the amount of 
capital invested in the business, Norfolk handles proportionately a much larger trade than the former city. The number of shuckers 
employed and their wages are in about the same proportion in the two cities. The number of oysters packed at Norfolk during the season 
of 1879-80, was much larger than the combined totals of all packing points in Maryland, excluding Baltimore. The exact figures are as 
follows: 


Packed at— secede 
Crisfield, Maryland. -..--........--..---.---------- GOS 50 DOGHOS COM IA Hee SoS So HoDeST rotass GoaweSeean ses 427, 270 
Cambridge, Maryland ..-....------------- ------ ++ +--+ 222+ -- 22 22 cee nn rennet nee eee ee eee 205, 410 
Annapolis, Maryland....-..---- Resvieseisscetesmisa cece = SBoeea SAS bah Bodo odbeecas UaSees oSSce coESSeSess 156, 703 
Oxford, Maryland .....---.----. ------ -- 2-22 ee ee wenn eee ene cern teens nee cee eee ene eee e en eee eee 108, 960 
Saint Michael’s, Maryland ...--..----- ---- ---- ee00 220+ - 2-2 oe nnn on ewe wen oe eee ne sane “ook eee s 37, 788 
Sundry small places, Maryland ....--...--. ---- ---- +--+ ---+ ---- 2222 coer cee ene nen eee ee een 224, 817 

otalgee==seee—= 7 SARA SSSE Sains eaeiclaeejsace bese cess nase Seles nseinies selon mm eslsamini> = aia mie ee minnie =o 1, 160, 948 
Norfolk, Virginia .....-.. -------. ---- 2+ eee eee 22 eens ene cee ne en cern cee cee cee cee eee ee eee ee 1,370,855 - 
Difference in favorof Norfolk. - oo) cece ces = nn seee wea a en 2 oe ow elnene = oneal e rer irlswimae\an =e anima el== Se ee; ni 2097907, 


Outside of Norfolk the packing of raw oysters in Virginia is very light. At several places a light business is done, but too small to be 
noted separately. At Hampton and at two places on the Rappahannock river quite an extensive trade in steamed or coye oysters is con- 
ducted. The word “cove”, as applied to oysters, has two entirely distinct meanings. When used by tongers it refers to large oysters 
caught in the small coves tributary to all creeks and rivers, while with packers and others it means oysters which have been steamed 
and hermetically sealed. 

Table showing the packing trade of Virginia for 1879~80 (by R. H. Edmonds). 


At Norfolk. in Vinaiie. Total. 
Number of firms 13 12 25 
Capital invested $96, 350 $23, 000 $119, 350 
Estimated value of buildings and grounds occupied $138, 500 $29, 000 $167, 500 
Average number of hands employed...... .-.--------+---+-------+ -2ee ce ceeeee tere ne seen n ences teen ee ener escent sees 1, 027 501 1, 528 
Wages of same ......---- 2 .-2e eee nee e eee cence eee ne eee cane ee enn e ee cone e ec nneeerenenscnrtncnseccns cent ae eres $154, 584 $46, 367 $200, 951 
Number of bushels packed raw. ------..---- ------ 22-222 een nee eee eee nee ee eee n ne cer ser eeee eer n eee nen ns 2 1, 370, 855 58, 275 1, 429, 130 
Value of same |. ..-.------+----+- ene ee eee eee eee e ee eee ene cere een ee 235 - r| $589, 127 22, 020 $611, 147 
Number of bushels steamed ........---- -ncen0------ccnnee ccecenenee n= ee 38, 000 190, 000 193, 000 
RVislue\ Of SRI Cpe seem aa ean S50 anos e $1, 500 $119, 400 $120, 900 
Total number of bushels packed 1, 373, 855 248, 275 1, 622, 130 
Valeo same ee ances tee eee eee ae $585, 273 $141, 420 $726, 693 
Number of tin cans used... -. 2220 cone ne nnn nae een eee enn enn ne cen e renee wenn n eee eaten ene nncennnnnnccnesenn= 25 91, 000 620, 000. 711, 000° 
SVraltre of Same eae are a wee ee eee ae ae eel nan sete ean oo ope cane meine nee aetienee = ea Eine Sace ac $3, 615 $18, 500 $22, 115 
Number of wooden cases, barrels, etc., used F 16, 871 1, 000 17, 871 
iVraldelot Ramo Meaaeeaaeaecisnee oeeae eee ee eee ete ne cee a eae ROS e eRe Sal os CEE SSE erat ees aes see ae eters $11, 119 $1, 939 $13, 058 


Since Mr. Edmonds’ visit to Norfolk, a large steaming-house has been put up there by representatives of the 
Union Oyster Company of Baltimore. This employs many hands, additional to the number counted above, and 
uses a large quantity of oysters which otherwise would rot, or at least not find sale to the “raw” houses. This 
conduces to the general prosperity of Norfolk, in that it makes the chance of selling at some price more certain than 
before, and thus induces a larger number of boats to come to the town and do their trading as well as sell their 
catch there. The steaming-house also gives employment to many girls and women. Previously, very few females 
had been employed in the packing-houses of Norfolk, but of the 501 shuckers in other parts of the state, 244 are 
females. I suppose this new establishment would add at least 10 per cent. to the totals of the above-given table ; 
but as I have no precise figures, I prefer not to enter into the summary of statistics. 
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SHIPMENT OF OYSTERS IN THE SHELLS.—Although I have added from other sources a large additional 
amount of local particulars, no better statistics are available for Virginia than those furnished by Mr. R. H. 
Edmonds, in connection with his report on Maryland. The summaries will be found in the succeeding tables: 


Shipments of oysters in shell from Virginia for year ending May 31, 1880, 


For plant- | For imme- 


To— ing. diate use. | Total. 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
CGN? WAniLrs coe ce gg oocenon fore cage Sees tne Spe eRe SRO ees Seo SES Regs 5 Osc E Re SSeS eos ere er BS ne co anc ee cr erences Soo ee secer pera saree 650, 000 
BESTE AD AAAS E94 ER SNL ED OID CAL ER RSE Re lelectra lel al ee peed ee ee alee eee ae ae 215, 820 223, 940 439, 760 
SUNLOM s cetcen machetes) ceceee ns so 5, 000 90, 000 95, 000 
Providence and Providence river. .- 180, 000 50, 000 230, 000 
LATS FC ea. Aas mae = 133, 000 | 150, 000 283, 000 
PROD at ot OL One oie See te oe ett cae sap eias ceitcb amet aaG = tcipahieaeee hae sincmacme tacts abpeccbh ee cascct tess ssamcedenttesciwcas obcde ope 9, 000 75, 000 84, 000 
(eS URI Ge By op as qse 2st R OSS SSE sn OS ence Goer BRCM Sere POs an JOSEPH BE GO APEC OE CBSE BEB eRe Ss cso Hee Deters taser Eps an sei! 317, 317 317, 317 
Maryland ..-.-...--.. 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
By rail and steamers -.- 216, 113 216, 113 


GUTIEY, cceeme sconce tances ne Han Sete SERS E ERASER Ore: BREESE SAAS SE ARISE ACESS E SORES BASSE SAE OE SE SOM EBAS GR r BS Anne POR A Ba Rn |: ante em bey aS See 3, 315, 190 


YIELD OF VIRGINIA OYSTER-FISHERIES.—The number of bushels of oysters caught in the state during the 
year, and the disposition made of them, may be summarized as follows: 


Bushels. 
ackedinutherstat erases ese ter cate cmtiee cine ae Sar one een RE i Ae swt sme cosmeccies satsaiee. 1, 622, 130 
Shippediontrotetherscauesine shells ean eee rer eote oe oa asec ea oes e Se occ Sap eé silo’ weenie 3, 315, 190 
(Wsedkforlocaltconsumption ini theleivies of the: state. o2- «..22c6.-0-2-= snescacce< cous ecco eco ceeejceeele 275, 000 
Used for local consumption in the small towns and counties of the state..............-..----.-------- 1, 625, 000 
Mo tality emcees ee Hatee aii ianaaea es a cine ainda cee pis eat. ce Cnc oUsae fen oe Cokwiecceleodelcc/antn 6, 837, 320 


STATEMENT SUMMARY.—The average value of these oysters from first hands, would be about 284 cents a 
bushel, or a sum total of $1,948,636 20. This is shown, by sections, in the following statement: 


Co) n we ALO 
a 4 ice 
<| = A 2 
3 ea £ : 
g ad : 
nD co) so 2D 
2 SH oR, a a 
Department of work. 5 °2 w3 rm 2 ws 
13) a Se Sotas 
te] oq no Saas. 
g Fe % gSSs4 
=) Ee s SRSSS 
Ss) A E a 
ENGIN Pie ne. on ca scans oe cme ace coins cocaessccecaeesacsistne conan lanacmacaeecesucus Rs cn eu ten ae cagatondese te PCE GI ee = teem osbeecx| | ppconesacetecs a 
Packing.... aS ese ree ase = 286, 850 1, 528 $200, 951 |.. 
PRON DAN aoe Jon scscecacesemne nec ccosen cect encase enacs 4 aA 224, 050 8, 660 Oi O00) | rate etait alate 
SERA ANN lea 2 tm oe ae os anim cine Secwe mee cewersacn ae 3 460, 950 5, 376 1, 022, 172 
AAPOR Geo pe nha aaa wen ns Weaken can aswace sew eay eaubebpe s cleaseasiasdncdvecwecccodedsecadees 10, 000 300 57, 600 
50, 000 200 83, 200 
1, 618, 150 | 16, 264 | 3, 135, 923 


Reducing this to the formula for summary used heretofore, it presents itself as follows: 
STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR VIRGINIA: 


Nim benompackers, planters, and tONGOIS..scos- tase cme ccs aslo ce cic so mias ciccelncicc noice sinc cleeyeweacieisesics = 10, 439 
Malieousiore-propenty, (aDOWL) 22. cesta: ssicce ee csctercenen sees ceeusls cacsc ace s-cccecesemscccerans $50, 000 
Niambenofvesselsiand! sailboats engaged: sos. secede sata stele soe wlses tee cee tec sn actelccscececeesece 1,317 
RViep STR aSeRI TG ee eee eee See 258 ety Bee Re eee epee eee 40 ee eee! oi Soc bul oceatecivetilt ee $460, 950 
Number of canoes and skiffs .----...--- lest eae eee eee wee ateapetedt conde cence dSescsceecteesS os 4, 481 
WHR GON ERIS - scams RE GcOHE AOR BBER ECHO OC EUR IDS BESS eo ee ORG SE ECO OE OEE SESE Sees e eeeeran $224, 050 
Ninberonmensihired py, planters ox dealers 2.-~ -.)2-sc=isteeeons case ccisecs sec-55 -sanss cose esecce case 500 
PATI A Men MOMBAINOMe asa kere > "= osiaee a cece e cies ae tien cece ace ace coe tea = cide cosa ceed sovisices ces eeee $140, 800 
Numberjopsatlorsiemployedie soos. 24 22)35 ste cate taedesecese can Rodeos. pe cle sis :s)s Sete cleelews « Se eee 5, 376 
Annual earnings of same ..--..----.-----..- Pit ites Pape Se ae tL pees ane nic ciec dies wateee ee ae Benes (61, 0225172 
LOLA MUMpOTOlt AMOS SIP POITEO) smos osama ae saree een ation = ove <6 --aclscnien pia ocle = Sere cel © oh Z 16, 264 


Annual sales of— 
ee Vly CLOVRUCUSpeeiteee facies sure - ols cracls ame entiieieniasivweuadiaccccces sexec~ cocese~ecess DUSDOIS.. . 6,837,020 
Walueionsamolceeeatsoses. conse scoeee Re eb ee cio See elias wae deen Coens $1, 948, 636 
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Q. THE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST. 


50. THE OYSTER-PRODUCTS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


GENERAL ASPECT OF THE INDUSTRY.—In North Carolina the business in oysters and oyster-culture is of 
small proportions, and is confined almost wholly to the Neuse river, Beaufort, and Wilmington. The census of 
1860, imperfect, of course, in both estimates, gives North Carolina only $2,100 worth of oysters, compared with 
$53,145 credited to Virginia, and $15,305 taken in Maryland. The inside of the outer “banks”, or the long line 
of beaches that protect the inner submerged area of nearly fresh water from the demolishing force of the ocean, is 
lined with oyster-growth to a greater or less degree along its whole extent, but these oysters are not always either 
edible or available for commerce. Currituck sound was closed from the ingress of salt water forty years ago, and 
of course all marine life has died out there. Albemarle sound is said to be the largest body of fresh water in the 
country, except the Great Lakes, and sometimes sweetens the water clear down to Roanoke island. Pamlico sound, 
on the contrary, has inlets from the Atlantic which make all its water, at least along its eastern half, thoroughly 
saline, and permits a luxuriant oyster-growth. This is availed of by the simple fishermen of these desolate beaches 
and islands in a way that shows how a primitive custom may survive for many years after the commonwealth in which 
it grew up has passed on to something more complicated and better fulfilling the same purpose. Of these fishermen 
there are about 300 between the middle of Core sound and Roanoke island,as I am informed by Mr. Rh. E. Earll, of the 
United States Fish Commission. Mr. Earll tells me that every winter, at intervals in their fishing, or in connection 
with it, all of these fishermen are wont to take partial loads of oysters, gathered on the outer banks, to the shore 
and river towns, perhaps 20 or 30 or more miles away, and there dispose of them, not for cash, but by a system of 
barter. The exchange is ordinarily made for corn, and the rate last winter was one bushel of oysters in the shell for 
one bushel of Indian corn in the ear. Taking this, together with what the families of the fishermen eat, and these 
people live on oysters the year round, and with small interruption, Mr. Earll considers that forty and perhaps 
fifty thousand bushels a year, worth, perhaps, $10,000, reckoned in money, would not be too large an estimate to 
put upon this consumption. One obtains from such a picture as this an appreciation of the importance of oysters, 
and the oyster-trade, to the people who live in the neighborhood of the beds, and of which little or no statistical 
account can usually be given. 

THE VICINITY OF BEAUFORT.—The first point of inquiry, which develops any systematic or commercial use of 
oysters, is in the vicinity of Beaufort and Morehead City, which Jie at the lower end of Core sound, and on opposite 
sides of Newport river, whose mouth and inlet from the ocean form Beaufort harbor, and separate Core sound on the 
north from Bogue sound on the south. The oysters brought to Beaufort come chiefly from the two sounds mentioned. 
They are almost always of natural growth, but the transplanting of seed has been done at a good many different 
points, and there will, no doubt, be considerable cultivation in a few years. An attempt was made in 1880 by a 
Baltimore firm to establish an opening-house at Beaufort, but inclination or circumstances caused its removal 
to Newberne. There is little regular business at Beaufort. therefore. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Dr. H. C. Yarrow, United States army, containing some notes on the oyster- 
interests in this locality in 1864. Dr. Yarrow writes: 

At the time I was in Beaufort the oyster was not cultivated, and all I can tell you is, that the best ones were found about 25 or 30 
miles west of Fort Macon, in Bogue sound. These oysters, which were famous, brought 40 cents a bushel; ordinary ones only 20. Good 
oysters were also got up the North river and in a river, running a little north of Harkness island, which is near Cape Lookout. 

NEWBERNE.—More facts are to be ascertained at Newberne, where more business is now done. Newberne gets its 
oysters from various points in Pamlico sound. The marshes of the lower part of the Neuse are full of them, but little 
or no use is made of this seed. Bay river, on the shore of the mainland, gives a good thin-shelled and white oyster, 
with a deep “cup” and fine flavor, but the freshets in the Neuse are likely to ruin these beds. Smith’s creek is also a 
very good locality, and oysters of very fine flavor are caught opposite Fort Smith, but contain a great many crabs. 
Good single oysters, capable of being made very fine by planting, are reported to abound in the vicinity of the 
Royal Shoal rocks. Other good localities are Point of Marsh and Broad creek. The objection to all Core sound 
oysters is, that though of fine shape and good flavor, they do not seem to thrive under transplanting. However, this 
may be a libel upon them, since none but the crudest experiments have been made in cultivation. There is no reason 
to doubt that it would sueceed grandly, and with comparatively small trouble, for I have rarely seen shells come 
up so completely overgrown with infant oysters, as are those which are brought to Newberne. There is little hope 
that the fishermen themselves, who now live along the shore and work upon the beds, will ever become cultivators 
to any extent. Whether outside capital will ever find it profitable to undertake oyster-planting in these apparently 
highly favorable waters, depends upon a dozen outside considerations of market, means of transportation, possibilities 
of procuring labor, ete., which it would be futile to discuss, because they are constantly changing. It appears then 
that all the oysters—with occasional exceptions—sent to market from this district, are taken from the natural beds 
without any intermediate process of transplanting, or fresh-water fattening. 
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NortH CAROLINA OYSTERMEN.—The men who supply the oysters are partly fishermen, few of them expecting 
to derive as much as half of their support from this occupation. In all, I suppose there are from 300 to 400 men 
tonging more or lessin Pamlico sound, but it is out of the question to arrive at any definite average of what each one 
earns. The main cash receipts go to the hundred or so chief oystermen. The boats are the same ones used in the 
general fisheries, and will average $200 to $250 in value. They belong chiefly in Core sound, and in all there are 
perhaps 50 or 60 of them. In spite of this array of natural resources, men and boats, only about 25,000 bushels were 
landed at Newberne, and about 5,000 bushels more at Beaufort, during the winter of 1879~80. Itis said that about half 
as much more (say 15,000 bushels) were bought by peddlers alongshore, who carted them back into the country and 
sold them from their wagons. The total production of this district, therefore, is about 45,000 bushels, which would 
be increased to 50,000 bushels if we counted the immediate consumption on the shore. Not only ought there to have 
been raised from the water a very much larger amount than this, when we consider the great area of the beds and the 
number of men employed, but a vastly larger amount would have found an immediate market at Newberne. There 
are two or three persons there who regularly ship in the shell as many good oysters as they can procure. Besides 
this there has recently been opened a shipping-house, which would be glad to consume 1,900 bushels a day during 
all of the cooler half of the year, if they could only obtain the stock. But unfortunately, the general laziness and 
improvidence of the oystermen are so great, that it is impossible to make a contract and expect to fill it. Not only 
has it proved extremely difficult to obtain oysters in sufficient quantity, and at the time they were needed, to make 
the running of this new packing-house profitable, but when by good luck a stock was on hand, there was incessant 
danger that the men hired as shuckers might suddenly desert their employer, without a single compunction as to 
their duty or responsibility under the circumstances. When it is cold, or the weather is at all rough, no one of 
these North Carolina oystermen can be persuaded or driven to go to work, notwithstanding that the beds are 
near shore and well sheltered, and in spite of his manifest poverty. The fact that some discomfort will attend 
his raking, is reason enough for him why he should stay home and sit over his miserable fire. Yet it is in cold and 
stormy weather that the buyers are most anxious to get oysters, and will pay a higher price, because then there is not 
only a greater demand produced by general scarcity, but the frosty air sharpens the appetite of their customers. 

The question of labor in opening presented an obstacle to success of the same nature. These men are paid by 
the gallon, and it was found that no reliance could be placed upon a large number of them. Both white men and 
colored were employed, but the latter have proved the more reliable of the two, and have nearly superseded white 
help. Many men would come to the house, beg to be taught the art of opening oysters, which was new to most of 
them, and be set at work.. For the first few days the novelty would keep them pretty steadily employed, then 
suddenly, when perhaps their assistance was most needed in filling an order, they would knock off. After that their 
promises proved worth nothing, and no reliance whatever could be placed upon their staying longer than was 
necessary to earn the 15 or 20 cents which would buy them a little corn meal and tobacco, to keep themselves and 
their families from starvation for a couple of days. So impossible have the proprietors found it to improve these 
lazy, unbusiness-like habits of the people, upon whom they must rely for their stock and their labor, that Newberne 
is likely to lose the benefit of an industry which, in a different community, would distribute much needed money 
among hundreds of families of the poorer classes. 

Some oysters bring as high as 50 and 75 cents a bushel in Newberne and Beaufort, but the average price during 
this last winter was not above 35 cents, if quite as high as that. At this rate the 50,000 bushels credited to the 
district was worth $17,500. 

THE USE OF OYSTERS FOR MANURE.—I must not omit to mention a custom which prevails in Pamlico sound 
in summer, and which has been described to me by Mr. Earll. It seems that when the weather becomes too warm 
for the fishermen to safely carry their catch to market, and there is no other employment for their boats, they catch 
up boat loads of rough “’coon oysters” and carry them to the farmers up the rivers to be sold and used as manure. 
They receive from 3 to 5 cents a bushel for this strange, but doubtless highly nutritious, fertilizer, but what is the 
total amount thus gathered and spread on the land each season, I am unable to estimate. 

OYSTERING ABOUT NEW RIVER.—South of Newberne and Beaufort oysters grow in nearly all the inlets, but 
there is no regular production until New river is reached, about half way between Beaufort and Wilmington. The 
main location of the raking here is right opposite Sneed’s ferry, beginning two miles from the bar and extending 
for three miles. The water here is only brackish, and of a uniform depth of about 9 feet. The crooked channel is 
full of “oyster-rocks”. The oysters are of large size, fairly regular shape, and for the most part single. They 
possess a most pleasing flavor; but when now and then storms drive the salt water up the river, their excellence 
departs and the oysters take on a greenish appearance, locally called “ green-gill”. When in this condition they 
are not considered fit to be eaten, but the disaffection soon wears off. 

The oystering here is done in skiffs, of which from fifteen to twenty are constantly busy for four or five months in 
the spring. As there are two men to each skiff or canoe, from 30 to 40 families get a living from the tonging. The 
law permits every man owning a water-front to inclose a large space of the adjoining bottom, if he wishes to plant 
oysters. About a dozen perSons have taken such plots and raise planted oysters, but the total crop this year will 
probably not exceed 2,500 bushels, and this stock was inferior to the natural growth. All these oysters, wild and 
planted, are sold to carters, who buy them at $1 a bushel, or from 60 to 80 cents a gallon, for a large part of the 
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whole product is opened there to prevent the carriage of the extra weight of shells. The wagoners carry them to 
interior towns and peddle them at various prices. It is thus that Wilmington is supplied, and the retail price there 
is $2 a bushel. Wilmington also receives oysters in small quantities from Myrtle Grove sound, where some 
experiments in planting have just been begun about two miles northeast of Fort Fisher. These are small, but fat 
and very choice specimens. Another point whence oysters of good reputation come, is Winbury, on Topsail sound. 
It is difficult to come at it, but I judge that from fifty to sixty thousand bushels is an estimate of all that the 
production of the New river and Wilmington region would require annually. Out of the perhaps 50 men who busy 
themselves regularly in this industry, as tongers, openers, carters, or shippers, there are none who are not also 
largely engaged in other sources of daily bread. It is believed by those best informed upon the subject, that the 
state law which prohibits dredging within the state is an injury rather than a blessing to the oyster-beds. They 
are probably right. Under proper restrictions which shall save the privilege from abuse—something hardly to be 
apprehended in this case, owing to the geographical conditions—dredging would aid both in the extension of the 
oyster-bearing areas and in the better production of good single oysters on the grounds where they now grow, but 
in acoarse, bunchy way. The permission of dredging might bring some evils, as in the Chesapeake, but the benefits 
following to North Carolina would probably overbalance any harm. 

STATEMENTS FoR NortTH CAROLINA.—Reviewing this, furnishes estimated totals as follows, for the whole state: 


Number of planters and tongers -.---- .------ 1-22 ------ 22-222 eens wee ene ene tee eee cone en enne 1, 000 
Number of shippers ---- .--- .- 2-22 2-22 eee cence woe en enn enn cee ne enn nnn wens wa nee none che wee nnn ne 10 
Viale) of) shore=propertiyjs case. soc eee ee cele esc eee ee el ne ee eee ae Bele eet eee ee gL 000 
Numberof; vessels sacnnce soca es eaalonen oe cate inten ceiscie es setae = aie miecetel beta hale lm ele lem Mom malmied nite iad = hie aim C 90 
Number of smalls poats= sana. eee ce eee seen icee cine = Slee eae BESS asada boabaey GeCo Sena AS SS BEA HASaaS 800 
Wahi @? dileayy Macli@e hy s245 55 koee aguces oSaoss anos OSco Eco Roce ce Ses AaeeSeante S56 cS Ss Obeacsideackteacaac $53, 500 
Number of shoremen hired s2-225 ssc s\-o-ncosee-es oe ee noe ese e seat ee wesc cee ed = ance seems /emnieim = l= al 10 
Annual earnings of same .-.-..-..----- .----- +-----------+-- STS Ee ear oo eaae een teetene ane ne - $1,300 
Families supported, partially ..-. 2... ---- --2. 2222 cone ce ene een ce ene monn ee en eee cee nee penne cone eens 1, 000 
Native oysters annually sold --.- 2... ---- -200 220 en ne on cone nee mene cone wn ne een n enn sence ene bushels.. 170, 000 
"Valties Of SAMOS cose cs oom ree Serre eee ene ee a thee a Bice ee eaine Soci cinw Soe nnices aeons emalars seis eee renee Re OU CUO 
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CHARLESTON AND VICINITY.—At Charleston all the business is confined to a little desultory planting around 
Sullivan’s island, and it is doubtful if there is any shipping of oysters done there whatever. The same is true of 
Port Royal; and I am convinced that 50,000 bushels, worth perhaps $20,000, would supply the yearly demand of 
the whole South Carolina coast. The interior towns of the state derive their supplies from the North or else from 
Savannah. 

52. OYSTER-FISHERIES OF GEORGIA. 


SAVANNAH.—A somewhat unsatisfactory report of the oyster-business in the neighborhood of Savannah, was 
all that it was possible for me to obtain during my stay there; but it is a small industry at best, though the 
most important producing and shipping point on the southern coast. 

Savannah is situated upon bluffs on the banks of the Savannah river, just where the salt meadows and sea 
islands give place to the mainland. In the Savannah river, itself, no oysters grow above the immediate mouth. 
This is due to the great volume of fresh water which it pours out. In time of freshet, the red, turbid current is 
visible 25 or 30 miles at sea, and so completely freshens the water to the very outlet, that oysters will not flourish. 
Off Potato point, however, and in the shape of two elongated banks, marked by beacons, in mid-stream, oyster-beds 
are to be found, and are raked for seed, or, more than that, for marketable oysters, which are brought to Savannah. 
These beds in Tybee roads are mainly tonged by colored men, who are fishermen at other times, or do it in a 
desultory way. Their number and catch varies endlessly. 

RACCOON OYSTERS.—But everywhere in the thousand channels which intersect the marshy islands that border 
the coast, making a perfect net-work of salt-water tide-ways, the raccoon or bunch oysters grow in endless profusion. 
Let there be old shells, sunken fragments of castaway stuff, logs, or anything upon which it is possible for an oyster 
to catch, and it will be surely covered with the young shells before a single season has gone by. The oysters spawn 
here regularly from April till June, and seatteringly till a much later date. So prolific of spawn are they, and so 
favorable seem to be the conditions for their safe growth, that such an object as an old shell will become completely 
coated with the infant bivalves. As these grow (and with great rapidity) they sink and gather in the mud, and 
crowd each other for lack of room to enlarge. All these effects produce their slender and irregular shape, they 
being able to increase only in the narrow, outward direction. Before they are half grown a second season bestows 
upon them a new collection of young oysters, which must struggle in a similar way, and thus there arise clusters or 
bunches or columns of oysters, sometimes three or four feet high and several inches thick, which are closely 
agglomerated and of very heavy weight. These are called raccoon or ’coon oysters, and are collected, knocked to 
pieces, and sold in market, chiefly by colored men. Though some of them will not furnish a meat much larger than 
the thumbnail, they are sweet and well flavored when brought from a good locality. 
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PLANTING FOR THE SAVANNAH MARKET.—No oysters were planted for the Savannah market until about 
forty years ago, when, it is said, the first attempt was made by Mr. Andrew Nelson, who is still engaged in 
the business at Vernonburg. Now there are planted beds, also, alongside of his, in Burnside river and at 
Thunderbolt, about five miles south of the city. 

The Thunderbolt planters go for their seed chiefly into Wilmington river and Wassaw sound, and particularly 
along the southern end of Tybee island. The Vernon and Burnside planters go down the Vernon river and into 
Ossabaw sound, especially along the northern end of Ossabaw island, and at the southern point of Big Wassaw. 
Here they tong up their seed into batteaus, the water being so deep in some places as to require 18-feet handles. 
The law of the state prohibits dredging, or “‘any other instrument than the oyster-tongs heretofore in general use”. 
These tongs do not differ essentially from those made and used in the north. Only a portion of the seed obtained 
for planting, however, is tonged up from the deep-water beds, where it occurs singly, or nearly so. A larger portion 
is obtained from the shores of the various sounds and salt-water channels, and consists of incipient bunches of 
raccoon oysters. At low water the planter takes a bateau and four men and goes to the shore where he designs 
to work at the time of low water. Getting out upon the exposed mud, one or two of the men pull or rake up out 
of the mud the small bunches of oysters imbedded there, and the rest follow after and pick them up. The 
instrument used is a rude piece of iron of convenient length, bent at one end so as to act (as it is called) as a 
“hooker”. Old wagon tire is a favorite material out of which to make this instrument. One of these bateaux will 
carry 100 to 200 bushels, and four men can often fill it in a tide, breaking the bunches in pieces as they pick 
them up. 

GEORGIA OYSTER-LAWS.—It is only recently that the state has given legal sanction to oyster-culture. The 
law is brief, but very much to the point, and reads as follows: 

Where any person haying taxable lands on the banks or shores of any of the rivers or creeks of this state, shall plant beds of oysters 
upon them, it shall not be lawful for any other person to take from such beds of oysters: Provided, the same shall be distinctly staked 
or marked. 

When an oyster-bank, or beds of oysters, or natural formations, be within rivers or creeks, not exceeding 125 feet in width, and not 
used for purposes of navigation, the persons having the ownership of the lands on both sides of such creeks or rivers shall have the 
exclusive right to the usufruct of such banks or beds of oysters as aforesaid. 

PRE-EMPTION METHODS.—Under this law large amounts of public marsh and islands have been staked off, 
much of which (it is widely complained of) is not properly done, since bona fide planting is not carried on, nor are 
taxes paid. The truth of this charge of abuse, which must only exist by common consent, I did not investigate ; 
but heard several planters say that large portions of their most accessible seed-grounds had been thus shut off, 
compelling them to go a long distance, with much labor and pains, for their “plants”. The boundary marks 
used are stakes, upon which is nailed a board with the letter “‘O” painted upon it. One of these oyster-signs at 
the mouth of a narrow creek would prohibit any boat gathering oysters above it; and it seems to be universally 
respected, except by the vagrant negroes, who catch and sell oysters when they want a little money to prevent 
utter starvation, or to pay for some sport. 

METHODS OF CULTURE.—The seed thrown overboard is mainly about a year old; smaller takes too long to 
grow, and a much larger growth will not survive transplanting.. There are two classes of beds—shore-beds, 
going dry at low tide, and channel-beds, always covered—the latter producing the finer oysters. The bottom is 
mostly clay mud. After two years the oysters are taken up, the marketable ones picked out, and the rest thrown 
back; then another lot of new seed is thrown on the same bed. <A regular rotation of planting and harvesting 
stated beds is not followed, and the best oysters obtained are of scraggy, poor shape (even where single), rough 
shell, and small size. I saw almost none which would pass in New York as “box”. Nevertheless, they are of 
pretty good flavor, though not so salt as one would expect, and of too dark a tint to look as inviting as they taste. 
Of those I tried, I like the Vernon samples best; Thunderbolt seems not to have so clear a stream. They are 
usually four years old when taken to market. 

Each of the planters has a small hut built upon posts at the edge of the water, where he opens his oysters. 
In these houses he opens almost all of the stock he sells, and only takes the meats to town, receiving about fifty 
cents a solid gallon. The method of opening is the same as that used in New York, the knife and handle being 
of one piece, and the latter very heavy. The shells are used to make causeways from the land to these huts, and 
also to build roads. Two fine driveways, each several miles long, extend out of Savannah, which have been paved 
with oyster-shells. 

Hach oysterman owns a sloop, the hull of which is skiff-shaped and not at all handsome. They are only half- 
decked, in many cases, but have a little cabin aft, and a hatchway to the hold; they are far from beautiful boats, 
but are worth an average of $200 each. In this part of Georgia there are perhaps a dozen of these vessels in the 
oyster-business, only one of which, I believe, is registered at the custom-house. 

EXTENT OF TRADE AND CONSUMPTION IN SAVANNAH.—In respect to the city trade, it is only to be said that 
three or four men handle the majority of all the oysters brought to the city, and ship them throughout this state 
and South Carolina, Charleston competing very feebly. Very few oysters come from the North, perhaps 50 barrels 
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a year in all. These are wholly in the shell, and go to the restaurants. In the case of every dealer, oysters form 
only a portion of a general fish-trade, and so cannot be counted as “supported” by dealings in them. 

It was very difficult to arrive at any just estimate of the annual consumption of oysters in and through 
Savannah. From what I could ascertain, I judge the yield of the transplanted beds to be less, rather than more, 
than 15,000 bushels. If you.add another 15,000 bushels of raccoon oysters gathered, I think the total will account 
for all brought to Savannah. <A planter told me he received 50 cents a gallon for opened oysters, and $1 per 
bushel for the best single oysters. A leading dealer gave me present wholesale prices as 60 cents to $1 per gallon, 
and $2 50 a barrel for shell-stock. I suppose the value of the 30,000 bushels estimated tu be handled annually in 
Savannah, may be given as $25,000. 

Lowrr GrorGraA.—Below Savannah all the sounds and lagoons and river-mouths are more or less obstructed 
with oyster-reefs, and furnish many good raking-grounds. The denizens of Darien, Doboy, Saint Simon, Brunswick, 
and Saint Mary, all procure oysters from their near neighborhood at small prices. Some intentions of planting 
were once entertained at Brunswick, and I heard of an old county-ordinance that prohibited all outsiders from 
tonging there. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR GEORGIA: 


Number of tongers, planters, and wholesale dealers -.----.---- +--+. ------ ------ ------ ss-eee eee piesonee 300 
Value of shore-property -.---. ----=- --0c0s 220 eo ene eon on ne mn enw nn ene woe anne ee nn w= =e $5, 000 
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Vale rof Same. cwilbls o Cale ane oe alate ee r= ee sata aare atc sneeeeece ec aeeceaee $13, 500 
Number of shuekers hired’ by planters’ or dealers <-- <5. <2. eae oe we = en ele ee nee a= lem noel am inn s 50 
Total number of familics partially supported - .... ---< 22-5 << 22 = oe ane www wae wn nn en a= een cone 200 
Annual sales of— 
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FERNANDINA AND VICINITY.—This abundance becomes more and more noticeable as you approach Fernandina, 
Florida. Every bit of sunken log in the marshes, each fallen tree whose branches trail in the water, and row-boat 
stake, becomes at once loaded down with “‘coons”. Frequently large specimens are obtainable, and such are very 
good, as I proved, but they are rarely eaten, and no attempt whatever is made to utilize the easily obtainable 
seed for transplanting. There is no legal protection or proper sentiment to encourage planting. If a boat-load is 
brought in and laid down over night, even, the probabilities are that it will be stolen. Fernandina, then, gets all 
its home oysters from beds 10 to 15 miles distant, where they grow large and singly: the favorite spot, at present, 
is Crooked creek, over towards Saint Mary. The oystermen are colored fishermen, and no estimate can be- 
formed of the total catch. The price they receive is $1 per barrel. In addition to this an uncertain amount of 
better oysters are brought to Fernandina from Cedar Keys, by rail. 

On the point of land terminating Old Fernandina are remains of an extensive Indian shell-heap; and in the 
bottom of the harbor opposite the marshy shore between the old and new towns, was formerly an exceedingly 
large bar of raccoon oysters. Latterly these have died, and now they are being washed up and are forming a long, 
firm shell-beach. Here, as in Georgia, the barnacles appear to be troublesome. 

Sarnt JOHN’S BAR.—At the bar or mouth of Saint John’s river good oysters are obtained, though of a very salty 
taste. They are eaten locally and sent now and then to Jacksonville by the fishermen. Jacksonville, however, 
is supplied chiefly by Cedar Keys and Apalachicola, the latter, in my opinion, sending the best oysters sold in 
Jacksonville. The amount consumed is not large, and it frequently happens that the city will be wholly unsupplied. 
Nobody seems to make an exclusive business of oyster-sales. 

Sant AUGUSTINE.—At Saint Augustine the oyster-supply is chiefly derived from the immediate shores, since 
they are abundant everywhere. They are, as a rule, small and poor, the best coming from Matanzas, some miles 
below. They sell them to cart-men who peddle them about the streets. The supply is irregular and uncertain, and 
no planting whatever is practiced, or is demanded. Not more than 5,000 bushels a year, probably, are ever sold. 
The boats used by the fishermen in oyster-gathering are small dug-out canoes. 

I did not go down to Indian river, but have been informed that in many parts of the great system of estuaries 
which extends from the upper end of Indian river down to Bay Biscayne, there are oyster-beds yielding edible 
mollusks of large size and good flavor. Jam willing to believe it. 

Beyond a reminder that everywhere occur unlimited quantities of small, crowded ’coon oysters, at present 
undesirable to eat, but always available as seed, and that undoubtedly it only requires further exploration to bring 
to light many more good localities for gathering edible oysters, I close the account of the-eastern part of Florida, 
and with it dismiss the Atlantic coast of the United States. 
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R. THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


54. OYSTER-INTERESTS OF WEST FLORIDA. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS.—The Gulf of Mexico presents an area of profuse and widespread oyster-growth, 
and of considerable commercial interests. Though the extent of coast is large, and the points of noteworthy 
production are scattered, yet the whole Gulf can conveniently be considered together. In addition to my own 
hasty investigations of this region, I am afforded the assistance of two very competent gentlemen—Mr. Silas 
Stearns, of Pensacola, Florida, and Mr. Franklin F. Ainsworth, of New York, whose contributions are specially 
and thankfully acknowledged, as they severally appear in the ensuing account: 

EARLY ABUNDANCE OF OYSTERS.—The immense abundance of oysters and oyster-reefs on the western coast 
of Florida, astonished the earliest explorers, and their histories of explorations contain many allusions to it. 
Charlevoix went there (or along the reefs) two centuries ago, and writes in his Voyages (II, 1255): 

But this Coaft is the Kingdom of Oyfters, as the great Bank of Newfoundland, and the Gulph and the River St. Lawrence are that of 
the Cod-Fifh. All these low Lands, which we coalted as near as poffible, are bordered with Trees, to which are faftened a prodigious 
Quantity of little Oyfters, of an exquifite Tafte: Others, much larger and lefs dainty, are found in the Sea in fach Numbers that they form 
Banks in it, which we take at firft for Rocks on a Level with the Surface of the water. 

The trees to which Charlevoix’s men found oysters attached were mangroves, and a short discussion of the 
service these mollusks are doing in aggrandizing the commonwealth and territory of Florida will not be out of 
place. 

SoutH FLorR1mA—Among these now commercially worthless reefs of oysters, various beds or “rocks” have 
been found, supplying those which are edible and locally put on sale, or at least sought by the shore-people from 
time to time. Excellent oysters, lying singly and of large size, are thus found at several points in Whitewater 
bay, at Cape Romano, Gordon’s Pass, and in Charlotte harbor. These are the beds which supply the “shell” 
market of Key West*, the greater part coming from Punta Rassa (a steamer landing), and gathered in that 
vicinity for the most part among the mangrove islands between Pine island and Sanibel island. The average 
number shipped from Punta Rassa is 5,000 a week from October 1 to April 1, making 120,000 (by count) in all. 
At $6 50 a thousand these are worth $780. Occasionally lots of 5,000 to 6,000 oysters are received from Caximbus 
bay, which are sold at auction, generally at a value of $5 per thousand. The total value in a season will not, 
however, exceed about $125, representing 25,000 oysters. This total of 145,000 oysters in shell, by count, equals 
about 600 bushels, worth nearly $2 a bushel in Key West. Unfortunately I have no record of the number of men 
or boats given employment. 

CHARLOTTE HARBOR, LITTLE SARASOTA, ETC.—Northward of Charlotte harbor and Caximbus bay good 
oysters are to be had in Little Sarasota bay, and are especially recommended. At the mouth of the Manatee river 
there is an oyster-bar that produces the stock mainly used by the people who live at Braidentown, Manatee, and 
on the river banks. These are of inferior quality in both shape and taste, but would doubtless be improved by 
transplanting into purer and salter water. No estimate of the irregular supply from these reefs can be made; it is 
of small consequence. Mr. Stearns also discovered large single oysters at Palma Sola. 

TAMPA AND NORTHWARD.—The town of Tampa and the villages at the head of Tampa bay get their oysters 

from some famous reefs off Gadsden’s point. These oysters are said to be single, and, though not of very large 
j size, to be admirable in flavor. No planting is done in any shape, nor are any oysters sent from here to Key West. 
I was told that three men and three boats found pretty steady employment in oystering there, and the catch 
perhaps amounts to a total of 1,500 bushels a year, worth about $500. 

As fast as settlement proceeds on the shores of this low and indented coast, more and more beds of oysters are 
found available for local use, so that each settlement and nearly every farm, as a rule, has its particular locality or 
bed. These will multiply, of course, as people and explorations increase, and consequently a demand grows. 
Thus far, however, no beds have been discovered, bearing an edible sort, in Big Sarasota bay or in Clearwater bay, 
but that they formerly existed there, and at the lower end undoubtedly exist yet, is shown by the thousands of 
good-sized specimens mingled with other mollusks in the mounds and shell-heaps at Point Pinellos and elsewhere 
in this neighborhood. 

About the Anclotes (inside), however, and thence, wherever they have been diligently sought for in the mouths 
of all the rivers and suitable localities, they exist and are used up as far as Crystal river, where is found the first 
real “ fishery ”, albeit of small proportions. 

Between Crystal river and Cedar Keys there is little worth mention in the way of oysters, the Homosassa and 
Withlacoochee beds sufficing only for local demand, supplemented by the better stock from above and below there. 


*The main consumption of oysters in this reef city consists, nee to Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, of canned stock Soa Baltimore, 
shipped via New York by steamer. Nearly 25,000 cans (1 and 2 pounds) are reported as used annually, the value of the sales in 1880 
approximating $1,500, 
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CEDAR KEYS OYSTERS.—At Cedar Keys we come upon the first considerable town in our progress up the 
coast, and the first harbor and railway terminus. It is not surprising to find, therefore, that here the oysters have a 
commercial value. The banks where they are obtained are on Cragin’s bars, which are exposed at low tide, five 
miles south of the village; and at a still better locality to the northward of the keys that shield the harbor. There 
are four or five young men here who, in the season, devote themselves mainly to supplying oysters, which are sold 
to various shippers, and sent to Gainesville, Jacksonville, Fernandina, and lesser towns by rail. During 1880 the 
railway reports carrying 2,710 barrels, equal to 6,300 bushels, for which, at 65 cents a barrel, or hardly 20 cents a 
bushel, the catchers were paid $1,811 50, and the shippers received $3,387, making the average price about $1 25 
per barrel. In Jacksonville these oysters sell at from 75 cents to $1 a bushel. If to this 6,800 bushels we add 
3,200 bushels for home consumption, the total of 10,000 bushels would probably represent the whole catch at Cedar 
Keys. : 

The boats in use by the oystermen here are about 20 feet long and 8 feet wide. They are very roughly built, 
but well suited to their work. They have center-boards and large sails, are sea-worthy, and in smooth water will 
make very fair speed. 

No attempt at any sort of cultiva‘ion has been made here, although it is said that the bivalves are far less 
plentiful here than formerly. Popular theory ascribes this to the killing effect of cold weather. 

The Cedar Keys oysters have a different taste from anything I have experienced elsewhere, and one which will 
commend itself to those who like a saltish oyster; but there is a flavor about them, in addition to their saltness, 
which distinguishes them at once (if those I ate were fair samples) from anything else. On the whole, they must 
be pronounced good ; and usually they are of large size. 

Here and there oysters exist in edible condition between Cedar Keys and the Suwannee river, and beyond 
toward Apalachicola, but they only supply the sponge-fishermen and shore-farmers, except at Saint Mark, where 
several large reefs impede navigation. In respect to these I quote Mr. Stearns’ notes, which allege that out of the 
many of these reefs of worthless oysters, only one or two produce marketable stock, yet these probably fully supply 
the demand of Tallahassee and the neighborng Georgian towns that get their supplies from here. The beds 
are about five miles west of the light-house, near Shell point. The oysters are of small size, and four men, with 
two large fishing-boats (with a sail) are all that work at gathering them, selling about 1,000 bushels, worth $500, 
annually. The tongs they use are home-made, and consist of wooden imitations of the stronger, iron-backed tongs 
commonly seen elsewhere. 

APALACHICOLA.—Concerning Apalachicola, farther westward, Mr. Stearns also informs me: 

This neighborhood has been highly favored with a large number of beds furnishing oysters of large size and fine flavor, which are 
easily procured and distributed by means of river steamers from Apalachicola, through a wide area inland. Besides a number of large 
reefs in Saint George and Saint Vincent sounds and Apalachicola bay, there are scattered all through the deeper waters a great many 
small beds. The depth of water here averages 7 feet, and it is brackish and full of sediment. The oysters from these beds are of superior 
flavor; I found none better in any part of the Gulf during my visit in 1881. 

The reefs, or beds, are only an hour’s sail from town; therefore the outfits or preparations for a trip need not be very great. When 
the tide is high the boat anchors over a bed, on which there is from 5 to 10 feet of water, and both men use tongs to bring up the oysters 
with. As each tongful comes up, the worthless ones are culled out and the good ones are thrown into the hold. The tongs in use here are 
made of iron, some galvanized and some not, in the same shape as those used on the Chesapeake. With these tongs, on a spot where the 
oysters are abundant, and need but little culling, two men can put 50 barrels of good oysters into the hold in one day. 

If the tide is very low, as is the case during “ northers”, the boat is run aground on an oyster-reef, a gangway-plank is placed over 
the side, and the oysters are picked up by hand and carried aboard in tubs. Oystering in this manner is said to be harder and slower 
work than tonging them. When the boat is loaded she goes to town, and if there be a steamboat there, the oysters are turned over to 
the dealer on board of her; if not, they are not delivered until one does come. The oysters sell for 50, 60, and 75 cents per barrel, all 
ready for shipment, that is, in barrels and covered with gunny sack at the top; but the oystermen seldom get barrels or sacks, which 
have to be furnished by the dealer, at the rate of 10 cents for sacks and 20 cents for barrels, leaving the oysterman but 20, 30, or 45 cents 
per barrel for the oysters. It sometimes happens that barrels cannot be bought for any price in Apalachicola, and immense quantities of 
oysters must either be thrown away or lie over until barrels can be brought from neighboring towns. There are four steamboats running on 
this river in the winter, two of which carry the mail; but it frequently happens that the mail is not received here for two or three weeks, 
and large amounts of oysters and fish have to be thrown away in consequence. A few vessel-loads of oysters are taken to Saint Mark 
during the winter, but it is a trade of not much consequence. The shipping season lasts from November to April. 

The boats in use are all small sloops of 20 or 25 feet length, carrying each two men. Last year (1878) there were twenty of these 
boats engaged in the oyster-fishing. With their outfit of tongs, ete., they are thought to be worth about $2,500. Between forty and fifty 
men are engaged in this business, out of which they make but little more than what they spend for food while earning it. If two men who 
are running a boat have a good contract with the dealer, good wages can easily be made; but if they have no contract they are obliged 
to cut the prices down in order to sell at all, and also are kept lying at the wharf about half their time. From $5 to $8 per week, therefore, 
is an oysterman’s wages when working. 

The principal dealer at Apalachicola states, that he and other dealers there shipped up the river, during the winter of 1878—79, 15,000 
barrels. These, at the rate of 30 cents a barrel, yielded to the oystermen $4,500. In addition, owners of yessels disposed of about 2,000 
barrels at Saint Mark at 50 cents a barrel, equal to $1,000. The total value of the trade that winter, therefore, was $5,500. It is only 
within five years that the trade has approached even this amount. Now it is improving, and new markets, such as eastern Florida 
towns (by steamer and rail), are opening. 

Sarnt ANDREW AND CHOCTAWHATCHIE BAYS.—Saint Andrew bay is the next place where edible oysters 
are found. Here there are no large rivers, and the water is salt, The oysters lie in beds scattered all over the 
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upper parts of East, North, and West bays, and are most abundant in the deep and open water. These are the 
favorites of the Georgian inland towns, where they chiefly find their way. 

Choctawhatchie bay, next westward, contains very few oysters, but the large shell-heaps there show that 
formerly they were taken in vast numbers. Now, the few that are got are found scattered over grassy shoals. 

PENSACOLA.—Arriving now at Pensacola, I am again indebted to Mr. Stearns’ studies for my facts. The 
oyster-season there begins in September and ends in April. The banks worked (only with tongs) lie in Escambia 
bay, and are scattering and very poorly stocked—not so well as formerly. The absence of shell-heaps on the 
adjacent shores show that the Indians did not resort to this for a supply of molluscan food to any great extent. 

The boats serving here are open, flat-bottomed, roughly-made skiffs, not exceeding 24 feet in length, and cat- 
rigged or sloop-rigged. Two men form the crew, and consider from five to twelve barrels a load, satisfying 
themselves with one trip per week. As there are about seven boats, an averaged estimate of the season’s total 
production would give about 2,500 bushels. The selling-price being only 35 or 40 cents per bushel, the cash proceeds 
will hardly exceed $1,000, to be divided among about fifteen fishermen. A system of sharing is in vogue, by which 
the proceeds of each day’s catch is divided into equal thirds between the boat and each of the two men who 
constitute her crew. 

“The catch at Pensacola,” Mr. Stearns says, ‘‘often fails to supply the local demand, and additional oysters 
are obtained from Mobile and Saint Andrew bay. Nothing of consequence has been done here in oyster-culture.” 

RECAPITULATION FOR FLORIDA.—A résumé for Florida will not be out of place here, and will represent the 
following facts: 


INVA Gi? CHAE SHALOM BENS oo So ceo econ nee SCARED S HO AED CODN a8 COD DEE MOSS CO ReSg0 PESUpSaenSaSesIcCoeses 166 
Nomiber on boas Gh paged yen pelea eae ereaeecema es sae as a eawiecelecia cw elcic-imnlelenw ous lemvines! Vee on=)n ~~ = fe =ml-n~— 110 
S01 at SEG TR A EAT et ae oe ae es ee nee ee eae ee er 8 nyo eG eiala alaistctanincla/aicioas/sa Soeernsiocesee came $8, 000 
Nam perio ni bushels sol Ws seni e a ee ae ere ee See eae Sate aon ae mia ala diainiafe acl eaiioemmiciafab en «mse 78. 600 
Weline Giiremi Ss-b-4 = chee Swe ee 2 tse oped eens Sane ee OEE CES a Deen or 6 DeSean ee eee ee eae $15, 950 
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Tue MoBILE surpPLY.—Crossing the line into Alabama, the port of Mobile offers opportunity for the sale of 
many oysters, and more or less cultivation of this food-mollusk is carried on there. I can here, also, supplement 
my own notes by the records of Mr. Silas Stearns: 

“The oysters that are brought to Mobile are obtained from natural and artificial beds in Mobile bay. Those 
from the natural beds are called ‘reefers’, which are slightly. inferior in size and quality to those from the artificial 
beds, which are called ‘plants’. They are obtained in a portion of the bay called the ‘gully’; the only place 
where they are naturally abundant. The planted oysters are originally obtained from the salt water, near Cat 
island, between Mobile bay and Biloxi, Mississippi, and are deposited in front of the oysterman’s land. 

OYSTER-CULTURE.—‘ The state laws provide that any settler on its bay shores shall have the right to use for 
oyster-culture the water surface in front of his lands from low-water mark 600 yards outward. 

“ About thirty vessel-loads, or more than 2,500 bushels, are usually planted at first on new grounds, and are 
allowed to remain two years before they are gathered up to be sold. The next and following times that deposits 
are made it is not necessary to plant 4s many as at first; for there are many small oysters that escape the tongs 
which will soon grow large enough for market. 

“Tt is calculated that in two years the small salt-water oysters will have so grown in size and so increased in 
numbers, that there will be about twice as many as when transplanted; but this ratio can hardly be depended 
upon, for it often has been proved that, to realize an increase of 50 per cent., the location and circumstances must 
be most favorable. 

“Oysters as taken from salt water are in very poor condition, but in an incredibly short time, in fresh or 
brackish water, they become large and fat. Still there are times, when the bay is almost purely fresh, that certain 
injurious qualities in it (perhaps from the extensive swamps) either destroy oysters or turn them so red that they 
are unfit for market. Invertebrate animals are probably the cause of many oysters being killed, though the 
oystermen seem to be ignorant of it. Drum-fish are also very destructive. 

OYSTER-FISHERIES.— Besides the ‘reefers’ and ‘plants’, there is a kind of oyster called here ‘sharpers’, 
from the fact that the ends of their shells are unusually sharp. They are a natural-growth oyster of very large 
size (shells averaging 8 or 10 inches long) and superior flavor, that are found growing separately along the bay 
shores, not far from the place where ‘reefers’ are gathered. ‘Sharpers’ are always in demand, though there is 
some objection to them on account of their being so hard to open. 

“« Reefers’ and ‘sharpers’ are caught by men who follow no other pursuit, and who are a quite distinct class 
from the oyster-boatmen. They have small, flat-bottomed skifis of the roughest description, in which they go 
‘a-tonging’, two men occupying a boat and taking turns at tonging and culling. As fast as the stock is culled it 
is placed in shallow, oblong bexes holding one-fourth of a barrel each, and in these measures is sold to the boatmen 
or carriers at the rate (during the winter of 188081) of 10 cents a ‘box’, er 40 cents a barrel. The carriers having 
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obtained a load for their sail-boats, proceed at once to the city and deliver them to the dealer, by whom they are 
employed to buy or with whom they have contracts. The measure, in this transaction, is the same box as before, 
but the price has nearly doubled, holding all last season at 75 cents a barrel. While the gatherers are paid per 
measure for what they catch, the profits of the boatmen are divided among the crew by a ‘lay’ arrangement of 
sharing, by which the crew pay provision bills and receive 60 per cent. of the proceeds. Of the owner’s 40 per 
cent. remaining, the captain gets 10 or 15 per cent. additional. In a few cases the captains own their vessels, and 
prefer to hire their crew at $20 or $25 a month. There are only two or three men in the whole crew of an oyster- 
boat.” 

MOBILE OYSTER-BOATS.— They are small, light-draft vessels,” says Mr. Stearns, ‘ranging from 3 to 20 tons in 
size, and are rigged as schooners or sloops (not much attention being given to the matter) in the common American 
style. They are arranged so as to have as much deck and hold room as possible for the oysters; therefore, their 
cabins are small and uncomfortable. From the cabin bulkhead to the mast the space in the hold is uninterrupted, 
except by the center-board case, and there the load of oysters is carried. It is not often that the deck is heaped 
with oysters, but the clear, roomy space is useful in culling and handling the oysters as they are received and 
discharged. These vessels are not graceful or pretty, for their light draft (not more than 2 or 3 feet) and full lines 
destroy all intentions in that way. They are rather cheaply and roughly built, too, but as they are not intended 
for or used in rough water, they will last almost as long and earn quite as much money as finer and more costly ones 
would. Twenty thousand dollars would buy the whole fleet, and another $20,000 represent all additional capital 
invested.” 

SALE STATISTICS FOR Mopi_e.—Trustworthy statisties of the production of Mobile bay are not available. 
About 20,000 bushels I estimate as the sales of planted stock, and I consider that 60,000 bushels would cover the 
whole consumption at Mobile. 

This yields the following approximate returns to the respective classes engaged: 


40,000 bushels ‘‘reefers”, at 15 cents a bushel profit, gives catchers...--...--+.-------+++------ +--+ +--+ +--+ $6, 000 
40,000 bushels “reefers”, at 13 cents a bushel profit, gives carriers ...---.--------- +--+ -----+-2--------++---- 5, 200 
40,000 bushels ‘‘reefers”, at 15 cents a bushel profit, give shippers ..---.------.---+-+.---------------++----- 6, 000 


The first value of this 40,000 bushels of “reefers”, therefore, is $6,000; the second, $11,200; the third, $17,200; 
and the retailer probably receives $25,000 or more in dealing out to consumers. The value of the 20,000 bushels 
of plants is about $17,500 to the planter and $20,000 to the wholesaler. For our purpose we may take the carriers’ 
price, paid by the dealer to the carrier and the planter, as our estimate, and say that the total first value of the 60,000 
bushels is $28,700. The report of the board of trade, that in 187879 business in oysters to the amount of $95,400, 
and in 187980 to the amount of $111,000 was done, no doubt represents sales additional to the strict limits of our 
inquiry in this matter. 

OYSTER-TRADE OF MoBiLe.—The oyster-dealing, wholesale and retail, and restaurant business in Mobile 
no doubt supports 100 families, chiefly of colored persons, or at least forms an important part of their annual 
resources. Many of these are openers, who work by the piece as work offers. Mr, Stearns refers to them in his 
memoranda as follows: ; 


The oysters, having been deposited in a pile in the dealer’s warehouse, are next taken in hand by the ‘‘openers”, who are placed in 
a cirele around the pile, each with his stool, bucket, and oyster-knife. These men are principally negroes and creoles of the worst 
character, who find it hard to obtain other employment. Still they are very expert at opening oysters, and often make fair wages. The 
knives used by them are all of steel, about six inches long, with heavy, flat handles, and wide, thick blades, rounded at the end. To open 
an oyster it is held in the left hand, lower shell down and lips outward, and the shells are quickly pried open at the hinge, the upper shell 
being thrust off. One more stroke severs ths oyster from the lower shell, and into the bucket it goes, liquor and all. Some kinds of oysters 
cannot be easily opened in this way, so they are broken first on the lip edge and entered from that side with the knife. The majority of 
Mobile oyster-openers are very quick while opening either of these ways, but are probably more practiced in the first. The shells are 
thrown one side in a pile, and the ‘‘openers”, if left to themselves, will throw away many good, unopened oysters, in order to hasten 
through their barrel, if they are opening by the barrel, or to get rid of small oysters, if they are opening by the gallon; therefore, it is 
necessary to have a man employed to watch them and prevent this waste. 

When an “opener” has filled his bucket he takes it to a clerk to be emptied into a strainer, when the oysters are measured and placed 
to his credit. 

The customary price paid for opening oysters is 35 cents per barrel, or 20 cents per gallon, At certain times of the year a barrel 
of oysters in shell will yield more opened oysters than at others; for instance, in the fall hardly two gallons are obtained, while in the 
winter and spring two to three gallons are taken from one barrel. 

As soon as the oysters have been opened, measured, and drained of their liquor, they are emptied into a large vat that has a strainer- 
like bottom, and are kept cool by means of ice until needed for shipment or canning. To be shipped to any place not far inland, they are 
usually placed in cans varying from one to ten gallons, according to the order, that are not hermetically sealed, but are kept in contact 
with ice. To be shipped to more distant parts they are placed in square cans, containing from one quart to one gallon, and are hermetically 
sealed. This manner is more costly to the purchaser, but is the safer way, for oysters so put up will keep a long time. 

Pickling oysters has been of some importance here, but there is very little done at it now. The method of treatment was, first, 
to steam the oysters, and ihen to place them in small, square tin cans with spiced vinegar, the cans afterward being soldered up air- 
tight. It is said that this business failed because of much poorly prepared goods being put on the market. In pleasant weather, when 
the gatherers can work and the boats can easily get to the city with large loads of oysters, the Mobile market becomes overstocked, and 
it is then difficult to dispose of the eatch at any price; but in stormy and cool weather the market is good, for then but few boat-loads 
come in, partly owing to real difficulties and partly to the indolent indisposition of the oystermen to work when discomfort attaches to it. 
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The oysters of Mobile bay have a high reputation for excellence. The water and soil of the bay, particularly 
in the eastern arm, called Bon Secour, seem especially well adapted to their growth. The planting-beds are all 
higher up, where the seed thrives better than below. 

The foregoing operations give employment for three-fourths of the year to about 175 men, and kept afloat, in 
1879, 62 vessels. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION FOR ALABAMA: 


Number of vessels and sail-boats engaged-...-..... Bence Su pno da sooo tans CoC cob Tcoc SEU d BROOD HOS SO UaGeaaEG 62 
WES YS Gln baat ee clone Saran ae Ano Se HEB cGe GOGO OOO SHESE) Sno GOCE C ge fe Che Hon GHOSE DE oe COC a CSE eC once $10, 000 
Number of sailors (also planters) employed .......--. .-- 22. 2. = <2 0 = oo enn cnn ce Sewn een ane eo ee eon e eee eee 250 
Annual earnings of same (excluding their own sales) .... --.-.------- +--+ 20-222 ee enon een nee ee eee een eee $10, 000 
Number of restaurant servants and openers ...... ---- --- <== 2 nn = ences ween 0 cnee senn ence wenn nnnensecenee 100 
Annual earnings of same ..---..-...-..-------.-. ee soot See eS eel oa et Dee a, aoe tabaabeeeloges $4, 000 
Anmmrralkcn lea oma ysuerseseee- cee ce ise ee eee ae rece een inks Soeionreee cic saeeeact anise wen elsSecisece bushels... 104,500 
Ue LG LOA SITIES eee ee eee aoe cee ae we a ce aes one cee ea eee eee’ see caemise bce waceebe cre sacec abe. sacle $44, 950 


Tur GULF OF MEXICO OYSTER COMPANY.—Early in 1880 a new concern, to be known as the Gulf of Mexico 
Oyster Company, began oyster-canning and shipping at Mobile, for though their factory was many miles distaat, 
at Seranton, Mississippi, yet the officers were in Mobile, and the business contributed to the city. About 90 to 100 
hands, of all ages and sexes, are employed. These live in a little village, which the company has built for the 
purpose, in the neighborhood of their factory. While this company does something in the fresh-oyster trade, their 
main business is in cooked and canned oysters, which are steamed and sealed in substantially the same way 
as at Baltimore. One specialty, however, is the putting up of canned fried oysters, after the following patented 
mnethod: 

From the supply vat, where they are kept cool, the oysters are taken and rolled in meal and fine cracker-dust, 
and then are dropped, a gallon at a time, into a large kettle of hot fat, which is a mixture of lard, tallow, and 
stearine, where. they are allowed to fry crisp and brown. Next, while still hot, they are packed in small, flat, square 
tin boxes of about a quart capacity, and the unoccupied space is filled with hot fat. The opening in the top of the 
box is round, and has a eap to fit, which is firmly soldered down, making the box air-tight. Afterward these boxes 
are labeled and packed in cases, a dozen boxes in a case. It is asserted that oysters prepared in this manner sell 
readily in all parts of the country, and the demand is much larger than was at first expected. 

The “cove oysters” of this company are simply fresh oysters hermetically sealed in cylindrical cans. 

The capital stock of this company is $25,000. (Another company has recently been projected with a capital 
stock of $50,000.) Though the capacity of the Scranton factory is no less than 30,000 one-pound cans per day, the 
product at the time of my visit had been insignificant, owing to various delays in getting well under way. The 
company will also can shrimps, fruit, and vegetables in season, so that not all the force, capital, and fixtures can 
be eredited to oysters alone; and, inasmuch as operations have only begun, I have not added these figures to my 
totals. The stock which they receive for canning is the wild “ reefer” oyster, that grows in immense profusion all 
along the coast of Mississippi. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OYSTER-FISHERIES OF MIsstsstpp1.—On the coast of Mississippi there 
are several small villages, more like watering-places than anything else, that do some business with fish and 
oysters. The latter trade is of the most importance, for there are one or two firms in each place engaged in it, 
while there is but one man on the coast who makes a business of shipping fish. The Mobile and New Orleans 
fishermen and oystermen are fishing or oystering in the neighborhood at all times, and these, together with 
unprofessionals who are striving to furnish their home tables, make quite a show, giving one an idea that the fish- 
and oyster-business must be very important at these towns. A great many of the New Orleans boats also land 
their catch at these points to be shipped by rail to their home-ports. 

THE MISSISSIPPI OYSTER-FLEEL.—The number of oyster-vessels belonging in the state is given by Mr. Stearns 
as 18, worth $3,600, to which can be added $700 worth of oyster-sheds and tools, There are seven dealers in the 
state also, whose sales for 1879 were reported at 18,920 gallons. At the average price of 35 cents a gallon this would 
amount to $6,622. If these figures seem too low, it must be noted that they apparently do not include the shipments 
in shell by express to interior towns, which from Biloxi, at least, and also from Mississippi City, Pass Christian, 
and Bay Saint Louis, are considerable. It would be safe, probably, in point of value, to add to the $6,622 enough 
to make an even $10,000, as an estimate of the annual yield of the coast of Mississippi, separate from the catches 
of the Mobile and New Orleans boats in her waters, and of the sales of her own oystermen, who take their cargoes 
by boat to those cities, P 
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THE OYSTER-TRADE OF NEW ORLEANS.—At the southern metropolis, New Orleans, centers the most extensive 
oyster-trade of the Gulf of Mexico, and some of the stock sold in that city is of very high quality. There is no locality 
in the whole United States where the business presents so many picturesque features, and the oyster-landing at the 
levee is one of the most spirited and entertaining sights of the many halt-foreign pictures to be got in that polyglot city. 

My report upon the oyster-business here is made up of information communicated to me by Mr. Silas Stearns, 
of the Census Office, by Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, and out of my own investigations; but the necessity for my early 
departure for duties in Washington, prevented my staying as long in Louisiana, or working as thoroughly in that 
field, as I wished to do. 

SouRCcES OF SUPPLY.—The New Orleans market is supplied with oysters from an extent of coast comprising 
the whole water-front of both Mississippi and Louisiana, and embracing numerous tonging-grounds. The great 
majority are taken from the natural and luxurious growth of the “reefs”, but the transplanting and consequent 
improvement of oysters is being more and more engaged in. The delta of the Mississippi river forms a partition 
between the two classes of oysters and oyster-localities tributary to New Orleans—a distinction which is perpetuated 
in the city markets. The first of these divisions to be considered, is that which lies eastward of the delta, extending 
from Lake Borgne, Point a la Hache, and the Chandaleur islands to Pascagoula and the end of Mississippi sound. 
Though the Chandaleur islands, and some other points, produce an oyster of good reputation, the general quality 
and size of the stock from this eastward portion is inferior to that from the western district. They are used for 
cooking chiefly, and it is this stock which is being bought by the canning companies lately started in the city. The 
best grounds seem to be the Chandaleur islands, Bayou Muscle, Bayou Boulfen near Mobile, and the shell-bank 
outside of Biloxi. ‘The Bayou Muscle oyster is peculiar. It is large, very black, and the shells are covered with hair 
and barnacles. The Boulfens are round, rich, and fat, and sell very high.” The Picayune stated that 30 boats came 
to the city from Biloxi and along the sound, in the winter of 1879~80, but this seems to have understated the case, 
for our careful inquiries registered 50 boats of five tons and upward, and 200 boats of less than five tons, as 
trading along the eastern coast; many of these, however, are otherwise engaged during a portion of the year. The 
boats are generally small, rarely having more than two men, and will be more fully described hereafter. 

Turning to the district west of the delta, we find that oysters are procured from all the marshes and bayous, 
nearly as far as Galveston, Texas. The Picayune, in an article during the winter 1878~79, gives a fair account of 
this source of supply, as follows: 

This portion of our state seems best suited to the propagation of the best, and Bayou Chalons, Four Bayous, and Fontenelle are known 
only for their oysters. Yesterday a representative of the Picayune, in order to place before its readers something more definite than the 
confused ideas generally prevailing about our oysters, visited a number of veterans in the trade. Even among them there is still some 
confusion regarding the merits of certain oysters, but what was agreed upon by all was taken as the basis of what we give. 

There are engaged in the business of supplying the city about 120 lnggers, with a carrying capacity each of 75 to 100 barrels. From 
Barataria, which comprises Bayou Cook, Chalons, and Four Bayous, there are eight, making at least one trip a week. From the Southwest 
pass, Salina, or the Salt Works below Fort Jackson, about 30 boats. From Timbalier, including Bayou Cyprian, Fontenelle, and Lake 
Peliot, about 15. These vessels, and the labor at the fishing banks, give employment to over 4,500 men. * * * There has been a general 
impression here that Bayou Cook furnishes oar best oysters, but that little water course has long since given up its natural supply, and 
those that are now received from there are only a few that are planted. 

Our best oysters come from Bayou Chalons, Four Bayous, Bayous Fontenelle and Cyprian, and a small supply from Lake Peliot. These 
rank the highest and are called the first-class. The Bayou Chalons oyster is alarge, long oyster, with a clean shell; the Four layous are 
middling, round, and firm; the Bayous Fontenelle and Cyprian are small, hard, and round, and much preferred by connoisseurs. The 
Lake Peliot is a round oyster, very fat and salt, and on account of the hardness of its eye preferred for frying. The second-class oysters 
are the Timbaliers, where they are taken from the reef, not the one planted in the bay. They are in bunches and are long. In the same 
class are the Salinas, or those taken at the Salt Works near Fort Jackson. They are what are called the ‘“‘summer”, and by restaurateurs 
the “kitchen” oyster. They cook well, but are not as rich in flavor as those of the first-class. At the Southwest pass, proper, all the 
bivalves are dead now, but near there, at Hast bay, they have a very good kind, with a light-colored shell and very white inside. Then 
there are the Grand Lakes, from the vicinity of Fort Livingston, near Grand Terre. Although the supply is not very great there is always 
a demand for them, as they have a peculiar flavor. 

The number of boats bringing and catching oysters in this region is counted at 205, of which 40 are of over 
five tons burden. Their business is mainly done during the winter, and in summer they are largely engaged in 
transporting fruit from the coast-plantations to the city, though some “lie up” for repairs. 

LOUISIANA OYSTER-BOATS.—These Louisiana oyster-vessels are all of one class and are known, from their 
Mediterranean rig, as “luggers”. They are in model much like the common light-draft American center-board 
sloops, and vary in size from 16 to 40 feet in length, the largest measuring about eight tons. Mr. Silas Stearns has 
described them in detail, as follows: 

They are decked over forward and aft, and for a foot or eighteen inches on each side, leaving the central part of the boat open and 
unobstructed for freight. Hatches are usually provided to cover the undecked part from the weather. The oyster, fruit, and vegetable 
boats of this class have a clear hold and stow their freights from one to the other, in bulk, but the fish-carrying luggers have zinc-lined 
ice-boxes on each side of the center-board case, which are of the most simple arrangement, and are reached through trap-door covers, 
after the outside hatches have been removed. When the boats are loaded the crew sleep on deck, protected by an awning. 

As to rig, they have one tall mast, placed in about the same position as a sloop’s, a long yard, and a huge, nearly square, sail. When 
in use the sailis hoisted and stretched by the yard, and the two lower corners are secured at bow and stern by sheets, which are arranged 


with travelers to work across the deck. The yard is so slung to the mast that about one-third is on one side and two-thirds on the other, 
and the spread of canvas is so situated. z 
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The yard is hoisted by one halliard, besides which there is very little gear of any kind. To sail close to the wind, both forward and 
aft sheets are hauled tight, which brings the yard and canvas nearly parallel to the boat, and also draws down the forward and short end 
of the yard, giving the after-part of the sail some ‘‘ peak”. To sail before the wind, both sheets are slacked until the yard and sail swings 
square. Boats rigged in this way are said to be very fast sailers, and do far better than sloops or schooners in beating to windward. 
Considerable skill and practice is called for in their management, since the long, heavy yard is troublesome at times, and makes the danger 
of a capsize very great. 

These boats are built at New Orleans and other points near by, in most cases by their owners. The average cost of one measuring 
six tons is about $800, and has been nearly double that amount until within the last three years. 

A large fleet of these boats gathers at New Orleans, the majority of which are engaged in carrying fruit, vegetables, and other country 
produce. As the oyster-season does not extend over the whole year, boats that carry oysters in that season are engaged in other work 
out of it. It also happens that boats engaged in the oyster-fishery one season are quite likely to be otherwise employed the next. 
Considering this, I place the number of boats at present engaged in oystering for the New Orleans market at 43, employing 129 men. 

In respect to this same matter Mr. Ainsworth writes: 


The peculiar lugger-rig of the boats (only one sail with no jib or bowsprit), the many rows of reef points, most of the sails being 
fitted to reef down five times, enables them to work very close to the wind. As arule, the sailors prefer a beam-wind or one on the quarter; 
they cannot work well with an after-wind. On return trips up the river, the ease and quickness with which they can be handled render 
the lnggers independent of the tug-boats, and it is only when they are in great haste to get first to market, because of a scarcity of oysters 
in town, that they accept the help of steam. 

THE OYSTERMEN OF MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISTANA.—In going to the lower coast, writes Mr. Ainsworth, the 
luggers run down the Mississippi generally for about 60 miles, and then through smaller outlets and bayous into 
Grand Lake bayou and the various grounds on the coast. The men who are employed in this fishery, and also the 
sailors who own the luggers, are almost altogether Italians and Sicilians, generally of a low order. Their swarthy 
faces, long, curly hair, unfamiliar speech, and barbaric love of bright colors in their clothing and about their boats, 
give a perfectly foreign air to the markets. There is not an American style of rig seen, nor hardly a word of English 
spoken, in the whole gayly-painted oyster-fleet of Louisiana. 

Most of the oysters brought to New Orleans are from naturally growing, uncultivated reefs, with which the 
whole coast is barricaded, and to which, in a large measure, it owes its preservation from the teeth of the ocean. 
These reefs are ridges of oysters, packed one above another, each generation supported on the compact and dead 
shells of the preceding. In general the oysters are found not singly but in great clusters, some of which are half 
as large as a barrel. When gathered in this shape there is a great waste of young oysters, for those that are 
attached to the large ones are not separated until after the boat has left the grounds or is at town, when they 
are thrown away as useless. At certain stages of low water such oysters as these can be picked up by hand. In 
other places, ordinarily in the open bays, oysters are found in a more scattering condition, but are more readily 
gathered and require less culling. In most cases they are procured with oyster-tongs from the lugger, as she lies 
at anchor over the bed. One man uses the tongs while the other culls them; or, if there are three in the crew, two 
use tongs and the third culls for both. 

This is the method with all the smaller boats which tong their own cargoes. They have to go far from home, 
and often the men do not get home once a week, or even every two weeks, and must lie exposed to many hard storms, 
both when at the reefs and in going back and forth the 40, 60, or 100 miles to market. The owners of the larger 
vessels, however, generally buy their cargoes direct of men who live in the vicinity of the reefs, and by making more 
trips, having fleet vessels, can in a season make considerable money. In the summer time, those who have been 
prosperous sometimes take their vessels down the river about. 65 miles, and pass through tortuous channels into 
Mississippi sound, and lay up for the summer season in the vicinity of Biloxi, Alabama. 

There 1s a “lay” system in vogue in many of these boats for the distribution of profits, by which the boat and 
each man receives an equal share, after the bills are paid. 

OYSTER-CULTURE.—Oyster-planting amounts to very little along the coast now under view, and what is done 
is of the simplest character. I can form little notion of its extent or the number of planters. The reef-oysters 
are taken from the natural beds by tongs in June and earried up the half-fresh bayous, or inshore, where they 
are Jaid out between tides until time to se!l them in the fall. This improves them somewhat, but seems to be 
chiefly serviceable in making them more readily accessible for market, and so saving time. The Picayune said 
that in 1878, 4,500 men were employed in making and assisting in making such transplantings. 

OYSTER-MARTS IN NEw ORLEANS.—There are three separate landing places and marts for oyster-boats in 
New Jrleans: the Old Basin, the New Basin, and the French market levee. 

To the Old and New Basins (chiefly the former), in the rear of the city, reached by canals from Lake 
Pontchartrain, come the boats from the eastward, bringing “‘lake” and “reef” oysters, generally of inferior quality, and 
intended to be sold to the canning establishments, or to be opened for cooking purposes. The boats average smaller 
than those used in the river westward, and usually carry only two men. The price of the oysters—frequently 
measured out in quarter-barrel boxes similar to those in use in Mobile—depends upon the state of the market as 
governed by the supplies received from the West, and often goes down to 50 or 60 cents a barrel, at which price 
there is no profit, and tie oystermen stop running until a rise occurs. The average price, however, is said to have 
been $1 50 per barrel last winter; and 65,000 barrels is said to have been the total of receipts on this side of the 
city. This would equal about 170,000 bushels, at 39 cents a bushel. The men who bring oysters from the eastward 
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say they must have higher prices than formerly, on account of the growing scarcity of oysters, and the longer time 
it takes to get their load. Many more are oystering now than before the war. 

At the levee opposite, or just below the famous old French market, is the other and greatest oyster landing- 
place, mustering about 205 boats, with 615 men or more in the crews, and the picturesque scene I have heretofore 
described. The estimate of annual receipts there at present gives 50,000 barrels, or 125,000 bushels, commonly sold 
at $2 to $3 50 per barrel. All of these come from westward of the delta, and being larger and finer are, as a rule, 
bought by the saloons and restaurants, and served to their customers on the shell. 

WHARFMEN ON THE LEVEE.—A peculiar feature of the business on the levee, consists of an organization of 
wharfinen, who form a species of close-corporation to do the work of carrying the oysters from the boats to the 
wagon of the purchaser, who pays them 15 cents a barrel for the service. The boatman having sold his cargo, 
he then has no further concern; his boat being taken in charge by the carrier, who might be called a “longshore man, 
and who delivers all the oysters and sweeps the vessel and puts her in proper condition for the crew. While there 
is no society of these carriers, strictly speaking, they manage to make their business a close-corporation, since no 
one is allowed to discharge a cargo of any kind from the luggers—oysters, oranges, or fruit—except one of the 
members of the body. There is a man who is called the foreman, who receives all the money for the carriers and 
who divides the proceeds equally among the different carriers, but just how this is regulated, as well as many other 
of the details of this quasi-organization, is kept as mysteriously secret as possible. The body is an old one and 
now consists of about 50 men in all, mostly Sicilians and low-grade Italians, and, as near as I can judge, the annual 
receipts for the carriers amount to about $35,000, levied on the oysters, oranges, melons, and various fruits. Some 
years ago the city designated a man to act as foreman, and he held the post for twenty-two years, not giving it up 
until his death, when he was succeeded by his son, who now has the place. The system is beginning to be felt as 
an unwarranted incubus on the trade, and a monopoly which should be opposed. In consequence it doubtless will 
soon be broken up, and each purchaser will land his own oysters, or the boatmen deliver them to the wagons at 
less cost than now. The levees are leased by the city to a firm, who collect $20 a year wharfage from the luggers. 

SHIPMENTS OF OYSTERS FROM NEw ORLEANS.—The shipment of oysters inland from New Orleans has 
hitherto been of very small account, and principally of fresh oysters. Now, however, at least two canning 
establishments have been started in the city, which make a large item in their general preserving business of 
cooked and hermetically sealed oysters, prepared substantially as in Baltimore. Several brands have been put 
upon the market with good satisfaction, selling at $2 50 per dozen two-pound cans for first quality, and $1 80 for 
second, and at $110 for one-pound cans. About $100,000 worth of these canned oysters are said to have been 
put up during 1880, nearly all of which were taken by the trade of the city and immediate neighborhood. The 
capital invested is, perhaps, $75,000, but is applied to shrimp-, lobster-, and fruit-canning as well as oysters. In 
these establishments only about 30 male adults are employed, the openers being girls, about 100 in number, all 
white and chiefly German and American in nationality, who are paid from 4 to 6 cents for each kettleful, a “kettle” 
holding two quarts. Work is irregular, because of the difficulty of getting oysters in sufficient quantity and when 
needed (owing mainly to ihe indisposition of the oystermen to work in bad weather), and the total earnings of the 
openers and employés during the “oyster-run” in the factories, will probably not exceed $20,000. These factories 
have not been long enough in progress to furnish more exact information than is here given. Their capacity 
is far in advance of their present product, and they anticipate a highly successful future, confident that they can 
secure the trade of the lower Mississippi valley, to the exclusion of oysters canned in northern cities. 

Sratistics FoR New OrLEANS.—In summary, we have the following statistics for New Orleans: 
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RECEIPTS AT GALVESTON.—At Galveston, Texas, the receipts of oysters are composed in the main of small, 
medium-flavored stock, obtained in Galveston bay and brought to the city in small boats. Mr. F. F, Ainsworth 
writes me, also: 

A considerable number are received by steamers, being brought in sacks from points to the west of Galveston, such as Indianola and 


Corpus Christi. A few are brought also from Morgan City and points on the Louisiana coast, these last being very fie and of good flavor, 
bringing rather better prices. 
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PLANTING AT GALVESTON.—Formerly, at Galveston, it was the custom during the summer to plant oysters 
from the reefs in the numerous bayous, where they would fatten. This branch of oyster-industry was nearly killed 
by the recent passage of a state-law prohibiting the gathering of oysters during the summer, from May 1 to 
September 1. The oysters in October, and even until January, are for the most part poor and with little flavor, 
so that it is not until February and March that they are really fine. The greater part of the receipts are sent 
inland. 

THE OYSTER-BUSINESS OF GALVESTON BAY.—Concerning the business of Galveston bay, Mr. Ainsworth 
reports that the boats used are smaller than the New Orleans luggers, the largest being of only about 40 barrels’ 
capacity, and the average 18 barrels. Their average value is $90. They make about 25 trips each between October 
and April, and carry two men. These and other facts contributed by Mr. Ainsworth appear as follows: 
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S. THE PACIFIC COAST. 
58. OYSTER-INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—The writer was not allowed time from his other investigations to visit the Pacific 
coast of the United States. He must, therefore, rely for an account of the oyster-industries there, upon what he 
has been able to gather through the reports of the special agents of the Fish Commission and Census, Messrs, 
Jordan, Gilbert, and Lockington; from correspondence, and from conversation with gentlemen who are engaged in 
business at San Francisco, or are otherwise familiar with the matters upon which information was sought. Under 
these circumstances, the indulgence of the critical reader is sought, should errors find their way into this chapter. 

PACIFIC OYSTERS AND THEIR EARLY UTILIZATION.—The oysters of the Pacific coast of the United States, as 
might be expected, are of different species from those common in our Atlantic waters. Instead of the large Ostrea 
virginiana, we find in California the little Ostrea conchophila (of which “varieties” rufoides and expansa are 
recognized by conchologists), and the more northern Ostrea lwrida, commonly known as the Shoalwater bay oyster: 

When the settlement of California first began, the oysters growing in San Francisco bay were used, but were 
considered of small consequence. In March of 1850 was discovered a new locality for oysters at Shoalwater bay, 
on the coast of Washington territory, just north of the mouth of the Columbia river. Though not as good as 
eastern oysters, these were better than the very small ones of California, and began at once to be brought to San 
Francisco. From a newspaper of that date, it appears that of Shoalwater bay oysters there were taken to San 
Francisco 2,000 baskets in 1850, 1,700 baskets in 1851, and 21,052 baskets in 1853. These went by sailing-vessels. 
The business then became well organized and highly productive at that point, and the towns of Oysterville and 
Bruceport rose out of it, where from two to three hundred men had steady employment. The census of 1860 gives 
the value of oysters in Washington territory at $44,597. Besides San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, and numerous 
small ports and inland villages were supplied. 

OYSTER-PLANTING IN SHOALWATER BAY.—The Shoalwater bay oysters were planted at home to some 
extent—that is, they were raked off the natural beds and allowed to lie a few months on staked-out beds nearer 
shore; but they were also brought to San Francisco in their wild condition and replanted there, supplanting the 
local stock. A variety of accidents occurred, however, to interfere with the success of these undertakings. In 
1862, it is reported that a freshet on the Sacramento and San Joaquin brought in so much fresh water and mud 
that all the oysters died. In 1867 a blight seemed to come upon the bay oysters, and they nearly all shriveled up 
as though cooked. Next year came the great earthquake of 1868, and the death of the oysters was attributed to 
the consequent heating of the bottom. Earthquake shocks have killed the western oysters, and left the thicker 
shelled eastern stock unhurt. Since that time the northern “ plants” have been poor when they came, and have 
to fatten, as previously they had done. Now they grow steadily poorer. In the face of this they had to contend 
with the recultivation of Sam Francisco oysters, with newly-found plants of large size from Yaquina bay and from 
Puget’s sound, and, worst of all, with the importation of oysters from New York, which was begun when the 
Pacifie railways gave a through line across the continent. 
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The lack of quality of the Shoalwater bay oysters was not only noticeable in those sent to California, but 
became sadly apparent at home, and the local business began to decline. In 1874, before these effects had made 
much progress, it was stated in the San Francisco Bulletin, “ that not much less than half a million of dollars is 
invested in working the beds and gathering the oysters at this point and in bringing them in schooners to San 
Francisco. The four companies interested in these beds imported 125,000 sacks last year, at a wholesale cost of 
$20 a barrel. About 150 men are employed in gathering the oysters at Shoalwater bay, and perhaps as many more 
in working the beds and on the vessels”. Hach sack contained nearly two bushels, so that 200,000 bushels would 
not be an overestimate. To bring these, required fifty trips of schooners, carrying 4,000 bushels each—an important 
item of coast commerce. Now, I am told, the Shoalwater bay oyster-beds have largely ceased to be productive, 
and such oysters as are got are of poor size and flavor. In place of the large exports of half a dozen years ago, 
there are now produced less than 15,000 bushels, and the price paid to the planters is only from 50 to 75 cents. All 
that are brought to the metropolis come by steamer, at the rate of about 100 sacks a week for half the year. What 
is the cause of this sudden and excessive decay of the Shoalwater oyster-beds, no one can say. Of that stock 
which is planted three-fourths now dies. 

SHIPMENTS FROM THE ATLANTIC COAST: History.—Upon the completion of the transcontinental railways 
an important epoch began in the history of the California oyster-business, by the introduction of living oysters 
from the Atlantic coast. Whether this was at the instigation of Californian or castcrn men, I am unable to 
determine, further than that I was told in New York that it originated through A. Booth & Co., of Baltimore and 
Chicago, who own extensive salmon-canning houses on the west coast. In the San Francisco Bulletin for April 14, 
1871, I find the following: 


Some months ago the Bulletin published the particulars of an experiment made to grow a better kind of oysters in the bay of San 
Francisco, than the native breeds of this coast. Mark Winant and son brought young New York oysters across the continent by rail, 
transplanted them somewhere on the Alameda side of our bay, and after a year found that they had increased wonderfully in size, while 
retaining to the full the delicacy and richness for which the New York bivalves are famous. A company styled the Pacific Oyster Company 
was then formed, witb a capital of $20,000, for the purpose of going into the business permanently, on a small scale. * * * There is 
no doubt that the business of growing oysters in our bay will become one of great importance, and there is cause for congratulation in 
the fact. The native oysters obtained along the coast, except the few brought at great expense from Mexico, are small in size, coppery 
in flavor, and relatively scarce and dear. The addition to our markets of an article equal to the eastern breeds, will be a fact of much 
value to our menage and our commerce. 7 


These first shipments were only experimental, at any rate, for it was needed to know whether the Atlantic 
“seed” would grow inside the Golden Gate, whether it retains its natural flavor or acquires a bad one, and whether 
it could be sold at a profit at the close of the process. It was not until 1875, therefore, that any San Franciscan 
dealers felt justified in ordering large quantities, but in that year large shipments began, which have been continued 
with regularity and slowly increasing amount ever since, until now something like $560,000 worth (adding freight 
to first cost) are annually transported across the breadth of the American continent—an almost unexampled 
movement of living food. The shipping season is from the middle of October until the middle of November, and 
again from March 15 to the middle of May. In the spring the cost in New York is a little higher than in the fall, 
but the average at present is about $3 a barrel. 

PRESENT METHODS OF SHIPPING FROM THE HAST.—The oysters sent to California are all procured. from 
beds in the neighborhood of New York, and are sent exclusively by the firm of J. & J. W. Ellsworth, by whose 
kindness and permission I am able to present the exact figures appended. 

The oysters sent are of two classes: first, those of marketable size and designed for immediate use; and 
second, those intended to be planted. 

For the first purpose stock is selected from York bay, Blue Point, Staten Island sound, Rockaway, Norwalk, 
and oceasionally from Virginia, and from Egg Harbor and Maurice cove, New Jersey; but the whole amount of 
this class constitutes less than one-fifth of the total shipment. These oysters are either placed on sale at once in 
the California markets, or are “bedded down” for a few days, to await a favorable sale. 

The class of oysters sent as “seed” is entirely different, and is derived chiefly from Newark bay and the North 
river, stock from there standing the journey better than the East river oysters, which otherwise seem preferable. 
Beside these is sent seed from Raritan river, New Jersey, and Prince’s bay, Staten Island. This seed is so small 
that a barrel holds from 3,000 to 5,000; this number, of course, includes even the “blisters”, or oysters so young 
that you cannot easily detect the double character of the shell, which looks like your finger-nail. Although the 
average time of passage is only eighteen days by the fast-freight lines, it is expected that about one-fourth of each 
barrelfull will prove dead or too weak to survive transplanting at the end of the journey. The “ blisters” will be 
found to have died far more frequently than the larger oysters, none of which, however, are older than a few 
months. and larger than a silver quarter. The cars in which they are carried are double-walled, so as to preserve 
an equality of temperature, so far as possible, and 22,000 pounds is the limit of the cargo allowed by the company. 
The freight charges at present are about $10 a barrel. This makes it unprofitable to import any seed except that 
which is very small, and which by growth can add very greatly to their size and consequent value. 
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PLANTING BEDS IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY.—The planting beds are situated in various parts of the bay, and 
nearly all go dry at low water. Some of the localities mentioned are: Millbrae, Saucelito, Alameda creek, Tomales 
bay, Belmont, Oakland creek, and San Leandro. Sheep island, I believe, is no longer planted. The state owns 
the bottom and sells it by auction to the highest bidder, the purchaser being given a patent title in perpetuity. 
The state’s nominal price was $1 25 an acre, but most of the suitable ground was taken up long ago, and must now 
be bought at second-hand. Portions of it have been sold thus for $100 an acre. The growth is extremely rapid— 
fully three times as rapid as ordinarily takes place in eastern waters—and this growth tends toward the fattening 
of the flesh rather than to greater weight of shell, a result highly desirable; but the mollusk is not considered so 
hardy here as at the East. The seed remains on the beds from two to four years before selling. 

PRACTICAL FAILURE OF EASTERN PLANTS.—From the very first, however, it was noticed that all attempts 
to make them spawn and propagate beds of the eastern species in San Francisco bay, were frustrated by the death 
of the intended parents. The state of the case was well described in the Bulletin : 

Every effort to breed the eastern oyster in San Francisco bay has resulted in signal failure. The grown oyster begins to fatten as 
soon as it is laid down, and this process goes on very rapidly for about six months, when the oyster suddenly dies, apparently of plethora. 
The young oyster, or the oyster-plant, as it is called, develops quite as well as on the beds from which it was taken, and in due course 
attains its growth and a fatness and exquisite flavor not possessed by its brother at home. But the experience of the dealers, which is 
confirmed by observations taken under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences, is that these oysters will not spawn in this bay. The most 
careful investigation has failed to detect any indications of spat on the adult oyster; and the reason is plain enough. It is an axiom of 
oyster-culture, as we have already pointed out, that oysters breed in salt water on a clean bottom, while they fatten in brackish water on 
a muddy or marly bottom. fattening oysters do not breed where there is much mud. Now, the two great rivers which empty into San Francisco 
bay bring down a vast amount of muddy deposit, which forms a layer over very nearly the whole bottom of the bay. This deposit is fatal 
to the breeding of the large oyster, though it is most conducive to fattening. At the same time the fresh water of these rivers is very 
detrimental to the breeding process. The mud-flats at Oakland were experimented upon for four or five years, but entirely without 
success. The same was the result of experiments made at Vallejo. Al efforts to breed the eastern oyster on this coast have now been 
abandoned, and the companies devote their attention to transplanting for fattening purposes. 

While the facts above given are true in a commercial way, whatever may be thought of the explanation, it is 
equally true, however, that a few young eastern oysters are now and then found. The excessive fatness is no doubt 
due to the thick nutritiously muddy water of the bay, but I should say that this had only a secondary effect on the 
spawning, which was repressed first by the shock of the long railway journey, and secondly by the unnatural 
coldness of the water to which they are transplanted. It is a parallel fact to the failure to spawn, in the case of 
southern oysters carried to northern waters on the Atlantic coast. The summer temperature of the water at San 
Francisco is much lower than that of the water around New York, although the mean winter temperature may be 
higher. It is said, however, that considerable eastern spat caught and grew on beds of native oysters near San 
Leandro last year. I am not sure of the truth of this. 

PRICES OF EASTERN OYSTERS IN SAN FRANCISCO RETAIL TRADE.—The price of eastern oysters in San 
Francisco at first was $15 a hundred; now they have come down to $2 50, $2, and $1 to $1 50 a hundred, according 
to grade. ‘The shoal-water bays,” writes Jordan, “sell at about $2 50 per sack of a thousand. The Olympia 
oysters sell at about $2 50 per sack of the same size, but, being smaller, there are 1,400 or 1,500 in a sack. In 
1876~77 they were about $4 per sack ; in 1870-71, and ’72, $5 to $6. Previously they had been as high as $16 per 
sack, This business, like almost every other in California, has been overdone. More oysters are now planted 
than can be readily sold, and the sharp competition keeps the prices low, and the sales are disproportionately small 
for the amount of capital invested. Oysters are a luxury, and with the hard times now in California, luxuries 
have to be lopped off. The retail dealers refuse to reduce their prices proportionally, and the people go without 
oysters. The reduction in prices made by the wholesale dealers increases the consumption but little, as the retail 
dealers and restaurant keepers do not follow. There are now enough oysters planted to supply the whole coast 
for some time to come. The half a dozen dealers in San Francisco are ambitious for a large business, and it takes 
but very little of anything to overfill the Pacific coast market. There is scarcely anything in the line of food 
which can be profitably exported in case of oversupply. The ruling wholesale price for eastern oysters is now 
$15 to $25 or $30 per thousand, and the whole business is stagnant. No oysters are canned on the Pacific coast in 
any amount. All are shipped alive in the shell, and little is done except in winter.” 

MEN AND CAPITAL.—The number of men supported in San Francisco and on the bay by the wholesale oyster- 
trade is about 75 during the whole year, with an additional force in the busiest season. About half of these are 
married, so that we may estimate from 200 to 250 as the number of persons dependent upon this wholesale trade 
and production there. Only four firms, all in the market on California street, handle eastern oysters. There are 
two other wholesale dealers, but their business is in ‘“Shoalwater”, “Yaquina”, “Natard Bay”, and “Olympia” 
oysters, to the extent of only $20,000 or $25,000 a year combined. 

The data furnished by Mr. Jordan give an estimate of $570,000 capital invested by these six firms; total sales 
of $900,000, and amount of oysters sold (by count) at 45,000,000. It seems to me that this last item is much too 
high. I cannot find warrant,for sales exceeding half that, or at the very most 25,000,000 oysters of all kinds, 
equal at most to only 125,000 bushels; and at an average price of $23 a thousand, this would yield as the total value 
of cash sales only $575,000. It is probable an even half-million would cover it. 
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STATISTICS OF SHIPMENT FROM NEW York, 1874~80.—A tabulated statement of the oysters shipped from 
New York to San Francisco between 1874 and 1880, inclusive, is given herewith: 


Statement of oysters shipped from New York to San Francisco since 1874. 


Kind of oysters. 1875. 1876. 187. 1878. 1879. aap. «| botetat Purpose. 
Mork Bays ica. slesena wets oe c= onaeen-niedseeneen-ee~a--=5 == barrels. . 6500 eerste |e sere rceers 177 61 145 1,042 | Market. 
Newark Bays .----..------------2+---0- 2202-202 eee ee eeee ee do.... 13, 064 2, 063 2, 094 2, 615 143 8, 701 23,680 | Planting. 
RGN LY CUM meee ee sane ean c's cis ae mie eo oe noes aici e cin mesa a dos 1, 212 105 122 Phil Beacons 425 1,890 | Planting. 
INOUE MGLS eee eee teases cee een acess sae ea === Gee 573 338 1,123 266 707 18 3,025 | Planting. 
Natural Growth .....-..2..--- 02-02 cee--- ene e enn e enn eeeeees do.... 248 UTA peter nla rmrmse | ote nae) boinsoemag esacoscno¢ 419 | Planting. 
TDL Ie ert. so oacoocodemaroundanbemGucaoemosbeEanssedosoacac do..-. 5 B |.--..e2-- saceogeec: Dal eoseepraes 10 | Market. 
Yet ies secso agora os seeneee AononDe Acer Snosadscsecoconegces Edo nsa: 1,182) }' 584 137 290 1, 295 92 3,530 | Market. 
WMannice Rivers cesna sors] = ea ee ete seen nena niana's esO- ere 33 | | 3 | Market. 
Virginias, etc .-...--..----------- 2222-22-22 0-2-2 eee eee eee Nei lee | Market. 
Hast Rivers .....----------- +--+ 222s 02222 ne eee eee eee cece eer | Half planting, half mar- 
| | | ket. 
Princes Bays .--------2-2---0sencee seneensnnenseecessecececn= sas | Planting. 
Rockaways ----------- =. -- | Market. 
Egg Harbors ......---------------+---2- ++ 22+ e222---- 2-2 2e ee ae Market. 
Total annual shipment ..-..----.--.--------------++---- dovs-- 17, 109 | 4, 569 5, 362 6, 287 3, 213 5,229 | 41, 769 rt 
Total shipment in car-loads.-......----------++-------- do....| 78 | 50 60 72 | 39 63 | 362 cm 


OYSTERS SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO.—To the southward of San Francisco bay no oysters of sufficient size and 
flavor to have commercial importance oecur, except in the bay at San Diego, where Mr. Jordan notes that near La 
Punta, at the south end, some are got for use. These are of small size and “ coppery” taste, however. Eastern 
oysters have been tried there, but seem not to have succeeded. 

MEXICAN OYSTERS IN CALIFORNIA.—Concerning another proposition, namely, the introduction of Mexican 
oysters, much was said a few years ago. I am not informed as to the practical outcome, but judge it to have been 
of little or no account, since Mr. Jordan’s notes contain no allusion to the matter. It will be well to review the 
newspaper discussion, nevertheless. In a copy of the Bulletin, about March, 1875, I find the following facts : 


As long ago as 1850 Dr. Johnson, now a resident of Sinaloa, tried the experiment, but although his vessel had a short passage, few of the 
oysters reached this port alive. Captain William Randall, formerly master of several vessels plying between San Francisco and Guaymas, 
made several attempts in the same direction, but without success. The oysters, however, frequently remained alive from fifteen to twenty 
days. When the steamers first began to run between this port and the Gulf of California, hardly a trip passed without some futile attempt 
being made to bring Mexican oysters here alive. But the first systematic attempt at importation was made by a company which sank 
$16,000 in the enterprise, without any return. [The Alta California credits this to a Captain Scoofey.] Tanks holding about one ton each 
of oysters were placed on the deck of the steamer, and refilled with pure salt water twice every twenty-four hours. The oysters were taken 
on board at Guaymas; thence across the Gulf of California until Cape Saint Lucas was reached, the sea was smooth and there was no violent 
motion of the water in the tanks. The oysters remained in good condition, and were observed to be feeding whenever the tanks were 
replenished. Just after the vessel passed Cape Saint Lucas the tanks were refilled. But now the vessel encountered a head sea, and the 
water in the tanks was continually swashing back and forth. It soon became foul, and the result was that few oysters arrived alive in 
San Francisco, and these were in acondition hardly fit for consumption. The enterprise was abandoned after a heavy loss to the projectors. 

Many people will remember the circumstances under which C. J. Janson’s oyster-expedition came to an untimely end. The steamer 
Forward, which he fitted out and sent Gown to Mexico, was taken possession of by a party of revolutionists, and was afterward captured 
and destroyed by the United States steamer Mojican, as a pirate. Emerson Corville, the well-known oyster-dealer of this city, organized 
the latest Mexican expedition. His plan was toship the oysters from Point Altata to Cape Saint Lucas, from which point they were to be 
transported by steamer to San Francisco, Both the Holladay line of gulf steamers and the Pacific Mail Company’s steamers were running 
at that time. Mr. Corville’s agent encountered the greatest difficulties on account of the revolution then going on in the country. It was 
only after several months that he succeeded in getting a few oysters across the Gulf to Cape Saint Lucas by an eight days’ voyage. But 
the heat of a broiling sun pouring down upon the deck of the vessel, had killed nearly all of the bivalves. Those that were saved were laid 
down in this bay, where they fattened very rapidly. Had the agent had a vessel at his own disposition, flying the American flag, the 
enterprise might very likely have succeeded. 

The feasibility of breeding the Mexican oyster in San Diego bay, and also in several other of the bays, estuaries, and lagoons along 
the coast of this state, has been pretty thoroughly discussed, and the prospect is now good that some practical results will soon flow 
therefrom. A gentleman who has long taken great interest in the subject, and who was for many years a resident of the coast of the Gulf 
of California, made an effort to get a legislative appropriation last winter to transport oysters from Mazatlan, to plant in San Diego bay. 
He was not successful in this, but an act was passed ‘‘to encourage the planting and cultivation of oysters”, which is intended to afford 
protection to the rights of those who may lay down oysters in any of the bays, rivers, or public waters of the state, and to secure them in 
the ownership of the property thus acquired. 

This gentleman points out that the raccoon oyster, which is the native Lower California oyster, a bivalve of no mean merit, is found 
in great abundance in San Diego bay. There is far less fresh water there than in San Francisco bay, and the bottom is of that peculiar 
character so much esteemed at the Hast for oyster-breeding. He says that in those parts of Lower California where the raccoon oyster is 
indigenous, the oyster of the Mexican gulf coast is found to thrive equally well. He is also confident that the Mexican oyster would breed 
and thrive in numerous other bays along the coast of the state, notably at Wilmington, False bay, Trinidad, and San Buenaventura. In 
fact, anywhere that there is a lagoon, the water of which is regularly changed by the tides, he thinks that the Mexican oyster-cultivation 
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might be profitably carried on. He is not of opinion that foreshore cultivation will ever become anything like as extensive here as on the 
coast of France and other European countries, because there is not the requisite rise and fall of the tide. 

Oysters can be had in unlimited quantities on the Mexican coast, from San Blas to Guaymas, for the mere cost of taking them away. 
The people and the authorities are anxious to aid in the development of the industry. It can now be undertaken with more favorable 
prospects of success than ever before. Every fourteen days a steamer leaves Mazatlan, and within four or five days afterward touches at 
San Diego. There are two estuaries between Mazatlan and San Blas, one distant thirty and the other sixty miles from Mazatlan, where 
oysters can be had in any quantity desired. The bivalves might be temporarily bedded at Mazatlan to await shipment. The gentleman 
above referred to estimate that oysters, equal in size and flavor to the best eastern, can be laid down here at a cost of less than $25 per ton, 
while it costs $100 a ton to get them here from New York. To insure success, he thinks that the projectors should have at their entire 
command a schooner of from 25 to 40 tons, the cost of victualing and manning of which would not exceed $125 a month. The cost of 
gathering the oysters and putting them on board ship he estimates at $3 per ton; cost of boxes, $2 50; cost of shipment to Mazatlan, $2 50 
per ton; freight to San Francisco or San Diego, $10 per ton; total, $18 per ton; and the boxes could be used several times. If it were 
decided to bed the oysters in San Diego, they might, when nearly grown, be taken up and transplanted to this bay, where they would 
perhaps become fatter and finer flavored than if brought directly to market from San Diego. The canning of turtle could be made an 
adjunct to the business, for green turtles of the finest kind are found in the same lagoons with the oysters. 

Another plan suggested of getting the Mexican oysters here, is to ship them from La Paz by the Colorado line of steamers, which 
makes the trip in seven or eight days. The experiment of transplanting oysters from the opposite coast of the Mexican gulf and bedding 
them at La Paz, has already been successfully tried. By this plan of shipment, Mexican oysters could be laid down at San Francisco 
every twenty days. 

It is to be hoped that the effort will be once more made, under the remarkably favorable condition now existing, to give our people 
the benefit of the boundless supply of splendid oysters possessed by our southern neighbor. It is quite possible that the Mexican oyster 
may yet drive its eastern competitor out of our market, and thus the money which is now being expended at the East be retained at home. 


Commenting on the same subject, the Alta California (February 13, 1874) said that there was every evidence 
that the Mexican oyster, “famous for its great size and fine flavor,” would thrive in the bay of San Diego, and asks: 


But who will venture the experiment? Not our own oystermen, certainly, for though the successful introduction and breeding of 
Mexican oysters might benefit the people of the state of California, it would be more than likely to take money out of the pockets of those 
who now enjoy the monopoly of the overland oyster-trade, by raising up a wholesome competition that would naturally reduce the prices 
of oysters in California, and more than probably make this an important state industry. Because our own bay is not favorable to the 
breeding of oysters, this may not be the case with any other of our bays, harbors, and lagoons. These last, especially, should be tried, 
and particularly the lake at Oakland; this could, with flood-gates, perhaps, be made an excellent place for the breeding of both fish and 
oysters, and there are many other similar lagoons along our coast. Oysters can be brought from the coast of Mexico to San Diego in four 
days, and at a cost of $25 per ton, which is less than they can be bought for in the cities of New York. 


A year later (January 27, 1875) the Bulletin, of San Francisco, announced the forming of a company “for the 
purpose of transplanting oysters from the Mexican coast”, which had selected San Diego as their principal depot: 


The capital stock is placed at $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares. The Mexican oysters are now in fine condition, and will remain 
so until the rainy season sets in, in July. Beside stocking the bay of San Diego with plants and laying down a quantity of large oysters 
for summer supply, it is proposed to ship direct to San Francisco. Auxiliary to the shipping of live oysters, it is proposed also to dig 
oysters for the China market, and eventually to can and pickle them for the interior of Mexico. The Mexican officials are favorable to 
this enterprise. 


T. UTILIZATION OF OYSTER-SHELLS. 
59. SHELL-LIME AND OTHER APPLICATIONS OF OYSTER-SHELLS. 


USES OF SHELLS.—The utilization of oyster-shells is extensive and various. They serve as “metal” for roads 
and foot-paths; as “filling” for wharves, low lands, fortifications, and railway embankments; as cultch or stools 
for new oyster-beds; as ballast for vessels; as material for lime; and as a spreading for exhausted fields, or a 
component in mixed fertilizers, besides some minor uses, Such as food for poultry, ete. 

HISTORICAL NoTES.—In Rees’ Cylopedia of 1819, it is stated that a Mr. Homberg had found them to be a 
valuable medicine in case of acid stomach, and gave the following prescription for their preparation : 

Take the hollow fhells of the oyfters, throwing away the flat ones as not fo good; wafh them perfectly clean, and then lay them to 
dry in the fun; when they appear dry beat them to pieces in a marble mortar; they will be then found to contain yet a large quantity of 
moifture; lay them again in the fun till perfectly dried, and then finifh the powdering them, and fift the powder through a fine feive. 
Give twenty or thirty grains of this powder every morning, and continue it three weeks or a month.—Mem. Acad. Par., 1700. 

One is astonished, upon first going to an oyster-locality, to see the huge piles of shells, and discover what 
spacious areas have been raised above tide-level or otherwise filled in with these animal structures. If there are 
23,000,000 bushels opened annually in the United States, that is an equal measure of shells, and amounts to no less 
than 24,390,000 cubic feet. More than half of these are devoted to this purpose, and would spread three feet deep 
over a space more than 450,000 yards square, which would fill in a very respectable shallow. 

The next largest portion of the emptied shells are converted into lime. Time was when no other lime was used 
by the early colonists. It is my opinion, from a careful examination, that the oldest structure of civilized masonry 
in North America, the famous Tower of the Northmen, at Newport, Rhode Island, is laid up with shell-lime. 
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What is supposed to be the earliest “‘poem” written in Pennsylvania, by one John Holme, celebrates the 

industry in language more explicit than flowery : 
A few years since, it’s known full well, 
Here lime was burnt of oyster-shell, 
No limestone in these parts was found, 
But since by searching in the ground 
Great store was seen in a short time, 
Of which some now make good stone lime, 
Which in its goodness doth excell 
That which was made of oyster-shell, 
And much cheaper ’tis at this time 
Than we paid for oyster-shell lime. 


In New England, relics of its use abound in all the ancient settlements. At East Haven, Connecticut, for 
example, stands a church one hundred and four years old, the stones of which broke sooner than the oyster-mortar, 
when repairs were sought to be made upon the wall. 

Kalm says it was abandoned in Philadelphia as soon as lime-stone was discovered, because of its tendency to 
absorb water. ‘The people shewed me some houses,” he says, ‘in this town which are built of stone, and to the 
mason-work of which the lime of oyster-shells had been employed. The walls of these houses were always so wet, 
two or three days before a rain, that great drops of water could plainly be perceived on them; and thus they were 
as good as hygrometers.” 

SHELL-LIME AS A FERTILIZER.—At the present time it is as a fertilizer that shell-lime finds utilization, either 
by direct application upon the land, or by mixing it with barn-yard manure in the compost heap. This application 
of oyster-shells, either whole or after burning, is so important a matter, that I may be pardoned for quoting at 
considerable length the investigations made into its value at the Connecticut agricultural experiment station, in 
charge of Prof. S. W. Johnson, at New Haven. Samples were given them in November, 1879, of oyster-shell lime 
and screenings made by H. A. Barnes & Co., Fair Haven: 

The slacked and unscreened lime which these two samples represent [says the report, in Bulletin 36, February 7, 1880] is sold by 
measure and not by weight. The price in November, 1479, was8 cents per bushel at the work, and 9} cents per car-load, shipped in bulk 
at the railway depot. The average weight of the screened slacked lime used for building purposes is stated to be 47 pounds per bushel. 
As the screenings amount to 3 to 5 per cent. of the total, it isnot far from the truth to assume thatthe unscreened will weigh 50 pounds 
per bushel. The cost of this lime would be accordingly 16 cents per 100 pounds, at the kilns, or $3 20 per ton. Shipped in casks holding 
16 to 25 bushels, the lime cost about 14 cents more per bushel, and the casks cost $1 each, which would bring the cost of a ton up to about 
$6 40, two casks included. 

The screenings consist largely of imperfectly burned shells, entire or in fragments. They are not shipped, but are sold at the kilns 
for 4 to 6 cents per bushel. 

The unslacked lime, of which we have no analysis, is stated to weigh on the average 70 pounds per bushel, and is sold in bulk at the 
railroad depot for 17 cents per bushel, or about 24 cents per100 pounds, or $4 80 per ton. Shipped in casks, its price is 19 cents per bushel, 
the casks costing $1 each, which would make the ton cost $7 70. 


Analyses of oyster-shell lime and screenings. 


1 > 7 
Sample No. | Sample No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample No. 
328. 329. | 330. 328. 329. 380, 

Time ysis ciee'sacotes een ode eo ee 64. 47 53. 60 | 53. 82 | Chioriigs-faee es. £2 ee eb eivks 0. 04 0.02 0.01 
NER ON SIA oc mtn once cee een oe eee eeeieeee 0. 41 0. 32 | (0/243) SPhosphoriciacid\s=s--e-- <ee=seie eee eee ae 0.17 0.19 0.15 
Oxide iron and alumina .............-.---..-- 1.50 1.43 | 114. || (Silicon ae 3 Soe eae 2.24 2.41 | aie 
Sedam css see aa 0 16 0.27 | 0.15 | Sandi soon acta = eee ee oe ae 5. 08 2. 85 % 
Botaghinen.s tose e 0. 04 0. 06 | 0203)4)\'Goal= s5_= sivas ae ece ees See ee ee 0. 65 0. 94 2. 60 
Carbonic acid Bie) 8. 89 22.34 || Water (by difference).....5...---.---.-<.--- 16. 93 28. 33 13.17 
S Ta } i> J } 9 SEE 
Sulphurie acid 0. 52 0. 69 | 0. 23 || 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


In the subjoined statement are given the proportions of the various chemical compounds that probably exist in the samples: 


| | : | | 
Sample No. Sample No. Sample No. Sample No.) Sample No.) Sample No. 
328. | 329. 330. 328. 329. 330, 
. is | 

Carbonateofilimetsesseecuesecsen cee eee eee 17.45 | 19. 73 50.52 | Sodium chloride (common salt) ..-.....-.--- 0. 07 0. 03 0. 02 
Hydrate lofslime k= se sees ans = Scout eee 68. 64 | 52. 84 33. 29 || Oxide of iron and alumina.............----- 1. 60 1. 48 1.14 
Smal phate sO fe lim @ oa.) e cess eee eens aetna | 1.12 | 1.48 O40 HST eo ae ier ph Deere emer ee ee rl ope | a a alee a 

peer on 6.12 
Phosphate* of lime ,.c2.s2sescns sence seweccess 0. 37 0. 41 0938" Sand= ----.=--sse=—- 5. 08 2. 85 | 
Silicate tof lime jyiie2cw2s 3 <2 eae oes neko een: 4. 33 | AN66!||Ss5- S01. cee |: Goals: s43_ 25 2eMe= 0. 65 0. 94 2. 60 
Marne sia ar oat he se eee ae 0.41. | 0. 32 0.24 Water 0.00 15.29 4.97 
Carbonate of potash ..-....-....ceee<cccccces 0. 06 | 0.09 | 0. 04 |) ———— 
(Carbonate fsndasesse= sss eee ene 0.22 | 0.43 0. 24 || 100.00 100. 00 100. 00 

| 


*Thesmullamount of phosphorus in oyster-shells causes them sometimes to be phesphorescent, and it is said that they become distinctly so by being thoroughly 


calcined. A kind of commercial phosphorus, known as Canton’s, was anciently made of them, which had peculiar properties, and was not so delicate as some other | 
sorts. A P 
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On referring to the results of these analyses, we notice that the two samples of lime contain about 9 per cent. of sand and coal, or of 
substances mostly derived from them, viz, oxide of iron, alumina, and silica. We have small quantities of potash, soda, magnesia, 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids, altogether amounting to 1.5 per cent. Both samples contain also nearly equal quantities of carbonic acid, 
viz, 8.3 per cent. Lime, the chief ingredient, varies from 64.5 to 53.6, or nearly 11 per cent.,and water from 17 to oyer 28, also 11 per 
cent. Looking now to the statement of the proportions of the compounds probably existing in the samples, we see that in the two samples 
of slacked lime the chief ingredient ishydrate of lime (or calcium hydroxide) ; next to this in quantity comes carbonate of lime (or caleium 
carbonate), followed by silicate of lime 4.05 per cent., sulphate 1.03 per cent., and phosphate 0.4 per cent. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIME MANUFACTURE.—A brief review of the chemistry of the lime manufacture may be serviceable. Clean 
oyster-shells consist chiefly of carbonate of lime. As they are used in lime mannfacture they contain probably about 7 per cent. moisture 
and organic matter, about 6 of soil and sand, and 87 per cent. of carbonate of lime. In passing through the kiln the carbonic acid is 
mostly expelled. If completely expelled the loss would be 38 pounds of carbonic acid for 100 pounds of shells, leaving 49 pounds of 
quicklime (calcium oxide). With this would of course remain the sand, mud, ete., that originally adhered to the shells, together with 
the ashes of the coal used in burning. The lime thus obtained is slacked by throwing on water, in order to reduce it to a powder. 
In this process of slacking, water and lime enter into chemical combination, the 49 parts of lime becoming 64 parts of hydrate of 
lime. In practice some carbonate of lime remains undecomposed by the burning, and, in the slacking process, the use of insufficient 
water may leave some quicklime unconverted into hydrate, or excess of water may remain as moisture, as is the case with sample 329. 
When applied to land, oyster-shell lime may act as a fertilizer, strictly speaking, or as an amendment. Commonly, both kinds of action 
are exerted, and the distinction between fertilizer and amendment is not generally recognized in practice, although very important in 
considering the effects of this substance. Lime is used as an amendment on heavy clay soils, two to three or more tons being sometimes 
applied per acre. On loams or light lands 1,000 pounds, or 20 bushels of oyster-shell lime, applied once in two or three years, is a usnal 
application, equivalent to the addition of 300 to 500 pounds to the acre annually. It is evident that the small quantities of potash, 
magnesia, and phosphoric acid contained in such doses of oyster-shell lime can have no sensible effect upon crops. It is the lime alone, 
therefore, to which any benefit must be ascribed. A consideration of the modes of action of hydrate of lime, when applied as a fertilizer, 
will make it evident that it is one of the most valuable aids to the farmer, and deserves more attention from Connecticut land-owners than 
it has received. Our cultivated crops contain, on the average, as much lime as potash. The necessity for the application of potash salts 
is fully recognized, but probably the lack of lime is as common a cause of unfruitfulness; for while potash seldom wastes from the soil to 
any serious extent, and is found in spring, well, and river waters in extremely small quantities, lime freely dissolves in water and 
rapidly wastes from the soil, so that, other things being equal, there is more need for its restoration. 


ANALYSIS OF SHELL-MARL AND MARINE-MUD.—Diverging slightly from this, Professor Johnson analyzes in 
the same report samples of shell-marl and marine-mud, which it was proposed to put on sale as manures, and it 
seems worth while to quote the result of his important studies, as follows: 


The sample of shell-marl examined came from West Cornwall, and was found to be composed of— 


BUECEIS ECE pepe ae ea eee ee ater eral ico iefenieiinl afeteisinialole ofors'n wietalainin) Male efeiela Sect anim ioe eesearowe) maces case oes 23. 92 
Lica sana andi se loa emn eile saat mateleieln inte (a antes otele elem wieleiaeivlets/alelubintsesinine) wa ce eicieee ous secs sacs -seeces LOLS 
CRUG GHP THOM Gin) PRTG, SS cen Sesh ess ose SOD COCUUG DJEOID: Boe enOo SREB d= ro COC eDOCS Sa AEE eee 1.55 
IME Sacro ese spot Ste Rho Goon Codees Ao0a0s So Sods er Stiss Gao s S560 Osan ESO pod Foes 5 Beso Se sn Eee EEL EE DEES Beer 27.99 
BVT a GST et ae pepe ee SE Tate eale ato pe rsa aae ais niet cinceinninre See sa te elen Anyectniseldseeee St ccton seu See Shes ce 0. 97 
WOO cco GaSd6 SEAS SA 0856, COBEN COSSCO.CEEE COLO p SOHO S COSEOSERCOSCOCEDCO ASOGRE eCOBO CORRECTED BaSee a eerie 0.59 
PROBA Seer ates a ale ata a petare lass Ss eas ee se ayee oe sarc Sasreens Soe esnces aoe eccs bck ke ce Poldcecleces trace. 
AUP CAC Le eecer a= eemace eee Saye Seman oans SSNS ee Wa See ade cba lel eee ee tee 0. 46 
PSION UO SLCC lee ern rtar eave aa eeate even ora a seieia saeete Sem aalae Set~ aisey eee ce ae sea one Nanos wmacked trace. 
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This shell-marl consists of carbonate of lime to the extent of 40 per cent., and contains 2 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia, also 
0.9 per cent. of sulphate of soda, and 0.25 per cent. of carbonate of soda. The organic matter includes nearly 0.5 per cent. of nitrogen, 
in organic combination. There can be no doubt that its employment, in liberal quantities, viz, one or more tons per acre, especially upon 
grass lands, would often be attended with decided and long-continued benefit, but, in most cases, its action upon grain crops would not 
appear at once in so decided a manner as is very commonly the case with good superphosphates or guanos. 

The fertilizing effects of this shell-marl, as well as its commercial value, may be safely measured by the percentage of Jime which it 
contains. Its effects on crops would be in general quite similar to those of oyster-shell lime, althongh somewhat less pronounced, since 
carbonate is a less energetic agent than hydrate of lime. Its content of lime, 28 per cent., is less than one-half as much as that of the 
two samples of slacked unscreened oyster-shell lime described on a previous page, whose average is 59 per cent, As 1,000 pounds of the 
latter costs, at New Haven, shipped in casks, $3 20, it is evident that the proposed price of the marl, $15 per ton, is much too large, even 
after making the most liberal allowance for cost of handling. 

A sample of black mud, containing some seaweed from salt water at Saybrook, was sent to the station by George M. Denison, esq., 
who states that it isexposed at low tide, and can be got upon the land for about 25 cents per load. Chemical analysis assigned to it, of— 
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SU USE Cpch C1 ee Ee ce OW ie SRI en eens uc God oasis ecctage cect coeebe ccdcceectecc- 0.39 
Phosphoric acid....-.- can cE se eh 2 le oe raph or i RTI Ee Se NO Dea trace. 

100, 00 


* Containing organic nitrogen, 0. 44. t Contains nitrogen, 0.14 per cent, t Most of the iron exists as protoxide. 
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This mud, says Professor Johnson, contains, in fertilizing elements, the small amounts of nitrogen, lime, magnesia, soda, potash, 
chlorine, and sulphuric acid given in the analysis, altogether amounting to about 24 per cent. of the total. But stable manure—the 
standard fertilizer—contains about the same amount of plant-food, and of the same kinds, except that it has less sulphuric and more 
phosphoric acid, less soda and more potash. The mud, when used judiciously, will prove an excellent fertilizer. Doubtless other samples 
might contain more phosphates. In any case, the mud, used copiously, together with fish, which are rich in nitrogen and phosphates, 
and with seaweed, which contains abundant potash, will supply all the plant-food that crops require, and serve to maintain or increase 
fertility of the soil to the fullest degree. The only drawback to the use of the marine mud lies in the considerable proportion of soluble 
salts, mostly common salt, which it contains, being nearly 1 per cent. If thrown out in heaps and exposed to the rain this salt will be 
mostly removed. The mud may also be applied directly to the root-crops or grass in moderate quantities, without damage, if well 
distributed. As an amendinent the fine mud must have an excellent effect on coarse-textured soils. 


SHELL-HEAPS AND THEIR USE.—In Florida and the Gulf states, the best farms and gardens are those located 
upon the shell-mounds, where the finest trees grow; and in the northern states these old heaps have long been 
resorted to by farmers as a store-house of top-dressing for their fields. The immense banks at Damariscotta, 
described in the chapter on the Gulf of Maine, are constantly utilized for this purpose. The shells are first 
burned, and the remains of various rude kilns exist, one of which greatly excited the antiquarians who first 
exhumed it, who were sure they had hit upon an aboriginal, prehistoric home, until they found half a brick in the 
bottom. Within a few years Mr. Charles Metealf has built a more substantial kiln and has burned there a large 
quantity of shells; but he was unable to give me any estimate of what this manure cost him, or the probable 
value of the heaps, if used for this purpose. He had never sold any shell-lime either for use in mortar or on the 
fields. Hereafter these deposits may prove an important aid to agriculture in the district, and they are practically 
inexhaustible. Similar great heaps of half-decayed shells exist in northern New Jersey, from one of which an 
immense mass of material has been hauled for road-making, and also to be used as ballast in oyster-vessels bound 
for the Chesapeake bay, where it would be thrown and serve as the best cultch for any spat which might float by. 


Il. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE OYSTER. 


U. GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 
60. THE GROWTH AND HABITS OF THE AMERICAN OYSTER OF THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


NUMBER OF SPECIES ON THE ATLANTIC COAST.—The question of the specific unity of all the oysters of our 
Atlantic coast has probably been placed beyond dispute now, and it is settled that the name Ostrea virginiana 
includes the whole. Says Verrill, in his Invertebrates of Vineyard Sound: 


All the various forms of this species, upon which the several nominal species, united above, have been based by Lamarck and 
others, often occur together in the same beds in Long Island sound, and may easily be connected together by all sorts of intermediate 
forms. Even the same specimen will often have the form of borealis in one stage of its growth, and then will suddenly change to the 
virginiana style, and, perhaps, later still, will return to the form of borealis. Or these different forms may be assumed in reverse order. 
Great variations in the number and size of the coste and undulations of the lower valve occur, both in different specimens from the same 
locality, and even in the same specimen, at different stages of growth. All these variations oceur in precisely the same way in the shells 
taken from the ancient Indian shell-heaps along our entire coast, from Florida to Maine. 


In another place he alleges: 


Tam unable to find any specific differences between the northern and southern oysters, such differences as do exist being due merely 
to the circumstances under which they grow, such as the character of the water, abundance or searcity of food, kind of objects to which 
they are attached, age, crowded condition, etc. All the forms ocenr both among the northern and southern ones, for they vary from 
broad and round to very long and narrew; from very thick to very thin; and in the character of the surface, some being regularly ribbed 
and sealloped, others nearly smooth, and others very rough and irregular, or scaly, ete. When young and grown under favorable 
conditions, with plenty of room, the form is generally round at first, then quite regularly oval, with an undulated and scalloped edge and 
radiating ridges, corresponding to the scallops, and often extending out into spine-like projections on the lower valve. The upper valve 
is flatter, smooth at first, then with regular lamelle or scales, scalloped at the edges, showing the stages of growth. Later in life, 
especially after the first winter, the growth becomes more irregular and the form less symmetrical; and the irregularity increases with _ 
the age. Very old specimens, in crowded beds, usually become very much elongated, being often more than a foot long, and perhaps 
two inches wide.* In the natural order of things this was probably the normal form attained by the adult individuals, for nearly all the 
oyster-shells composing the ancient Indian shell-heaps along our coast are of this much-elongated kind. Nowadays the oysters seldom 
have a chance to grow to such a good old age as to take this form, though such are occasionally met with in deep water. The young 
specimens on the rocks are generally mottled or irregularly radiated with brown. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.—The geographical distribution of the oyster along our coast has already been 
learned in detail, and need only be sketched. It is to be found almost without interruption—except at wholly 
unsuitable localities—from Florida, and the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico, to Massachusetts bay; local 
farther north, off Damariscotta, Maine, and in the southern part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at Prince Edward 
island, in Northumberland straits, and bay of Chaleur. ‘ Not found along the eastern shores of Maine, nor in the 
bay of Fundy. Abundant in the ancient Indian shell-heaps on the coast of Massachusetts, on the islands in Casco 
bay, and at Damariscotta. The shells, in a semi-fossil state, have been dug up from deep beneath the mud in the 
harbor of Portland, Maine, in large quantities, but native oysters appear to be entirely extinct in Casco bay. Very 
abundant in Long Island sound; in the upper part of Buzzard’s bay; rare and local in Vineyard sound; very 
abundant on the shores of Maryland and Virginia. Mouth of St. John’s river, and in Tampa bay, Florida 
(Conrad). Texas (Roemer).” 

FossiL OYSTERS.—In the history of the world, as shown by the record of the rocks, the oyster has long played 
apart. The oldest fossil of this ee known was discovered by Professor Winchell in carboniferous al and 


*««The large oyster taken by Xavier l’rangois, hie oystering on Minder last, was brought up from the wharf on a dray last evening, 
An oyster measuring 3 fect 1 ineh in length, and 234 inches across the widest part of it, is a curiosity.”—WMobile (Ala.) Register, April, 
1840. 

“An East river oyster,” says De Voe, ‘ was opened by Braisted, of Jefferson market, New York, January 27, 1865, which contained a 
butter-fish [ Poronotus triacanthus?] measuring 6 inches in length. It was quite dead.” 
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named Ostrea patercula. Ascending to the Jurassic, oysters are found to have been somewhat plentiful, and, in 
the Cretaceous, the family reached its culmination. Never before nor since have these mollusks been more 
abundant in point of species or numbers of individuals, or more widely differentiated in their characteristics. 
They are of large size, also. In subsequent ages the Ostreade,were abundant, but the kinds were few, many 
genera, for example Gryphea and Exogyra, disappearing altogether with the close of the Mesozoic era. The fossil 
remains of these old oysters are found everywhere throughout the world where the ancient oceans had their 
margins, and in the United States coextensively with the range of brackish-water formations, from the Cretaceous 
upward. 

ANATOMY OF THE OYSTER.—The brief sketch of the anatomy of the oyster which follows, was written by my 
friend Dr. W. K. Brooks, of the Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore. It prefaced his account of his successful 
embryological studies upon the oysters of Chesapeake bay, and is the best and most recent description of this 
mollusk with which I am acquainted. Therefore I prefer quoting it to writing an imperfect duplicate of the facts. 
As Dr. Brooks says, it is hardly possible to write such a description without using a few technical words, such as 
“anterior”, “ posterior”, “dorsal”, and “ventral”, but these can all be found in any dictionary, and will present 
no difticulty to any ordinary reader, however unaccustomed to scientific terms. “As the end of the body where 
the mouth is placed is not marked by a head, it must be spoken of as the anterior end, not as the ‘head’, and the 
opposite end as the posterior. As the oyster lies on one side, the top and bottom of its body do not correspond to 
the regions which occupy these positions in an upright mussel or clam, and it is most convenient to speak of that 
part of the oyster’s body which answers to the upper surface of a clam as dorsal, and the opposite as ventral.” 

Dr. Brooks’ anatomical outline sketch * is as follows: 

The general structure of an oyster may be roughly represented by a long narrow memorandum book, with the back at one of the 
narrow ends instead of at one of the long ones. The covers of such a book represent the two shells of the oyster, and the back represents 
the hinge, or the area where the two valves of the shell are fastened together by the hinge ligament. This ligament is an elastic, dark- 
brown structure, which is placed in such a relation to the valves of the shell that it tends to throw their free ends a little apart. In order 
to understand its manner of working, open the memorandum book and place between its leaves, close to the back, a small picce of rubber 
to represent the ligament. If the free ends of the cover are pulled together the rubber will be compressed and will throw the covers 
apart as soon as they are loosened. The ligament of the oyster-shell tends, by its elasticity, to keep the shell open at all times, and while 
the oyster is lying undisturbed upon the bottom, or when its muscle is cut, or when the animal is dying or dead, the edges of the shell 
are separated a little. 

The shell is lined by a thin membrane, the mantle, which folds down on each side, and may be compared to the leaf next the cover 
on each side of the book. The next two leaves of each side roughly represent the four gills, the so-called ‘‘ beard” of the oyster, which 
hang down like leaves into the space inside the two lobes of the mantle. The remaining leaves may be compared to the body or visceral 
mass of the oyster. 

Although the oyster lies upon the bottom, with one shell above and one below, the shells are not upon the top and bottom of the 
body, but upon the right and the left sides. The two shells are symmetrical in the young oyster, but after it becomes attached, the lower 
or attached side grows faster than the other, and becomes deep and spoon-shaped, while the free valve remains nearly flat. In nearly 
every case, the lower or deep valve is the left. As the hinge marks the anterior end of the body, an oyster which is held on edge, with 
the hinge away from the observer and the flat valve on the right side, will be placed with its dorsal surface uppermost, its ventral surface 
below, its anterior end away from the observer, and its posterior end toward him, and its right and left sides on bis right and left hands, 
respectively. 

In order to examine the soft parts, the oyster should be opened by gently working a thin, flat knife-blade under the posterior end of 
the right valve of the shell, and pushing the blade forward until it strikes and cuts the strong adductor muscle, which passes from one 
shell to another and pulls them together. As soon as this muscle is cut the valves separate a little, and the right valve may be raised up 
and broken off from the left, thus exposing the right side of the body. The surface of the body is covered by the mantle, a thin membrane 
which is attached to the body over a great part of its surface, but hangs free like a curtain around nearly the whole circumference. By 
raising its edge, or gently tearing the whole right half away from the body, the gills will be exposed, These are four parallel plates 
which occupy the ventral half of the mantle cavity and extend from the posterior nearly to the anterior end of the body. Their ventral 
edges are tree, but their dorsal edges are united to each other, to the mantle and to the body. The space above, or dorsal to the posterior 
ends of the gills, is oceupied by the oval, firm, adductor muscle, the so-called “heart”. For some time I was at a loss to know how the 
muscle came to be called the heart, but a friend told me that he had always supposed that this was the heart, since the oyster dies when 
it is injured. The supposed “death” is simply the opening of the shell when the animal loses the power to keep it shut. Between this 
muscle and the hinge the space above the gills is oceupied by the body, or visceral mass, which is made up mainly of the light-colored 
reproductive organs and the dark-colored digestive organs, packed together in one continuous mass. 

If the oyster has been opened very carefully, a trausparent, crescent-shaped space will be seen between the muscle and the visceral 
mass, This space is the pericardium, and if the delicafe: membrane which forms its sides be carefully cut away, the heart may be found 
without any difficulty, lying in this cavity, and pulsating slowly. If the oyster has been opened roughly, or if it has been out of water 
for some time, the rate of beating may be as low as one a minute, or even less, so the heart must be watched attentively for some time in 
order to see one of the contractions. 

The heart is made up of two chambers, a loose, spongy, transparent auricle, which oceupies the lower part of the pericardium, and 
receives blood from the gills through transpareut blood-vessels, which may usually be seen without difficulty, running from the gills 
toward the heart, and a more compact white ventricle, which drives the blood out of the pericardium through transparent arteries, which 
are usually quite conspicuous, 

The visceral mass is prolonged backward over the pericardium and the adductor muscles, and here contains the rectum, surrounded 
by prolongations of the white reproductive organs. Still farther back, on the middle of the posterior face of the adductor muscle, is the 
anus, a long, vertical slit, opening into the space between the lobes of the mantle and above the posterior ends of the gills. 


* Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries of Maryland, January, 1880; Aunapolis, W. T. Inglehart & Co., State Printers, 1880, pp. 5-10. 
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In front of the gills, that is, between them and the hinge, there are four fleshy flaps—the lips—two on each side of the body. They 
are much like the gills in appearance, and they are connected with each other by two ridges which run across the middle of the body 
close to the anterior end, and between these folds is the large oval mouth, which is thus seen to be situated, not at the open end of the 
shell, but as far away from it as possible. As the oyster is immovably fixed upon the bottom, and has no arms or other structures for 
seizing food and carrying it to the mouth, the question how it obtains its food at once suggests itself. If a fragment of one of the gills 
is examined with a microscope, it will be found to be covered with very small hairs, or cilia, arranged in rows. Each of these cilia is 
constantly swinging back and forth, with a motion something like that of an oar in rowing. The motion is quick and strong in one 
direction and slower in the other. As all the cilia of a row swing together, they act like a line of oars, only they are fastened to the gill, 
and as this is immovable, they do not move forward through the water, but produce a current of water in the opposite direction. This 
action is not directed by the animal, for it can be observed for hours in a fragment cut out of the gill, and if such a fragment be supplied 
with fresh sea-water, the motion will continue until it begins to decay. While the oyster lies undisturbed on the bottom, with its muscle 
relaxed and its shell open, the sea-water is drawn on to the gills by the action of the cilia, for although each cilium is too small to be seen 
without a microscope, they cover the gills in such great numbers that their united action produces quite a vigorous stream of water, 
which is drawn through the shell and is then forced through very small openings on the surfaces of the gills into the water-tubes, inside 
the gills, and through these tubes into the mantle cavity, and so out of the shell again. As the stream of water passes through the gills 
the blood is aerated by contact with it. The food of the oyster consists entirely of minute animal and vegetable organisms and small 
particles of organized matter. Ordinary sea-water contains an abundance of this sort of food, which is drawn into the gills with the 
water, but as the water strains through the pores into the water-tubes, the food-particles are caught on the surface of the gills by a layer 
of adhesive slime which covers all the soft parts of the body. As soon as they are entangled the cilia strike against them in such a way 
as to roll or slide them along the gills toward the mouth. When they reach the anterior ends of the gills they are pushed off and fall 
between the lips, and these again are covered with cilia, which carry the particles forward until they slide into the mouth, which is 
always wide open and ciliated, so as todraw the food through the @sophagus into the stomach. Whenever the shell is open these cilia 
are in action, and as long as the oyster is breathing, a current of food is sliding into its mouth. 

The cilia and particles of food are too small to be seen without a microscope, but if finely powdered carmine be sprinkled over the gills 
of a fresh oyster, which has been carefully opened and placed in a shallow dish of sea-water, careful observation will show that as soon as 
the colored particles touch the gills they begin to slide along with a motion which is quite uniform, but not much faster than that of tho 
minute-hand of a watch. 

This slow, steady, gliding motion, without any visible cause, is a very striking sight, and with a little care the particles may be 
followed up to and into the mouth. 

In order to trace the course of the digestive organs, the visceral mass may be split with a sharp knife or razor. If the split is 
pretty near the middle of the body, each half will show sections of the short, folded a@sophagus, running upward from the mouth, and 
the irregular stomach, with thick semi-transparent walls, surrounded by the compact, dark-greenish liver. Back of the liver and stomach 
the convoluted intestine will be seen, eut irregularly at several points by the section. 

The coils of the intestine are imbedded in a light-colored mass of tissue—the reproductive organ—which forms the greater part of 
the visceral mass. The reproductive organ varies greatly according to the season, and forms most of what is known as the “fat” of the 
oyster. , 
There are no accessory organs of reproduction, and the position, form, and general appearance of the reproductive organ is the same 
in both sexes. There is no characteristic by which a male oyster can be distinguished from a female, without microscopic examination. 
As the reproductive organ has an op-ning on each side of the body, if is usually spoken of as double, but in the adult oyster it forms one 
continuous mass, with no trace of a division into halves, and extends entirely across the body and into all the bends and folds of the 
digestive tract. 

REPRODUCTION AND EMBRYOLOGY.—An account of the life-history of the oyster should begin with. the 
beginning—the egg—out of which this mollusk, like everything else from mussel to man, is born. And in this 
matter of oyster-breeding, I must rely upon and again quote at length the researches of Dr. Brooks, since he is 
easily in advance of all students in his knowledge of this subject. During the summer of 1880, at his seaside 
laboratory, Crisfield, Maryland, and subsequently, Dr. Brooks made microscopic studies on the embryology of the 
oyster, which were published, with figures, in the Report of the Maryland Fisheries Commission for 1880, and in the 
Memoirs of the Johns Hopkins University. These investigations were of the most painstaking description, and 
mmay be accepted as satisfactorily portraying the true method of reproduction of the American oyster, Ostrea 
virginiana, although showing it to be essentially different from that of the oyster of Europe Ostrea edulis. It is my 
duty as well as pleasure, consequently, to set forth with as great accuracy as condensation and a popular treatment 
of the subject will permit, the statements of Dr. Brooks. 

If several oysters are opened during the breeding-season, which varies, as will hereafter be shown, a few will 
be found with the reproductive organ greatly distended and of a uniform opaque white color. These are oysters 
which are spawning or ready to spawn, that is, to discharge their eggs. Sometimes the ovaries will be so gorged 
that the ripe eggs will ooze from the openings of the oviducts before the mass is quite at the point of being discharged. 
If the point of a knife be pushed into the swollen ovary, a milk-white fluid will tlow out of the eut. Mixing a little 
of this with sea-water and placing it on a slide underneath a cover, a lens of 100 diameters will show, if the 
specimen is a female, “that the white fluid is almost entirely made up of irregular, pear-shaped, ovarian eggs 
(Figure 49), each of which contains a large, circular, transparent germinative vesicle, surrounded by a layer of 
granular, slightly opaque yolk.” Perfectly ripe eggs will be seen to be clean, sharply defined and separate from 
each other. If the specimen be male, a glance through the microscope shows something quite different from the 
fluidofafemale. “There are no large bodies like the eggs, but the fluid is filled with innumerable numbers of minute 
granules (Figure 48), which are so small that they are barely visible when magnified one hundred diameters. They 
are not uniformly distributed, but are much more numerous at some points than at others, and for this reason the 
fluid has a cloudy or curdled appearance. By selecting a place where the granules are few and pretty well scattered, 
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very careful watching will show that each of them has a lively dancing motion, and examination with a power of 
500 diameters will show that each of them is tadpole-shaped (Figure 50), and consists of a small, oval, sharply 
defined ‘head’, and a long, delicate ‘tail’, by the lashing of which the dancing is produced.” These are the 
spermatozoa, or “male cells”, whose union with the eggs or ova-of the female is necessary to the fertilization of the 
latter, and the consequent hatching of living oysters. 

Again quoting from Dr. Brooks: 


The number of male cells which a single male will yield is great beyond all power of expression, but the number of eggs which 
an average female will furnish may be estimated with sufficient exactness. A single ripe egg measures about one five-hundredth 
of an inch in diameter, or five hundred laid in a row, touching each other, would make one inch; and a square inch would contain 
five hundred such rows, or 500 by 500 250,000 eggs. Nearly all the eggs of a perfectly ripe female may be washed out of the ovary 
into a beaker of sea-water, and as they are heavier than the sea-water, they soon sink to the bottom, and the eggs of a medium-sized 
female will cover the bottom of a beaker two inches in diameter with a layer of eggs one-twentieth of an inch deep. The area of the 
bottom of a beaker two inches in diameter is a little more than three square inches, and a layer of eggs one-twentieth of an inch deep, 
covering three square inches, is eqnai to one three-twentieths of an inch deep and two square, and as a single layer of eggs is one five- 
hundredth of an inch thick, a layer three-twentieths of an inch thick will contain seventy-five layers of eggs, with 250,000 eggs in each 
layer, or 18,750,000 eggs. It is difficult to get the eggs perfectly pure, and if we allow one-half for foreign matter and errors of measurement, 
and for imperfect contact between the eggs, we shall have more than nine millions as the number of eggs laid by an oyster of average 
size, a number which is probably less than the true number. 

Mobius estimates the number of eggs laid by an average European oyster at 1,012,925, or only one-ninth the number laid by an 
ordinary American oyster, but the American oyster is very much larger than the European, wlfile its eggs are less than one-third as large, 
so the want of agreement between these estimates does not indicate that either of them is incorrect.* Another estimate of the number of 
eggs laid by the European oyster is given by Eyton (History of the Oyster and Oyster Fisheries, by T.C. Eyton, London, 1858). He says, 
p. 24, that there are about 1,800,000, and therefore agrees pretty closely with Mobius. 

An unusually large American oyster will yield nearly a cubic inch of eggs, and if these were all in absolute contact with each other 
and there were no portions of the ovaries or other organs mixed with them, the eubie inch would contain 500%, or 125,000,000. Dividing 
this, as before, by two, to allow for foreign matter, interspaces and errors of measurement, we have about 60,000,000 as the possible number 
of eggs from a single oyster. ' 

Although each male contains enough fluid to fertilize the eggs of several females, there does not seem to be mnch difference in the 
number of individuals of the two sexes. When a dozen oysters are opened and examined, there may be five or six ripe females and no 
males, but in another case a dozen oysters may furnish several ripe males but no females, and in the long run the sexes seem to be about 
equally numerous. Oystermen believe that the male may be distinguished from the female by certain characteristics, such as the presence 
of black pigment in the mantle, but microscopic examination shows that these marks have no such meaning, and that there are no 
differences between the sexes except the microscopic ones. It is not necessary to use the microscope in every case, however, for a little 
experience will enable a sharp observer to recognize a ripe female without the microscope. If a little of the milky fluid from the ovary of 
a female with ripe or nearly ripe eggs, be taken upon the point of a clean, bright knife-blade, and allowed to flow over it in a thin film, a 
sharp eye can barely detect the eggs as white dots, while the male fluid appears perfectly homogeneous under the same circumstances, as 
do the contents of the ovary of an immature female, or one which has finished spawning. When the eggs are mixed with a drop of water, 
they can be diffused through it without difficulty, while the male fluid is more adhesive and difficult to mix with the water. By these 
indications I was able, in nearly every case, to judge of the sex of the oyster before I had made use of the microscope. 


SEXUAL DIFFERENCES.—This question of sex, and the condition under which impregnation takes place in 
oysters, must next be considered. To this question Dr. Brooks devoted himself with special attention. ~ 

About all the published information upon the subject referred to the European species, and stated that, by means 
of spermatozoa, discharged into the water by neighboring oysters, and sucked within the shell, the eggs are fertilized 
inside the body of the parent, and that the young are carried inside the parent shell until they are quite well 
advanced in development and provided with shells of their own; that they swim about after they are discharged 
from the parent until they find a place to attach themselves, but that they undergo no change of structure between 
the time when they leave the parent and the time when they become fixed. Misled by these statements, Dr. Brooks 
opened many oysters during the summer of 1878, and carefully examined the contents of the gills and mantle 
chambers, but found no young oysters. “TI concluded,” he says, “that the time during which the young are carried 
by the parent must be so short that I had missed it, and I entered upon the work this season with the determination 
to examine adult oysters every day, through the breeding-season, in search of young, and at the same time to try 
to raise the young for myself by artificially fertilizing the eggs after I had removed them from the body of the 
parent.” The result of a diligent practice of the first of these resolutions surprised him. In the first place he 
proved anew the generally admitted doctrine, that oysters are not hermaphroditie; in other words, that each oyster 
is, at the breeding-season, either a male or a female. He writes: 

During my investigations I submitted more than a thousand oysters to miscroscopie examination. My studies were carried on during 
the breeding-season, and I did not find a single hermaphrodite. The male cells are so small compared with the eggs, that it would be 
impossible to state that a mass of eggs taken from the ovary contained no spermatozoa, although they could not escape detection if they 
were at all abundant. 

On the other hand, a single egg in the field of the microscope, in a drop of male fluid, would be very conspicuous, and could not 
escape detection; and the fact that not a single case of this kind occurred, is sufficient to establish the distinctness of the sexes at the 


breeding-season. 


*Mébius’ measurement, from 0.15 to 0.18 millimeters, is given (Austern und Austern-wirtschaft, 1877) as the diameter, not of the egg, 
but of the embryo, but his figures show that the European oyster, like the American, does not grow much during the early stages of 
development, but remains of about the same size as the egg. 
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Further than this, he discovered that although the American oyster seems well adapted to follow the European 
species, and various other marine and fresh-water Lamellibranchs, to draw into its mantle chamber, with the 
sea-water, the spermatozoa discharged from the mantle chambers of neighboring oysters, and thus to bring about 
the fertilization of the eggs inside the cavity of the shell, this does not seem to occur. He affirms this very positively, 
and scientific men generally have accepted the conclusions as facts. I quote the words of one paragraph relating 
to it: 

I have carefully searched the gills and mantles of more than a thousand oysters, at a time when the reproductive organs were plainly 
seen to be discharging their ripe contents, and have not found a single fertilized egg or embryo in any part of the mantle chamber, in or 
on the gills, or anywhere else inside the shell. This negative evidence, together with the fact that the eggs can be hatched after they 
have been artificially removed from the ovaries, seems sufficient to prove, in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, that the eggs of 
the American oyster undergo development in the open ocean.” 


That is to say, during all the period when the young of the European oyster is being safely nurtured inside the 
mantle-cavity of its parent, and protected from all harm by its strong shells, our infant oysters swim at large in 
open ocean—if lucky enough to get himself born at all from the egg which is sent abroad unfertilized, to meet a 
chance male cell and so become impregnated and start into life, if fortune favors. 

EXPERIMENTS IN ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION.—As has been hinted, Dr. Brooks spent much of his time and 
efforts at the laboratory in experimenting upon the artificial fertilization of oysters, by mixing eggs extracted from 
a female with spermatozoa from a male. He found it an easy matter to secure their union, and made his 
embryological studies from eggs and embryos thus cultivated, in a watch crystal or in a glass beaker. He gives 
minute directions as to the proper method for repeating these experiments, which those having a microscope can 
easily undertake, but which may be omitted as not pertinent here. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG OYSTER.—The next step, having got the eggs, or learned their nature, is to 
examine their fertilization and development. Dr. Brooks writes: 


The body of the oyster, like that of all animals, except the very simplest, is made up of organs, such as the heart, digestive organs, 
gills, and reproductive organs, and these organs are at some period in the lite of the oyster made up of microscopic cells. The 
eggs shown in Figures 49 and 53 will answer to illustrate the character of the cells which compose the body. Each of these consists 
of a layer of protoplasm around a central nucleus, which, in the egg, is a large, circular, transparent body known as the germinative 
vesicle. Each cell of the body is able to absorb food, to grow and to multiply by division, and thus to contribute to! the growth of the 
organ of which it forms a part. The ovarian eggs are simply the cells of an organ of the body, the ovary, and they differ from the ordinary 
cells only in being much larger and more distinct from each other; and they have the power, when detached from the body, of growing 
and dividing up into cells, which shall shape themselves into a new organism like that from whose body the egg came. Most of the steps in 
this wonderful process may be watched under the microscope, and owing to the ease with which the eggs of the oyster may be obtained, 
this is a very good egg to study. 

About fifteen minutes after the eggs are fertilized they will be found to be covered with male cells, as shown in Figure 51. In about 
an hour the egg will be found to have changed its shape and appearance. It is now nearly spherical, as shown in Figure 1, and the 
germinative vesicle is no longer visible. The male cells may or may not still be visible upon the outer surface. In a short time a little 
transparent point makes its appearance on the surface of the egg, and increases in size, and soon forms a little projecting transparent 
knob—the polar globule—which is shown in Figure 3 and in succeeding figures. 

Recent investigations tend to show, that while these changes are taking place, one of the male cells penetrates the protoplasm of the 
egg and unites with the germinative vesicle, which does not disappear, but divides into two parts, one of which is pushed out of the egg 
and becomes the polar globule, while the other remains behind and becomes the nucleus of the developing egg, but changes its appearance 
so that itis no longer conspicuous. The egg now becomes pear-shaped, with the polar globule at the broad end of the pear, and this end 
soon divides into two parts, so that the egg (Figure 6) is now made of one large mass and two slightly smaller ones, with the polar globule 
between them. 

The later history of the egg shows that at this early stage the egg is not perfectly homogeneous, but that the protoplasm which is to 
give rise to certain organs of the body has separated from that which is to give rise to others. 

If the egg, at the stage shown in Figure 6, were split in the plane of the paper, we should have what is to become one half of the 
body in one part and the other half in the other. The single spherule at the small end of the pear is to give rise to the cells of the digestive 
tract of the adult, and to those organs which are to be derived from it, while the two spherules at the small end are to form the cells of the 
outer wall of the body and the organs which are derived from it, such as the gills, the lips, and the mantle, and they are also to give rise 
to the shell. The upper portion of the egg in this and succeeding figures is to become the ventral surface of the adult oyster, and the 
surface which is on the right side in Figure 6, is to become the anterior end of the body of the adult. The figure, therefore, shows the half 
of the egg which is to become the left half of the body. The upper portion of the egg soon divides up into smaller and smaller spherules 
until at the stage shown in Figures 24, 25, and 26 we have a layer of small cells wrapped around the greater part of the surface of a single 
large spherule, and the series of figures shows that the latter is the spherule which is below in Figure6. This spherule now divides up into 
a layer of cells, and at the same time the egg, or rather the embryo, becomes flattened from above downward, and assumes the shape of a 
flat oval disk. Figures 29 and 30 are views of the upper and lower surface of the embryo at about this time. In a sectional view, Figure 
31, it is seen to be made up of two layers of cells; an upper layer of small transparent cells, ec, which are to form the outer wall of the 
body, and which have been formed by the division of the spherules which occupy the upper end of the egg in Figure 25, and a lower layer 
of much larger, more opaque cells, g, which are to become the walls of the stomach, and which have been formed by the division of the 


found during the entire season, nor were my searches for embryo or eggs in the mouth or in the gills, more successful than those carried 
on two years before by Professor Brooks. There is no doubt whatever that the oyster of Europe nurses its young on its mantle or gills 
for some time, nor can we well question the very high authority of Mobius, for saying that in most cases the sexes are separate, and that 
only one kind of products, viz, either eggs or spermatozoa, are af any time found in the generative organs. Lacaze Duthier’s observations 
seem to confirm the conclusions of Mébius.”—Reporl of 1. B. Ferguson, a commissioner of fisheries of Maryland, January, 1881, p. 14. 
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This layer is seen in the section to be pushed in a little toward the upper layer, so that the lower surface of the disk-shaped embryo 
is not flat, but very slightly concave. This concavity is destined to grow deeper until its edges almost meet, and it is the rudimentary 
digestive cavity. A very short time after this stage has been reached, and usually within from two to four hours after the eggs were 
fertilized, the embryo undergoes a great change of shape, and assumes the form which is shown in three different views in Figures 32, 33, 
34, and 35. 

A circular tuft of long hairs, or cilia, has now made its appearance at what is thus marked as the anterior end of the body, and as soon 
as these hairs are formed they begin to swing backward and fory yard in such a way as to constitute a swimming organ, which rows the 

little animal up from the bottom to the surface of the water, where it swims around very actively by the aid of its cilia. This stage of 
development, Figure 32, which is of short duration, is of great importance in raising the young oysters, for it is the time when they can 
best be siphoned off into a separate vessel and freed from the danger of being killed by the decay of any eggs which may fail to develop. 
On one surface of the body at this stage, the dorsal surface, there is a well-marked groove, and when a specimen is found in a proper 
position for examination, the opening into the digestive tract is found at the bottom of this groove. Figure 33 is a sectional view of such 
anembryo. It is seen to consist of a central cavity, the digestive cavity, which opens externally on the dorsal surface of the body by a 
small orifice, the primitive mouth, and which is surrounded at all points, exe ept at the mouth, by a wall which is distinct from the outer 
wall of the body. Around the primitive mouth these two layers are continuous with each other. 

The way in which this cavity, with its wall and external opening, has been formed, will be understood by a comparison of Figure 
33 with Figure 28. The layer which is below in Figure 28 has been pushed upward in such away as to convert it into a long tube, and 
at the same time the outer layer has grown downward and inward around it, and has thus constricted the opening. The layer of cells 
which is below in Figure 23 thus becomes converted into the walls of the digestive tract, and the space which is outside and below the 
embryo, in Figure 28, becomes converted into an inclosed digestive cavity, which opens externally by the primitive mouth. 

This stage of development, in which the embryo consists of two layers, an inner layer surrounding a cavity which opens externally 
by a mouth-like opening, and an outer layer, which is continuous with the inner around the margins of the opening, is of very frequent 
occurrence, and it has been found, with modifications, in the most widely separated groups of animals, such as the starfish, the oyster, 
and the frog, and some representatives of all the larger groups of animals, except the Protozoa, appear to pass during their development 
through a form which may be regarded as a more or less considerable modification of that presented by our oyster-embryo. This stage of 
development is known as the gastrula stage. 

Certain full-grown animals, such as the fresh-water hydra and some sponges, are little more than modified gastrulas. The body is a 
simple vase, with an opening at one end communicating with a digestive cavity, the wall of which is formed by a layer of cells, which is 
continuous around the opening with a second iayer, which forms the outer wall of the body. This fact, together with the fact that 
animals of the most widely separated groups pass through a gastrula stage of development, has led certain naturalists to a generalization, 
which is known as the “ gastrula theory”. ‘This theory or hypothesis, is that all animals, except the Protozoa, are more or less direct 
descendants of one common but very remote ancestral form, whose body consisted of a simple two-walled vase, with a central digestive 
cavity opening externally at one end of the body. 

The edges of the primitive mouth of the oyster continue to approach each other, and finally meet and unite, thus closing up the 
opening, as shown in Figure 36, and leaving the digestive tract without any communication with the outside of the body, and entirely 
surrounded by the outer layer. The embryo shown in Figures 32 and 36 are represented with the dorsal surface below, in order to facilitate 
comparison with the adult, but in Figure 37, and most of the following figures, the dorsal surface is uppermost, for more ready comparison 
with the adult. The furrow in which the primitive mouth was placed still persists, and soon a small irregular plate makes its appearance 
at each end of it. These little plates are the two valves of the shell, and in the oyster they are separated from each other from the first, 
and make their appearance independently. 

Soon after they make their appearance, the embryos cease to crowd to the surface of the water, and sink to various depths, although 
they continue to swim actively in all directions, and may still be found occasionally ciose to the surface. The region of the body which 
carries the cilia now becomes sharply defined, as a circular projecting pad, the veluwm, and this is present and is the organ of locomotion 
at a much later stage of development. It is shown at the right side of the figure in Figure 37, and in Figure 45 it is seen in surface view, 
drawn in between the shells, and with its cilia folded down and at rest, as they are seen when the little oyster lies upon the bottom. 

The two shells grow rapidly and soon become quite regular in outline, as shown in“Figures 37 and 44, but for some time they are 
much smaller than the body, which projects from between their edges around their whole circumference, except along a short area, the 
area of the hinge, upon the dorsal surface, where the two valves are in contact. 

The two shells continue to grow at their edges, and soon become large enough to cover up and project a little beyond the surface of 
the body, as shown in Figure 44, and at the same time muscular fibers make their appearance and are so arranged that they can draw the 
edge of the body and the velum in between the edges of the shell, in the manner shown in Figure 45. In this way that surface of the 
body which lines the shell becomes converted into the two lobes of the mantle, and between them a mantle cavity is formed, into which 
the velum ean be drawn when the animal is at rest. While these changes have been going on over the outer surface of the body, other 
important internal modifications have taken place. We left the digestive tract at the stage shown in Figure 36, without any communi- 
cation with the exterior. 

Soon the outer wall of the body becomes pushed inward, to form the true mouth, at a point (Figure 37) which is upon the ventral 
surface, and almost directly opposite the point where the primitive mouth was situated at an earlier stage. The digestive cavity now 
becomes greatly enlarged, and cilia make their appearance upon its walls, the mouth becomes connected with the chamber which is 
thus formed, and which becomes the stomach, and minute particles of food are drawn in by the cilia, and can now be seen inside the 
stomach, where the vibration of the cilia keep them in constant motion. Up to this time the animal has developed without growing, and 
at the stage shown in Figure 36 it is scarcely larger than the unfertilized egg, but it now begins to increase in size. The stages shown in 
Figures 44 and 45 agree pretty closely with the figures which European embryologists give of the oyster-embryo at the time when it 
escapes from the mantle chamber of its parent. The American oyster reaches this stage in from twenty-four hours to six days after the 
egg is fertilized; the rate of development being determined mainly by the temperature of the water. 

Soon after the mantle has become connected with the stomach, this becomes united to the body wall at another point a little behind 
the mantle, and a second opening, the anus, is formed. The tract which connects the anus with the stomach lengthens and forms the 
intestine, and, soon after, the sides of the stomach become folded off to form the two halves of the liver, as shown in Figure 44. 

Various muscular fibers now make their appearance within the body, and the animal assumes the form shown in Figures 44 and 45, 

All my attempts to get later stages than these failed, through my inability to find any way to change the water without losing the 
young oyster, and I am therefore unable to describe the manner in which the swimming-embryo becomes converted into the aduit, but I 
hope that this gap will be filled, either by future observations of my own or by those of some other embryologist. 
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Such is the scientific history of the oyster-embryo. The practical utility of the knowledge, however, to the 
most of us, is that the American oyster lays a vast number of eggs, but that they are exposed to dangers so 
constant and innumerable, that under ordinary conditions few ever come to life, or at any rate succeed in living 
long enough to anchor themselves and take on the protection of shells. This is only another example of a fact well 
known to naturalists, and occurring widely among animals of low grade. The number of eggs laid, or even of 
individuals born, has very little to do with the abundance of a species, which is “determined, mainly, by the 
external conditions to which it is exposed”. 

LIFE OF THE YOUNG OYSTER.—The young American oyster leads a peculiarly precarious time, since it is 
first thrown out an unfertilized egg, and the chance that it will immediately meet with a male cell must be very 
slight; yet if it does not it will perish, for the sea-water destroys unimpregnated eggs within a few minutes after 
contact with it. Having by good chance become fertilized by meeting a male cell, the next period of great danger 
is the short time during which the embryos swarm to the surface of the water. They are so perfectly defenseless, 
and so crowded together close to the surface, that a small fish, swimming along with open mouth, might easily 
swallow, in a few mouthfuls, a number equal to a year’s catch. They are also exposed to the weather, and Dr. 
Brooks found that a sudden cold wind or fall in temperature, as occurred several times during his experiments, 
killed every embryo in his care. The number which are destroyed by cold rains and winds must be very great 
indeed. As soon as they are safely past this stage and scatter and swim at various depths, their risks from 
accidents and enemies are greatly diminished. Up to this point, which is reached in from twenty-four hours to 
six days, there is no difficulty in rearing them in an aquarium, provided uniform warm temperature be preserved. 
“Mobius,” according to Brooks, “has estimated the number of adults which spawn each year, and multiplying this 
number by the average number of eggs laid by each, and dividing by the number which grow up, he reaches the 
conclusion that each oyster which is born has ;-;¢2550 of a chance of reaching maturity. In the case of the 
American oyster the number of eggs is very much greater and each one’s chance of survival is accordingly very 
much less, and it is evident that the great fertility of the oyster will not protect a bed from destruction by 
excessive dredging.” 

In all these early stages, both as egg and as larva, the young swimming oyster is designated popularly as a 
“spat”, “spawn”, or “set”. Perhaps spawn is the best of these terms to be used for our purpose, covering the 
time from the discharge of the egg until the oyster has attached himself and appears with shells, as a visible speck 
upon the shell or other anchorage which he has chosen. From this time until he distinctly shows the double 
bivalvular character of his shells and is an oyster, the infant is usually spoken of most expressively as a “blister”, 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF SPAWN BY WIND AND TIDE.—Regarding now only the vicissitudes of wind and weather, 
how far will the spawn drift from the parent, under favorable conditions, before it is destroyed, or else sink down 
and attach itself? This is one of the subjects in respect to which we have small accurate information, and about 
which there is necessarily much mystery. A few years ago it was accepted as true, that masses of spat were 
drifting back and forth with the tides and currents all around the coast, and it was only deemed needful to place 
something on the bottom for this spat to attach itself to, in order to catch a full “set” and obtain thousands of 
bushels of young oysters. In ease of failure, the currents were blamed in an indefinite way for not bringing spawn 
to the beds. We have seen, though, how delicate and sensitive to harm Dr. Brooks ascertained the young oyster 
to be, and furthermore, that, even after the vivifying influence of fertilization, it would float only a few hours before 
becoming ready to attach itself to some support. Now, under ordinary circumstances, the summer drift of tidal 
currents does not exceed half a mile to a mile an hour, and there would, therefore, not be time for the spat to be 
carried a very long distance before its turn. If the aid of a strong wind is called in, it must be remembered that 
any harsh breeze would kill the spawn. 

Observation has shown, moreover, in many cases, that a district contiguous to an existing bed of natural or 
transplanted oysters caught a set, while another area not far away did not, the opposite being never true. When 
a region—at least everywhere outside of Chesapeake bay—has become depleted of its natural growth of oysters, it 
is extremely rare that any spawn ever catches there, though on each side close by and in the line of direct currents, 
there may be productive tracts; by “close by ”, I mean within two or three miles. Such an instance is found in 
Warren river, Rhode Island, where there has not been a “set” for ten years. Men there will explain that it is only 
once in several years that “the right combination of temperature and degree of saltness in the water happens at 
the moment when the spawn comes in”, but it isevident that formerly a growth of young oysters occurred regularly 
every season, and no “combination” was required. The simple truth is, that there are now no parent oysters native 
to Warren river, or acclimated in it, to furnish spawn, which does not now drift in from the outer bay. Practical 
men, therefore, in planning their work, put little trust in fickle currents and the feeble vitality of drifting spawn, 
while some deny wholly that it drifts at all. One of these latter theorists—and the view is too extreme, I have no 
doubt—who lives at Providence, Rhode Island, showed me at his wharf in the Seekonk river a float containing a 
hundred bushels of oysters. The tide was running beneath it and beside it with great force, as, evidently, it always 
does at that spot. On the Ist of August, 1877, he had that float filled, as now, with native oysters that he had 
brought from this bed. Suddenly he saw one shoot out a milky substance. ‘There’s an oyster spawning,” he 
cried out, and called his son to witness it. In an instant another exuded the spawn, shot it far out, and then, 
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as though by concerted action, all began to throw out the spawn until all the float was white with it, hiding 
the bottom beneath a milky cloud. He continued to watch, and in fifteen or twenty minutes the cloud had 
disappeared, and the few inches of water in the float had resumed its former clearness. 

In the autumn of 1878, about fourteen months after this occurrence, some men begged permission to rake 
beside the wharf, and found there a solid bank of oysters of small size. There could not be a shadow of doubt, that 
they were the direct growth of the spawn emitted by the oysters in the float the preceding year, which had sunk 
straight down, despite the swift current of the out-going tide, unless we are to believe it had floated out into the 
bay and been brought back again—the more difficult alternative of the two, I think. Three hundred bushels were 
taken of these young oysters under this old float, within a space 100 feet square. 

PREPARING BEDS FOR THE RECEPTION OF SPAWN.—It has come to be the wise practice, therefore, in 
preparing beds of cultch for the catching of spawn and the rearing of oysters artificially, to place upon the bed 
of cultch a quantity of adult breeding-oysters called “spawners”. These are sometimes placed in a group athwart 
the tidal current at that place, and sometimes are scattered about the bed promiscuously. The quantity varies, 
but it is considered that one bushel of spawners to ten bushels of she'ls or other “stool” is quite enough. 
Experiments in this practice are alluded to in the preceding chapters on Narraganset bay, on New Haven, and 
on the East river; and it is there shown, that even with these precautions, a planter cannot count on catching any 
mentionable quantity of spawn more than 20 rods away from his spawners, even in a swift tideway, so soon does 
it settle or perish. Within this limit, however, the catch of an abundance of infant oysters is almost certain. The 
elaborate processes of oyster-culture carried on in France and the channel-coast of England, are based upon the 
practice of placing mother-oysters under the most favorable conditions that can be devised for their health, and 
then closely surrounding them with objects and surfaces—such as tiles stacked loosely over each one—best 
calculated to offer immediate opportunity for attachment to the spat as soon as it is emitted. The difference in 
the nature of our mollusks precludes the following of these foreign methods, but it is certain that they may be 
imitated with profit, so far as the placing of spawners along with the cultch is concerned. 

NATURE OF BEST BOTTOM FOR OYSTER-BEDS.—It has long been well understood that the infant oyster, 
swimming about in search of a resting-place or anchorage, never chooses a soft, muddy bottom, or a surface which 
is slimy and foul; or, if the volition implied makes the use of the word “ chooses” objectionable (we do not know 
how much control the Jarva has over the matter), let me say, that whenever the little creatures settle upon such 
a soft or slimy surface, they do not attach themselves, or, unable to go farther, perish. Little better than the 
shifting, soft mud is a bottom of clay, with its soapy consistence. Gravel, on the other hand, offers advantages to 
the oyster whenever it is clean; therefore a hard gale or an unusually high tide, or any other marine disturbance 
calculated to scour the bottom of a piece of water tenanted by oysters, is greatly welcomed just before their 
breeding-time. About 1867 a terrible storm cleaned all the ground in the mouth of the Housatonic river, 
Connecticut, right in midsummer. The result was, that where there had rarely been profitable oystering before, 
was originated the present great “Stratford” seed-bed. The ridge-like character of most old oyster-reefs, breaking 
the slow and even flow of currents, and so tending to increase their force, no doubt causes them to be kept better 
cleaned than the adjacent lower bottom, and thus helps to make these reefs the best of all natural oyster-growing 
spots. 

In fact, there is no doubt that the great secret for a successful spat is extreme cleanliness. Given this quality, 
there seems to be nothing to which infant oysters will not adhere—the shells of their neighbors and of other 
mollusks, living crabs, turtles, and terrapins, rocks and pebbles on the shore. 

“On shell or stone is drop’d the embryo seed, 
And quickly vegetates a vital breed.”—Crabbe. 

Equally well, also, on the piles supporting bridges and piers; on rafts, boat-bottoms, and floating timber; on 
buoys and stakes, and in enormous abundance on the leafless head of a tree fallen into the water, or on the roots 
and limbs of living trees (as notably in the case of the ‘mangrove oysters” of Florida); on sedges and eel-grass 
(whence in the south they drop off to make fine “cove” and “single” oysters, and in the north to be frost-bitten 
and perish in winter); and upon all sorts of odd objects, gravel (valuable in producing single, round stock), bricks, 
bottles, broken crockery, tinware, shoes, anything, and everything, the surface of which is free from that slippery 
coating, partly sediment, partly organic growth, which so rapidly accumulates under sea-water, especially in some 
localities. 

ARTIFICIAL STOOLS.—It was long ago understood, therefore, that when artificial beds for the capture of spawn 
were proposed to be prepared, the substance of the cultch did not so greatly matter as its position and condition 
at the time of spawning. In Europe, rough stones set on edge or piled in loose stacks, crib-work of tiles or slate 
or strips of stone, suspended bundles of faggots, called “fascines”, the bushy heads of dead trees, and various 
other “stools”, were employed. In America it is customary to use nothing but oyster-shells, which sometimes 
have accumulated on the bed in sufficient numbers, and sometimes are expressly provided for the purpose, as has 
been described in the body of the present report. 

The chief reason for this adherence to oyster-shells, is probably found in their cheapness and convenience. 
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Figures of the egg of the oyster and the young oyster in progressive stages of growth, illustrating the studies of Dr, W. K. Brooks. 


[From the report of T, B, Ferguson, commissioner of fisheries for Maryland. 
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Fig. 30. 


Figures of the egg of the oyster and the young oyster in progressive stages of growth, illustrating the studies of Dr. W. K. Brooks. 


[From the report of T. B. Ferguson, commissioner of fisheries for Maryland. ] 
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Plate XXXIX. Monograph—O VSTER-INDUSTR F. 


Fig. 33. Fig. 35. Fig. 36 
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Fig. 40. 


Figures of the egg of the oyster and the young oyster in progressive stages of growth, illustrating the studies of Dr. W. K. Brooks. 


{From the report of T. B. Ferguson, commissioner of fisheries for Maryland. ] 
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Plate XL. Morograph—OVSTER-INDUSTRY. 


Figures of the egg of the oyster and the young oyster in progressive stages of growth, illustrating the studies of Dr. W. Kk. Brooks. 


{From the report of T. B. Ferguson, commissioner of fisheries for Maryland.) 
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Plate XLI. 


Fig. 56. 


Fig. 54. 
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Fig. 65. 


Fig. 64. 
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Fig. 62. 


Figures of the egg of the oyster and the young oyster in progressive stages of growth, illustrating the studies of Dr. W. K. Brooks. 


{From the report of T. B. Ferguson, commissioner of fisheries for Maryland. } 
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Figures of the egg of the oyster and the young oyster in progressive stages of growth, illustrating the studies of Dr. W. K. Brooks. 


[From the report of T. B. Ferguson, commissioner of fisheries for Maryland. | 
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Some more fragile shell, such as a scallop or mussel or jingle (Anomia), is certainly better, because the growth of 
the attached oysters wrenches the shell to pieces, breaking up the cluster and permitting the singleness and full 
development to each oyster that is so desirable; or, if the old shell does not break of itself, the culling of the bunch 
it supports is far more easy than when the foundation is as thick and heavy as an oyster’s or clam’s shell. To aid 
this same end, tiles have been used as collectors of oyster-spat, which were covered with a certain composition which 
easily peels off, but which is firm enough to hold the young. When they have attained a size and age fit for 
removal, they can be stripped off without difficulty, removed to other quarters, or deposited in the localities used 
for growing or fattening, and the tiles can be re-covered with the composition and used again. (In the Chesapeake 
it is found that the under-side of the tiles catch the most spat.) Possibly, for a permanent bed, nothing is better 
than the natural shells, but, to catch the floating spawn, something of this sort might be tried to advantage, 
especially when it is desirable to move the young oysters, either to protect them from enemies or to grow them 
separately. The anchoring of an old seine at the bottom, the suspending of scallop, cockle, or other thin shells 
in the water, by stringing them from stake to stake a little way under the surface, or the copying of the French 
‘‘fascines”, would be other means to the same end. One of my correspondents in Long Island suggests inclosing 
small beds of oysters, just before spawning, by a high board fence, ‘with plenty of shells or scraps inside to catch 
the spawn, which thus could not float away”. This idea is substantially followed in France, where stakes of wood 
are driven into the bottom in a cirele around a pyramid of oysters placed on stones in the center; and on the Ile de 
Ré dikes are built of open stone work, so as to divide the bottom into beds, each of which is owned by a private 
proprietor; and other stone partitions or walls are run across, and upon these stones the spawn fastens. There 
are 4,000 of these beds or pares, 

The early experiments in making these artificial beds failed, through the error of placing the cultch in the water 
too soon. Before the oysters near them had spawned, the insidious but rapid deposit of the water had coated them 
with a greasy slime, which made them as unfit for the attachment of the larve as any part of the surrounding 
bottom. Thus it was learned that the cultch must be deposited as short a time before the emission of the spawn 
as possible. 

TOE OF SPAWNING.—The time of spawning was found to be variable at different latitudes, in different depths 
of water, and according to diverse conditions of weather, etc. It seems to depend primarily upon temperature; 
hence, in the south, it begins as early as the heat of summer comes on, and follows it northward. In Chesapeake bay 
spawn has been collected from April until October. In the report of Master Francis Winslow, of the United States 
navy, concerning his surveys of Pocomoke and Tangier sounds, in the Palinurus in 1878, it is stated that there the 
spawning lasted from May to August, but occurred chiefly in June and July. “All opinions coincided that the 
oyster in shoal water spawned first, but differed as to whether, the depth being the same, all oysters on the same 
bed spawned at or about the same time, as many being for as against the theory.” In regard to this point I will 
insert a statement from the London Standard, September, 1868, to the effect, that at the oyster pares on the Ile de 
Ré, France, “every bed has its own time for spatting; thus, one division of the Ré beds may be spatting on a fine, 
warm day, when the sea is like glass, so that the spat cannot fail to fall, while on another portion of the island, the 
spat may fall on a windy day, be thus left to the tender mercy of a fiercely receding tide, and so be lost, or fall, 
mayhap, on inaccessible rocks a long way from shore”. Mr. Winslow was also told that currents had no effect 
upon the spawning, yet that heavy freshets were very destructive to the “spat” in Pocomoke sound, driving it out 
into the bay, and large schools of fish, especially trout and taylors, devoured a good many every spring and 
summer. I have seen it asserted, in reference to the French and English coast, that the spatting of the oyster 
there does rot depend on the weather at all, but it certainly does here, to a certain extent, a wet or warm spring 
hastening tle beginning of the spawning-season, though it would not shorten its duration. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURES UPON TIME OF SPAWNING.—The difference, too, in the time of spawning between 
the oysters in deep water and those in shoal, is probably due to temperature, the deep water being cold and so 
retarding the function. As showing how temperature affects this matter, let me say that experience on the northern 
coast shows, that when cold, windy days occur at spawning-time, there will probably be no emission at all; but 
when this weather changes and a night of warm rain is followed by a hot morning, thousands of oysters will be seen 
“ shooting their spawn” at once. “The selection,” says Winslow, ‘of the lower sides of the tiles and the interior of 
the ‘boxes’ may be an effort of nature to provide some protection for the young brood by, toa certain extent, 
inducing them to seek dark and secluded points for attachment, or the large number found in such places may 
be due to the inability of the various enemies of the spat to get at them when thus protected”. 

AGE OF SPAWNING OYSTERS.—It is pretty satisfactorily proved, that oysters begin to spawn when only one 
year old (or even much less, occasionally), though I found the popular impression in the northern states to be, that 
they must be three years of age before emitting spat. How long they continue to spawn, or whether there is 
any cessation before death, is not known. We are ignorant, indeed, of the age to which an oyster would live 
undisturbed; but old oystermen believe that it never exceeds twenty years, and that death is finally caused by a 
continued growth of shell, until its weight and thickness become too great for the venerable animal within to 
handle, whereupon he starves to death. 
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In Long Island sound it is considered that from the 5th to the 10th of July is the time when shells should be 
spread, with the design of immediately catching the spawn, which is not emitted to any extent before that date in 
those northern waters. The method of making these artificial beds is described in the chapters relating to that 
region. 

SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN ABUNDANCE OF SPAWN.—But the most intelligent care is not always rewarded 
with a profitable catch, nor does every season bring a uniform addition of young to the natural growth on the 
native reefs. This variability is all the more marked in regions where oystering has been extensively pursued, 
and natural conditions and environment are disturbed. Nor are these variations widespread along a whole coast ; 
they seem essentially local, confined, often, to very limited areas, indeed, and are marked by occasional seasons 
of extraordinary fertility, followed by total blanks or only a partial “set”. Thus the last highly productive 
season in the Monument river, Massachusetts, was in 1874; at Pocasset, Massachusetts, 1876; in the Somerset, 
1877; yet all these localities are close together. This failure may not always be a failure to spawn, but generally, 
perhaps, a waste and loss of all or nearly all the young, through rough weather or an unclean condition of the 
shores where they should have found resting places. Nevertheless, as Mr. Winslow observes, many persons of 
experience are of opinion, and I now concur with them in thinking, that not only the attachment of young may not 
be general nor occur each year, but that the emission of the products of generation may also be frequently confined 
to partial areas, and that by a combination of circumstances there can be a total failure of impregnation on all 
beds of any locality. Further, on this head, Mr. Winslow records some quotable observations, as follows, as 
resulting from his Chesapeake studies : 


We have only been able to investigate the spatting of three seasons, and it may be found by subsequent observations, that two similar 
seasons of success, moderate success, or failure, will follow each other, but so far this has not been the case, and in the period of three 
years we have, comparatively to the other seasons, one at least of successful attachment. 

I can see no reason for supposing that there is any regular recurrence of the spatting-seasons, but am inclined to believe that the 
success or failure is due to two causes—variations of temperature and variations of density. I have no means of ascertaining either the 
changes of temperature or density in the years preceding those in which I have been engaged upon this investigation, and in both seasons 
J arrived in the sounds too late for the temperatures or determinations of density obtained by the party to be of practical value. 

Oysters will and do live in very dissimilar temperatures, and in waters of very different densities, as is shown by their existence in 
the waters of North America, from Nova Scotia to the Gulf, and on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. That the mature oyster isa hardy 
animal, readily adapting itself to new conditions and environment, is shown by the ease with which it is transplanted from the warm 
waters of the Chesapeake to the colder ones of New England; from the dense and salt waters of the ocean and bay to the brackish 
waters of the creeks and rivers, or vice versa, and from soft bottoms to hard or the reverse, but naturally this hardiness is not a quality of 
the immature oysters or the swimming embryos. 

The influence of increased or diminished temperature upon the formation of the ova and spermatozoa, must be very serious and very 
considerable, and, judging by analogy, it would seem probable that the formation would be more rapid during a warm spring than during 
a cold one. 

Whether the formation has been late or early, when once formed a sudden change of density or of temperature may so affect the 
oyster or the generative matter, that the latter would not be expelled, and only upon this hypothesis can be explained the retention of 
the products of generation noticed in so many oysters, and which is said to be so common, for none of the other conditions are subject to 
violent changes, such being peculiar to the density and temperature alone. . 

Probably the influence of changes of environment, especially of density and temperature of the water, is most severely felt by the 
embryos when in their free swimming state, and, in connection with the want of success of the spatting-seasons in the sounds, it is 
noticed that the temperature curves show a maximum change about the time when it is supposed that the young would attach in largest 
numbers, or about the period when they were swimming about in the water. It is also worthy of notice that Professor Brooks, about 
this time, met with the maximum amount of success in his efforts to artificially raise the embryos. 

In consideration of the foregoing, I am of the opinion that the success or failure of any spatting-season is dependent upon the 
equability of the temperature, and that the higher the temperature during the spring months, the earlier the advent of the spawning- 
season, and that an increased temperature will also hasten the development of the spat, and of the young oysters after they have become 
attached. I also infer that sudden and extensive changes of density will likewise affect the advent, duration, and success of the spawning, 
though to a less extent. 

Subsequent to the attachment of the animal, changes of the condition surrounding it are not of so much importance, though 
naturally such changes will more severely affect the delicate organism of the young oyster than that of the older and more hardened 
adult. During the first six months of its existence, the oyster is exposed to the greatest danger from the numerous enemies which 
surround it. The thin, delicate shells, from one-sixteenth of an inch to one inch in diameter, are readily bored by the drills or torn off 
by the crabs, and the immense numbers of both of these, leave no room to doubt their destructive efiects. The inspection of the spat- 
collectors in the Big Annemessex river, shows that during the early months of their existence about 50 per cent. of the young oysters are 
destroyed, and future inspections of the hurdle will, I hope, give the rate of decrease in other periods of time. 

Naturally, as the animal progresses, it becomes more hardy and better able to resist the attacks of enemies and changes of 
environment, and thus we find on the unworked beds, where the oysters are practically ina natural state, that the decrease in passing 
from young growth to mature oysters is about 30 per cent., or about one-third of a given number perish in passing from the first to the 
fourth year of their existence. 

Here our information ceases, but enough has been gathered to indicate the proportion which nature has assigned as necessary 
between the young and the mature oysters. For every 1,000 of the latter there should he 1,500 of the former, if the number of brood- 
oysters necessary to maintain the fecundity of the beds is to be kept up, and though this proportion is based upon data which is not quite 
sufficient, yet, as I have said, it is all that has beon afforded as yet, and may be accepted within certain limits. Certainly, whatever it 


should be, the number of the rising generation of the animals should never be less than that of the older, or there should always be as 
many young as mature on any bed. A greatly increased proportion of young to mature oysters would show either one of the two things— 
that the mortality in passing from youth to maturity was much greater than shown by the dredging results in the bay, or that a very 
large number of mature oysters had heen removed by other than natural causes. 


In considering these several beds, the question of food and other necessary supplies has not been considered, as it is evident that 
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when an oyster-bed is formed and exists naturally, all the conditions for its successful life are probably present, and any failure of an 
important supply would be followed by a speedy extinction of all the oysters on the bed. Such determinations of the quality and 
quantity of the food, character of bottom and water, and other matters, are only of interest and desirable for the purpose of comparing 
one locality with another. Such was not the purpose of this investigation, and consequently the determination of those points has been 
but incidental to the work. 

Probably the fecundity of a bed is increased to a certain extent by working upon it. The dredges or other implements used open 
the bed and spread it, thus giving more room for development, and allowing a greater amount of food to reach the animals. The 
mortality is great in all thiekly-populated tracts and in any closely-united community, and it is evident that the removal of any of the 
brood-oysters could not be effected without destroying the fecundity of the bed, did not this very removal influence the mortality among 
the young, so as to allow a larger number to come to maturity. But this removal of brood-oysters may become so great that the most 
violent exertions of nature to supply others are unequal to the demand. It must also be evident, that as soon as the number of brood- 
oysters is thus diminished, even to the slightest extent, the fecundity of the bed is impaired. 

This impairment constantly increases, influencing, as it does, both old and young. As the number of the latter decrease, so will the 
number of the former, and as that number is again and again diminished, the number of young produced by them must constantly 
diminish. Thus the cause for the destruction of the fecundity of the bed, and the gradual extinction of the animals upon it, can be 
readily understood and as easily comprehended, as the fact that the feenndity and preservation of the productive powers of a bed depends 
upon the number of mature, spawn-bearing oysters upon it. It is not meant by this, that none but the mature oysters are capable of 
reproduction, as such is not the case, oysters of even six or nine months’ growth having been observed by me with ripe ova and 
spermatozoa in them, but the main dependence must be placed upon the adults in the community, as the spawn of the young growth is 
not considerable when compared with that of the other class. 

Without a knowledge of the number of oysters on a bed, it is impossible to say what number should be removed, and as an attainment 
of the knowledge of the number on the bed is almost impossible, all that can be done is to keep the proportions between the young and 
the mature as nearly the same as on natural beds, and this should be the aim and result of all laws having the protection of the beds in 
view. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE OYSTER-SHELL.—The way in which the oyster’s shell is developed in the embryo, has 
been shown by the quotations from Dr. W. K. Brooks’ paper. It is increased with the growth of the oyster during 
the warm months of the year, but receives few additions in winter. These are supplied by the delicately-fringed 
mantle which, with the gills, forms the “beard” in popular phrase. From the rufiled edge of the mantle are 
deposited very fine particles of carbonate of lime, till at last they form a substance as thin as silver-paper, and 
exceedingly fragile. To these are added, more and more, until a satisfactory thickness and hardness is secured. 
When oysters are growing their shells they must be handled very carefully, as the new growth of the shell will 
eut like broken glass; it is said, also, that a wound on the finger from an oyster-shell is often very poisonous. 
If this be true, it is probably owing to the minute organisms adhering to the shell, which are left in the wound 
and produce a local fever. These shells are to the creatures they contain what his bones are to man. They 
support and protect the soft parts. Like the bones in the higher animals, they are composed of two substances, the 
one animal, the other earthy. The animal part resembles gelatine; the earthy part is principally carbonate of lime. 
They contain, however, small quantities of phosphate of lime, a little potash, and soda and acid. In one hundred 
parts of oyster-shells there will be found— 
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MATERIALS FOR THE GROWTH OF THE SHELL.—The materials for its shell, like its food, are supplied by the 
sea-water; and where, by reason of there being a scarcity of these ingredients in the shores of the sea, the water 
at any one place lacks them, or is feebly supplied, oysters will not flourish, or will produce light and easily-broken 
Shells. Such was the case on Nantucket. “If the shell is thin, or if it is formed very slowly, the danger from 
enemies and accidents is greatly increased; and those oysters which are able to construct their shells with the 
greatest rapidity, are the ones which survive and grow up. The amount of dissolved carbonate of lime which the 
ocean contains is unlimited, but the amount which can reach each oyster is not very great; and if all the oysters 
which attach themselves were to survive, there can be no doubt that they would exhaust the available supply of 
lime before they failed to obtain enough organie food.” It is well known to conchologists that coral reefs and 
limestone islands are richest in all sorts of mollusks ; and one reason, no doubt, why the young oysters thrive best 
on the natural oyster-bed is, that the old dead shells are soon corroded, and in a few years entirely dissolved, by 
the sea-water, affording an abundance of new shell-material for the survivors. The vast amount of dissolved lime 
poured into the Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi and other rivers, doubtless largely accounts for the abundance 
of mollusks, marine worms, and radiates that throng in its waters. Varying conditions will cause much difference 
in the shells of oysters from various localities. Naturalists at first thought these differences amounted to specific 
distinction, and experienced dealers can pick out oysters from different regions not only, but from different beds in 
the same region. Mr. Winslow notes that, in the Chesapeake, oysters found upon beds that have been much 


worked differ materially, being single and broader, in conyparison to their length, round and with blunt bills. 
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““They are usually dark in color, and have a considerable amount of mud and sand on the shells. The sponges do 
not appear to be as abundant, and the amount of dredging on any bed may always be known by the appearance of 
the oysters brought up. Upon an overdredged and almost exhausted bed the oysters will be large and single, 
blunt-billed, with dirty shells, and an almost entire absence of sponges, barnacles, and Crepidula will be noticed, but 
the shells will be covered with Tubicola and bored in many places by the boring pholad.” 

OYSTER PEARLS.—As in other mollusks, pearls are likely to be found in our common oyster, but, unfortunately, 
these are usually discovered in the mouth after the oyster has been cooked, and the value of the pearl thus destroyed. 
In the Peabody Museum at Yale College is a hollow, tear-shaped pearl taken from a common oyster at New Haven, 
which is a third of an inch in length. Mr. Henry C. Rowe, of the same city, showed me several large, round pearls, 
and told me he had had a hundred or so in the course of his life. As arule, however, they have little market value. 

OYSTER-BEDS.—Inasmuch as oysters can only exist under certain conditions, to be found only in restricted 
areas of sea-bottom, it is naturally to be expected that they will be found in colonies having a boundary defined 
with more or less exactitude. These restricted localities, because of their usual shape and appearance, are called 
“beds” and “banks” in the northern states, and ‘‘bars” or “rocks” in the southern, while in the Gulf of Mexico 
you hear only of “oyster-reefs”. Although in waters so populous with this mollusk as Chesapeake bay, a floating 
plank or bush will be found covered with small oysters in almost any part of the bay, it would be far from the truth 
to conclude that even in that most favored region the bottom was paved with the bivalves. On the contrary, the 
beds there, as elsewhere, are so well marked that they can be laid down on a chart or staked out with buoys; and 
even in the best oyster-regions they occupy such an inconsiderable part of the bottom that any one ignorant of 
their position would have very little chance of finding oysters by promiscuous dredging. At the same time, it is 
not always apparent why an oyster-bank should occur where it is found, rather than at some other place; or why 
many areas, seemingly highly suitable, are not furnished with them. In the beginning, the character of the 
bottom has the greatest influence of all upon the location of a bed, undoubtedly, for a young oyster will not live 
except in certain suitable situations. Accident having fixed an oyster in a certain spot, however, and good fortune 
granted him safe growth, the growth of a bed there follows speedily, and with widening area augments in strength, 
until nearly beyond the reach of natural destructive agencies. The living and dead shells of the adult oysters 
furnish the best surfaces for the attachment of the young, and for this reason the points where oyster-beds are 
already established, are those where the young have the most favorable surroundings and the best chance for life, 
and the beds thus tend to remain permanent and of substantially the same size and shape. An idea of their extent, 
under favorable circumstances, may be had from the report to the Coast Survey, that in Tangier sound, Maryland, 
alone, there are 28 beds, whose united area is 17,976 square nautical miles, with twice as much additional bottom 
where oysters are occasionally caught. 

EFFECT OF SEDIMENTARY DEPOSITS UPON THE BEDS.—The welfare of the beds is interfered with, seemingly, 
by few natural influences outside of living enemies. Mr. Winslow investigated the question of sedimentary deposits 
upon the beds of a portion of the Chesapeake, and reports in respect to Tangier sound as follows: 

Those beds lying in deep water are particularly free from an undue proportion of mud on the bottom, the shoalest beds having the 
thickest mud-covering. If there was a constant and increasing deposit upon the beds, they would long ago have disappeared, or at least 
have become of much smaller area, but the reverse is the case, the beds increasing in area constantly. 

They are, however, exposed to one species of deposit which is very injurious. Heavy gales occurring in winter and summer frequently 
tear up the large quantities of grass, sea-weed, and sponge on the sand shoals about the sound and deposit it upon the beds. If this occurs 
in summer, when there are a smaller number of dredgers at work, the effect is very injurious, the ‘‘cultch” being covered, and the young, if 
spawned, smothered by the grass, weeds, sand, and mud which it collects. The California rock, Piney Island bar, and Manokin beds are- 
those most subject to this evil. The gales also have the effect of covering the scattered oysters on the leeward sands, which process is 
called “sanding”, and, from what I could learn, appears to be avery injurious one. The oysters are buried, and the bottom becomes 
smooth and hard. Where at least thirty bushels of oysters could be taken previous to a gale, not one oyster could be found subsequent to 
it. The winter gales have the greatest effect, owing probably to their greater severity and direction, which is from the northward and 
westward. The ‘‘sand” oysters are found in largest numbers on the eastern shores of the sound, and about Kedge’s and Hooper's straits, 
consequently they would feel a northwesterly gale much more than one from the opposite direction. They are said not te recover from 
the “‘sanding” for several months, and upon their reappearance are noticeable on account of the whiteness of their shells. 


In respect to Pocomoke sound, more harm was disclosed : 


The fact that on nearly all the beds, and especially those in the vicinity of the creeks and rivers and in the upper part of the sound, 
there is a light covering of mud more or less thick over the oysters, would lead to an inference that there must be a deposit of that 
character going on. On most of the beds the substratum of the bottom was hard, and the thickness of the surface covering gradually 
decreased as the entrance to the sound was approached. * * * The Pocomoke river, draining an extensive tract of the peninsula, 
would bring down a large amount of sediment, which the strong ebb-current would earry directly over the beds in the upper part of the 
sound. The amount in any given period of time would be difficult to ascertain, but the character will be shown to some extent by an 
examination of the specimens of bottom. Whether the amount of matter deposited is sufficient in quantity to seriously affect the beds is 
a matter of conjecture. I should judge that it was not, and my opinion coincides with that of all the oystermen I was able to interrogate. 

That it must have some effect cannot be doubted, and the evident deterioration of the beds in Pocomoke sound may be accounted 
for, to some extent, by the supposition that the effect is injurious; but so many other and more direct causes exist for the deterioration, 
that it is difficult to eliminate their influence. The fact that the beds haye existed and have been worked since the first settlement of the 
country, would lead to an inference that the effect, if prejudicial, was very slightly so. 
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The scattered oysters lying on the sands and those beds in the vicinity of sand-shoals and in shallow water, the Muddy marsh and 
Beach island rocks particularly, are exposed to damage by ‘‘sanding” in a manner similar to certain beds in Tangier sound, and which 
has already been described. The large amount of grass, sponge, and sea-weed growing on the sand-shoals, especially the one to the east 
of Herne island and south of the Guilford channel, is frequently torn up by the heavy gales and deposited on the beds with the same 
injurious effect that it had in Tangier sound. Heavy southerly gales will sometimes cover the beds above the Buoy spit and Shell rocks 
with mud for a short time, but not sufficiently long, it is said, to affect the oysters seriously. 

EFFECTS OF ICE ON THE BEDS.—This account is typical of what might be said of oyster-beds in general along 
the whole coast. About the only other injurious agency is that of ice. In the Chesapeake heavy winter gales 
from the northward have the effect of diminishing the depth of water by piling up any floating ice upon the leeward 
shores and cutting away parts of the shores. Few beds are exposed, however, by the lowest of these tides, and it is 
rare that ice grounds, doing damage at these times only to a small extent, unless it remains for a long time in contact 
with the beds. In respect to this, Winslow has some interesting remarks: 

If it [the ice] only touches in a few places, not much harm is done; indeed, it is supposed to protect the majority on the bed by 
covering them, but where there is a contact all over the ‘‘rock”, the oysters are killed in a short space of time. * * * 

The winter gales break up the ice-fields and pile them up in immense masses on the leeward shores and over the adjacent beds. The 
Shark’s Fin bed suffers particularly in this respect. A good deal of damage is done to the shores by the ice, and the oysters feel the effect, 
showing it by becoming what is called ‘‘ winter killed”, or poor and weak, having a slimy, sickly appearance when opened. Many die on 
the beds from this cause, and after the disappearance of the ice, ten days or two weeks must elapse before they are fit for marketable 
purposes. Ordinary cold weather and a moderate amount of ice is said to improve the fishing, the oysters appearing to be drawn more to 
the surface of the bed and the shells to sink more toward the bottom. My informants said this effect was quite noticeable. No one that 
I was able to interrogate had ever seen an oyster frozen in the water, and the impression was, that so long as the oysters were covered they 
would recover from any ill effects of ice or ordinary cold weather. 

In northern waters, such as Long Island sound and Narraganset bay, the oysters seem much more hardy in 
the endurance of cold than those of the Chesapeake. This would naturally be expected. Nevertheless, drifting 
ice often plows up the beds, both natural and artificial, to a ruinous extent in exposed situations, or, resting upon, 
freezes great areas of loose, single oysters into its under surface, and then, on a rising tide and before a brisk wind 
or strong current, moves off, bearing thousands of bushels away to scatter them over new ground, or hold them 
until they perish. This sort of action is an agency to be remembered in studying the geographical distribution of 
oyster-beds, since the mollusks will survive a long journey of this kind, and, finally, by the grounding or thawing 
of the floe, may be dropped all together in some favorable spot at a long distance from any other colony. The 
existence of such an isolated bed might easily be used as an argument, to show the great distance to which spawn 
travels, when, in fact, the colony owed its origin to nothing of the kind, but to having its progenitors carried there, 
as adults, by floating ice. 

The question of the influence which ice has upon the existence of oysters as a race, in a certain region, becomes 
of great moment, when the locality is as nearly arctic as the gulf of St. Lawrence. I asked many questions on this 
point when at Prince Edward island, and also as to the effect of low temperature generally on the mollusks of 
that coast. 

TEMPERATURE OBSERVATIONS.—The only observations on temperature that I could learn of having been 
made in the gulf of St. Lawrence were in 1872, by Prof. J. F. Whiteaves, of Montreal, who recorded them in an 
article in volume VI of the Canadian Naturalist.* After describing the character of the bottom, this writer goes 
on to say: 

Attempts were made to endeavor to ascertain the approximate temperature of the deep-sea mud. When the dredge was hauled up, its 
contents were emptied as quickly as possible into a large shallow tub, and this was covered with a tarpaulin and placed in the shade. An 
ordinary thermometer, with a metal case and perforated base, was then plunged into the mud, and the whole was kept carefully shaded 


for atime. With one exception the temperature of the mud was found to be from 37° to 38° Fahr., and this not alone in deep water; for 
sand brought up from 25 fathoms on the north shore of the St. Lawrence also made the mereury sink to 38° or 37° Fahr. 


Again, the same author writes: 


In the deepest parts of the river, on the south shore, between Anticosti and part of the Gaspé peninsula, the thermometer registered a 
few degrees higher. Sand dredged on the north shore in 25 fathoms also made the mereury sink to 38° or 37°. 

Elsewhere he mentions that off Port Hood, Cape Breton, the temperature of the bottom ranged from 40° to 
42° Fahr.; but adds, that not a trace of oysters are found living’ on that part of the coast. These are summer 
records. 

Such notes were unsatisfactory, since they referred to an area outside of the oyster’s range, and I therefore 
essayed to learn something of the temperature of the water upon the beds themselves—but I had no better means 
than an ordinary thermometer, which [ believed to be not far from true—at various points where it was possible. 
It will be seen by the record of these observations below, that the temperature is higher than would naturally be 
suspected on a coast where the Gulf Stream is the other side of a polar current, that brings hosts of icebergs to the 
northern shores of Prince Edward and Cape Breton, and fills Northumberland sound with immense flows of dense, 


*WuiITtraveEs, J. F. Notes on a deep-sea dredging expedition round the island of Anticosti, in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Canadian 
Naturalist, VI (new series), pp. 86-100, 
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blue arctic ice. The observations were made at various hours of the day, sometimes in sunshine, sometimes under 
a cloud, and at different stages of the tide. They are only to be taken as a mere indication of the general warmth 
of the water on the surface of the beds in that region, in the autumn. It is worth mention that the fishermen 
thought the water now about midway between its greatest cold and greatest warmth; but I can hardly believe this 
true. 

Table of temperatures (Fahrenheit). 


Degrees. 
September 18, 1879, Shediac: Temperature of surface water; ebb tide .----..----.---------------------------- 61 
18 Temperaturerofp air: ebbitider 2. co secse sence na) aa eee epee ee ema 58 
19 Temperature oteair) (raining) | 2a emesis oan eee nee oie alee ean 
19 Temperature of; shore waters owptid @cpise cae wise tne iene = erode 55 
19 Temperature of surface, mile out in the bay .-...----....--.-..--.---- s.s0.--- 56 
19 Temperature of bottom, on oyster bed, 12 observations ......---..-..------------ 58 
19: Point du Chéne. wharf: Bottom) water, 2 fathoms 2) 2-5-6 ene soc ae) ee Eee eee iaaeiae 57 

20, Summerside, Prince Edward island: Bottom water, 2 fathoms, ebb tide, 10 a, m-...---.-..-.--- 524 
20 Bottom water, 2 fathoms, incoming tide, 10 a, m-... ..---- 55 
20 Bottom water, 2 fathoms, high tide, 4p. m-.....-..-.--.-.- 59 

20 Bottom water, 2 fathoms, tide going out, 5 p. m., and deeper 

NU) Seeee Sat ee See ee ls ane Lar Sac boneeb casas spaso2laote>: as 
21 Bottom water, dead low tide, air chilly..-.....--.. -.--.... 56 
22, Richmond bay: Bottom water on bed, 4 p. m., ebbing tide----.- --....--.----..----------------- 58 


However, I had no opportunity to learn the minimum temperature which these oysters would survive. It 
would not be safe to say that the sole reason why oysters did not grow off Port Hood, for instance, was that the 
bottom water was as cold as 40° or 42° Fahr. There are probably various other reasons. I was told by fishermen 
on the island, and at Shediac, that they did not think the water could be too cold, short of actual freezing. They 
were united in the opinion, however, that ice had been the direct cause of the extinction of many of the beds. As 
T have said in my chapter descriptive of that district, however, I am sure that ice, or nature at large, has had less 
to do with this misfortune than the heedless greed of the oystermen themselves. 

FooD OF THE OYSTER.—The question of proper and sufficient food is also one of great importance, in considering 
the question of oyster-growth, whether in natural or artificial beds. The anatomical arrangement of the oyster’s 
mouth and stomach, have already been explained, and the general character of his miscroscopic, floating food 
alluded to. Some further details in respect to this may be of importance. In a paper published in the report to 
the British government on oyster-culture in Ireland, in 1870, Prof. W. K. Sullivan, of Dublin, remarked, that 
independently of the mechanical constitution of the shore and littoral sea-bottom, 7. e., deposition of sediment, the 
currents, the temperature, ete., the nature of the soil produces a marked influence upon the food of the plants and 
sedentary animals that inhabit the locality, as well as upon the association of species. Especially is it the case 
with oysters, that the soil exerts so much influence on the shape, size, color, brittleness of shell, and flavor of the 
meat, that an experienced person can tell with great certainty where any particular specimen was grown. ‘“ Were 
we able to determine the specifie qualities of the soil which produce those differences in the qualities of oysters, it 
would be an important step in their cultivation. Again, soils favorable for the reproduction of the oyster are not 
always equally favorable for their subsequent development; and, again, there are many places where oysters thrive 
but where they cannot breed. This problem of the specific influence of the soil is, however, a very difficult and 
complicated one. First, because it is almost impossible to separate the specific action of the soil from those of the 
other causes enumerated; and next, because, though much has been written on the subject of oysters, I do not 
know of any systematic series of experiments carried out upon different soils, and for a sufficient length of time, 
to enable accidental causes to be eliminated, which could afford a clue to the determination of the relative 
importance of the action of the several causes above enumerated, at the different stages of development of the 
oyster. * * * J believe the character and abundance of Diatomacea and Rhizopoda, and other microscopic 
animals, in oyster-grounds, is of primary importance in connection with oyster cultivation, The green color of the 
Colchester and Marennes oyster shows how much the quality may be affected by such organisms. It is probable 
that the action or influence of the soil of oyster-grounds upon the oyster, at the various stages of its growth, 
depends mainly upon the nature and comparative abundance of the Diatomacea, Rhizopoda, Infusoria, and other 
microscopical organisms which inhabit the ground. I have accordingly always noted where the mud appeared to 
be rich in Diatomacea, Foraminifera, and other microscopic organisms. A thorough study of a few differently- 
situated oyster-grounds, exhibiting well-marked differences in the character of the oyster from this point of view, 
by a competent microscopist, acquainted with the classes of plants and animals just mentioned, would be of great 
scientific interest and practical importance.” 

Of all the edible matter afloat in the water where the oyster lives, probably none is of greater importance to 
this and other mollusks than the Diatoms—microscopiec forms of aquatic plants which, in almost infinite variety, 
swarm in both salt and fresh water, in the pond and ditch, in river and estuary, and throughout the open ocean. 
The distinguishing feature of the Diatoms is their indestructible skeleton of flint, in the shape of a pair of 
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transparent glassy plates united at their edges. When the plant dies and the soft parts decay, this flinty skeleton 
falls to the bottom, but is not destroyed. Century after century they accumulate and form immense beds, 
contributing myriads of skeletons to the rocky mass. 

THE GREEN OYSTERS OF HUROPE.—The Diatoms are brown, when they possess any color at all. It is not due 
to them, therefore, but to eating the chlorophyl-tinted spores or the whole plants of other species, that the 
“oreening” of oysters, or the “green-gill”, is due. This has frequently been ascribed to some metallic absorption, 
which rendered the oyster unfit to eat. Iam, therefore, glad to be able to quote Professor Sullivan again on this 
point. He says: 


Asthe green color of the mantle of oysters from certain localities just referred to is commonly attributed to copper, and as such oysters 
are consequently believed very generally to be poisonous, and their value therefore greatly depreciated, I made the most careful search for 
traces of that metal in the muds which I had received from grounds known to produce green-bearded oysters. Oysters and other mollusca 
placed in solutions containing copper and other metals absorb them, and retain them in their tissues. I have had two or three 
opportunities of examining oysters which had assimilated copper owing to mine-water containing it being allowed to flow into estuaries 
at places close to oyster-beds. In every case the copper was found in the body only of the oyster, which it colored bluish green, and not 
in the mantle or beard, which was not green. In the green-bearded oysters which I have had an opportunity of examining, the body was 
not green, and no trace of copper could be detected in any part of the animal. The color, too, was not the same as that of the true 
copper oysters, but rather that which would result from the deposition of chlorophy] or other similar chloroid vegetable body in the cells. 


In the oysters at Arcachon, France, a violet tint has been observed, sometimes, which is due to a similar cause, 
although referred to the iodine and bromine of sea-water. Certain reddish alge were found, when washed in fresh 
water, to impart to this a brilliant violet tint; and by careful observation it was ascertained that even the spores 
of these plants, which constitute a not inconsiderable portion of the nutriment, were similarly colored. In ordinary 
seasons, the dilution of the salt water by the rains in the Arcachon basin is sufficient to wash out the color of the 
spores of the algz, but when the brine is strongly concentrated, there is no such appearance about the gills of the 
oyster as has been described. 

RATE OF GROWTH IN OYSTERS.—It is, of course, largely upon their supply of food and of lime that their 
growth depends. This growth, however, is very variable, depending on the season, and in some years the increase 
is very slight. In general, transplanting young oysters in water similar to that in which they were born, causes 
them to grow more rapidly; but if they are carried into different temperature and other strange conditions, they 
will grow slowly. Thus in New York bay, the East river, and Newark bay “seed” far outgrows that brought from 
Virginia. In the Chesapeake, no doubt, the reverse would be true. But the conditions affecting growth may 
vary greatly within the same district. At Bird island, in Boston harbor, for instance, bedded oysters grow but 
very little, while those on the muddy shores of Winthrop, in fresher water, add a great length to their shells, 
but improve very little in flesh, making them very profitable to sell by the barrel, but not to open. 

EFFECT OF WEATHER.—The weather affects their health somewhat. When heavy winds blow in from the sea, 
making high tides and cold, salt water, the oysters shut their shells and will not feed, but during off-shore winds 
they fill up well. Though a hard winter leaves oysters in a weak condition, the losses on the beds by death are 
greatest when the weather is changeable and high winds are frequent. 

A Baltimore correspondent writes: 

Thunder sours milk and kills oysters. You may load a vessel to its utmost capacity, start for market, and one good round clap of 


thunder will kill every oyster in the vessel immediately. Pounding with an ax upon the deck of a vessel, when oysters are thereon, or 
pounding upon the side of a vessel with a heavy weight, will kill every oyster that feels the jar. 


I am not sure of the precise truth of this last assertion; but I know, that on the Massachusetts oyster-schooners 
no wood-chopping is allowed, and I have heard it argued that steamers could never be used in transporting 
Virginia oysters northward to the planting-beds, because of the jar of the machinery. How sensitive oysters are 
to feeling, appears from the fact, that they almost invariably close, the instant a boat comes near the bed. It has 
been said that they see the shadow; but to dispose of this, it is simply necessary to remind the reader that oysters 
have no eyes. It is by perceiving the jar in the water that they are apprised of the approach of some body, and, 
acting on instinctive presumption that it is an enemy, they drop their visors. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FLORIDA BAYS AND REHFS.—On the other hand, how oysters contribute to the 
advancement of the world of humanity, apart from the nourishment which men and various animals derive from 
their juicy bodies, is well illustrated on the western coast of Florida and elsewhere in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
extent to which organic, living agents are adding to the coast-line of this portion of the United States is 
remarkable, the more so as we hardly expect results so large and substantial from any means short of volcanic or 
geologic methods. 

All along the western or gulf coast of Florida, particularly at its southern end, are great numbers of bars of 
oysters, worthless (in their natural growth) for civilized humanity, but beloved of the raccoons, which nightly come 
to eat them, and hence called “‘coon-oysters”. Many of these reefs go bare at low tide, and you may walk about 
on them. They consist of nothing but masses of oysters so crowded and compact, that a solid and level surface 
(seamed by frequent shallow channels and spaces a few inches wide) covers over the whole reef, which may be 
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several hundred yards long and forty or fifty yards in breadth. You may count up the number of individual oysters, 
when I tell you that a square foot will often contain a hundred. 

When the reef has attained such a height that its crest is exposed to the air at low tide longer than it is visited 
by the water of the high tide, the oysters will cease to grow there, while still Hourishing around the edges. The 
dead shells, growing brittle, are soon broken to pieces by the waves, and finally reduced to such small fragments, 
that they are like a shingle beach, or even like sand. Such a reef also, opposing the flow of the currents, furnishes 
lodgment to all sorts of drifting sea-wravk, receives a growth of the alge and grasses which frequent such half- 
submerged levels, and is all the time built up at the top by the washing upon it of fragments broken from its edges. 
It is not long, therefore, before a sort of shelly soil is formed, and some floating mangrove stem or seed takes root 
there, and manages to get so firm a foothold that the storms do not tear it away. 

THE OYSTER AS A REEF-BUILDER.—This' done, the far-reaching and tangled roots of the bush form an eddy 
which deposits sand and floating stuff, until more mangroves have room to root themselves, and the bar ceases to be 
a “reef”; it has become a ‘mangrove key”. Now, the mangrove (of which there are several kinds) is a very curious 
tree. It has a low, branching stem, and is thus pretty much all head; you cannot see anything as you approach 
but a compact mass of brightly green, thick, shining leaves, trailing to the ground. A nearer view discloses another 
very curious feature. From the main trunk, near the ground, extend out on all sides, and at varying height, some 
branches which do not go upward and bear leaves, but turn downward, enter the ground, and become roots. There 
are dozens of these stays surrounding every stem, and holding it, like so many cables, against the fury of the storms 
which sometimes hurl both wind and waves against the groves. But this isnot all. Every low branch produces a 
considerable number of thick, leafless, straight twigs, which elongate straight downward through air and water, until 
they penetrate the soil and become rooted. The mangrove is not only braced upon a score of roots, therefore, but 
anchored from every one of its lower and Jarger arms. A perfect tangle and net-work of these roots and rooted 
stems thus surround each tree and eyery islet with an abatis often several rods in width. 

Such a network speedily verifies its likeness to a basket by catching outside matter. Along the solid edges 
of the key itself, and everywhere in the neighborhood, are living oysters which antiually send forth a cloud of 
young to seek new quarters. The mangrove stems afford capital resting-places, and speedily become encased in 
oysters which increase in size and number very rapidly. This suspended kind is known as the “mangrove 
oyster”; but I do not see that they are anything but progeny of the coon bars. Barnacles, too, in vast numbers, 
muscles, bryozoa, and many forms of minute water-animals cling to these half-submerged branches or flourish 
under their shelter, where the hard sand and the bare angles of oyster-rock are being buried under a coating of 
mud and decayed vegetation, which the basket-work of mangrove roots and salt-grass has caught and confined. 

An especially noteworthy member of such a colony is a marine worm of small size, which forms about itself a 
tubular, twisted case of lime very like that of the serpula. Along certain portions of the coast, south of Tampa 
bay, these worms are extremely numerous; and they build up their cases so closely together that they join one 
another, and so cover the foundation upon which they grow with limy tubes somewhat larger than a darning-needle, 
the partially coiled bases of which are in unison, but the enpurpled mouths a fraction of an inch apart from one 
another, forming a solid mass of lime with a bristling (and, at high tide, very animated and beautiful) surface. 
Without being sure that I am right, I suspect that these worms survive only a single year, and then dying, leave 
their indestructible cases to serve as the foundation upon which their progeny may rear their tier of tubes. Thus, 
by the additions of successive generations (as in the case of the coral-growth, only through a different history), this 
worm-structure increases into an extensive mass of heavy rock. I have seen pieces many yards square and two 
feet or more thick. Growing irregularly, its crannies afford a haunt for many species of mollusks and crustaceans 
that like to hide away in holes; and its mass is further enlarged by the growth of bunches of oysters and the filling 
of all its interstices with sand and broken shells, which become solidified along with the worm-tubes by the 
production of a native cement. Thus millions of tons of solid limestone, most useful for building purposes, is 
every decade added to the Floridian coast by despised worms. 

Attracted by the excellence of the hiding-places offered, and by the abundance of ‘small deer” lurking there, 
come to the mangrove roots many predatory sorts of aquatic animals in search of food—conchs, whelks, boring 
sea-snails, crabs of several species, and mollusk-eating fish, like the sheep’s-head. Where there is teeming life, 
death is frequent, and thousands of empty shells and fleshless skeletons sink into the animated ooze, and rapidly 
fill it up, until the water no longer covers it, except at the highest tide, and then leaves an important toll of drift- 
wood, and the adventurous water-loving mangroves must push their roots farther and farther into the sea. ’ 

Meanwhile a similar process has been raising the center of the island. Decay of grass and salt weeds, and 
mangroves and drifted wood finally brings a surface permanently above the water. Huge flocks of water-birds 
daily alight upon it to rest and feed, and their droppings increase and enrich the soil. Various seeds are wafted or 
floated from the mainland and build up its stock of vegetation; various land animals, chiefly reptilian, make the 
new key their home. They die and are buried there. The simple mangrove swamp is succeeded by an intermixture 
of oak, pine, and palmetto, and their rotting logs gradually make a wide extent of solid ground. Discovering this, 
Indians get into the habit of landing there to open and feast upon oysters, clams, and conchs, and from the debris 
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of these feasts accumulate mounds or ridges hundreds of yards long and perhaps forty feet high. When the white 
man comes along, he discovers the largest trees and most luxuriant undergrowth upon these mounds of shells. 
Recognizing the excellence of the soil, it is there he places his house and plants his farm. The old oyster bar is 
an island with a name on the maps. 

Now, the formation of keys just in this way has long been going on, and clusters of them abound all the way 
from Apalachicola to Key West. A group of islands, near such a coast as Florida’s, acts like the interlacing 
roots of a single mangrove key; the currents are stopped, tides slackened, shell-débris, drifted matter, and sand 
deposited, and great shoals, mud-flats, and sand-bars result. Given such an archipelagic condition, a straight 
sand-bar, or outer beach, is a natural result, and this, once it is formed, contributes still more to the shoaling of 
the channels inside, until they eventually become largely obliterated, and many of the islands join together and 
finally unite with the mainland. 

But, as I have said, this is wholly the work of animal life. Not until the oysters and their neighbors have 
really formed a “key”, do the mangroves, with their train of aids, take up the work; and not until this has long 
proceeded does the drifting of sediment down the rivers, or the washing up of bottom-sand by the outer waves, 
increase the bulk of the islands that soon add their well-prepared areas to the general coast. 


V. FATALITIES TO WHICH THE OYSTER IS SUBJECT. 
61. LIVING ENEMIES OF THE OYSTER. 


THE STARFISH.—No creatures are so dangerous enemies of oysters, either in their wild state or when 
transplanted, as the members of the spiny-skinned tribe which naturalists term Hehinoderms. This tribe contains 
many members, but the one that concerns us as oyster-growers is the starfish. 

The starfish passes under various names among fishermen and oystermen. In England he is known most 
frequently as the “crossfish”, ‘‘sun-star”, and “sea-star”. In this country the name most often heard, is “ five- 
fingers” north of Cape Cod, and southward of there “starfish”, ‘“sea-star”, or simply “star”, to which it is 
abbreviated in the vicinity of New York. 

None of these names, however, distinguish between the various species, except in the case of the “ basket-fish” 
of Massachusetts bay, which is sufficiently different from the ordinary five-fingers to attract everybody’s attention; 
and the smaller varieties are often mistaken for the young of a larger sort. While this is unfortunate ignorance, 
it practically does not matter to the oysterman, since all the different members of the family are alike enemies, to 
the full extent of their individual powers and opportunities. 

The common name of the animal well describes its general form. ‘As there are stars in the sky so are there 
stars in the sea,” remarked old John Henry Link, a century and more ago. From a central disk of small dimensions 
radiate five pointed arms, composed of a tough substance unlike anything else that I remember anywhere in the 
animal kingdom. ‘ When it is warm in one’s hand,” wrote Josselyn, that quaintest of America’s advertisers, in his 
New England’s Rarities, 16, “you may perceive a stiff motion, turning down one point and thrusting up another.” 
This was all right, but he adopted an error when he added: ‘It is taken to be poysonous.” 

Examining the starfish more closely, you perceive that it has an upper and a lower side, essentially different. 
The upper side, or back, presents a rough surface of a greenish, brownish, or reddish-green hue, which, when it is 
dried, turns to a yellowish-brown. This is the leathery membrane covering the skeleton of the animal, which 
consists of small limestone plates united together at their edges by a sort of cartilage, so that they can move in a 
slight degree. This forms the frame-work of the arm, and acts as a chain-armor to encircle and protect all the 
soft parts within. Underneath, on the lower side of the starfish, this frame-work terminates in two series of larger 
plates, which are braced against one another like rafters, and sustain the whole structure by a sort of arch. This 
armor is sufficiently flexibie to allow the starfish to bend himself clumsily over or around anything he is likely to 
wish to climb upon or grasp. 

Scattered everywhere upon the upper side are a large number of blunt, short spines, which seem to have no 
special arrangement, and are longest and thickest at the edges of the rays, and upon the plates bordering the 
lower side of each ray. Each one of these spines swells at its base, where are fixed, in a wreath, several curious 
little appendages called pedicellariw, whose odd forms and movements can only be understood underneath a 
powerful microscope, on account of their diminutive size. They consist of a little pedicel which waves about, 
bearing upon its top a pair of (for it) huge toothed jaws, like the claw of a lobster, which waves about in a very 
threatening manner. Now and then it happens that some little particle of food or sea-weed will accidentally get 
caught by these valiant guardsmen of the spine, that towers up in their midst; but this to annoy rather than 
gratify them, and their functions are not yet explained. They occur in some form or other in all echinoderms, yet 
seem to contribute no service whatever to the animal. Outside of them, forming a second circle about each spine, is 
a set of water-tubes, whose functions will be explained presently. Near the center of the disk, on the back, notice the 


madreporic body, a small, smooth protuberance, filled with openings, like a sprinkler, and then turn the starfish over. 
15——o 
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Though so tough and tuberculous above, on the under side it is soft and almost white in tint, except where 
the strong spines along the edges of each ray protect the soft parts between. In the very center of the disk is the 
opening of the mouth. It contains no teeth, but is surrounded by an elastic tube and guarded by the hard edges 
of the skeleton-plates which hem it in. From this center run five furrows, one down each of the arms. 

Throughout all this branch of the Radiates, observes Professor Forbes, the reigning number is five. ‘Among 
the problems proposed by that true-spirited but eccentrie philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, is one, ‘Why, among 
sea-stars, nature chiefly delighteth in five points’? and in his Garden of Cyrus he observes: ‘By the same number 
(five) doth nature divide the circle of the sea-star, and in that order and number disposeth those elegant semicircles 
or dental sockets_and eggs in the sea hedge-hog’. Among the lower and the typical orders we find this number 
regulating the number of parts. Every plate of the sea-urchin is built up of pentagonal particles. The skeletous 
of the digestive, the aquiferous, and tegumentary systems, equally present the quinary arrangement; and even 
the cartilaginous frame-work of the disk of every sucker is regulated by this mystic number.” 

But this is a digression. To return: Each furrow is filled, with the exception of a narrow path down the middle, 
with small fleshy tubes, terminating in a disk, which are so evidently its means of locomotion, that you at once call 
them feet. This is true enough so far as their function is concerned, for Five-fingered Jack certainly does walk by 
means of them; but entirely wrong anatomically. No Radiate has “feet” properly speaking. In order to see how 
the little beast makes use of these hundreds of walking appendages we must dissect him. Having done this, it 
appears, that through the seive-like surface of the madreporic body, on the back of the disk, enters a constant 
current of pure sea-water. This is received into a system of circular canals, which branch out, on each side of 
every ray, and send out through minute openings in the broad plates on the lower side of the arm’s fibers, 
which, when swelled full of water, appear as the rows of feet-tubes already mentioned. These feet-tubes are 
called ambulacre, the grooves along each side of the arm, where they spring and where they are supplied with 
water from the main canal underneath, the ambulacral grooves, while the plates themselves, and the whole concave 
under-surface between the spiny processes bordering the rays, form the ambulacral tract. 

Now, the starfish’s body is always full of water; beside the large stream flowing in through the madreporie 
body, a constant inflow seems to take place by absorption through the thousand minute water-tubes that wreath 
about each spine, notwithstanding no microscope has yet been able to detect any opening in them. This insures 
that the ambulacr shall always be full of water; but the creature can control these, and when he wishes to 
take a step forward he places one, a dozen, or a score of these feet-tubes a little forward, and draws a slight 
amount of water from each, which causes a contraction of their sucker-disks, and gives them a firm hold. By a 
reverse process he lets go with his other feet, and by main strength drags his body up as far as he can. This 
operation frequently repeated would give a continuous movement to his body which is not ungraceful, as he dips 
down into a hollow or bends himself slowly over some obstacle. His movements are very deliberate, and he 
moves hardly as fast as the second-hand of a watch. It is to the fullness of this water-system that the animal 
owes its plump appearance. Take him out of the sea and the water will pour out all over him, in a fierce 
perspiration, which soon leaves him flat and thin on your palm. I may as well say here, that avy one can 
handle them without fear; the old idea that they were poisonous was a worthless superstition. 

In addition to this water-system, for locomotion, starfishes have a heart and system of blood-vessels. This 
consists of two circular vessels, one round the intestine, and one round the gullet, or heart, intervening between 
them. ‘There are no distinct respiratory organs, but the surfaces of the viscera are abundantly supplied with 
cilia, and doubtless subserve respiration; the sea-water being freely admitted into the general body-cavity by 
means of numerous contractile ciliated tubes, which project from the dorsal surface of the body.” (Nicholson.) 
There is a nervous system, also, in this apparently immovable and insensible denizen of the deep. <A gangliated 
cord surrounds the mouth and sends filaments out along the center of each arm, to the little red speck discernible 
at the tip, which is the eye. How much they can see with these eye-specks is doubtful; but there seems no doubt 
that they can perceive obstructions in their path, for they begin to get ready to mount them before actually 
striking against them. 

The mouth, as I have said, is a mere circular opening, without teeth. The stomach is reached through a short 
gullet, and of itself is not large, so that it is difficult to understand how the tremendous gluttony for which this 
fellow is famous can be accommodated; until we have eut him open, and find that, as a part of the stomach, there 
extend loose yellow pouches far into each arm, which nearly fill up much of the interior of the rays. When no 
great meal is to be eaten these pouches or ceca are not brought into use, but when oceasion arises they can contain 
a surprising quantity. On the floor of each arm, which we have eut open, is seen the ambulacral ridge, upon 
either side of which are the vesicles that supply the foot tentacles, which may be filled or emptied at the pleasure 
of their owner. Above these, occupying the most of the interior space toward the end of the ray, and also 
appressed between the ceca and the upper surface toward the center, are the berry-like clusters or racemose masses 
of the generative organs. 

Few persons, probably, suspect that in so low a grade of beings the sexes are divided, yet this appears to be 
the case in the starfishes. According to Prof. Alexander Agassiz, the males and females of our common species 
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of starfish can readily be distinguished by their difference in coloring; all those having a bluish tint being 
invariably females, while a reddish or reddish-brown color indicates a male. “ When cut open, so as to expose the 
genital organs, the difference between the males and females is still more striking. The long grape-like clusters 
of reproductive organs, extending from the angle of the arms, on both sides of the ambulacral system, to the 
extremity of the rays, present very marked differences in the two sexes. The ovaries are bright orange, while 
the spermaries are of a dull cream color. At the time of spawning * * * the genital organs are distended to 
the utmost, filling completely the whole cavity of the ray; the abactinal system [i. e., the sides and back of the rays] 
being greatly expanded by the extraordinary development of these organs.” 

The two species common on the New England coast are Asterias arenicola and Asterias vulgaris, and, though much 
alike otherwise, they have different times of spawning, the former (Massachusetts bay to Florida) throwing out its 
eges a fortnight or more earlier in the summer than the latter, whose range is more northerly and hence in colder 
waters. Their period of spawning, also, is very short, comprising only three or four days. The eggs produced by 
the females, as well as the spermatozoa sent out by the males, find exit from the body through five very small holes 
in a series of large plates on the back at the angles of the arms. Such eggs as are fortunate enough to meet with 
spermatozoa in the water, before being overtaken by some form of destruction, are fertilized, and immediately begin 
a very curious series of changes in embryonie growth, which have been fully described by Alexander Agassiz. 
This embryolog is like that of no other group of animals, but may be roughly compared to the transformations of a 
butterfly in the chrysalis. The larva which hatches from the starfish’s egg is entirely unlike its parent, in form or 
structure, being an oddly shaped, ragged, transparent little creature, permeated through and through by water- 
tubes. This larva, when perfected, is called a brachiolaria, and swims around for several days by means of vibrating 
cilia, which keep it whirling and bobbing about, not choosing its course, nevertheless, by an exertion of its will, 
but a prey to all the chance breezes and currents that can get it in their power. 

These larve, says Mr. Agassiz, are to be found floating in large numbers at night, though never by day, near 
the surface among cast-off skins of barnacles, which furnish them with food during the time when they swim freely 
about, in company with multitudes of small crustacea, annelids and hydroids. At such a time they are fit food 
for shellfish, and no doubt many fall into those treacherous small currents that lead into an oyster’s, clam’s, or 
mussel’s mouth. This helps to even up the account which the adult starfishes are making, in their daily onslaughts 
upon the mollusks. 

The jaunty, free career of the brachiolaria, however, is soon over. Changes, begun before they were understood, 
now begin to alarm him. He is losing his shape and assuming a strangely symmetrical, five-armed form, covered 
with soft spines and tentacles. Before he knows it, and without the loss of a single portion, the bactolaria, by 
absorption, has lost himself in the body of a true young starfish, and finds himself slowly acquiring the stiff armor 
and dignified mien which marks his approach to an adult condition. He ceases his gay wanderings and sinks to 
the bottom, or crawls upon the frond of some floating sea weed. This occurs when he is about three weeks old. 
But now that he is no longer an embryo, but a real baby starfish, his growth is very slow. Mr. Agassiz says that 
by arranging the starfishes, big and little, found upon our rocks into series according to size, we may roughly 
estimate the number of years required by them to attain their full development; this he presumes to be about 
fourteen years. During the earlier years the growth is more rapid, of course, than later. One young specimen, 
kept in an aquarium at the Cambridge museum, doubled its diameter in five months. That they begin to spawn 
when six or seven years old, or hardly half-grown, is ascertained; but as to how long they may live after that, 
provided the dangers of the sea are escaped, we have no information that I am aware of. 

The size to which they attain varies in different species. The rare British Uraster glacialis, Ag., has been 
seen 33 inches in diameter, and some even larger than this have been reported from near Eastport, Maine, where 
echinoderms abound in greater number, perhaps, than anywhere else on our coast. South of Cape Cod, however, 
it is rare to see one measuring more than ten inches across, and the great majority do not exceed six. 

The destructiveness of these creatures has long been recognized by naturalists and fishermen alike. In Bishop 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society of London, we are told that many years ago the Admiralty Court of England 
laid penalties on those engaged in the oyster-fishery “who do not tread under their feet, or throw upon the 
Shore, a fish which they eall jfive-finger, resembling a spur-rowel, because that fish gets into the oysters when 
they gap and sucks them out”. Numerous accounts might be given of instances when great damage had been 
done the shellifisheries, particularly along the Welsh and Cornish coasts, by starfishes, in a very short time. 
Oysters, not only, but clams and scallops of every sort, fall a prey to some of the many spiny raiders, whose size 
or habit of living in deep or shallow water, fits them to attack one or another sort of mollusk. Couch notes, in 
his Cornish Fauna, the large Uraster rubens, which is called clam or cramp in Cornwall, and oecurs there in 
multitudes in spring, infests the fishermen’s crab-pots, to steal the baits; and a Belfast man reports that he had 
had starfish frequently seize his lug-worm bait and be brought up on his hook while fishing. Mollusks, then, are 
not their only food. The carrion of the sea is eaten by them with voracity, and in this respect they are beneficial 
to us and the rest of animallife. 

I do not propose to give a history of British starfishes, but before leaving them, must tell one or two 
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superstitions attached to them by sea-faring men, who are so ready to invest with some supernatural quality 
every strange product of that mystery of mysteries, the sea, whose inscrutability and might impress him with 
supernal power, and excite his wonder more and more the longer he is acquainted with its majesty, its moods, and 
its inhabitants. . 

Forbes records that at Scarborough the fishermen call the big Asterias awrantiaca, a very destructive species, 
the “butt horn”. ‘The first taken,” he says, ‘‘is carefully made a prisoner, and placed on a seat at the stern of 
the boat. When they hook a ‘but’ (halibut) they immediately give the poor starfish its liberty, and commit it to its 
native element; but if their fishery is unsuccessful it is left to perish, and may eventually enrich the cabinet of 
some industrious collector.” 

In Ireland, it appears, the folk-lore of this subject is more grum. ‘“ The starfishes are called at Bangor (County 
Down) the Devil’s Jingers, and the Devil’s hands, and the children have a superstitious dread of touching them. 
When drying some in the little garden behind my lodgings, I heard some of them on the other side of the hedge 
put the following queries: ‘What’s the gentleman doing with the bad man’s hand? Is he ganging to eat the bad 
man’s hand, do ye think ?’” 

Not a superstition, but an entire error was the belief, which I find still existing in the United States, that the 
starfish will poison painfully, if not fatally, the hand of any one touching it. Our oystermen know better; but I 
can tell them that the belief is very old. Pliny, who lived during the first century of the Christian era, asserted 
that starfishes ‘‘can burn all they touch”. This proves he took hearsay evidence, which a naturalist is never safe 
to do, and did not handle them himself to see. Aldrovandus and Albertus, who wrote a few centuries later, followed 
his same love of the marvelous, in spite of common sense and easy proof to the contrary, and told their credulous 
readers concerning these creatures, that “their nature was so hot they cooked everything they meddled with”. 
Possibly we may find here the origin of the stew, the roast, the take-home-a-fry-in-a-box, which otherwise remains 
very obscure. Finally, some outdoor students came along, picked up starfishes, found them harmless, and freed 
the foolish old tomes that called themselves “ natural histories”, but constantly set nature aside for the marvelous 
and absurd, from one more taint upon the name of observer. 

The tale did not wholly lose its hold upen the minds of the ignorant, however; and even the learned sought 
until lately to prove that there was some sort of an acrid fluid discharged by the skin of the animal. This false 
idea arose, perhaps, from confounding the starfish with the various Medusw, or jelly-fishes, which are also 
sometimes called “crossfishes”; or, possibly, it is merely an outgrowth of the attempt to account for the insidious 
destructiveness of the five-finger, which for a long time was misunderstood. 

How A SLfARFISH KILLS AN OYSTER.—In Boston, last winter, one of the oldest oyster-dealers and planters 
there, gravely instructed me in the manner a starfish attacks his victim. 

“ Crawling round the bottom,” he explained, “the star accidently gets afoul a bed of oysters. He don’t know 
what they are, mebbe, but there they all lie with their shells a-gapin’, after the nature of oysters. Poking round 
amongst ’em he accidently, as it were, gets the end of one of his arms into an open shell, and the oyster of course 
shuts down on him. Now, sir, he can’t get away, but the oyster can’t live but a little while with its shell open, and 
after a few hours he is dead. Then he lets up and the star makes a meal off him right there—takes him on the 
half-shell in his own gravy, as it were.” 

This is the first and last time I ever heard an American talk this nonsense, though many have expressed an 
ignorance of the whole matter, which was no credit to their eyesight; but in reading Prof. Edward Forbes’ British 
Starfishes lately, where he mentions the cripples so frequently taken among starfishes, I find the following paragraph: 

The oystermen believe that it loses its rays in consequence of its oyster-hunting propensities, that it insinuates an arm into the 
incautious oyster’s gape, with the intent of whipping out its prey, but that sometimes the apathetie mollusk proves more than a match 
for its radiate enemy, and closing on him holds him fast by the proffered finger; then the crossfish, preferring amputation and freedom to 
captivity and dying of an oyster, like some defeated warrior, finding 

“The struggle vain, he flings his arms away 
And safety seeks in flight.” 


This story has long been believed. Link gives a vignette representing the mode of attack, with the motto “sic struit insidias”. 
8 8 8 I g , 


Everybody who knows anything about it understands now, of course, that all this is absurd. The starfish goes 
about his foraging in a much more effective and sensible way. Indeed, he excels almost any other animal worth 
calling one, in economy of exertion in eating, since to secure, swallow, and digest his food is all one operation, when 
once he is inside the shell. 

Having met with an oyster, scallop, or other thin-shelled mollusk—and young ones are preferred because their 
armor is weak—the starfish folds his five arms about it in a firm and deadly grasp. Then protruding the muscular 
ring at the entrance of his stomach through the circular opening in the center of the under-side of the disk, which 
I have described, he seizes the thin, newly grown, posterior edge of the shell, which oystermen call the ‘“ nib” or 
“pill”, and little by little breaks it off. It has been surmised that the gastrie juice decomposed the edge of the 
Shell, until an opening was effected ; or, entering, paralyzed the mollusk, until he relaxed the muscle which held the 
protecting valves together. But I do not think either of these suppositions supported by fact. The operation is- 
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proceeded with too rapidly to wait for the slow action of the stomach acids upon the carbonate of lime in the shell ; 
and the vital parts of the mollusk are too far inward and sluggish to be promptly affected by any such acids. 
Moreover, it seems unnecessary, since the appearance of every shell attacked at once suggests a breaking down, 
chipping-off movement, which the starfish might easily produce, by seizing and suddenly pulling down with the 
suckers nearest the mouth, or by a contraction of the elastic opening of the stomach. 

At any rate, the thin edge of the shell is broken away, until an entrance is made, which the occupant has no way 
of barricading. Then the burglar protrudes into this entrance the distensible mouth of his stomach, untilit can 
seize upon the body of the mollusk. The consumption of this begins at once, and as fast as the poor oyster’s or 
scallop’s body is drawn within its folds, the capacious stomach is pushed farther and farther in, until at last, if the 
mollusk be a large one, the pouches that I have described as packed away in the cavities of the rays, are also 
drawn forth, and the starfish has substantially turned himself wrong side out. If he is dredged up at this stage, 
as many examples constantly happen to be, and dragged away from his half-eaten prey, his stomach will be found 
hanging out of the center of his body for a distance, perhaps, equal to half the length of one of the arms, and filled 
with the juices of the oyster he has devoured, and whose body, within the shell, will be found almost as squarely 
trimmed as could have been done by scissors. If put very gently into a bucket of salt water, and left in peace, 
the starfish will straighten himself out, and slowly retract his extruded abdomen, as he would have done after his 
meal was digested, had he been undisturbed ; but if the least violence is used he will spurt out the Jiquid contained 
in the distended pouch, and quickly draw it back into his body. As arule, however, the angry fisherman does not 
have patience for these experiments. This process is the one followed in the case of large sized mollusks. Very 
young oysters and other small prey are enveloped in the stomach, shell and all. The gastric juice then kills and 
dissolves out the soft parts, and the hard crust is thrown away by the eversion and withdrawal of the stomach. 

DIFFICULTY OF DESTROYING THE STARFISH.—When oysters first were cultivated along the American coast, 
and this enemy first became known, the oystermen used to save all that they caught in their tongs and dredges, 
and pile them in a corner of their boats untilevening. Then they would collect them into small packages and draw 
a cord around each lot tightly enough to cut through it. This done, the remnants were cast overboard and 
considered done for. But this was entirely a mistake, as was presently found out. Five out of six of these 
fragments not only retained life, but renewed the lost parts and became active again. Thus, instead of diminishing 
the pest these men were directly increasing it, since they were making two or three new starfishes out of each 
captive. It was a case of multiplication by division, which may be an invariable paradox in mathematics, but is by 
no means always one in zodlogy. 

Starfishes often lose one or more of their rays, but reproduce them. Forbes figures one, where four out of the 
five arms had been broken off in some way, and had just begun to be replaced by the little stubs of new growth. 
This gave the animal, with one full-sized limb, the shape of a spike-headed bludgeon. Indeed, th re are certain 
members of the family, found in all seas, known as Ophiurans, or snake-armed sea-stars, which are liable to commit 
apparent suicide, hurl themselves all to pieces, the instant they are disturbed. This habit belongs, also, to a few 
larger forms, but, so far as I am aware, is never practiced by any of our familiar American starfishes, who seem to 
prefer to take their chances rather than voluntarily fling away their limbs. This fragility and spitefulness of 
certain of the starfishes is hamorously described by Forbes, in his account of one large British seven-armed species, 
the “lingthorn”, or Luidia fragillissima. Having been cheated out of a previous specimen by its breaking itself to 
pieces, Mr. Forbes took with him on his next collecting expedition, a bucket of cold fresh water, to which article 
starfishes have a great antipathy. “ As I expected,” he says, ‘a Luidia came up in the dredge—a most gorgeous 
specimen. As it does not generally break up before it is raised above the surface of the sea, cautiously and 
anxiously I sunk my bucket toa level with the dredge’s mouth, and proceeded in the most gentle manner to 
introduce Luidia to the purer element. Whether the cold air was too much for him, or the sight of the bucket too 
terrific, I know not, but in a moment he proceeded to dissolve his corporation, and at every mesh of the dredge his 
fragments were seen escaping. In despair I grasped at the largest, and brought up the extremity of an arm with 
its terminating eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened and closed with something exceedingly like a wink of 
derision.” 

Now that I have spoken of the “brittle-stars,” as the Ophiurans are well called, I may as well quote Mr. Forbes’ 
account of the trouble they give on the French and English coasts, which entitles them to a place in this essay on 
an enemy of the shellfisheries. He remarks: 

The common brittle-star often congregates in great numbers on the edges of scallop-banks, and I have seen a large dredge come 
up completely filled with them; a most curious sight, for when the dredge was emptied, these little creatures, writhing with 
the strangest contortions, crept about in all directions, often flinging their arms in broken pieces around them, and their snake-like and 
threatening attitudes were by no means relished by the boatmen, who anxiously asked permission to shovel them overboard, superstitiously 
remarking “the things weren’t altogether right”. Rondletius * * * says they. prey on little shells and crabs. They constitute a 
favorite article of diet in the codfish’s bill of fare, and great numbers of them are often found in the stomach of that fish. 

Starfishes are rarely found dwelling upon a muddy bottom, nor do they like clean sand very well. Upon the 
mud it is difficult for them to move about, and the open, smooth sand holds little food, and is likely to be shifted by 
a storm too quickly for them to escape being buried. Their home, then, is chosen on rocky coasts, where submerged 
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reefs afford plenty of craggy points for them to cling to, and whose crannies at once serve as homes for the animals 
they feed upon, and safe hiding-places for themselves. Beds of jingles, Anomia, deckheads, Patella, limpets, and 
other rock-loving mollusks are strongholds of starfish life. 

EXTENT OF DAMAGE WROUGHT BY THE STARFISH.—The amount of damage done to the oyster-fisheries of 
the American coast by sea-stars, was one of the objects of constant inquiry in my work north of Staten Island. 
To the southward of Sandy Hook. at the utmost, no harm is reported, since the starfishes are extremely few, and 
almost wholly confined to the mussel-beds in the inlets. 

In Prinee Edward island they did not reckon this enemy as of much consequence, and had no losses of any 
consequence to report. 

Crossing the Maritime provinces to the harbor of Eastport, Maine, I learned that all attempts to bed down 
northern stock or to transplant and raise any northern seed-oysters, had been completely frustrated by hordes 
of giant starfish, which ate up the mollusks almost as fast as they could be put down. Here, then, the sea stars are 
responsible for an entire disuse of otherwise available privileges for oyster-culture. 

The same condition of affairs exists to a great extent on the rest of the coast of Maine, and I am not sure but 
the mysterious extinction, at about the date of the advent of Europeans, of the once extensive living beds of oysters 
between the mouths of the Kennebee and the Merrimac, was largely due to the attacks of this five-fingered foe. 
At Portland, however, where many southern oysters are laid down every year, I heard little complaint. This 
immunity is probably due to the fact, that no young oysters are planted here, or grow naturally; and also to the 
fact, that the beds are made upon muddy flats, in shallower water than starfishes enjoy. The same is true of the 
whole of Massachusetts bay, except Wellfleet, where the planters count sea-stars among the enemies, but secondary 
to the three or four species of mollusks that prey upon the planted beds. 

South of Cape Cod, however, where oysters spawn and grow naturally, and beds of cultivated oysters are 
raised from eggs and infancy, starfishes are plentiful. All of the shores of Buzzard’s bay are infested with them, 
and from there to the western extremity of Long Island sound they do enormous damage annually to the oyster 
interests—a damage probably not overestima‘ed at $200,000 a year. The south shore of Long Island and the bay 
of New York are less afflicted. Their attacks are not uniform and continuous, it appears, but vary with years, the 
time of the year, and other circumstances. A steady increase, however, has been observed in their numbers, 
wherever oyster-cultivation has been carried on for any considerable length of time. The planters at Providence, 
New Haven, and Norwalk, whose memories go back for twenty-five years or more, relate that in their early days 
this plague was not regarded as of any consequence, and that the starfishes are steadily increasing. Such a report 
is no more than we should expect, in view of the enormous increase of the food afforded them by oyster-culture. 

SPARFISH INVASIONS.—There have occurred times in the past, nevertheless, as now happens at intervals of a 
few years, when an excessive crowd of starfishes invaded the beds. Such a disastrous visitation was witnessed in 
the Providence river, Rhode Island, about 1858. The starfishes came in “sudden droves”, as my informant expresses 
it, “which burnt up everything”. The planting-grounds were mainly on Great Bed, about three miles below the 
city of Providence, and of all this extensive tract only two acres escaped, owing their safety to the fact, that just 
before that they had been partially buried under a layer of sunken sea-weed and diifted matter. Another of the 
planters had his heaviest bed between Field’s point and Starvegoat island (which probably were not long ago 
connected), where the low tide left them so nearly bare that his men could pick up the starfishes, while his rivals had 
no means of combating them in the deeper water. In the general scarcity that ensued, he made large profits from 
this rescued bed, and got a start to which he owes a large part of his present eminence in the New England trade: 
So complete was the destruction caused by this visit, that the state revoked the leases of all that ground, and 
the planters left it wholly for a new tract at Diamond reef, where the water was so fresh that starfishes could not 
live. This single inroad upon Providence river probably cost the planters there $150,000. It occurred late in the 
summer, and the marauders staid there picking up the fragments of the feast that remained until winter. Then a 
heavy fall of snow and rain, in conjunction with an unusually low tide, chilled and so completely freshened the water 
as to kill them all off. So it is related; and it is said to have been some years before that tract was reoecupied by 
planters. 

Similar traditions exist elsewhere along this “sound” coast; and the planters stand in constant fear that the 
army of the enemy, which they daily fight, may at any time be suddenly re-enforced from some invisible quarter to 
an extent which shall make any contest useless. In 1878, for example, after some rough and gloomy weather in the 
latter part of October, a planter at Pocasset, Massachusetts, went out in his boat to look at his oysters which lay in 
three to five feet of water. He at once noticed that the starfishes had made a raid upon him under cover of the 
storm. Taking an eel-spear as a weapon, he forked up 2,500 by actual count within the next two days, and later 
gathered 500 more. In spite of this they ate up about 300 bushels from his beds alone. Adding what his neighbors 
suffered, he considers the single week’s loss at that point to have been about 1,000 bushels, worth $1,200. 

At Warren, Rhode Island, I saw a pile of dead starfishes, said to amount to 1,000 bushels, which had been 
dredged off the beds in the river there. A bushel of living sea-stars contains from 100 to 200, according to size; say, 
150 on the average. In drying, however, the bulk of a bushel is reduced three-fourths. Therefore this decaying 
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heap, ready to be turned into manure, represented something like 1,000 by 150 by 4 = 600,000 starfishes. Suppose 
them to be the only starfishes caught in Warren river, and to have eaten only one oyster each before their capture, 
and we have 600,000 mollusks, or about 3,000 bushels, destroyed. But the oystermen say not one in twenty-five 
fingers gets caught, and that 50,000 bushels would come nearer to each season’s loss of young and old oysters. 

It is in the latter part of the summer and in the autumn that the starfish pest occurs in its greatest violence 
along the Rhode Island and Connecticut coasts. Then they, themselves, are done with their spawning and have 
renewed their vigor, and the young of all sorts of mollusks, crabs, and other prey abound upon the shores and 
invite the five-fingers to an easy repast. It is at this season that the sudden appearance of great bodies of starfishes 
make the heart of the planter sink within him; for he knows that if they once attack a bed of his, they march straight 
through it, and leave as dead a path as if it had been swept by atire. It is utterly useless to struggle against them, 
except by putting on a large force of men and taking up all the oysters on the bed. On more than one occasion 
steamers have been employed, in order to hasten the work of dredging, at a large expense. 

I was told all along the coast, in order to account for the sudden unforeseen appearance of these bodies of 
starfishes in the midst of an oyster-bed, that they caine rolling in from the deep sea in a compact ball, all clinging 
tightly together. This ball might be a foot in diameter, or as big as a barrel, and was rolled along on the bottom 
by the tide. When it struck the feeding-ground it went to pieces, and the individual members at once began to 
devour the oyster next to them, beginning with the tenderest. I discredit the truth of this statement, since I never 
could find an actual witness of such a phenomenon. The nearest I came to it was this: Captain Eaton, an old 
oysterman, whom I saw at New Haven, told me that several years ago, when he was with his brother at Norwalk, 
they raked up one end of a cylindrical roll of starfishes clinging tightly together, which they hauled into their boat 
until it would contain no more, when they had to break the roll or “string”, as he called it, which was a foot or more in 
diameter. He did not mention anything inside of this cylindrical body, which was solid starfishes and nothing else. 

There is no reference in books, that I know of, to anything of this nature, except that Forbes quotes a French 
writer, Deslonchamps, of 1825, who says that on the French coast, when the tide was out, and while two or three 
inches of water remained on the sand, ‘‘ he saw balls of Asterias rubens, five or six in a ball, their arms interlacing, 
rolling out. In the centers of the balls were Mactre stultorum [a kind of large clam] in various states of destruction, 
but always unable to close the valves, and apparently dead.” How much faith is to be put in this account, repeated 
by many fishermen, and how much of it is pure fable, is hard to say from present data. In general it is known 
that the starfishes live and breed among the rocks, begin to feed in summer, but do not move about much when 
once they strike a feeding-ground, and either perish or retreat to deep water when the cold of winter approaches. 
Mussels are preferred to oysters or clams, though I have heard it asserted that they will even make their way into 
a quahaug, if hard pressed. The smaller, thin-shelled bivalves fall an easy prey to them. One of these (Arcavirgata?) 
is called the “ blood-quahaug” by the rivermen, and when it is present the starfish will take nothing else. One of 
the tracks saved from the attack which ruined the Great Bed in Providence river, is said to have owed its safety to 
the abundance of *“ blood-quahangs” upon it, which satisfied the starfishes. 

The only offsetting value in this plague, that I am aware of, is its usefulness as a manure, for which purpose 
those taken by the oystermen are saved. They are especially recommended for grape-vines. Large quantities are 
thus made use of in Great Britain and France. 

“Anciently,” as I have read, ‘‘the Urasters were used in medicine. They were given internally as a decoction 
with wine, in hysterical diseases and against epilepsy. The physicians of old times, members of a profession never 
very remarkable for logical acumen, applied them externally in hernia, from some fanciful analogy between their 
pouting stomach and the appearance of the rupture. Any medical man who would wish to revive the practice 
will find the prescriptions carefully gathered together in Link, who, however, does not appear to have put much 
faith either in the medical or gastronomical virtues of starfishes; yet, conceiving it necessary to find some use for 
them, according to the manner of his times, he tells us they are of use to man, not because they serve as food to him 
themselves, but because they feed the fishes, and the fishes feed him, adding, ‘miror hine et in providentia divina 
sapientiam.’” 

In spite of his belief, however, I do not know any fishes that feed upon the sea-stars, except the cod. 

PREVENTION OF STARFISH RAVAGES.—The question following a knowledge of the facts which have been given 
above, is: What can be done to prevent, or at any rate lessen, the ravages committed by the starfishes upon oyster- 
cultivation ? This is a very hard question to answer. The boundless tracts of the outer sea harbor them beyond 
any hope of extermination by us, and all operations must apparently be confined to the small localities oecupied by 
the oysters. Here, again, the expense involved in ridding one’s property of the pests, makes it a question whether 
it were not more profitable to let them alone. Possibly this might be the case in individual instances; and probably 
it has been found so and acted upon almost universally up to the present. The result is a colonization and increase 
of starfishes which forsake the single localities to which they were once confined and devastate a whole neighborhood. 
Every man now suffers through his neighbor’s neglect as well as his own. 

At Norwalk, Connectient, the starfishes are probably now more injurious than at any other place on the coast, 
and I paid much attention to the matter there. The result of my inquiries seemed to show, that one man, in a sloop, 
devoting his whole time to it, could keep ten acres of oyster-ground clean of starfishes by dredging them off. 
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He would continually sail back and forth, round and round over the ground, and catch the ugly visitors as fast as 
they came. There are in Norwalk harbor about 700 acres of cultivated bottom. This would need the persistent 
services of 70 men, therefore, at a total annual expense of not less than $50,000. In lieu of this, the oystermen who - 
own contiguous beds, should combine during the summer to dredge the starfishes all off a certain district, and 
divide the expense or labor equally among them all. Such combined and persistent work, when the plague first 
appears, will certainly clear them off; and when once they are got rid of, they will not be again troublesome until 
the following season, and then in less numbers. There is no more reason why the starfishes cannot be so reduced 
in Long Island sound, that they shall not be harmful to the oyster-beds, than there is why the Canada thistle cannot 
be kept down in the three shore counties of Connecticut. It is merely a question of steady labor. But this labor 
must be unselfish. I heard it whispered, that certain oystermen would keep very quiet so long as no sea-stars were 
on their own acre or two, rejoicing slyly in the losses their rivals in business were sustaining. So short-sighted and 
unmanly a policy as this must be abandoned. 

It was also suggested to me, and I advised with many planters in Connecticut and New York on the matter, 
that a bounty might profitably be paid for the destruction of starfishes. The question was: Who shall pay this 
bounty ? 

It was thought by many that the general government should do it, but I consider this obviously a mistake. 
Another opinion was, that the state should do so; but only a portion of the state is interested, and much opposition 
would no doubt be manifested by the inhabitants inland. The same would, perhaps, be true of the shore counties if 
they attempted the scheme, though toaless extent. It seems, then, that the proper source to look to for appropriations 
for such an object, are the townships along the shore in whose waters the oystermen rent their ground and plant. 
This confines the expense to the district benefited, and, by making one officer in each town an inspector of the 
claims and the only authorized paymaster, restricts the possibilities of fraud. 

The next question is: How much shall the bounty be? This ought to vary somewhat in different localities, 
according to scarcity, value of interests risked, ete. In general it was thought that the claim ought to be based 
upon count rather than measure, and that in western Connecticut from 5 to 10 cents a hundred would be large 
enough to encourage constant effort to collect them, and not too large to prove a profitable investment in the 
amount saved. I suppose that the town authorities could redeem a considerable percentage of their outlay, by 
selling the starfishes collected to farmers for manure, or to factories to be made into fertilizers. 

Tam not aware that any steps have been taken by any of the towns to set a bounty upon the capture of this 
plague; but if combined action were taken, I feel sure it would be wise, and the results conspicuously beneficial to 
the whole oyster-interest. If the towns will do nothing of the sort, an association of oystermen, at such crowded 
producing-points as City Island, Stamford, Rowayton, South Norwalk, New Haven, and Providence would no doubt 
find it profitable. 

Some years ago a trial was made in Narraganset bay of a trawl, made after the pattern introduced about 

1872 by the United States Fish Commission. The Fish Commissioners of Rhode Island, in company with a firm of 
oyster-planters at Providence, went down the bay, and swept one of the oyster-beds with the improved trawl, 
hauled by a steam-tug. ‘On hauling it up, in a few minutes they counted nearly two hundred starfish, large and 
small, which were snared and caught at this first haul. A second haul brought up sti!l more.” If this report is 
correct, it is strange that so effective an instrument was abandoned. A still more useful appliance is the 
“tangles”, made of rope-yarn and shaped like a mop or a deck-swab. This bemg drawn over the bottom, the 
starfish are entangled in its film. The “tangles” are constantly used in the natural history work of the United 
States Fish Commission. Tens of thousands of starfish are sometimes brought up at one haul. 

Tue DRILL.—A small but numerous and persistent enemy of the oyster, is the “drill” or “borer”. Under this 
name is ineluded, however, a numerous class of univalve mollusks, which are carnivorous in their tastes, and armed 
with a tongue-ribbon, so shaped and so well supplied with flinty teeth, that by means of it they can file a round 
hole through an oyster’s shell. ‘The mode in which it is done has been clearly described by the Rev. Samuel Lockwood, 
as follows: 

The tongue is set with three rows of teeth like a file; it is, in fact, a tongue-file, or dental band, and is called by conchologists the 
lingual ribbon. * * * Having with the utmost care witnessed a number of times the creature in the burglarious act, I give the 
following as my view of the case: With its fleshy disk, called the foot, it secures by adhesion a firm hold on the upper part of the oyster’s 
shell. The dental ribbon is next brought to a curve, and one point of this curve, on its convex side, is brought to bear directly on the 
desired spot. At this point the teeth are set perpendicularly, and the curve, resting at this point as on a drill, is made to rotate one circle, 
or nearly so, when the rotation is reversed; and so the moyements are alternated, until, after long and patient labor, a perforation is 
accomplished. This alternating movement, I think, must act favorably on the teeth, tending to keep them sharp. To understand the 
precise movement, let the reader crook his forefinger, and, inserting the knuckle in the palm of the opposite hand, give to it, by the action 
of the wrist, the sort of rotation described. The hole thus effected by the drill is hardly so much as a line in diameter. It is very neatly 
countersunk. The hole finished, the little burglar inserts its siphon or sucking-tube, and thus feeds upon the occupant of the house into 
which it has effected a forced entrance. To a mechanie’s eye there is something positively beautiful in the symmetry of the bore thus 
effected—it is so ‘‘true”; he could not do it better himself, even with his superior tools and intelligence. 

These small “snails”, “drills”, “borers”, and “snail-bores”, as they are variously called, belong to several 
species of Natica, Purpura, Anachis, Astyris, Tritia, Tlyanassa, ete.; but the master and most destructive, as well 
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as most abundant of them all, is the Urosalpinx cinerea of Stimpson. It is this which is the common “drill” of the 
oyster-beds; and it is its eggs, laid in small vase-shaped capsules, which are often found attached in groups to the 
under surfaces of stones. Several of the small mollusks mentioned above lay eggs in this way, but the drill’s 
capsules have very short stalks, or are almost sessile, and are compressed with an ovate outline, while angular 
ridges pass down their sides. The natural home of the drill is the tide-pools and weedy borders of rocky shallows, 
where barnacles, hydroids, anemones, rock-loving limpets, and other associated forms that find shelter among the 
alew, afford it abundant food. Though this is precisely where the mussels grow till the rocks are almost black 
with them, it is said that they are never attacked by the drills. 

The Urosalpinx sometimes stray to the oyster-beds, but is usually carried there with the seed- supplies, and 
finding plenty of nourishment live and increase. Though its multiplication is not very rapid, it is fast enough 
to make it a very serious obstacle to success, in the course of a few years. In nearly every case, I was told that 
formerly there were no drills, but now the oyster-beds were overrun. This was reported in particular of the Great 
South bay of Long Island and at Keyport, New Jersey. I heard less of its ravages in New Jersey, except in the 
Delaware; but in Chesapeake bay nearly every dredge-haul in any part of Maryland or Virginia waters, brings 
up; the Potomac seems to be the district least infested. Of course, in such natural haunts as the rocky shores 
of Buzzard’s bay and Connecticut, would be present if there were no oysters, and are all the harder to dislodge. 

Once having attacked an oyster-bed, they work with rapidity ; and seem to make sudden and combined attacks 
at considerable intervals. -Their disappearance from certain restricted localities, too, for a long time, is 
unexplained. 

What is the best way to combat them, or whether there is any hope of ridding the beds of them, are questions 
often discussed by oyster-culturists. It is certain that a great deal of trouble might be avoided, if care were 
exercised in culling seed, to throw out—not into the water, but on the ground or deck—all the drills, instead of 
carrying them to one’s beds, deliberately planting them, and then grumbling at destruction which previous care 
would have avoided. It would cost less, in point of mere labor, no doubt, to prevent this plague than to cure it 
when it becomes no longer endurable. Some planters clean up pieces of bottom very thoroughly before planting, in 
order to get all this sort of vermin out of their way, as well as to stir up the mud and fit it for the reception of spat. 
It is on hard bottom that drills are especially troublesome, and here some planters go over the ground with a fine- 
meshed dredge in order to get them up, but they fail to catch all. This is done at Norwalk, Connnecticut, I know, 
and the men who have steamers, find in the celerity with which they are able to accomplish this sort of work, a great 
argument against any restriction to exclusively sailing-rig. 

The drill can be exterminated to a great extent, also, by diligently destroying its eggs. Small boys might well 
be paid to search for them and destroy them, among the weedy rocks by the shore, at low tide. A gentleman 
at Sayville, Long Island, assured me that in those years when large eels were plentiful, the drills were kept 
down because the eels fed on their eggs. This gentleman said, that in the Great South bay the drills were nearly 
conquering the planters; and he advised the removal of all shells from the bottom of the bay, in order that the 
drills might have nothing left on which to place their eggs. This might do there, where there are no rocks along 
the shore and the drill is not native; but I doubt whether so sweeping a measure of protection could ever be carried 
out. 

On the Pacific coast Gastrochena, and various pholadiform mollusks are a great bane to the oyster-beds, but they 
penetrate by digging burrows wherein their whole shell is lodged. Large numbers of these, with the help of boring- 
worms and sponges, may so riddle a reef as to cause its entire disintegration. 

THE WINKLE.—Destructive pests on the oyster-beds are, also, found in the two large, spiral mollusks, Sycotypus 
canaliculatus and Fulgur carica, which along the coast are confounded under the names “periwinkle”, “winkle”, 
“wrinkle” (New England), and “conch” (southern), with occasionally a distinguishing prefix. Various other large 
shells also come under these generally applied names; and in the Gulf of Mexico we have, additionally, the “ king 
conch”, “queen conch”, and ‘“ horse conch”, all of which are edible. 

The Sycotypus is more common north of New York—though it does not exist at all beyond Cape Cod—while 
along the coast of New Jersey and southward it is the Fulgur which is chargeable with nearly all mischief 
perpetrated, since the other species is rarely seen. Occasionally, as Verrill mentions, specimens of both may be 
found crawling on sandy flats or ip the tide pools, especially during the spawning-season, but they do not ordinarily 
live in such situations, but in deeper water and on harder bottoms off shore. It is needless to say that they do not 
burrow at all, though they are able to insert the posterior part of the foot into the sand sufiiciently to afford them 
a strong anchorage against currents. A very soft or a very rocky bottom they equally avoid. 

The curious egg-cases of these mollusks, to which the names “sea-ruffle” and ‘sea-necklace” are often given 
by fishermen, always attract the attention of visitors to the seaside, who find them cast upon the beaches; and we 
can well echo the pious exclamation of the old historian of Martha’s Vineyard, “the Author of nature makes a 
wonderful and copious provision for the propagation of this worm”. 

As shown in the figure} the eggs are discharged in a series of disk-shaped, subcireular, or reniform, yellowish 
capsules, parchment-like in texture, united by one edge to a stout stem of the same kind of material, often a foot 
and a half or two feet in length. “The largest capsules, about an inch in diameter, are in the middle, the size 
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decreasing toward each end. On the outer border is a small circular or oval spot, of thinner material, which the 
young ones break through when they are ready to leave the capsules, each of which, when perfect, contains twenty 
to thirty or more eggs or young shells, according to the season.” Verrill adds interesting particulars as follows: 

Dr. Elliott Coues, who has observed Fulgur carica forming its cases at Fort Macon, North Carolina, states that the females bury 
themselves a few inches below the surface of the sand on the flats that are uncovered at low-water, and remain stationary during the 


process. The string of capsules is gradually thrust upward as fast as formed, and finally protrudes from the surface of the sand, and, 


when completed, lies exposed on its surface. The string begins as a simple shred, two or three inches long, without well-formed cases ; 


the first cases are small and imperfect in shape, but they rapidly increase in size and soon become perfect, the largest being in the 
middle; the series ends more abruptly than it begun, with a few smaller and less perfect capsules. The number of capsules varies 
considerably, but there are usually seventy-five to one hundred or more. At Fort Macon Dr. Coues observed this species spawning in May, 
but at New Haven they spawn as early as March and April. It is probable that the period of spawning extends over several months. Mr. 
Sanderson Smith thinks that they also spawn in autumn on Long Island. It is not known how long a time each female requires for the 
formation of her string of capsules. There are two forms of these capsules, about equally abundant in this region. In one the sides of the 
capsules are nearly smooth, but the edge is thick or truncate along most of the circumference, and crossed by numerous sharp transverse 
ridges or partitions, dividing it into facets. Dr. Coues states that these belong to Fulqur carica. An examination of the young shells, 
ready to leave the capsules, confirms this. The other kind has larger and thinner capsules, with a thin, sharp outer edge, while the sides 
have radiating ridges or raised lines. Sometimes the sides are unlike, one being smooth and more or less concave, the other convéx and 
crossed by ten or twelve radiating, elevated ridges, extending to the edge. This kind was attributed to Pulgur carica by Dr. G. H. Perkins, 
and formerly by Mr. Sanderson Smith, but a more careful examination of the young shells, within the capsules, shows that they belong to 
Sycotypus canaliculata. 

Eggs so exposed are subject to numberless accidents, being drifted ashore, ground to pieces by storms, and 
no doubt eaten by bottom-feeding fishes, so that only a few eggs out of the hundreds in each “necklace”. are ever 
born, or, accomplishing that, are able to survive the perils of unprotected youth and grow to adult age and SE 
ieee once done so, however, this mollusk probably lives to a very great age. 

An examination of the plate, or, better, of a specimen, will show that in both species the muscular part is large 
and strong and the mouth powerful. The food of the conch being mainly the flesh of other mollusks, its method 
of killing them is one of brute strength, since it is unprovided with the silicious, file-like tongue, by means of which 
the small “drills” set at naught the shelly armor of their victims. The conch is a greater savage than this. 
Seizing upon the unfortunate oyster, unable to ran away, he envelops his shell in the concave under-surface of his 
foot, and, by just such a muscular action as yon would employ in grasping an object in the palm of your fist, crushes 
the shell into fragments and feasts at leisure on the flesh thus exposed. Where oysters or other prey are abundant, 
this operation is quickly repeated and vastly destructive. One planter in the upper part of Buzzard’s bay, where 
this pest is very troublesome, told me that one winkle was capable of killing a bushel of oysters in a single hour. 
They do not confine themselves to oysters altogether, of course; any mollusks or other marine animal, sluggish 
and weak enough to be caught and broken up, suffering from their predacity. I was told in New Jersey, by an 
intelligent man, that the conch would even draw the razor-shell out of his burrow and devour it. If this be true, 
no doubt the soft clam also falls a victim to the same marauder. The quahaug is generally safe in his massive 
shells. 

The oyster-beds most subject to attack and harm by the winkles and conchs, are those planted in water which 
is quite salt, as is the practice in New England and Long Island sound. The beds of the Great South bay, Staten 
Island, and the southern Jersey coast, are well protected by the outer beaches from the sea, and to these barriers 
owe their immunity from the Fulgwr, while the Sycotypus, though present inside the beaches, seems to do small 
damage. Oystermen will tell you, also, that beds which are disturbed from time to time by the planter, will suffer 
more harm than neglected beds, especially in summer. Of course, the report is to be expected, that where planting 
has gone on for many years, there these predatory mollusks have visibly increased in numbers. 

In regard to ridding our beds of this pest, I can only advise, as heretofore, that every effort be made to 
destroy every specimen taken and every “necklace” of eggs which can be got hold of. The trawl, tangles, ete., 
recommended for the suppression of starfishes, would take up these eggs at the same time, and thus increase their 
efficiency. Persistent fighting is the only resource against this enemy. 

Some points of minor interest may be mentioned before leaving this subject. Both of these shells were used 
by the Indians of the coast ceremonially, and as material for the making of white wampum, their money of inferior 
value, which consisted of bead-shaped sections of the central column of the shell. From them, also, were fashioned 
sundry articles of service and ornament, such as trowels, spoons, and dippers; they are sometimes even yet called 
“ladle shells”. The Indians ate the animals, too, when hard pressed for food, and have been followed in this 
practice by the whites, to some extent. De Voe says they used sometimes to be sent into Catherine market, New 
York, from Long Island, and found sale; “but,” he adds, “they are not generally relished, beg somewhat strong 
flavored. They are mostly used by the poor who live near the coast.” Several foreign mollusks, not greatly 
different, are eaten—generally being boiled—and perhaps proper cooking would make these conchs more palatable 
than they have hitherto proved. 

THE DRUM.—Perhaps as destructive an agent as the conchs and winkles, is the fish known as the drumfish, 
(Pogonias cromis, Linn.); for, although this plague is not steadily present, when it does occur the devastation is 
enormous. ‘Let us make a visit,” says that brightest of American writers on animals and out-of-door matters, 
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“to one of these orderly communities in Oysterdom known as a ‘planting-ground’. We are seated in a boat, and, 
gliding through the phosphorescent sheen, soon near the oyster-bed. It is a moonlight night, about the close of 
summer. Hark! what singular sound is that? Boom! boom! boom! Almost sepulchral, and, strange to say, it 
comes up from beneath the waters. One would think they were Nereids’ groans. The oystermen, whose capital 
lies invested there, hear it with sad forebodings of loss, which they cannot well sustain. It is one of a school of 
visitors who come with marauding purpose. The fishermen call it the big drum. This drumfish is known among 
naturalists by the name Pogonias chromis. The acknowledged beat of this secamp is the Gulf Stream, from Cape 
Cod to Florida; and a terrible fellow is this Pogonias, for he is recorded as having attained the great weight of 
eighty pounds. One of twenty-five pounds would be but an ordinary affair. Their mouths are furnished with 
pavements of hard teeth, a little rounding on the top, and set together exactly as are the cobble-stones of the old 
city highways. The function of these dental pavements is to crunch the young oysters, which, after being crushed, 
are thus swallowed, shells and all.” 

The great schools in which these fish go are illustrated by the following records: 

On Monday last John Earle and sons caught, with a seine, at one draught, in Bristol ferry, 719 drumfish, weighing upward of 50 
pounds each. Niles’ Weekly Register, July, 1833, also says: “Some days ago a haul was made in Great Egg Harbor bay, near Bearsley’s 
point, cape May, at which 218 drumfish were caught, their entire weight being from 8,000 to 9,000 pounds. This is said to be the largest 
haul of that description of fish ever made in that bay.” 

Another still larger, noticed as a great haul of drumfish: ‘‘On Wednesday, June 5, 1°04,”’ says the postmaster of Oyster Ponds, 
Long Island, ‘‘one seine drew on shore at this place at a single haul 12,250 fish, the average weight of which was found to be 33 pounds, 
making in the aggregate 202 tons, 250 pounds. ‘This undoubtedly is the greatest haul of this kind ever known in this country. A hundred 
witnesses are ready to attest the truth of the above statement. They are used for manure.” 

Knowing the carnivorous propensity of the fish, one can easily imagine how an inroad of such a host must 
affect an oyster-ground. They do not seem to make any trouble, however, north of New York city, and rarely along 
the south side of Long Island. At Staten Islandand Keyport they come in every few years and devastate thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property. Such a memorable visitation happened about 1850, in July. The following summer 
the planters in Prince’s bay, fearing a repetition of the onslaught, anchored shingles and pieces ef waste tin on 
their beds, scattering them at short intervals, in the hope that their dancing, glittering surfaces might act as 
‘“‘scare-crows” to frighten the fish away. Whether as an effect of this, or because of a general absence, no more 
drums appeared. In New York bay, off Caven point, where the old “ Black Tom reef” is now converted into an 
island, one planter of Keyport lost his whole summer’s work—material and labor—in a single September week, 
through an attack by drums. A City Island planter reported to me a loss of $10,000 in one season a few years ago; 
but the East river is about the northern limit of the drums, at least as a nuisance to oyster-culture, so far as I can 
learn. The vexation of it is, too, that the drum does not seem to eat half of what he destroys ; but, on the contrary, 
a great school of them will go over a bed, wantonly crushing hundreds of oysters and dropping them untasted, but 
in fragments, on the bottom. 

In return, the drum is himself an edible fish, but of rather poor quality, and only seen in market between July 
and October. There is a tradition that there were only ten species of fish known to the Dutch when they discovered 
America. When they caught the shad they named it el/t (eleventh) ; the bass tewal/t (twelfth); and the drum, 
dertienen (thirteenth). Our name, however, owes its origin to the strange, hollow, roaring noise the fish makes in 
the water, like the roll of a muffled drum. 

When drums are absent, various other carnivorous fishes prey upon oysters, such as the tautog, sheepshead, 
toad-fish, members of the cod family (if any of them ever get near a bed, which is rarely at present), and the skates 
or rays. Of all these the sting-ray or “stingaree” of the fishermen (including several sorts of Dybastes) is the 
chief. He is always present and steadily at work along the whole coast. Lying flat on the bottom, he works 
his triangular flippers until he has washed away the sand from about the oyster he wishes to seize, if it is at all 
concealed, and then crushes it between his powerful jaws. Even clams do not escape his sagacity in capture and 
strength of mastication, but are devoured in great numbers. A dredge can hardly be hauled from New Jersey to 
Cape Cod, without bringing one or more of these enemies of the hard-working oysterman. 

MINOR ENEMIES.—Beside these foes, many minor “vermin” must be contended with. The oyster-catcher, 
and other birds, steal not a few at low tide. Barnacles, annelids, and masses of hydroid-growth sometimes form 
about the shells, and intercept the nutriment of the mollusk, until he is nearly or quite starved; this is particularly 
true in southern waters. At Staten Island the planters are always apprehensive of trouble from the colonization 
of mussels on their oyster-beds. The mussels having established themselves grow rapidly, knit the oysters together 
by their tough threads, making culling very difficult, and take much of the food which otherwise would help fatten 
the more valuable shellfish. In the Delaware bay the spawn of squids, in the shape of clusters of egg-cases, 
appropriately called “ sea-grapes”, often grows on the oysters so thickly, during the inaction of summer, that when 
the fall winds come, or the beds are disturbed by a dredge, great quantities of oysters rise to the surface, buoyed 
up by the light parasitic “grapes”, and are floated away. ‘This is a very curious danger. Lastly, certain crabs are 
to be feared—chiefly the Callinectes hastatus, our common “soft crab”, and the Cancer irroratus. Probably the latter 
is the more hurtful of the two. I have heard more complaint on this score at the western end of the Great South 
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bay, Long Island, than anywhere else. Mr. Edward Udall told me that the crab was the greatest of all enemies to 
oysters on the Oak Island beds. They eat the small oysters, up to the size of a quarter dollar, chewing them all to 
bits. These are on the artificial beds, for they do not seem to trouble the natural growth. But attracted by broken 
oysters, when the planter is working, they come in crowds to that point. Mr. Udall stated that once he put down 
500 bushels of seed brought from Brookhaven, and that it was utterly destroyed by these crabs within a week, and 
while he was still planting. He could see the crabs, and they numbered one to every fifty oysters. It is well 
known that in Europe the crabs are very destructive to planted beds, and it is quite possible that many mysterious 
losses may be charged to these rapacious and insidious robbers. By the way, Aldrovandus, and other of the 
naturalists of the Middle Ages, entertained a singular notion relative to the crab and the oyster. They state that 
the crab, in order to obtain the animal of the oyster, without danger to their own claws, watch their opportunity 
when the shell is open to advance without noise and cast a pebble between their shells, to prevent their closing, 
and then extract the animal in safety. ‘What craft!” exclaims the credulous author, “in animals that are 
destitute of reason and voice.” 

THE OYSTER-CRABS.—In respect to the little crab, which becomes red in the cooked oyster, but is greenish- brown 
in life, opinion is divided as to whether its presence is of any harm to the oyster whose shells give it shelter; but 
the probability is that it is not. Its scientific name is Pinnotheres ostrewm, and its history briefly as follows, so far 
as concerns the present inquiry : 

The little red oyster-crab seems to be a parasite. He slips in and out of the oyster almost at pleasure, and 
enjoys a portion of all the good things the oyster feeds upon. We are told that a careful examination shows that 
they are almost invariably females and full of eggs. The males are so exceedingly rare that it is a matter of 
astonishment how the propagation of the species is effected and maintained. These crabs were regarded as 
luxuries by George Washington. 

THE OYSTER-CRAB AS MESSMATE AND PURVEYOR.—It is many years, writes Mr. John A. Ryder, since Mr, 
Say named the little oyster-crab of our coasts Pinnotheres ostreum, and its habits in relation to the oyster seem 
to have excited but little interest, especially in foreign waters. Professor Verrill, in his report to the United 
States Fish Commission, observes that it is the female which lives in the oyster, and that the male, which is smaller 
and quite unlike the female, is rarely if ever seen to occur, but that it has been seen by him swimming at the 
surface of the water in the middle of Vineyard Sound, His statement that it occurs wherever oysters occur, I 
cannot agree with, since out of many hundreds of St. Jerome oysters which I saw opened, I never saw a specimen 
of Pinnotheres; they may occur, but rarely. This little crab has quite a number of allies which inhabit various 
living mollusks, holothurians, ete., of which admirable accounts are given by Van Beneden, in his work on animal 
parasites and messmates. 

- There can be no doubt that the oyster-crab is a true messmate, and it is highly probable that the presence of 
these animals in the oyster is rather to be regarded as advantageous than otherwise. The animal lives in the gill 
cavity of the oyster, and, as will be seen from the following observations, may be the means of indirectly supplying 
its host with a part of its food. During a reconnoitering trip down the Chesapeake on the yacht Lookout, in the 
first week of July last, in dredging, some oysters were hauled up which contained Pinnotheres. In the case which 
I am about to describe, the included crab was a female, with the curiously expanded abdomen folded forward under 
the thorax and partially covering a huge mass of brownish eggs. Upon examining these eggs, what was my 
astonishment to find that they afforded attachment to a great number of compound colonies of the singular bell 
animalcule, Zodthamnium arbusculum. Upon further examination, it was found that the legs and back of the animal 
also afforded points of attachment for similar colonies, and that here and there, where some of the individuals of a 
colony of Zodthamnium had been separated from their stalks, numerous minute rod-like vibriones had affixed 
themselves by one end. In this way it happens that there is a quadruple commensalism established, since we have 
the vibriones fixed and probably nourished from the stalks of the Zodthamnium, while the latter is benefited by 
the stream of water drawn in by the cilia of the oyster, and the last feeds itself and its protégé, the crab, from 
the same food-bearing current. Possibly the crab inside the shell catches and swallows food which, in its entire 
state, could not be taken by the oyster, but in any event the small crumbs which would fall from the mouth and 
claws of the crab would be carried to the mouth of the oyster, so that nothing is wasted. We must consider the 
crab, with its forest of bell animalcules, in still another light. Since the animalcules are well fed in their strange 
position, it is but natural to suppose that they would propagate rapidly. They multiply in two ways, viz, by 
dividing both lengthwise and crosswise, one-half of the product being set free, and known swarmers. These cast-off 
germs of the animalcule colonies are no doubt hurried alung in the vortex created by the cilia of the gills and palps, 
carried to the mouth and swallowed as part of the daily allowance of the food of the oyster. We are accordingly 
obliged to look upon the Pinnotheres in this case as a.veritable nursery, upon whose body animalcules are continually 
propagated and set free as part of the food-supply of the oyster, acting as host to the crab. I do not suppose, however, 
that such a condition will always be found to obtain, and it must also be remembered that myriads of Zodthamniwn 
colonies were dredged up on alg from the bottom in the immediate vicinity. Such an abundance of germs in the 
water would favor their being readily transplanted or fixed to the bedy of the oyster-crab.* 


*Report of T. B. Ferguson, a fish commissioner of Maryland, for 1881, pp. 24, 25 
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62. FATALITIES TO WHICH OYSTERS ARE SUBJECT. 


SEpDIMENT.—In addition to the active, animate enemies of the oyster, the beds suffer seriously, at certain times, 
from the elements, as has been pointed out frequently in the preceding pages. Great storms will sweep the oysters 
all off the beds, bury them under shifting sand or mud, or heap upon them the drifting wrack torn from the shores. 
Beds which lie at the mouths of rivers are liable to be injured by floods also, which keep the water wholly fresh, or 
bring down enormous quantities of silt and floating matter, which settles on the beds and smothers the oysters. 

A few years ago a large tract of peat was drained at Grangemouth, Scotland. The loose mud and moss was 
carried down the drains upon an oyster-bed in the estuary ; the consequence was that the oysters were covered over 
with mud, and entirely destroyed. Nothing is so fatal to oysters as a mud storm, exceptit be a sand storm. The 
mud and the sand accumulate in the oyster’s delicate breathing organs, and suffocate him. 

Mr. John A. Ryder, already quoted in the previous paragraphs, writes as follows about mud, as injurious to 
oysters: 

“The origin of the black ooze at the bottom can be traced directly to the sediment held in suspension in the 
water, which slowly ebbs and flows in and out of the inclosure, carrying with it in its going and coming a great 
deal of light organic and inorganic débris, the former part of which is mainly derived from the comminuted 
fragments of plants growing in the creek. This seemed to be thé true history indicated by what was noticed in 
studying the box-collector. The same opinion is held as to the origin of this mud by both Coste and Fraiche in 
their works on oyster-culture. 

“There is probably no worse enemy of the oyster-culturist than this very mud or sediment. It accumulates on 
the bottom of the oyster-grounds, where, in course of time, it may become deep enough to cause serious trouble. 
Especially is this true of ponds from which the sea ebbs, and to which it flows through a narrow channel. The 
falling leaves from neighboring trees in autumn also contribute to this pollution, as well as heavy rains which 
wash deleterious materials into it. 

“Adult oysters which are immersed in part in this mud struggle hard to shut it out from their shells. If one 
will notice the inside of the shells of oysters which have grown in a muddy bottom, it will often be seen that there 
are blister-like cavities around the edges of the valves filled with mud, or a black material of a similar character. 
There is not the slightest doubt in my mind, that in these cases the animal, in order to keep out the intruding mud 
has had recourse to the only available means at its command. A great many of the oysters in the pond are 
affected in this manner, but it is extremely uncommon to find shells of this kind in opening oysters coming from a 
hard bottom. It is easy to understand that such efforts at keeping out the mud from the shell will not only waste 
the life-forces of the animal, but also tend to greatly interfere with its growth. The importance, therefore, of 
artificial preparation is apparent, where it is desirable to establish ponds for the successful culture of this mollusk. 

“Only in one case have I observed that the mud tended to impair the flavor and color of the oyster. In this 
instance the animal was thoroughly saturated with the black ooze, the very tissues seeming to be impregnated 
with the color, the stomach and intestine loaded to engorgement with the mud, the animal manifesting every sign 
_ of being in a decidedly sickened condition. The cause of this was probably that the shell, with its tenant, had 
sunken too deeply into the mud when the ingestion of the black ooze commenced, giving rise to the remarkable 
changes which I have recorded. No doubt had this condition of things for any length of time, the animal would 
have been smothered by the mud.” * 

Mup AND THE YOUNG FRY.—“‘The accumulation of the slightest quantity of sediment around a young oyster 
would tend to impede its respiration, and in that way destroy it, yet in the natural beds there are so few naturally clean 
places which remain so, that it is really surprising that so many young oysters pass safely through the critical periods 
of their lives without succumbing to the smothering effects of mud and sediment. When itis borne in mind, that at 
the time the infant oyster settles down and fixes itself once and for all time to one place, from which it has no power 
to move itself, it measures at the utmost one-eightieth of an inch, it will not be hard to understand how easily the 
little creature can be smothered, even by a very small pinch of dirt. The animal, small as it is, must already begin 
to breathe just in the same way asits parents did before it. Like them its gills soon grow as little filaments covered 
with cilia, which cause a tiny current of water to pass in and out of the shell. The reader’s imagination may be here 
allowed to estimate the feeble strength of that little current, which is of such vital importance to the tiny oyster, 
and the ease with which it may be stopped by a very slight accumulation of dirt. Md6bius estimates that each oyster 
which is born has 7444-00 Of a chance to survive and reach adult age. So numerous and effective are the adverse 
conditions which surround the millions of eggs matured by a single female, that only the most trifling fraction ever 
develop, as illustrated by the above circulation. The egg of the oyster being exceedingly small and heavier than 
water, immediately falls to the bottom upon being set free by the parent. Should the bottom be oozy or composed 
of sediment, its chances of development are meager indeed. Irrecoverably buried, the eggs do not, in all probability, 
have the chance to begin to develop at all. The chances of impregnation are also reduced, because the male and 


*John A. Ryder in report of T. B. Ferguson, a fish commissioner of Maryland, for 1851, pp. 48, 49. 
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female oysters empty their generative products directly into the surrounding water, whereby the likelihood of the 
eges meeting with the male cells becomes diminished. What with falling into the mud and what with a lessened 
chance of becoming impregnated, it is not unlikely that Mobius’ estimate is very nearly correct; but the American 
oyster, whose yield of eggs is much greater, not only on account of its larger size, but also because the eggs are 
smaller than those of the European, has probably still fewer chances of survival.* The vigorous growth of small 
organisms on surfaces fitted for the attachment of young oysters also tends to cause sediment to gather in such 
places in the interstices of the little organic forest, where the eggs of the oyster no doubt often become entombed or 
smothered by the crowded growth surrounding them.” t 

INTERFERENCE OF OTHER ANIMAL LIFE.—‘ We have called attention,” continues Mr. Ryder, “to the probable 
interference of small organic growths to the fixation of the young fry; ih practice it is found that the larger 
organic growths which establish themselves on the collectors also become injurious. The two most conspicuous 
types are the sessile ascidians or tunicates and the barnacles. I have frequently found fully one-half of the surface 
of a slate covered with a dense colony of ascidians; in this condition a great percentage of available surface is 
lost which ought to serve for the attachment of spat. The surfaces so occupied would also be comparatively clean 
were it not for these organisms, which actually become a serious annoyance. They, like the oyster, affix themselves 
to the slates while still in the free swimming larval stage, since the surfaces designed for the oyster are equally 
well adapted to them. The barnacles, which also affix themselves in great numbers, become a nuisance for the same 
reason. The larval barnacle isan extremely active little creature, and daslies about in the water with great rapidity. 
As soon as it has completed this stage of its growth, it betakes itself to some object, to the surface of which it 
attaches itself by the head end, when a singular change takes place, at the end of which it is found that it has 
begun the construction of the curious conical shell which it inhabits. They grow very rapidly, so that in a couple 
of months the shell will already measure over half an inch in diameter. In this way farther inroads are made upon 
the room which should be taken up by oysters. 

“Of course the larger types are not alone in taking up space, since infusoria, bryozoa, polyps, etc., are also 
culpable, as well as algie, such as diatoms and the higher forms. The only remedy for this accumulation of animal 
growths on the surfaces of the slates and other collecting apparatus, will be to have the frames which hold the slate 
in position so arranged that each tile, shingle, or slate can be removed, in order that it may be readily overhauled 
and these organisms removed from the surfaces which it is desired shall remain clean. This work would have to be 
done at intervals of every two or three weeks, and should be conducted with great care, so as not to remove the 
oysters which have affixed themselves along with the other things which it is the intention to destroy. The removal 
of the smaller forms from the surfaces of the slate would be more difficult, and attended with danger to the fry 
already attached. With this object in view, I would suggest the use of wooden racks or frames lying horizontally, 
which would receive the slates into deep notches made with a saw, so as to hold them vertically or edgewise, 
rendering their removal, for the purposes of cleansing, and their replacement, an easy matter. Other devices would 
no doubt answer the same purpose, and be more convenient even than the last. If posts were securely fixed in the 
bottom eight or ten feet apart, so as to project a foot or so above the water at the highest tide, a single board six 
inches wide, nailed against the tops of the posts edgewise, and extending from one to the other, would provide a 
simple arrangement from which to hang the slates singly, by means of galvanized wire fastened or hooked to nails 
partly driven inte the board. By the help of this plan one man with a boat could overhaul many hundreds of 
slates ina single day, and effectually care for them for a whole season. This last contrivance would not answer 
well, perhaps, where there was a swift current, but would be a most admirable arrangement in still ponds or “claires”. 
In such places the whole area might be provided with posts grouped or placed in rows, so that when the attendant 
was at work he could pass in order from one row to the other in a narrow boat, or two attendants in one boat could 
take care of two rows, the ones on either hand, at the same time.’ 

Foop oF THE OYSTER.—‘The food of this mollusk, as is well known, consists entirely of microscopic beings 
and fragments of organic matter, which are carried by currents from the palps and gills, which have been already 
described, to the large mouth of the animal at the hinge-end of the shell. The inside of the gullet and stomach, 
like some other parts of the body, are covered with cilia, so that food once fairly in the mouth will be carried by 
their action down to the cavity of the stomach, where it is carried into the folds and deep pouches in its walls, and 
even into the openings of the bile duets, to undergo digestion or solution, so as to be fitted in its passage through 
the intestine, to be taken into the circulation, and finally disposed of in building up the structures of the body. 

“Along with the food which is taken, a very large amount of indigestible dirt, or inorganic matter, is carried in, 
which in a great measure fills up the intestine, together with the refuse or waste from the body. This material, 
when examined, reveals the fact that the oyster subsists largely on diatoms, a low type of moving plants which 
swim about in the water, incased in minute sandstone cases, or boxes, of the most delicate beauty of workmanship, 


* According to estimates which I have made, based on the figures of the eggs of Ostrea edulis, given by M. Davaine, they are y}y of an 
inch in diameter. Estimates based on the figures of Lacaze Duthiers give 45 of an inch, while Mébius estimates the size of the young 
try at +}; of an inch. 

tOp. cit., pp. 49-50. 
tOp. cit., pp. 50, 51, 52. 
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These, when found in the intestine, have usually had their living contents dissolved out by the action of the digestive 
juices of the stomach. I have found in our own species of oyster, the shells of three different genera of diatoms, 
viz, Campylodiscus, Coscinodiscus, and Navicula. The first is a singularly bent form; the second is discoidal; and 
the last boat-shaped, and all are beautifully marked. Of these three types, I saw a number of species, especially 
of the latter, but as I was not an authority upon the systematic history of any of them, I had to neglect the 
determination of the species. No doubt many more forms are taken as food by the oyster, since I saw other forms 
in which the living matter inside the silicious cases was brown, the same as in most of the preceding forms, which 
[have indicated. Some of these brown forms were so plentiful as to color a considerable surface whereon they 
grew of the same tint as themselves. But in no instance have I found any indications of the animal of the oyster 
becoming colored by feeding on these diatoms, as it is said the European oyster does when feeding on Navicula 
ostrearia, which is green, imparting its own green color to the fluids, and thus to the tissues of such oysters as may be 
so situated as to readily feed upon it. A recent writer* gives an account of some experiments made by M. Puysegur, 
of sissable in artificially producing this green color, from which I quote: ‘In each plate [filled with water charged 
with green diatoms], according to its size, we put three to six perfectly white oysters which had never been in the 
‘clears’, and the shells of which had been previously washed and brushed clean. In similar plates, like numbers 
of the same oysters were laid in ordinary sea-water. Twenty-six hours after the commencement of the experiment 
the oysters in the water charged with diatoms had all acquired a marked greenish hue; the other oysters remained 
unaltered. * * * After the oyster had turned green it was laid in ordinary sea-water for a few days, when the 
greenness disappeared altogether. It reappeared when the oyster was replaced in fresh water containing Navicula 
ostrearia.” M. Decaisne, of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, repeated the experiments with the same results. 

“Beside the diatoms, the spores of algze, the larvie or young of many animals, such as sponges, bryozoa, hydroids, 
worms, mollusks, many of which are small enough to be taken in by the oyster, though their bodies in most cases 
being soft and without a skeleton, it is impossible to find any traces, either in the stomach or intestine, of their 
remains, to indicate that they have formed a part of the bill of fare of the animal. What, however, demonstrates 
that such small larval organisms do help to feed the oyster, is the fact that at the heads of the small inlets or creeks 
along the Chesapeake, where the water is but little affected by the tides and is somewhat brackish and inclined to 
be stagnant, there always appears to be a relatively greater development of a somewhat characteristic surface or 
shallow water fauna of minute forms. 

“Tn St. Jerome creek the microscopic fauna of its headwaters is entirely different from that of the body of the 
creek ; two minute forms inhabit in vast numbers the former, while I sought in vain for them in the more open and 
eenveable waters of the main body of the inlet, which are brought into active movement twice a day by the 
action of the tides. One of these forms, an infusorian,t+ one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length, was found covering 
every available surface of attachment, so that countless multitudes of the naked young would be swimming about 
in the water previous to building the curious spiral tubes which they inhabit—admirably fitted in this state as food 
for the oyster. Beside the type referred to, there were a number of other infusorians, which in their so-called 
swarming stages of development, the young would become available as oyster-food. Of such types I noticed 
four different species, either belonging or very nearly related to the genus Cothwrnia; all of the forms built tubes 
for themselves. I also noticed several forms of bell animalcules, the swarmers of which would become available 
as food for the oysters lying in the vicinity. 

“The diatoms did not seem to me to be more abundant in the headwaters than in the open creek. There was 
one moss animal of remarkable character, which I found in the headwaters only. This creature was very abundant, 
and no doubt its embryos, like those of the infusoria referred to, were available as food. 

“Of free-swimming infusorians, I noticed a number of genera; one especially attracted my attention from its 
snake-like appearance and singularly rapid contortions; it had a tuft of vibrating hairs or cilia at the head end in 
close relation with the mouth. Another more abundant type was the curious genus Euplotes, with a thick shell 
inclosing the soft protoplasm of the body; the latter was of an oval form, flat beneath and rounded on the back, 
so that the resemblance, when the large foot like cilia were in motion, carrying the animal about, was strikingly like 
a very minute tortoise, the resemblance being heightened when the animal was viewed from the side. 

“ Rod-like alge, of minute size, the larvea of crustacz, especially the vast numbers of extremely small larval 
copepeda, must enter as a perceptible factor into the food-supply of the oyster. 

“There is no doubt but that the comparatively quiescent condition of the headwaters of these inlets and creeks, 
available as oyster-planting grounds, are more favorable to the propagation of minute life than the open bay or 
creeks, where the temperature is lower and less constant. Practically, this is found to be true, for oystermen seein 
to be generally agreed that oysters “fatten” more rapidly, that is, feed more liberally in the headwaters—blind 
extremities of the creeks—than elsewhere. This notion of the oystermen is in agreement with my own observations 
during the past year. Oystermen also assert that oysters ‘‘fatten” more rapidly in shallow waters than in deep 
ones, a point upon which I made but few observ EELS but such as I did make tended to confirm such an opinion. 


+» E ares = - 2 
*The Green Color of | Oysters, H. M. C. i one vol, xxii, pp. 549-50, 1380, Dipanaisen ae ite ineene Maritime et Colontare: 
February, 1580. 
+On the occurrence of Preia producta (Wright), in the Chesapeake bay.—American Naturalist, 1880, pp. 810, 811. 
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In illustration, I may contrast the condition of the oysters in the pond leased by the commission at St. Jerome and 
those dredged off Point Lookout, in twenty or thirty feet of water, on the 3d day of October, 1880. The oysters in 
the pond, by the middle or end of September, were in good condition as to flesh, and marketable, while those from 
deeper water off Point Lookout, and but little later in the season, were still extremely poor, thin and watery, and 
utterly unfit for market. These differences in condition, it seems to me, are to be attributed in a great measure to 
differences of temperature and the abundance of food, but mainly to the latter.* 

GROUND-ICE.—North of Long Island an enemy is found, which does not exist in the milder south, in the shape 
of ‘‘ ground-ice” or ‘“anchor-frost”. It is little understood, though often experienced, and I was able to collect only 
vague datain regard to it. It appears that in hard winters the bottom of the bays freezes solid in great patches, even 
ata depth of 15 or 20 feet. The mud freezes so hard that rakes cannot be pressed into it; andif a stronger implement, 
like a ship’s anchor, is able to penetrate it, the crust comes up in great chunks. These frozen patches are sometimes 
40 feet square and continue unthawed for long periods. When such “anchor-frost” takes place at an oyster-bed, 
of course the mollusks are frozen solidly into the mass, and few of them ever survive the treatment. To the Cape 
Cod planters this is a serious obstacle to success. 


* Op. cit., pp. 19-23. 


II. GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


W. AN OYSTERMAN’S DICTIONARY. 


63. PHRASES AND WORDS DESCRIPTIVE OF MOLLUSKS AND OTHER INVERTEBRATES OF 
THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


ABALONE.—Sea ear-shells, Haliotis, of various species, chiefly H. Cracherodii. (Southern California.) 

ABALONE-MEAT.—The dried animal of Haliotis. Used as food, and exported in large quantities, annually, in a 
dried condition. (California.) 

ABALONE-SHELLS.— The shells of Haliotis, prepared for commerce. Extensively used in the manufacture of 
buttons and other articles, and for ornamental purposes. (California.) 

AMBULANCE.—A box with bottom and top of wire netting, in which the “collectors”, covered with young oysters, 
are placed to protect them from their enemies, whilethe water is freely admitted. (Irance.) 

ARk.—A_ house on a scow or other floating hulk, used as a work- and store-house in winter. (Connecticut.) See 
Scow. 

Bank.—The oyster colony or locality where they grow. (South.) See Bed, Rock, Bar, ete. 

BaRNACLE.—The slipper-limpet, Crepidula sp.; also, true barnacles. (Cape May, New Jersey.) At Cape May 
limpets are called “barnacles”, and confounded by many with the true barnacles. They grow very fast, 
apparently, for I have seen them fully half-size on the new year’s growth (or “bill”) of an oyster, showing 
that they attained all that size in a single season. When limpets grow on oysters the planter knows the 
oysters are doing well, and he expects them to prove fat and highly profitable. The explanation, I suppose, 
is that the attachment of limpets shows the oysters to be free from slime—clean and healthy—or the limpet 
spawn would not be able to attach itself. 

BASKET-FISH.—Astrophyton Agassizii, a kind of many-armed starfish. 

BarEAU.—A small, flat-bottomed boat, like a sharpie, used for moving about the oyster-beds, for clamming, and 
other light work. (Staten Island.) 

BEACH LA MAR.—The Beche le Mer, or Holothurian. (Florida reefs.) See Rathbun’s Report on Commercial 
Radiates. 

BrArv.—l. The finely-fringed margin of the oyster’s mouth, which shows near the edges of the shells. 

BrARD.—II. The protruding byssus of mussels. 

Brevp.—The bank, reef, or deposit of oysters in the water, either growing naturally or artificially, original or trans- 
planted. 

BrppiInG.—Transplanting oysters of any size to beds prepared for them, from which they are to be removed before 
the frosts of the ensuing winter. See Faiten. 

BEDDING-DOWN.—See Bedding. 

Buncu.—The broad, sloping platform which runs around the walls of an opening-house, where the oysters are 
piled for opening. Sometimes a movable table, etc., for opening oysters. 

BENCH-OYSTERS.—Those sold at a restaurant or lunch-counter, to be opened for “ plate” or “half-shell” custom. 
See Fancy, Hutra. 

BuLAck MussEL.—WMytilus borealis, a variety of Mytilus edulis. 

BLisTER.—A young oyster, not larger than a quarter dollar. See Spawn, Spat. (Barnegat to Cape May.) 
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BuiocKk.—The lignum vite conical block, having an iron chisel fixed in its top, upon which oysters are broken 
before being opened. (New York.) 

BiLoop CLAM aND BLoopy CLAmM.—The same as Blood Quahaug. 

BLoop QUAHAUG.—The young and small specimens of various species of Arcadw, supposed to be choicest food of 
the starfishes. (Narraganset bay.) See Hair Clam. 

BLUE Pornts.—Oysters originally found off Blue Point, eastern end of Great South bay, Long Island, but now 
applied to all oysters from any part of the south shore of Long Island, whether native or transplanted, 

eastward of Babylon. 

BoARD-BANK.—A platform set in the bank, or otherwise arranged so as to be alternately covered by tide aa flooded 
with fresh water, for freshening oysters before selling. (Cape May.) See Platform. 

Boat.—The little mollusk, Crepidula fornicata. (New Haven.) See Deckhead. 

BorEr.—I. The Urosalpinx cinerea. (New England.) See Drill, Snail-bore, ete. 

BoreR.—ll. A sponge, Cliona sulphurea, which eats into oyster-shells. 

Box.—A measure for oysters, equal to one-fourth of a barrel; an oblong, shallow box, with cleates as handles nailed 
on the ends. (Mobile to Texas.) 

Box-OYSTER.—An oyster from seven to ten years old, of round, handsome shape, not less than 3 inches wide and 
5 inches long. (Connecticut and New York.) See Fxtra. The name is due to the fact that many years ago 
it was customary to ship oysters of this grade to New York in boxes instead of the ordinary DEES 

Box-stEw.—A stew made of box-oysters. (New York.) 

BREAKING.—In Baltimore, the chipping of the shell preparatory to opening an oyster. See Cracking. 

BroGan.—A kind of large boat used by the oystermen of the Chesapeake. 

BrRuISER.—A short paddle used for beating sponges in process of cleaning. (F lorida.) 

Bucker.—A wooden, firkin-shaped, covered receptacle for shifting oysters; of variable capacity. 

BuGEYE.—A flat-bottomed, center-board schooner of three to fifteen tons, built of heavy timbers, without a frame. 
A bugeye is always decked over and has a cabin aft. (Chesapeake.) 

BULL-NOSE.—An old, overgrown, heavy quahaug, unfit for food. (Cape May.) 

BuNCH OYStTERS.—Those growing in clusters. (South.) See Raccoon Oysters. 

Buoy.—To buoy or buoy-off a certain piece of water area, means, in Rhode Island, to seclude it from being fished as 
long as the authorities deem proper. The area so secluded is indicated by a limit-line of buoys. 

BUSHEL-BARREL.—A barrel cut in two, holding about 14 bushels of oysters, and used as a measure. 

BUSHEL-OYSTERS.—See Oullenteens. 

BuUTTER-FISH.—The long neck clam, Mya arenaria. (Virginia.) See Soft Clam, Maninose, ete. 

CALIco CLAM.—See Sun Clam. (Florida.) 

CAPES.—Oysters from Cape Cod and Buzzard’s bay. Also, (particularly in the case of the latter) known as “ Natives”. 
(Boston.) 

CARRIER.—I. A man who makes his living by unloading the boats and carrying oysters into the warehouse scows. 
(New York and New Orleans.) 

CARRIER.—II. An oyster which will endure transportation well. (Trade term.) 

CHAPLET.-—A string of shells or other oyster-spat collectors suspended on wire. (France.) 

CHEEKS.—Edible parts of the sea-clam, Mactra solidissima. (Cape Cod.) 

CHORNIE RAKOOSHKA.—WMytilus edulis. (Russian of Alaska.) ‘ Black shells”, literally. 

CLAIRE.—An excavation, ‘‘ more or less deep, having a muddy or marly bottom, close to the edges of the sea-board, 
through which the sea-water passes into them. * * * In these claires they assume that green color 
[formerly] so much prized by the French ”.—Asplet. 

CLAM.—A_ smooth-shelled, bivalved mollusk. This word is popularly of wide application, and is a corruption, 
apparently, of the word “clamp”, preserved in the name of a huge East Indian species, and which sometimes 
attains the weight of several hundred pounds, and is used as a font for holy water in many churches, and for 
domestic purposes. The common “clam” of New England is the Mya arenaria; of New York and New Jersey, 
the Venus mercenaria. Many kinds are distinguished by an additional definitive word, prefixed, as beach-clam 
(Mactra), ete. On the Pacific coast there are many native “clams”, chiefly a species of the Saxidomus. 

CLAM-CRACKER.—A fish, a species of ray, Rhinoptera quadriloba, which molests the oyster-beds. (Savannah.) 

CLAM-SCRAPER.—See Drag-rake. 

CLAM-TrONGS.—* Differs from oyster-tongs only in the width of the head, which averages 34 feet.”—New York, 1855, 
At the present day, the tongs used for gathering clams. 

CLINK SHELL.—A name applied to various mollusks of the genus Anomia. 

CLUCKER.—An oyster injured by chill, or otherwise, so as to sound hollow when its shell is struck. In England 
this word is spelled Clock; a dealer in London wrote, ‘The last oysters lost their sea-water, aud became clocks 
and worthless.” 

CoLLECroRS.—An arrangement of arched tiles, piles of stone, hurdles, or anything similar, to collect and give 
lodgment to the spat. (Europe.) 
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CoLANDER.—A large perforated tin basin, similar to the cooking utensil of the same name, only three or four 
times as large, in which the oysters are washed. 

Concnu.—Various large, univalved, and spiral mollusks, particularly Pulgur carica. 

Coon-HEEL.—A long, slim oyster. (Connecticut.) See Razor-blade, Shanghai, Rabbit’s-ears. 

Coon OystER.—Small, shapeless, worthless stock, growing in heavy clusters along the salt marshes, or forming 
great bars. (Southern coast.) At Cape May the word is restricted to young oysters caught on the sedges. 

Cor.—See Finger stall. (Baltimore.) 

CountT.—I. Method of selling oysters in Philadelphia and New York, by enumeration instead of measurement. 

Count.—II. In respect to terrapins, one of full size, i. e., six inches long; two or three small ones will make a “count”. 
(Savannah.) 

CouNntT-CLAMS.—Quahaugs large enough to count 800 to the barrel. (Keyport, New Jersey.) 

CoyE-OYSTER.—The term cove-oyster has a trade-signification differing from that in which it is understood by 
the oysterman. The packer, by cove-oysters, simply means steamed oysters packed in hermetically sealed cans. 
They may be, in fact they are, of any and every size and quality. By ‘cove-oysters’ the oysterman means the 
single oysters scattered through the bays and creeks and old planting-grounds, occurring too sparsely to be 
taken by the ordinary methods of tonging. When the water is clear and smooth the oysterman moves slowly 
over these grounds, and when he ‘sights’ an oyster, which he can readily do in from 4 to 7 feet water, or even 
more, he picks them up singly with a pair of nippers. These oysters, as might be expected, are large, fat, and of 
good shape. They class as ‘selects’ and bring ‘top’ prices in the market, from 60 cents to $1 per bushel.”— 
Colonel M. McDonald. (Chesapeake bay.) 

Covine.—The business of picking up “ cove-oysters” (q. v.) with nippers. (Chesapeake.) 

CRACKER.—One who opens oysters by first breaking the shell with a hammer. ~ 

CRACKING.—The breaking of the oyster-shell before extracting the oyster. See Breaking. 

CRACKING-IRON.—A piece of hard iron, } inch thick, 2 inches long, and 1 inch wide, set upright in the bench upon 
which the opener rests the oyster, while he breaks the edge of the shell off with his hammer. (Fairhaven.) 
Crawu.—lI. A pen or corral made of upright stakes wattled together, intended to hold sponges while being cleaned ; 

or turtles awaiting a market. (Florida.) 

Crawu.—Il. The track of a sea-turtle to its nest. (Florida.) 

CULL-BOY.—A boy who goes in the small boat with tongers to pick over the oysters. (Virginia.) 

CULL-BOARD.—A heavy board laid athwart the gunwales, or elsewhere, upon which the oysters are broken apart 
and sorted. 

CULLENS.—See Oullins. 

CULLER.—One who picks over oysters, or culls out the worthless and smaller ones; usually a boy. 

CULLINS.—See Cullings. 

CULLINGS.—The poorer oysters remaining after the culls have been picked out. 

CULLING-TOOL.—A straight, stout, blunt, but thin-edged instrument of steel, about 10 inches long, having the 
heavy butt wound with cord to form a handle, used for knocking and prying apart a cluster of oysters. It is 
like an exaggerated and very heavy oyster-knife. But various rougher tools, of no particular form, are used for 
the same purpose. 

CULLINTEENS.—The smaller grade left after “extra”, “box”, and “cull” oysters have been picked out. (Nor- 
walk.) Formerly called ‘bushel oysters”. 

CuLLS.—Culled-out oysters; the next to the poorest grade; 4 to 5 years old. (New York and Hast river.) 

CuLrcu.—The shells, gravel, fragments of brick, or any other material placed in the water to catch the spawn of 
the oyster. See Cutch. 

CULTIVATE.—To raise oysters artificially from spawn, or from transplanted young. See Plant. 

CUNNER.—A canoe. (Chesapeake.) 

Curcu.—An American spelling of cultch. 

Cut-our.—I. To open oysters. (Providence river.) 

Cut-out.—IJ. In respect to scallops, to open them, or remove the edible part from the shells. (Rhode Island.) 

CurrER.—One who opens scallops on the boat, as they are dredged, and extracts the edible portion. (New 
England.) 

Drac.—lI. See Dredge. (Norwalk.) 

DraGc.—lIl. To dredge. 

DRAG-RAKE.—A large, heavy rake, having teeth crowded and much curved, which is often dragged (principally in 
search of clams) like a dredge. (New England.) 

DECK-HEAD.—The Crepidula. (East river.) See Slipper-limpet, boat. 

DESIGNATION.—The right to plant oysters on a certain piece of ground designated by oyster-commissioners or 
other authority (Conneeticut) ; also, the plat of ground itself, 

DEVIL-Fisu.—Cuttle-fishes, chietly octopods. 
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DREDGE.—‘‘ A scoop-net, with a heavy, rectangular iron frame for scraping the sea-bottom. The frame is about 
three times as long as high, the two longer sides having sharp edges and serving as scrapers. The net is of 
heavy twine, or of iron chain-work. The rope by which the dredge is manipulated is fastened to the ends 
of two handles, reaching forward from the ends of the frame.”—Rathbun. 

DreG.—Corruption of dredge. 

Diney.—A_ small, sharp-prowed, flat-bottomed boat, with a miniature center-board, and half-decked; used for 
running about the grounds in, and back and forth from vessels at anchor. (Southern.) 

Drirt.—The distance gone over while making a single haul of the dredge or dredges. 

DrRiLu.—A small mollusk, the Urosalpinx cinerea. See Borer. 

Drink.—To give oysters a “drink” is to place them in fresh water, over one or more tides, in order that they may 
expel the salt-water from their systems and imbibe the fresh water. This results in an increase of size and 
plumpness. This, however, only lasts for a few days. At the end of this time the oysters become lean again, 
for the increase in size is due to no material growth of flesh, but due entirely to the absorption of moisture. 
The tissues of oysters, when first taken, are saturated with the ocean brine, and when removed to fresh water, 
or that which is less salt, the external liquid passes inward more rapidly than the more saline and denser 
elements within can escape; the effect being simply to cause the oyster to swell, with no increase of its virtues. 
When the water in which the oyster is immersed is too fresh, it loses its flavor. It has been suggested, that by 
immersing the oysters for some days in concentrated brine, and then removing them to ocean water, the 
plumpness would be gained without the sacrifice of the saltness which is so agreeable to the epicure. A simple 
method of ascertaining whether the oysters increase in flesh or not, would be to take 100 or more from a given 
locality on the sea-coast, and drying them at 220° Fahrenheit and ascertaining their average weight, and then 
repeating the process for the same number of like oysters after transplanting. 

DrupGE.—See Dredge. : 

DruGcGED.—Past tense of drag (q. v.). A Connecticut man told me: ‘I heaved my drudge over and drugged the 
whole lot.” 

East RIveRs.—Oysters grown between New Haven, Connecticut, and New York. 

ETALAGE.—A place on shore where oysters are stored for sale. (France.) 

Eyr.—l. Of a scallop, the edible adductor muscle. (Long Island.) See Heart. 

Hyr.—II. The colored circular mark or cicatrix in the interior of an oyster-shell, near the hinge, where the adductor 
muscle was attached. 

FALL.—A deposit or set of spawn, or infant oysters. Used also as a verb. (South of England.) 

FANCY OysTERS.—Superior grades kept at retail, to be opened on the counter and eaten raw. In New York these 
are ‘“Saddle-Rocks”, “‘ Blue Points”, ete. See Bench. 

FATTEN.—To place oysters on floats or in fresh water, just before marketing. See Drink. 

FA?TTEN.—To bed down for growth; also to plant. Not good usage, because confusing. 

FEATHER-EDGE.—The new thin growth added to an oyster-shell each season. See Bill. 

Firsts.—Box-oysters. (New Jersey and New York city.) 

Fisu.—To fatten. (South of England.) 

FINGER SponcE.—Applied to various slender, branching forms; unmarketable. (Florida Keys.) 

FINGER-STALL.—In Fairhaven, the protection (of rubber or of twilled cotton) worn on the left hand in opening. 
See Cot. 

FIVE-FINGER.—A starfish. 

FLAT.—A flat-bottomed, square-sterned boat used by the oystermen in Prince Edward island. 

FLoatT.—A platform of planks, upon which oysters are piled and subjected to fresh water, before being taken to 
market. See Fatten. 

GARVEY.—A small scow, used to plant oysters, and take them up in for market. (Barnegat, New Jersey.) 

GAucH.—Offal resulting from culling and opening scallops. (Greenwich bay, Rhode Island.) 

GINGLES.—Various species of Anomia. (Long Island sound.) See Gold-shells ; Silver-shells. 

GLOVE SPONGE.—One of the poorest grades of Florida commercial sponges, Spongia tubulifera. 

GOLD-SHELL.—A species of Anomia. 

GouGcE.—The Pinna shell (Gulf of Mexico); also the Vermetus. The reason is, in each case that, lying buried 
in the sand, when they are stepped on by the bare-feet they make an ugly, gouging wound in the foot. 

GRAIN (or GRANE ?).—A fish-spear. (South.) This is a’ship term; in Florida the turtle-grai1ss have only one prong 
and one barb (half a barb) when anything but a “peg” is used. The fish-grains most approved have two 
prongs, each half barbed inwardly, and detachable from the pole when the fish is struck. 

GRANT.—Stipulated area “ granted” by the state for oyster-culture. (Massachusetts.) 

GRASS-SPONGE.—An inferior grade of Florida commercial sponge, Spongia cerebriformis. (Florida Keys.) 

GRAVET?E.—The oyster of the bay of Arcachon, France; so called “ from the impressions they make on the sandy 
bottom”. 
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GRAY-BEARD.—The common hydroid of northern oyster-beds, Sertularia argentea. 

GREEN-GILL.—In Richmond and Petersburg, and on the York river in Virginia, are to be found in the markets 
what are called “ green-gill oysters”. Some say they are diseased, and refuse to eat them; but the oystermen 
claim that they are perfectly wholesome, but admit that they do not sell very well, because of a prejudice 
against them. The negroes claim that they are the best in Richmond, and that they are made green by their 
being found with the green sea-weed. 

GULLY OySTERS.—Those caught on shoals, ete. (Mobile.) 

Harr.—Hydroids. The “hair” that oystermen assert grows on their oysters under certain circumstances, is an 
animal growth, which attaches itself to the shell, and is nothing put out by the oyster itself. 

HArr-cLAM.—Adult specimens of the various species of Arcade. See Blood Clam. 

HALF-DECK.—The slipper limpet, Crepidula fornicata. 

HALF-MEASURE.—A tin receptacle for the meats of opened oysters, holding 24 quarts. (New Haven.) See Measure. 

HAMPER.—An oyster-basket holding two bushels. (New York.) 

Hane.—To hang an oyster boat is to thrust a pole down beside it into the mud and cling to it, without tying. 
(Canada.) I, A, 3. 

HARD-OYSTER.—The northern “native” oyster. (Staten Island sound.) 

HerEL.—The umbo of a clam-shell. (Long Island, south shore.) Behind it is to be found “the print of a clam”. 
This distinguishes the quahaug from other bivalves, according to the fishermen. 

Hooxer.—I. In sponging, the man who hooks up the sponges from the bottom. (Florida reefs.) 

Hooxer.—Il. A tool of any size, consisting of a rod of tough iron, bent into more or less of a hook at the end, 
used to pull out the raccoon oysters, and knock the bunches to pieces. (Georgia.) 

Horsn-concu.—The largest species of Triton. (Florida reefs.) 

HORSE-MUSSEL.—A large species of mussels, Modiola modiolus. 

Husk.—To remove the shells from an oyster, or “open” it. (Georgia.) 

fHusKks.—Oyster-shells. 

JAG.—A lot, parcel, or quantity of oysters of indefinite size; e. g., “I sold a jag of 75 bushels to A, B & Co.” 

JINGLE.—Any species of Anomia. (Long Island sound.) 

KETTLE-BAIL.—A dredge used in catching scallops, which has the blade adjusted to swing in the eyes of the 
arms, in order to prevent its sinking into the mud of the soft bottom on which it is used. (Rhode Island.) 

KiITCHEN-OYSTER.—Small oyster for cooking. (New Orleans.) 

KNIFE-HANDLE.—See Razor-jish. (Massachusetts bay.) 

LADLE-SHELL.—Mollusks of the genera Fulgur and Sycotypus. 

LayrEr.—An artificial oyster-bed. (England.) 

Linr-concu.—A species of mollusks, Fasciolaria distans. (Florida reefs.) 

LittLrE RED CLAM.—Common name for (uahaug, Venus mercenaria. 

LoapED.—An oyster is said to be loaded when it is coated with annelid tubes. See Sand Up. (Rhode Island.) 

Lonpon Srock.—Oysters culled out for the foreign market; about three years old, small, round, and cup-shaped. 
See Cullins, ete. 

Lone CLAmM.—See Razor-fish. (Massachusetts bay.) 

MrApow Mussexu.—In Great South bay, Long Island, the MWytilus plicatula which grows on the tide-flats. 

MrASURE.—A round tin receptacle for meats, holding five quarts, used in the opening-houses. (New Haven.) 

Muat.—The fleshy, edible part of an oyster, or other mollusk. 

Mitx.—The spat before it is discharged from an oyster, and is said just before and during spawning to be ‘in the 
milk”. 

MILKY, OR MILCHY.—To be “in the milk”, 7. e., ready to spawn. 

MusseL.—Mollusks of the family Mytilide and genera Mytilus and Modiola. See below. 

NATURALS.—Oysters of natural growth; wild, not planted. (New Jersey.) 

NEt-FIsu.—A species of orphiuran or serpent skin, Astrophyton, Agassizii. See Basket-fish. 

Nis.—The tender, growing, posterior end. (Prince’s bay.) 

Nipprrs.—Tongs having at the end not a rake-head with many teeth, but only one tooth, or a very few teeth, so as to 
act as pincers; used in picking up solitary oysters, which can be seen and aimed at. (Chesapeake.) 

OLD MAiw.—The soft-clam, Mya arenaria. (South of England.) 

OrEN.—To remove the meat from the shell of a mollusk. See Cut out. 

OPENER.—One who opens oysters for trade. See Sticker; Side-opener. 

OPENING: HOUSE.—A place where oystérs are opened. 

OystEeR.—A mollusk of the family Ostreide and genus Ostrea ; also, some allied forms distinguished as “ pearl” 
oysters, ete. They are scattered over the whole world, and through the geological record since Jurassic time. 
In the United States only one species, Ostrea virginiana, is now recognized as edible; but this appears in 
market under along and diverse set of names, derived from the district ov bed where the particular variety 
grew. See particularly the chapter on the natural history of the oyster, infra. 
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OysTER-CAN.—The tin receptacle, holding from one pint to four quarts, in which oysters are packed for shipment. 
These may be square or round, and of various shapes. The industry of can-making is perhaps the greatest 
auxiliary of the oyster-trade. In the chapter on the oyster-trade of Maryland and Baltimore, statistics are 
given to show how enormous is the industry there. In New England all the retail trade is carried on by means 
of cans, in which the opened oysters are delivered raw to the consumers, either in the city or outside, by railway 
express. In 1878 a company was formed in Boston to manufacture tin cans, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
In 1879 they made about 150,000 oyster-cans, distributed as follows: Of four-quart size, 15,000; of two-quart, 
30,000; of one-quart, 90,000; of one-pint, 15,000. Including the waste, the amount of tin used was nearly 
65,000 pounds. This is nine-tenths of all the cans made in Boston, the total manufacture amounting to about 
$5,000 worth a year. Providence and Fairhaven use, perhaps, an equal number of cans. 

OystER CRAB.—The female of the Pinnotheres ostrewm, found parasitic in the gills of oysters from Massachusetts 
southward. 

OYSTER-GRASS.—The kelp and other sea-weeds which attach themselves to oysters and mussels, or grow on the 
beds. (Cape May.) 

OYSTER-GLOVE.—A leather palm or mit worn as a protection for the hand in opening oysters. See Cot. (Georgia.) 

OYSTERING.—Fishing for oysters. 

OYSTER-HAMMER.—A square, blunt-headed hammer of medium hard iron, used to break the shell of the oyster 
before opening. (Fairhaven.) 

OYSTER-KEG.—A small wooden keg for transporting raw oysters; now gone out of use. (Connecticut.) 

OYSTER-KNOCKERS.—Double-headed hammers used for culling oysters and prying apart the bunches. See Culling- 
tools. (Cape May.) 

OysTER-PAIL.—A wooden receptacle with a locked cover, used in transporting raw oysters. They hold from four 
to six gallons each, and cost from 75 cents to $1 each. They are made chiefly at Fairhaven, Connecticut; 
Jamestown, New York, and Brooklyn, New York, and are of various patterns, with several patented devices 
for securing the cover. These pails are returned to the wholesale dealer by his customers. 

OYSTER-PALM.—See Oyster-glove. 

OYSTER-RAKE.—See Lake. 

OYSTER-SACKS.—Sacks or bags of coarse gunny-cloth, holding about 14 bushels. Used chiefly near Philadelphia, 
in place of barrels. 

OYSTER-SIGN.—A large letter ““O” plainly painted on a board affixed to a stake, to mark the boundaries of marsh- 
land claimed for oyster-culture. (Georgia.) 

OYSTER-TONGS.—See Tongs. 

OySTER-TUB.—A large wooden receptacle for transporting raw oysters. It has a cover which may be locked down, 
and is simply an oyster-pail of large size. 

PACKER.—One who buys oysters from the planters and packs them in barrels for shipment to Europe. (Long 
Island.) 

PANAMA-SHELLS.—Mollusks of the genus Voluta. (Florida reefs.) 

Parc.—A sunken bed, wherein oysters are placed for reproduction and growth, which is filled with water by each 
high tide. (Hurope.) There are French and Italian pares. In England the word is spelled park. 

PARK.—See Pare. 

PxrG.—A square, sharp-pointed iron spear, used in striking turtles. (Florida.) 

PEGGING.—Spearing green turtles. (Florida.) 

PENNYWINKLE; PENNYWINKLER.—The mollusks of the genera Fulgur and Sycotypus, interchangeably. 

PERIWINKLE.—I. Littorina littorea. (England and in America, from New Haven, Connecticut, northward to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.) 

PERIWINKLE.—IL. The Sycotypus canaliculatus, a large pear-shaped mollusk, destructive to the oyster. Also 
known as Winkle and Wrinkle. 

Pick.—To gather wild oysters for seed from the muddy shores at low tide. (Georgia.) 

PINCHED.—Long, slender growth. 

PINPATCHES.— Littorina littorea. (Suffolk, England.) 

PLant—I. To place oysters on artificial beds, intending them to survive the winter, attain full size, and spawn. 
See Cultivate. In Connecticut the term is applied only to southern oysters laid down for the summer. See 
Bed. 

PLANT—II. An oyster which has been “bedded”, in distinction from one of natural growth. The name of the 
original locality is usually prefixed, as “Virginia plant”. In Boston the term is generally applied to oysters 
that have been transplanted to Providence river. In some localities, also, by “ plant” is meant a young oyster 
suitable for transplanting. See Seed. 

PLANTATION.—Cultivated areas of oyster-bottom; a common and legal term in the state of Delaware. 

PLATFORM.—The planked floor on the bank, where oysters are laid out to freshen before selling. (Atlantic county, 
New Jersey.) 
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POMPANO-SHELLS.—Mollusks of the genus Donax. (Florida gulf.) Eaten by the pompano. 

ProG.—To search for clams, ete., along the shore in a desultory way. (Connecticut.) 

PRoGGER.—One who digs clams and searches for other sea-life alongshore, in a desultory and unbusiness-like way. 
A man who persistently gets his living this way is generally a good-for-nothing fellow, and is said to “ follow 
the creek”. (Connecticut.) 

QuAHAUG.—The “hard” or “round” clam, Venus mercenaria. An Algonquin word, spelled in various ways, and 
usually wrongly pronounced ko-hog. 

RABBIT-EAR.—A long, slender oyster. See Coon-heel. 

RACCOON OYSTERS. — Wild oysters, growing naturally on muddy banks, exposed at low tide; and owing to Wee 
luxuriance and crowded condition, long, slender, and shapeless; or very diminutive. (Southern coast.) 

RAkE.—An instrument for lifting the oyster from the bed; shaped much like the agricultural implement of the 
same name, but all iron except the handle, and having tines straight, and from 6 to 12 inches long, or curved 
into a half circle. The rake is an ancient device. In 1748 Baron Kalm crossed New York bay, and notes the 
following sentence: “‘We saw many boats, in which the fishermen were busy catching oysters; to this 
purpose they make use of a kind of rake with long iron teeth bent inward. These they used either single or 
two tied together in such a manner that the teeth were turned toward each other”. The rake is used in deeper 
water than the tongs (which see), and is more serviceable in catching quahaugs than oysters; indeed, it is now 
rarely used for the latter, except in Buzzard’s bay, Massachusetts. With it the oysterman can alternately push 
his boat along and then pull the rake toward him, and thus take all the mollusks that lie in his path. 

RAZOR-BLADE.—A long, slim oyster. (Connecticut.) See Coon-heel. 

RED-BEARD.—The red sponge, Microciona prolifera, Verrill, commonly growing on northern oysters. Consult 
Verrill’s Invertebrates of Vineyard Sound, [741] 447. 

REEFER.—A natural reef-growing or untransplanted oyster. (Mobile to Texas.) 

RIpvLE.—To sift the young oysters and cultch on a bed by means of coarse-netted dredges. (Norwalk.) 

Rim.—The worthless part of the scallop flesh, remaining after the edible portion has been cut out. (Rhode 
Island.) 

Rock.—A growth of native oysters massed into a rock-like bottom or ridge. (Chesapeake and southward.) 

Rock-oYSTER.—An oyster found growing upon a rock, as distinguished from those found in beds; wild growth. 

RoLLine Joun.—A detached sponge drifting about the bottom. (Florida.) 

RovucH CuLLinc.—Hasty separation, throwing out only dead shells and largest trash. ( Virginia.) 

RouGH WHELK.—A small mollusk, the Urosalpinx cinerea. (Chesapeake.) 

Rucue.—A pile of arched tiles, loosely placed, to catch and lodge oyster-spawn; one form of collector, q.v. (France.) 

RUFFLE.—The connected egg-capsules of the periwinkles. 

RuNNER.—Vessels engaged in transporting oysters from the grounds to the market; they also buy the stock they 
earry. (Chesapeake.) 

SappLE-Rock OysTERS.—A trade name in New York for the largest and finest oysters. 

Sanp.—To bury oysters beneath drifting sand or mud. 

Sanpinc.—I. The burying of oysters under storm-drifted sand or mud. 

SanpinG.—II. In some parts of Rhode Island they say an oyster is sanded or sanded up, when it is thickly coated 
with annelids’ tubes, and the mud which has gathered among them. 

SAND-OYSTERS.—Single scattered oysters found on leeward sandy shores. (Chesapeake.) 

Sanp-sUCKER.—Holothurians, Nereids, and other soft animals buried in the low-tide sand, and showing tentacles. 
(Florida, Gulf coast.) 

ScHa&FFER.—Cart-boys or Arabs, who peddle a mean quality of oysters (Maryland stock) about the streets of 
Baltimore. 

ScHOONER-BASKET.—A basket holding three-fourths to seven-eighths of a bushel, used in measuring oysters to be 
sold out of vessels. (New York.) 

ScALLop.—An edible mollusk of the family Pectenida, genus Pecten. Several species in the United States. 

SCALLOPER.—A scallop-fisher. 

ScALLOPING.—Fishing for scallops. 

ScALLOP-NET.—The small dredge used in catching scallops. (New Bedford.) 

Scoor.—A light kind of dredge. (Chesapeake.) See Scraper. 

Scow.—See Ark. Also called Scow-house. 

ScraPeR.—A small dredge. Chiefly spoken of with reference to scallops. (New England.) See Dredge, Scallop- 
net, and Kettle-bail. A writer in a New York journal, in 1855, describes this dredge, which was chietly used 
there in cleaning old planting-ground, thus: “A singular-looking instrument, somewhat resembling a scythe, 
with this exception, that at one side of the blade a large bag, constructed of iron ring-work, is attached. Into 
this all the scowings of the bed, cleaned off with the front of the blade, fall, and the whole is hauled up at 
regular intervals.” See Drag-rake. 
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ScuLLER.—In sponging, the man who manages the small boat, while the hooker (q. v.) works. (Florida reefs.) 

SEA-CAP.—A basket-shaped sponge, often of great size. (Florida reefs.) 

SEcoNnDS.—Oysters of second market grade; cullens. (Northern cities.) 

SEED.—Infant or young oysters suitable or intended for transplanted growth in artificial beds. See Set and Plant. 

SEEKONKS.—Oysters (mainly seed) growing in Seekonk river, Rhode Island. 

SELECTS.—Oysters of the first quality, 7. e., selected; applied wholly to opened stock. 

SEeT.—I. A young oyster. Occasionally “Set” is used improperly for spawn. See Spat. 

SET.—IJ. The appearance of young oysters in a district, as a whole, thus: ‘The Set is good in Somerset this 
year”; 7. €., there is an abundance of infant oysters. See Seed. 

SHANGHAI.—A long, slender oyster. See Coon-heel. 

SHARE (verb).—To divide the proceeds of a sponging-eruise. ‘We will share $40 this trip,” they say. 

SHARE (noun).—The amount of money resulting to each of the crew of a sponging-vessel from the proceeds of a trip. 

SHARPERS.—Elongated, protruding, sharp-ended oysters, dangerous to the feet in moving about the reefs. (Guif 
coast.) 

SHEEPWOOL.— The highest grade of Florida commercial sponges, Spongia gossypina. 

SHELLERS.—Persons who open clams for market. (New Jersey.) 

SHELLING.—The spreading of shells upon the bottom to catch spawn. 

SHirr To.—To move half-grown oysters to a new bed for their improvement. 

SHocKk.—To open or “shuck” clams or oysters. (New England.) 

SHooTs.—The spaces between the concentric ridges on an oyster-shell, marking each season’s growth. (New 
Jersey.) 

SuHuck.—I. To open oysters. (Baltimore and southward.) 

SHuck.—II. An oyster-shell. (South.) 

SHUCKER.—One who opens oysters. (South.) 

SHUCKING-STAND.—A rude table, with boxed sides, ete., at which oysters are opened. (South.) 

SIDE-OPENER.—An oyster-opener, who rests the oyster in the palm of his left hand alone, while he parts the shell. 
(Quicker and more laborious than the sticker’s method; it is followed at Providence, Rhode Island.) 

SILVER-SHELL.—Anomia. See Gold-shells. 

Sicut (verb).—To be able to see oysters on the bottom and direct the tongs to them. (Virginia.) 

SkirFr.—The peculiar, special oyster-boat used at Keyport, New Jersey. It is shaped like a small, shallow yawl. 

SriFT.—Vernacular for skiff. 

SxmmER.—Flat, shallow pans of tin or zinc, with perforated bottom, in which the openers empty their measures 
of oysters, and where the liquor is allowed to drain away. 

SkmMER.—The Cyprina islandica, or big beach clam. (South shore of Long Island.) 

SINGLE OysTERS.—In the south “single oyster” means an edible oyster in contradistinction from the raccoon 
oyster. 

SLIPPER-LIMPET.—Mollusks of the genus Crepidula (three species). Also known as Deckhead, Boat, and q. v. 

SNAIL-BORE.—Mollusks of the genus Urosalpina, ete. (New Jersey.) See Drill, Borer, ete. 

SnAps.—The most inferior oysters sent to market. (Maryland.) 

Sorr OysTER.—The “ Virginia plant”, or southern oyster (Staten Island sound), as distinguished from the “hard” 
native oyster. 

SoMERSETS.—Oysters from Taunton river, Massachusetts, after the name of the chief village, 7 miles north of Fall 
River. 

SoMERSET Tones.—Oyster-tongs, working on a patented swivel-joint of brass, used at Somerset, Massachusetts. 

Sounps.—Oysters grown in Staten Island sound, New York; especially an European brand. 

Spar.—Spawn. This word, however, is generally used to signify the “set” or minute infant oysters, after they have 
become attached to some support. See Spawn. 

SPAT.—To emit eggs or spawn. 

SpAwn.—The eggs of the oyster (or any other sea-animal) in their floating condition; but sometimes the “set” or 
infant oysters are erroneously called spawn. See Spat, Milk, Set. 

SPAWNED.—Improper pronunciation of spawn, frequent in some districts. 

SPONGE, or To GO SPONGING.—To go on a cruise for gathering sponges. (Florida reefs.) 

SPONGER.—A man who gathers sponges. (Florida reefs.) 

SPONGE-BAR.—A rocky spot where sponges grow. (Florida.) 

SPponGE-HOoK.—The bent, two-pronged iron tool at the end of a pole, with which sponges are gathered from the 
bottom. (Florida reefs.) 

SPONGH-POLE.—The pole by which the hook is operated in gathering sponges. (Florida reefs.) 

Squip.—Naked mollusks of the order Cephalopoda; they are used as food and as bait. 
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STaBBER.—One who opens oysters by sticking the knife in at the side, without previously breaking the shell. 
(Massachusetts and Rhode Island.) See Sticker. 

SraLrs.—The handles of the oyster-tongs or oyster-rake. 

SrEmM.—The proboscis of a clam. (New Jersey.) 

SrEw.—An artificial bed of oysters. Applied to the old Roman, and also to the modern methods of fattening. 
(English.) See Layer. 

Sr1ickER.—An oyster-opener who rests the oyster against the bench while he thrusts the knife between the valves. 
This is the method in Boston, and obviates the strain across the loins, but takes longer than side-opening, q. v. 
(See Stabber.) 

Stickup.—A long, thin oyster, growing in mud, etc. (Dennis ereek, New Jersey.) See Strap oyster, ete. 

STING-TAIL.—The sting-ray, Dasybatis centrura. (New York.) 

STONE-CADDYS.—Schooner carrying stone. (Chesapeake and Delaware.) 

SrooLs.—Material spread on the bottom for oyster spawn to cling to. See Cultch, ete. 

STRAP-OYSTER.—The long, slender form which grows in mud. See Coon-heel, etc. (New Jersey.) 

SrRike.—To become tenanted by living oysters; or when infant oysters attach themselves to any object they are 
said to “strike”. (Staten Island.) See Set, etc. 

SWEEL-CLAM.—Same as Squaw clam, ete. 

SWEET-MEAT.—A small mollusk, the Crepidula fornicata. (Martha’s Vineyard.) See Half-deck. 

TEA-CLAM.—The quahaug, Venus mercenaria of small size; about 14 inches diameter. They will go from 1,200 to 
1,400 to the barrel. (Keyport, New Jersey.) 

TEN-FINGER.—A thief. 

TILE-COATING.—At Vannes, France, the coating of spat-collectors is composed as follows: The tiles are first dipped 
into a solution of hydraulic lime and water; when dry they are again dipped into a very thin mixture of 
common lime and water; when dry they are ready for use. 

TOLERATION.—License to gather oysters or, operate beds; paid by every individual annually. (Brookhaven, Long 
Island.) The money paid is called a Toleration fee. 

TONGER.—One who procures oysters by the use of tongs. 

TONG-MAN.—See Tonger. 

Tones.—An instrument used in gathering oysters from the bottom. Something of an idea of it may be got by 
supposing two garden-rakes with very long handles, with the tooth-side of each rake facing each other; let the 
handles be secured by a loose rivet about two or three feet from the teeth, so that by operating the extreme 
ends of the handles the whole contrivance shall act as a pair of tongs. The instrument is so constructed, that 
when the tong handles or “stales”, as they are called, are held perpendicular to the bottom, the teeth are 
at an angle of 45°, and by working the upper end of the stales together above water, at the same time pressing 
the teeth against the bottom, the oysters are thus raked together, and may be hoisted to the surface and 
emptied into the boat. Various patented forms have been made, but in general those in actual use are made 
by the local blacksmith and are one of two patterns—iron-headed or wooden-headed—according to intended 
service. The latter form is the most common. Ordinarily the heads must be of the best oak, and the whole 
tongs are worth $3 50 to $5. The teeth are about 14 inches apart and not over 1 to id inches long. The 
stales are sawed out of a white-pine board ?-inch thick. Though seeming so thin, they last as long as the heads. 
A pair of tongs lasts only about a year. The wooden heads are better, because they do not dig into the sand as 
do the iron heads, and because they are lighter to work. Tongs are used of from 7 to 24 feet in length, and 
the latter, worked as they are, in 21 and 22 feet of water, require not only considerable skill, but a good 
allowance of strength, to handle with success. This tong is a very ancient contrivance in America, for 
Charlevoix, in the middle of the seventeenth century, found them “on the coasts of Acadia”. 

TRASH.—AII cullings, small oysters, refuse, etc., thrown over from the oyster-gathering on to idle ground, and 
which will be overhauled one or two years later. (Delaware.) : 

TuB.—I. Long Island measure for selling oysters, holding somewhat less than a bushel. It consists of part of a 
barrel, and should be 10 inches deep, 17 inches wide at the bottom, and 19 inches at the top, inside. 

TuB.—II. Chesapeake measure; is similar to the above, but twice as capacious, 

TUSK-SHELL.—A species of the Dentalium. (Pacific coast.) 

UNDER-RAKE.—An instrument used in the Point Judith ponds, Rhode Island; “the handles of said rake being 
15 to 20 feet in length, the head from 1 to 2 feet in length, filled with iron teeth from 6 to 10 inches in length, 
and mostly used through holes cut in the ice.”—Gen. Stat. R. I. 

ViviER.—See Pare. (Ile d’Oleron.) 

W AGON-LOAD.—Of oysters; a “‘wagon-load” is 20 bushels ; of mussels, 30 bushels. (New Jersey.) 

WASH-BASKET.—A rude splint basket, circular, shallow, holding about a peck, and with a high bale-handle. 
(Rhode Island.) . 

Warci-loush.—A shanty built on the shore, or near the planted oyster-beds, from which they may be guarded. 
(Massachnsetts.) 
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WATER-GLASS.—A bucket with a partial glass bottom, through which the position of sponges is sought. (Florida 
reefs.) 

WHELK or WHILK.—A mollusk, Buccinum undatum. (England.) 

WILD OysTER.—One of natural growth; uncultivated or transplanted. (Massachusetts.) 

WINKLE.—A mollusk, the Sycotypus canaliculatus. (Massachusetts.) See Periwinkle. 

WINTER-KILLED.—Oysters that have become so weak by long-continued cold weather or contact with ice, that, 
though they are living when caught, they will not survive handling or transportation, and are of no value for 
food. 

Wuups.—Slender branches used to mark the bounds of oyster-beds. (Connecticut.) “Stakes” are larger and break 
rather than bend before gales and ice. 

WHITE-SNAILS.—Small species of mollusks noxious to the oyster-beds, particularly Urosalpinw and Natica. 

WoopD-DROGGER.—A wood schooner. (Chesapeake and Delaware.) 

WRINKLE.—A mollusk, the Sycotypus canaliculatus. (Buzzard’s bay.) See Periwinkle. 

YELLOW SponeE.—A grade of Florida commercial sponge, next under the Sheepswool. Designated scientifically 
as Spongia corlosia. 


IV. GENERAL SUMMARY, 


W. STATISTICAL TABLES. 


64. TABLE SHOWING, BY STATES, THE PERSONS EMPLOYED, CAPITAL INVESTED, AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN 
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GRAND TOTAL. PERSONS EMPLOYED. APPARATUS AND CAPITAL. 
| t | Total 
ota 
STATES. Number of Bushels of Value of capital in- Nambocot | oval fv. 
persons em- oysters pro- oysters as Fishermen. Shoresmen. vested in oe ae c ue I May 
ployed. duced. sold. oyster- Yih SGU b ses 
industry. 

‘Total <2 == Baqusenecuescanwe=cjase 52, 805 22, 195, 370 $13, 438, 852 38, 249 14, 556 $10, 583, 295 4,155 $3, 528, 700 
SFIS & emp mOS eld CERES ECE OSCRCICE oe 1s | weet nee ae a37, 500 5 10 4,210 1 3, 000 
New Hampshire - - 9 1, 000 6, 050 6 3 PAN Re erinecoscd beecdine sae ceo 
Massachusetts - - 896 36, 000 405, 550 409 487 303,175 | 56 227, 000 
Rhode Island . .. 650 163, 200 356, 925 |! 300 350 | 216; 000). -.o0oo5 ects eee ee ee 
‘Connecticut. - - 1, 006 336, 450 672, 875 | 672 334 361, 200 100 69, 000 
New York ..-- 2,724 1, 043, 300 1, 577, 050 1, 958 766 1, 013, 060 426 397, 000 
New Jersey.--.- 2, 917 1, 975, 000 2, 080, 625 |} 2, 605 312 1, 057, 000 575 530, 000 
Pennsylvania - - - CONE CIEE SSSR (ae tac nas ae Saar te OUNN Pena saoaneee sence eee saostecesd | asses asm By Peareee second (ooctagsecace..: === 
Delaware . -.-.- 1, 065 300, 000 687, 725 820 6245 145 500 65 50, 000 
Maryland ----- 23, 402 10, 600, 000 4, 730, 476 13, 748 e9, 654 6, 034, 350 1, 450 1, 750, 000 
Wanginia.--.-. =. 16, 315 6, 837, 320 | 2, 218, 376 || 14, 236 d2, 079 1, 351, 100 1,317 460, 950 
Notun Carouna <2 -s<cs252sescs- 0250 1, 020 170, 000 | 60, 000 | 1, 000 20 68, 500 90 22, 500 

185 50, 000 | 20,000 | 175 10 12, 250 10 2, 500 
350 70, 000 35, 000 300 50 18, 500 |... A aoe 
= 166 78, 600 15, 950 140 26 BANOUBY | ene cic emit emet seme oe cece eee 
Alabama 300 104, 500 44, 950 250 50 16, 000 20 6, 000 
Mississippi = 60 25, 000 10, 000 50 10 SEWN | eneremceonee ss beara Seta snesc 
Louisiana..... 1, 400 295, 000 200, 000 1, 300 100 36, 750 45 10, 750 
WIGS Ol eee 240 95, 000 47, 300 200 40 aU ocr eseeinosnad Bocas cceomesoss 
‘Washington Territory~.......-.....---- 85 15, 000 45, 000 15 10 68650) | Sateen = | Se as Sees 

APPARATUS AND CAPITAL—continued. PRODUCTS. 
< Enhancement of eaune of oys- 
STATES. ters in process of preparation 

Number of Value of | Value of gear | Value of shore Bashelsiof Value of same for market. ¢ 
. boats. boats. and outfit. property. meoddcedt to producer. 
Number of | Amount of en- 
bushels. hancement. 

ROLAN So pe mse es mecncsce amen 11, 930 $708, 330 $712, 515 $5, 633, 750 22, 195, 370 $9, 034, 861 13, 047, 922 $4, 368, 991 
CS TRO ES ea eee eer hore SHch scene TACT) | beesosesscessas4 beset om saseac seo 75, 000 37, 500 
New Hampshire -... 2, 000 1, 000 800 7, 000 5, 250 
Massachusetts ...... 56, 000 36, 000 41, 800 514, 000 863, 750 
Rhode Island ....... 90, 000 163, 200 225, 500 274, 300 131, 425 
Connecticent.-......--. 239, 650 386, 625 515, 000 286, 250 
New York .. 451, 900 1, 043, 300 1, 065, 000 533, 750 
New Jersey... 325, 000 1, 970, 000 237, 500 110, 625 
Pennsylvania . Pecawatee Pee || Carinae neneiacs [pees eeeeemcoen 250, 000 187, 500 
Delaware - F73, 500 ‘00, 000 325, 000 7834, 500 9362, 725 
Maryland . 161, 480 g3, 992, 350 10, 600, 000 2, 650, 000 7, 653, 492 | 2, 080, 476 
WWinpimisees sles cscce ca 4,481 224, 050 329, 250 k336, 850 | 6, 837, 320 1, 948, 636 1, 622, 130 269, 740 
North Carolina ....... 800 16, 000 15, 000 15, 000 | 170, 000 60, 000 
South Carolina.......... 100 2,500 2, 250 5, 000 50, 000 20, 000 |. 

LEON P IR we el sece ae aee 100 10, 000 3, 500 5, 000 70, 000 35, 000 
PROM Sieame coc ccenc cee 110 8, 000 2, 000 12, 000 78, 600 15, 950 
Alabama. eaeatete 42 4, 000 3, 000 8, 000 104, 500 44, 950 |. 
Mississippi ....-...... 40 1, 000 500 1, 500 25, 000 10, 000 |. 
Louisiana . 120 8, 000 13, 000 10, 000 295, 000 200, 000 | - 
SUBS AN. 2-2 cicccccnaca ns 70 6, 750 2, 000 9, 000 95, 000 47,300 |. 
Washington Territory 40 800 750 5, 000 15, 000 10, 000 


This quantity represents simply the enhancement, the first cost being included in the Maryland and Virginia statistics. 
Of these, 215 are employed in the canneries at Seaford. 
Of these, 8.864 are employed at the various canneries. 
Of these, 1,578 are employed in the canneries. 

This includes planting, bedding, fattening, and transportation to distant markets in oyster-vessels. 
Of this $28,500 is invested in the cannery interests at Seaford. 

Of this amount, $2,492,350 represents the cash capital invested in the cannery industry. 

Brought in winter by vessels registered in other states; the men engaged and the value of the vessels being accounted for elsewhere. 
Of these, 184,500 bushels were packed at Seaford, and 650,000 bushels were planted in Delaware bay. 
Of this, $22,225 represents the enhancement on those canned. 

Of this $119,350 represents the cash capital in the cannery intereste, and $107,600 the value of buildings and fixturee for canning. 
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